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Sprarn in 1820, is no longer what she was in and subsequent to 
1808. Such is the language used by some persons, as they 
contemplate the universal, and almost simultaneous, impulse of the 
Spanish nation, to recover its lost liberties; an effort that has filled 
with astonishment and admiration—not only foreigners, who, in 
general, have no other means of judging of the state of an 
oppressed and speechless nation, than the acts and operations of 
its government—but, what is more remarkable, many Spaniards 
also; in whose eyes this evem has appeared no less extraordinary 
and wonderful, than it did to natives of another land. Those, 
however, who thus express themselves, are not better acquainted 
with Spain, as she was in and subsequent to 1808, than as she 
lately stood at the commencement of 1820, previous to the 
revolution that has excited in them so much interest and surprise. 
Buonaparte, though perhaps more excusable, did not know Spain 
better than they do; and hence his fatal invasion, together with all 
the misfortunes which followed in its train. The sentiments of 
freedom in fact existed in the hearts of all classes of the Spanish 
community ; liberal ideas were general in the more enlightened 
ones: and these elements, compressed like the materials of a 
volcano, by the oppression of a despotic government, awaited only 
the agency of an imprudent man, who, deceived by the appearance 
of superstition and ignorance which covered the surface, unthink- 
ingly rushes into the inner cavities, and by his movement puts all 
in a state of fermentation. Such was the real fact as it happened, 
and the explosion became immediate. It was not ignorance and 
superstition which opposed resistance to. Buonaparte, but rather 
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the feeling of honor and independence, accompanied by sentiments 
of freedom ; for how could the latter be wanting, where honor and 
independence were known to reside; more particularly in a nation 
which, in order to secure its own regeneration, did not go else- 
where to seek men or foreign aid. 

In order to form a just conception of Spain, as she stood in 
1808, it is necessary to know all that was done from the very 
moment of the invasion ; the means used, the spirit by which the 
nation was led, the obstacles met with, and the difficulties over- 
come. Six years of exterminating warfare do not depress the 
courage of the nation, or withdraw its attention from the grand 
object of establishing and consolidating its liberties. It is not Cadiz, 
it is not a handful of factious and rash men, who make war against 
despotism, and lay the bases of national prosperity ; it is the whole 
nation that so wills it, from the commencement : the outcry for 
the Cortes, as the true and legitimate representatives of the peo- 
ple, is unanimous; and it is they who eventually crowned the 
work, and for ever fixed the destinies of their constituents. This 
truth, which, through ignorance of the events, perchance more than 
through malice, would four months ago have been disputed, is 
now placed beyond all denial. ‘The confusion and din of arms, the 
disdain with which the conquerors of the day beheld the efforts of 
liberty, and the interest Napoleon and his government had in dis- 
figuring the occurrences in the Peninsula, during the war, pre- 
vented the real state of things from being knowns and the-subse- 
quent peace, which ought to have been the period of national feli- 
city and glory, exhibited to Europe no other than a people op- 
pressed and punished by a deluded prince, for whom they had 
previously fought and bled. The monuments of national liberty; 
raised with such great sacrifices, were cast down ; the testimonies 
of the heroic acts of the people burnt or effaced; those persons 
persecuted who dared to seek to preserve them ; and the nation at 
large condemned to silence, or compelled to adopt the servile lan- 
guage of flattery and disgrace. Even the spirit of patty, in order 
to gain favor, chimed in with the enemies of the nation, and 
persons were then seen, who considered themselves men of talent, 
speaking of Spain as Buonaparte was wont to do, and like him, 
throwing unfavorable interpretations on all her heroic efforts. 

How, then, can it be deemed strange, with all this before them, 
that foreigners should lately have entertained such incorrect opi- 
nions of a nation which at present they admire? If they had 
known it—if they had been fully acquainted with all that has 
therein occurred, from the first period of the insurrection,—in their 
minds, Spain, no doubt, would have found another species of con- 
sideration : they would not have gone to Turkey in search of com- 
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parisons ; nay, their surprise would have been less, and their admi- 
ration heightened, on beholding what has just happened. 

A wish to establish these facts, hitherto disfigured by ignorance, 
envy, and rancor, has induced us to take up the pen; not to 
write a history worthy of the events, and such as would comport 
with a nation that has known how to do such heroic deeds ; but 
impartially, and in a summary manner, to elucidate the most re- 
markable occurrences, and make it appear that the Spanish people 
not only belong to Europe, but also that, notwithstanding the In- 
quisition, and the despotism of three centuries, they retained, at 
the very moment of their invasion, that spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence which had rendered their ancient laws and liberties so 
renowned among other nations. 

It is not, however, our intention, in this brief sketch, to speak 
of the military events, already known in Europe, and which, not- 
withstanding the inevitable disasters experienced, have covered the 
nation with glory; not only because the interest in disfiguring 
them is greatly diminished, as soon as the montent is passed, but 
also because the valor and high-minded character which generally 
prevail among the Spanish military, do not allow them to dis- 
guise or depreciate the merit of the enemy, with whom they are 
ealled upon to contend. Neither will we stop to repeat the trans- 
actions which took place at Bayonne ; also sufficiently well under- 
stood, through the writings of parties personally engaged in them. 
We shall therefure confine ourselves to such facts as are less 
known ; more particularly embracing the interior revolution ope- 
cated within the kingdom, and which, commencing by the una- 
voidable anarchy of a short period, passed on to different stages, 

till at last the nation, assembled in Cortes, successfully concluded 
the work of its own sighed-for regeneration, 











Invaded by a foreign and numerous army, already in possession 
of the principal fortresses and even the capital, the Spanish nation, 
left as it were to itself, bereft of its king, and of every prince be- 
longing to his family, and without any other government than that 
of a weak Junta, incapable of resisting the orders and strength of 
the impetuous Murat—spontaneously rises to defend its indepen- 
dence, and repel a foreign aggression. Almost simultaneously, the 
whole of the provinces rushed into a state of insurrection, and in 
all were created, as it were by enchantment, Juntas, or local go- 
vernments, intended to give direction to these sudden movements. 
Such was the grand and generous sentiment of a nation, irritated 
at the idea that a false friend, under the pretext of its regeneration 
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and happiness, should come to dictate to it laws, trampling under 
foot the most sacred rights, and destroying that truly vital and 
preserving principle of all states, the national independence. 

This simultaneous movement, which took place in all the pro- 
vinces, without any previous understanding by agreement between 
each, naturally broke the bond that united them to the shadow of 
a government, which in the onset, they saw divested of all strength 
and energy. The local Juntas, respectively formed in each one 
of the provinces, having no authority to command in the rest, 
and consequently no mutual motives of obedience, the provinces 
were left in a separate state of independence, and without any other 
bond among themselves than the general and uniform sentiment 
which gave impulse to all, strengthened by the necessity of their 
reciprocal defencé. In this manner, without any previous con- 
cert, the general indignation changed the ancient form of govern- 
ment into a true, although imperfect, system of federation. ‘The 
offspring, as it were, of necessity, the provincial Juntas were 
almost every where created by acclamation, as it might naturally 
be expected amidst an effervescence so general. ‘This, in fact, 
rendered them more popular; the people gladly submitted to their 
guidance and control ; and by their free will and consent, they thus 
legitimatised a government, originally created without all the due 
forms of order and regularity. 

The supreme power being thus re-assumed by these bodies—in 
which the most distinguished men of each province were to be 
found, as well as the most remarkable for their zeal and patriotism— 
they first of all swore fidelity and obedience to king Ferdinand; 
they entered into mutual correspondence, collected armies, de- 
clared war, and employed all the possible means of security and 
defence. The glorious occurrences at Baylen, Zaragoza, Valencia, 
and the battle, although a disastroys one, of Rio-Seco, were the 
first essays of their heroic efforts; and the enemy, harassed on 
all sides, was compelled to quit the capjtal and retire to the Ebro. 
Then it was that the Juntas, considering that their strength respec- 
tively, would be better employed when under the guidance of a 
single head ; and, as well as the rest of the nation, anxious for the 
meeting of the Cortes, at all times deemed the most efhicacious 
remedy for the many evils under which the country labored ; im- 
mediately set to work, in order to re-establish that centre of unity 
which the first impulse had broken, and agreed to form a central 
government, composed of members from all the Juntas ; which, by 
taking upon itself the sole and general direction of affairs, should, 
at the same time, gradually prepare the calling together of the 
Cortes. 
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This voluntary surrender of the authority exercised by the 

Juntas, and to which, from motives of public good, all acceded 
without any resistance, at the same time that it manifests the 
purity of intention, with which all engaged in the arduous struggle, 
also proves the good sense and sound jadgment inherent in the 
nation at large. To this measure is chiefly due that early centre 
of authority, and that essential bond of union, which, in the 
hearts of the people, gave a form and being to the government of 
the day, even amidst the subsequent differences and dispersion of 
almost all its members, saved the nation, and eventually enabled 
it to triumph over the efforts of the enemy. 
' The Central Junta, composed of thirty-six members, met at 
Aranjuez, in the month of September, 1808, not without encoun- 
tering some obstacles from a body of magistrates that now no 
longer exists,‘ and which, without having done any thing for the 
welfare of the people, but, on the contrary, submitted to the will 
of the usurper, after the example of the parliaments of France, 
unduly entertained the ridiculous idea of representing the nation. 
The general opinion was soon, however, declared against them; 
and the central Junta, after its installation, was acknowledged, 
not only by all the provinces of the peninsula, but also by the 
whole of those of America and Asia. 

In the mean time Buonaparte, reinforcing his army, again at- 
taeked and entered the capital. The Junta then proceeded to 
assemble. in’ Seville, and there continued its functions till the 
month of .February, 1810. ‘rhe calling together of the Cortes 
being one of the principal objects of this new government, the at- 
tention of the Junta was particularly directed to this point; and, 
in order more safely to proceed in an affair of such importance, 
consultations were held with the provincial Juntas, the superior 
tribunals, universities, prelates, ecclesiastical chapters, municipali- 
ties, and other corporations, whose collective opinions differed little, 
asfaras regards substance. ‘The Cortes and a Constitution were the 
general cry of almost all Spaniards; the Cortes, with a represen- 
tation more natural and analagous than the ancient ones, and a 
Constitution that might for ever banish arbitrary power from the 
land, and by securing civil liberty, and the other rights of the na- 
tion, prevent it from again falling into that fatal system which had 
already brought it to the brink of ruin Such were the sentiments 
weg in Spain in 1808; such were the opinions entertained 

y the people; but the difficulties which continued to arise out 
of the different usages and customs of the nation; a wish to give 
uniformity to the national representation, and call to it afresh de- 


' The Council of Castile. 
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puties from America; the varied fate of the national arms, and 
the exigencies of such a war as Spain was at that time compelled 
to wage, retarded the execution of the design till the 1st January, 
1810; when the Cortes were convened for the Ist of the following 
March, and instructions consequently issued for the elections, in 
which a part was given to the nation, such as it had never before 
possessed, and another granted to America, certainly under 
forms that country had never before enjoyed. 

The dread of reforms had already united the enemies of the 
new otder of things; and their attacks onthe Central Junta became 
more vigorous, in proportion as that body advanced in the grand 
work of re-establishing a national representation. Ambition, under 
the mask of zeal, conjured up fears of an approaching democracy, 
and suggested the formation of a Regency, that might frustrate or 
delay the assembling of the Cortes. The unfortunate battle of 
Ocana, and the invasion of Andalusia by the enemy, favored their 
designs ; and the Central Junta being forced to abandon Seville, in 
order to save the government of the monarchy from a total disso- 
lution, towards the close of January again assumed its functions 
in La Isla de Leon; where, with a view to give to the operations 
of the administration all the activity circumstances required, its 
powers were resigned over to five members, who, under the title 
of Regency, were acknowledged by the rest of the nation. The 
provinces of America also recognised this form of government, 
with the exception of Venezuéla and Buenos Ayres,-which formed 
particular Juntas, intended to administer the concerns of each, till 
the return of Ferdinand VII. 

‘These events prevented the operation of the first orders for the 
meeting of the Cortes, as before stated, convened for the Ist of 
March. The new Regency, notwithstanding the express in- 
junction laid upon them by the Central Junta, at the time the 
oaths of office were administered—by which they bound themselves 
to provide for the assembling of the Cortes—nevertheless delayed 
it by every means in their power ; till at last, the astonishing force 
of public opinion produced, in the month of June, a determination 
that they should be definitively called together in the ensuing 
month of September. At the appointed time, September 24th, 
1810, the solemn assembly of the General and Extraordinary 
Cortes took place in La Isla de Leon, under the very cannon of 
the enemy. It would be difficult to describe the general enthu- 
siasm that prevailed among the people and army, on this memo- 
rable occasion. Tears of joy flowed abundantly from the eyes 
of all; and it seemed as if a secret presentiment foretold to the 
people, that by this step their liberty and independence would be 
for ever secured to them. 
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This is the Spanish Congress, which some persons have affected 
to call the Cortes of Cadiz, a term which, although true and ge- 
neral in Spain, where also that of the Cortes of Valladolid, of Bur- 
gos, &c., is used, has elsewhere been taken up in an equivocal 
sense, as it is very easy to judge, from the manner in which it has 
been recently applied. For this reason, and before we proceed to 
speak of the decrees and measures recurred to, it will be advisable 
to say something on the formation and legitimacy of this body of 
national representatives ;—the two principal points on which the 
enemies of reform have exercised their malice, and, at the same 
time, shown their ignorance and bad faith. 

The General and Extraordinary Cortes of Spain and the Indies, 
assembled in La Isla de Leon, and afterwards transferred to Cadiz, 
in February, 1811, were, in the first place, composed of the 
deputies of the provinces, named by all the citizens, in conformity 
to the mode of election previously determined by the government, 
and of those from America, chosen by all the municipalities; 2dly, 
of the deputies from the superior Juntas of the provinces; S3dly, 
of those from the cities and towns entitled to vote in the Cortes ; 
and 4thly, of the substitutes intended to represent that portion of 
the country at the time occupied by the enemy, or those districts 
which hitherto had not been able to send on their representatives, 
as was the case with some of the sections in America. 

Justice, the acquirements of the age, and the will of the inha- 
bitants of the country, expressed through the organ of public 
Qpinion, required that Spain should now be represented in a true 
and efficient manner; such a one as the nation had never before 
enjoyed. The question was not to assemble the Cortes of Arragon, 
of Navarre, or of Castile ; the main object was to call together the 
Cortes of the nation, including America. Even when it could be 
supposed, in the 19th century, that the happiness of the people 
might be consigned to musty archives, or that more attention was 
to be paid to ancient precedents, than what the exigence of the 
times prescribed; even granting that antiquated erudition ought 
thus to have prevailed over sound philosophy ; still would it have 
been found impossible to conciliate so many diversified laws, so 
Many anomalies, as well a8 ysages and customs, so varied in them- 
selves. But, in order to clear up this point, we trust a short di- 
gression will be deemed pardonable. 

After the destruction of the first dynasty of the Goths, the new 
kingdoms progressively founded in Spain, as fast as the country 
was reconquered from the Moors, adopted different usages; and 
their charters and constitutions, although generally representative, 
were not all alike ; in essential points, differences were observable; 
and even those of the same kingdom were, at distinct periods, 
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seen to change. What remarkable differences do we not see be- 
tween the Constitutions of Arragon andCastile, the two principal 
kingdoms of Spain—not to mention Navarre, the Biscayan pro- 
vinces, besides the peculiar and local rights and privileges of cer- 
tain districts and cities? In Arragon, the Cortes consisted of four 
branches or estates; whereas, in Castile, at many of the Cortes 
there were no separate classes; or, when there were any, these 
never exceeded three. At what time, in Castile, was such an au- 
thority as that of the Justicia de Arragon ever acknowledged ? 
When did sucha privilege as that denominated La Union exist 
there? A privilege which consisted in the positive right of the 
cities to unite against the king, if he acted contrary to law; or 
what we should now in reality call the right of insurrection.’ 

How great must not have been the changes experienced in the 
rights and immunities of the said kingdom of Arragon, when so 
boasted a privilege was destroyed by Peter IV., called the dagger- 
king” from that very event? * What analogy could be observed, 
between the Cortes held anterior to the 14th century, and those 
subsequently assembled? Inthe first, the clergy were not seen; 
but in the latter, this body formed one of the estates. Finally, 
what affinity can we trace between the Constitution of Arragon, as 
it stood in the 16th and 17th, and what it was previous to those 
periods; or, as it afterwards appeared in the time of Philip IL, 
who overturned it altogether, by beheading the Justicia of the 
kingdom, in the person of the illustrious but unfortunate Juan de 
Lanuza? And to revert to Castile, what similarity can we find 
in the first Cortes held at Coyanza, in 1020, and those afterwards 
called together in Valladolid, Burgos, and other cities? Or, how 
can the latter be compared with those convened at Toledo, in 1599, 
under Charles V.; from which time the nobles and clergy no 
longer met to take their seats? What resemblance, might it still 
be asked, can we find between the Cortes held subsequently to the 
above period, in which only a very small number of deputies sent 
up by the cities took their seats, and those which sat in the 14th 
and 15th centuries ; when numbers of towns and cities had repre- 
sentatives which were not heard of in subsequent meetings ? 

If, therefore, the Constitutions of Spain were so varied; if, in 
their operation, circumstances or whim had exercised so much in- 
fluence ; if, at no time, a general and fixed basis of representation 
for all the monarchy had been adopted—for, from the very moment 
the several kingdoms were united under one head, despotism began 


* O magnum vinculum ac libertatis fundamentum ! exclaims Geronimo de 
Blancas, speaking of this privilege. 

Respecting the destruction of this privilege, vide Blancas in his Com- 
mentaries, and the Reports of Antonio Perez. 
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to weigh heavy on the inhabitants of each—what other remedy could 
be found, unless in the adoption of a new method, more conform- 
able to the national interests as well as the acquirements of the age ? 

The clergy and nobles were not, in the new arrangements, sepa- 
rately convened ; because such a measure was deeined vicious, and 
contrary to the true principles of national usage.'' The provinces, 
Juntas, and cities, were indistinctly represented by individuals of 
all classes and ranks, except the regular clergy, considered as _per- 
sons who had given up all participation in temporal matters. Who- 
ever, therefore, is aware of what our Cortes formerly were—con- 
fined only to the representatives named by the municipalities of 
some cities and towns, whose aldermen did not hold their offices 
ys aang election, but by purchase or grant of the king, in the 
character of perpetual and hereditary magistrates—will readily be 
convinced that no Cortes ever existed in Spain having a represen- 
tation so ample, natural, and proper, as the Cortes of Cadiz. 

The government might have been satisfied with the assembling 
of the deputies only of the provinces and Juntas at that time free 
from the oppression of the enemy. Even in this case, united as 
all the provinces of Spain were in sentiments, the national in- 
terests would have been better represented by the true and ex- 
press will of the people, free from the presence of an enemy, than 
they had formerly been by the imaginary and fictitious return of 
the mere representatives of some cities and towns entitled to vote 
inthe Cortes, in whose election, as was previously remarked, the 
people had no share; but a wish to give a direct and uniform re- 
presentation to all the provinces, by deviating from the ancient 
and absurd system, induced the government to make up in the 
best manner possible, for the want of a true representation, of 
which such districts were deprived as were in possession of the 
enemy. The latter being of themselves unable to elect their own 
representatives, these were named, by orders of the government, 
on their behalf; thus providing for their wants and inability ; well 
assured, as it afterwards happened, that the inhabitants so situated 
would one day or another be grateful for this attention to their 
interests. This was the origin of those deputies, called substitutes, 
who were elected in conformity to the laws, by a plurality of such 
persons belonging to each province, as in no small numbers were at 
that time collected together in Cadiz, and who thus represented, if 
not in so correct a way as all could have wished, at least in the 


"No allusion is here made to an Upper House; this may or may not be 
deemed advisable, such a measure not being vicious or contrary to principle ; 
all that is meant, is the representation of the clergy and nobles, as general 
orders of the State, and without their forming a separate chamber, which is 
what occasionally happened in Castile and Arragon, where these classes deli- 
berated jointly with the representatives of the cities. 
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most feasible manner possible, their fellow-countrymen at that 
moment prevented from manifesting their own wishes by the pre- 
sence of an overawing enemy, and most assuredly undera form 
more regular and efficient than they had been represented in 
the ancient Cortes, by mere members returned only by the cities. 
This means adopted was so conformable to the wishes of the 
provinces, that the greatest part of them formally elected for 
their representatives, as soon as they were enabled, the very sub- 
stitutes who had previously sat for them; and in this manner 
the number of the latter, which was never very large, was 
insensibly decreased. 

After what has already been said, it would be a waste of time 
to dwell on the legitimacy of this Congress, if it were not that 
certain foreigners, badly informed, and some few Spaniards also, 
by no means better masters of the subject, had not endeavoured 
to mislead public opinion by false and chimerical assertions. 

When the legitimacy of a government is generally discussed, 
it suffices to examine whether this has been acknowledged by the 
nation, freely and spontaneously, and without any | kind of force 
restraining the manifestation of public dislike. In the latter case, 
no consent however explicit, and no oath however solemn, will prove 
any thing more than that dread has been the chief agent. If the ob- 
ject in view isa national representation, possibly it may be deemed 
proper to examine into the manner in which this has been constructe 
ed, and whether really it has been formed by the majority of the votes 
constituting the same, or by that of others at least interested in its 
true preservation and prosperity. Both of these requisites will be 
found united in the form and essence of the body of Spanish repre« 
sentatives in question. The Cortes were acknowledged by all the 
provinces of Spain, and by the whole of those of America and 
Asia, with the exception of Venezuela and Buenos Ayres, freely 
and without any force having compelled the inhabitants to aceede 
to this act of submission. On the contrary, the state of agitation 
in which the various sections of America at that time were, and 
the manner in which the armies of the enemy also occupied 
several of the most important provinces of Spain, would have 
rendered opposition or dislike to the measures pursued easy, if 
such sentiments had in fact existed among them. So far from 
this, the provinces overawed by hostile arms, hastened, by every 
means in their power, to acknowledge the Cortes; and no sooner 
was any point of them evacuated than the Congress received proofs 
of their submission and adherence. The journals of the Cortes 
and the acts of the government at that time, exhibit 
testimonies of this fact. If any district had hitherto been unable 
to name its deputies, owing to the control of foreigners, it did 
not delay a single moment in doing this as soon as ever it was 
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free, without waiting for special orders from the government. 
‘These facts are recorded in the history of the day ; and, at the same 
time that they prove the legitimacy of the Cortes, honor the 
Spanish character, and of it convey the most elevated idea. Where 
then shall we find a government that can boast of greater or more 
remarkable proofs of its free and spontaneous acknowledgment 
than those which distinguished the Cortes of Spain ? 

If we now'proceed toconsider the majority of persons who con- 
curred in their nomination, we shall find that the deputies chosen by 
the mass of the Spanish people in Europe, and by the municipalities 
in America, composed a body in whose formation a larger number 
of votes entered than had before constituted most representative 
bodies, whether we allude to Spain or many other nations. From 
the first months the Cortes assembled, its sittings were marked 
by a considerable majority of members, directly named by the 
provinces to which they belonged; and when the approval and 
Signing of the Constitution took place—certainly one of the most 
solemn of the acts that distinguished the national representation — 
there were very few provinces of Spain, in both hemispheres, that 
had not deputies present named by themselves ; since the deputies 
from Peru were at that time seen seated by the side of those 
from Estramadura, and near those from Catalonia were seen the 
representatives of the Philippine Islands. Magnificent spectacle, 
on the part of anation, which, embracing both hemispheres, 
beholds, within the bosom of its Cortes, deputies born in the 
two extremities of the earth! In their faces were distinguished the 
European, American, and Asiatic; and perhaps this is the first 
Congress ever known, in which were assembled persons who, 
speaking the same language, having the same customs, and belong- 
ing to the same nation, were born in climes so distant, and whose 
ancestors were men of such varied origin. 

If the nation, therefore, left to itself, on the principle of both 
reason and right, was placed in an attitude that required extraordi- 
nary exertions for its own preservation and the defence of its 
independences ; if, through the necessary effects of the very manner 
in which it had been abandoned, this nation entered into the 
enjoyment of its primitive and imprescriptible rights, and adopted 
aform of government acknowledged and submitted to by all 
Spaniards, of both hemispheres; if the whole of the measures of 
this government have been unanimously applauded and confirmed 
by the general obedience and consent of all the provinces of the 
monarchy—since even those occupied by the enemy successively 
named their deputies to the Cortes without any reserve or 
objection whatever, thus, by this very act giving their assent and 
approbation to all that had been previously done; if, in short, 
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all freely and spontaneously adhered to the Constitution by them 
framed, and in conformity thereto named their deputies to the 
Ordinary Cortes afterwards assembled 5 who, for a moment, can 
venture to doubt the legitimacy of the National Congress, or 
what government can be pronounced more legal than the Cortes, 
whether the General and Extraordinary ones which assembled in 
Cadiz, or the Ordinary ones dissolved in Madrid, in 1814 ? 

The nation being assembled in the persons of its true and legal 
representatives, and these invested with most ample and unlimited 
powers, to resolve all matters connected with the convocation of 
the House,'as wellas all others appertaining to it,without restrictions 
of any kind, this body of delegates entered on their sittings and 
commenced their deliberations in sight of the very enemy. Their 
discussions were frequently accompanied by the thunders of the 
neighbouring cannon ; and shells, launched by the enemy, some- 
times fell round the very hall in which the meetings were held. 
On this account, however, their deliberations were not interrupted ; 
and the fathers of their country, by the courage they displayed, 
animated the most timid. Most remarkable example and worthy 
of imitation! Such a one as, like most others evinced in the affairs 
of Spain, gives to the events belonging to the history of that 
country a peculiar character of grandeur and originality. 

From the first moment of their meeting, the worthy representa- 
tives showed to the nation what might be expected from them; 
and thenceforwards confidence and joy began to revive in the 
hearts of Spaniards. One of the many phenomena exhibit- 
ed by the revolution of Spain, may be found in the wise measures 
adopted by the legislature, which also give a very good idea of 
the acquirements and judgment of the members themselves. Indeed, 
how could it be supposed that a nation in which the exercise of 
the mind had, for the space of three hundred years, been chained 
down in a manner that has no parallel in any other part of the 

* The writs or letters sent to the provinces, for the convening of the 
Cortes, were conformable to those intentions from the beginning manifested 
to the nation by the Central Junta; it being therein proposed, as the chief 
occupation of the Cortes, to frame a Constitution worthy of the Spanish nation, 
aud to raise that generous people to the dignity of a state constituted on the 
basis of freedum. This also was required by the circumstances of the 
nation and the general opinion of Spaniards, who were so fully persuaded 
thatthe principal object to which the attention of the General and Extraordi- 
nary Cortes would be called, was the Constitution of the Monarchy, that even 
Don Pedro Cevallous, whose views in this respect cannot be deemed suspici- 
ous, wrote over from England to urge the measure. In the Journal of the 
Sittings of the 7th September, 1810, Vol. 1. the following passage is read : 
“ a report was presented respecting the memoir addressed by Don Pedro 
Cevallos, from London, in which, after tendering his allegiance and ad- 
hesion to the Cortes, he manifests how advisable it would be to form the 
Constitution of the kingdom.” 
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world, should have contained within itself sons so far advanced 
in a knowledge of the progress of the human intellect; men who 
certainly might bear a comparison with the learned of other 
nations, more free and enlightened? How could it be believed 
that, in open defiance of the Inquisition and political despotism, 
defective education, the difhiculties of intercourse, and the isolated 
state in which Spain stood, with regard to other countries of 
Europe, in the first national body that assembles, the basis of a 
free Constitution are laid, the freedom of the press decreed, the 
Inquisition abolished, the monastic orders reformed, the influence 
of the clergy diminished, the shackles on industry, agriculture, 
and commerce, removed, and all this voted by great majorities, 
and amidst the cares and exigencies of a most desolating war? 
Occurrences so remarkable convey the most favorable ideas of the 
natural disposition of the Spanish people ; and at the same time 
that they evince to us what was the state of Spain in 1808, 
evidently demonstrate the inutility of those shackles intended to 
keep men in ignorance, and that, notwithstanding so many obstacles 
the light of truth penetrates and diffuses itself every where around. 
Never was a system better combined than that of Spain, in order 
to degrade and brutify a people: still we see she is the third among 
the great nations of Europe, that seeks to constitute herself in a 
free manner, and this before many others whose governments 
have of late been incomparably more enlightened. 

On the 24th September, the day on which the Cortes assembled, 
they issued their first decree, in which, taking into consideration the 
existing state of Spain, and desirous, at the same time, of manifest- 
ing the principle most essentially destructive to the pretensions 
of Buonaparte, they declared, without any dissentient voices, 
that the exercise of the national sovereignty resided in them, and 
pronounced the renunciations and transactions which took place 
at Bayonne, as null and void; not only for the want of freedom 
with which they had been carried into effect, but also principally 
because theywere divested of the consent of the nation. Faithful 
to their oaths, they acknowledged and proclaimed afresh King 
Ferdinand VII. de Bourbon, as their only and lawful king ; they 
established the most just and disinterested basis for the exercise 
of the public authority; and reserving to themselves the legislative 
power in the whole ofi ts extent,theyleft the executive functions 
to a Council of Regency representing the King, and the judicial 
ones to the several tribunals. 

This is the decree which some of the enemies of the Cortes 
have since sought to represent as an overthrow of the monarchical 
government ; although the sovereign was therein again acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding his departure from the realm, his abdication 
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of the throne, and the pressure of the armies of the enemy ; giving 
toit the color of a treasonable attempt against the rights of the king, 
although in quality of such it proclaims him afresh, pronounces him 
as the legitimate and only one, and annuls the very title by which 
the enemy sought to deprive him of his crown; in short, asin 
contradiction with the oath they had previously taken, as if there 
could be any opposition between the national sovereignty exercis- 
ed by the Congress, by no means different from that assumed 
by the provincial Juntas, the Central one, and the Council of 
Regency, and that sovereignty which would be exercised by the 
King himself, newly acknowledged and restored to his throne, and 
acting under a representative Constitution such as the nation had 
a right to adopt for itself. 

In this manner did the Cortes seek to render the rights of the 
king more secure, to counteract the views of ambition, destroy 
the seeds of federalism, and inspire the people at large with more 
courage and confidence. The deliberations on this occasion 
were public, the intentions of the deputies pure and upright, and 
the sense and object of the declaration clear and manifest, as was 
afterwards repeatedly explained in the Cortes.' No one could 
have entertained any doubts on this head, unless a few persons 
dissatisfied with the new order established, who affected to enter. 
tain them with a view only to cavil and asperse. 

In its earliest sittings, the Congress decreed the freedom of 
the press with a great majority ; considering this as one of the 
best means to enlighten and know the public opinion, and also 
to proceed more correctly in the formation and arrangements of 
the Constitution. The discussions which on this occasion took 
place, besides their importance, are also remarkable, inasmuch 
as they gave rise to the distinction of two parties, whose names 
and classification are exclusively to be attributed to the public, 
In order that this subject may be correctly comprehended, it 
will not be improper, before we proceed any further, to say some- 
thing, in general terms, respecting the character and nature of 
the various elements of which the Congress was composed. 

In this, as is usual in all representative bodies, two great divi- 
sions comprehended the largest portion of the members. One 
party was in favor of reform, the other opposed to it. ‘lhe number of 
the clergy who had taken their seats, it must be acknowledged was 
too great with respect to the other members ; and although many of 
them were ardent partisans of reform, the largest portion were 
opposed, as well as others belonging to the privileged classes, 
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' Vide the Preliminary Remarks to the Constitution, drawn up by the 
member Arguelles. 
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magistrates, dependents on the old government, persons in gene- 
ral who had prospered by abuses, and enemies to all changes which 
might affect their interests. Long and contended debates preced- 
ed the decree for the freedom of the press, in which the ideas 
and way of thinking of those who spoke in pro and con began 
to be discovered. The public—who anxiously desired that the 
press should be unshackled, and in numbers attended, with a most 
lively interest, the sittings—began to eulogise as liberal those senti- 
ments of the members expressed in the affirmative, and to censure 
and condemn, as narrow-minded and servile, those of the opposite 
party ; and this denomination of things being applied to persons, 
as usually happens, thenceforwards served to distinguish, by the 
name of Liberales those who were friendly to reform, and to 
stigmatize by the appellation of Serviles the party opposed to 
any being carried into effect. Another division existed that might 
be called a third party, which being in general united with the 
Liberales, separated from them in certain questions concerning 
America. In all the parties, however, unanimity prevailed when 
the question turned on the repelling of a foreign enemy ; and the 
men most opposed in their opinions thought of nothing but of 
being Spaniards, when the independence of their country was 
at stake. * It is but right that this justice should be done to all; 
and it ought further to be acknowledged, that many of the 


1 This was seen in a mostremarkable manner when the decree of the 
ist of January, 1811, wason the tapis, by which the Cortes declared as 
null and void whatever act or agreement the King might enter into whilst 
under the control of Buonaparte or subject to his influence. They solemnly 
pledged themselves not to acknowledge and obey the monarch whilst a 
captive, but only when he should be free, restored to his faithful subjects, 
placed in the bosom of the national Congress; and in the name of the nation 
they swore to give no hearing toany propositions of arrangement or com- 
promise, and not to throw down their arms, till they had obtained the 
restoration of the king and the total evacuation of Spain and Portugal 
by the enemy; which alone could secure their religion as well as the abso- 
jute integrity and independence of the monarchy. This decree, which 
served as a foundation for the one issued on the 2d February, 1814, by the 
Ordinary Cortes, in consequence of the treaty entered into between 
Ferdinand VII. and Buonaparte, in Valencay, was passed unanimously ; 
and two deputies, the onea Liberale and the other a Servile, (Garcia 
Herreros and Estevan) who had not been able to assist on the day the 
question was carried, requested, the following one, that their names might 
be entered as having voted in the affirmative, in order that they might not 
be deprived of the satisfaction of being numbered among those mentioned 
inthe act, which was signed by all. If Monsieur de Pradt had been 
aware of this fact, he would not have ventured to assert, in his work on 
the Revolution of Spain, “ that the Cortes, assembled in Cadiz, had sent 
deputies to Joseph Buonaparte, who were detained in Seville by the news 
of the battle of Albuera.” 
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Serviles were animated by the best intentions. In proof of this 
truth it may be said, that members who, through the want of neces- 
sary information, were at first favorable to the Inquisition as well 
as other prejudicial institutions, by the operation of time, were 
seen among the number of the opponents, as soon as the debates 
had furnished them with the means of correcting their own errors. 
In the three parties there were eloquent members who greatly 
distinguished themselves, especially among the Liberales,* in 
which number were individuals of great wisdom and information 
in matters appertaining to government, who sustained their 
arguments and opinions by extempore speeches, or aided the 
committees by their way of thinking and reports; displaying 
acquirements of an extensive and valuable nature. 

The freedom of the press having been decreed by the Cortes, 
the measure was not only well received but also treated with the 
greatest respect; and the Servile papers enjoyed the same latitude 
as the Liberale ones, even abusing it much more than the latter, 
as may be seen by the Journals they published, more an grr | 
El Procurador,and Atalaya De la Mancha;* papers whi 
seemed to emulate each other in acrimony, and the lengths to 
which they considered they might go. 

The Cortes, soon after this decree, occupied themselves in 
a plan to do away with the feudal rights. Feudalism in Spain had 
never attained that ascendency seen in some other countries, nor 
had it there taken such deep root. The rights of hunting and 
fishing, those of privileged mills, as well as many others, burden- 
some and prejudicial to the people, although known in Spain, were 
not so generally extended as in other countries. In Valencia, 
however, there were many privileges which weighed heavy on 
the people, as well asin Galicia; and in all parts there were 
lordships and other remains of feudalism, which it was necessary 
to abolish, as in fact was subsequently done, almost unanimously, 
after due and mature deliberation. + 

* Amon, ithe Liberale party were Don Augustin Arguelles, S*. Munos Tor- 
rero, Count de Tureno, Calatrava, Garcia-Herreros, Villanueva, Antillon, &c. ; 
among the oppxsite party were Messrs. Ynguanzo, Cauedo, Valiente, 
Gutierrez de la Huerta, &c. In the American party were Mexia, Teran, 
Leyva, Arispe, and several others, 

* These paper- continued their labors after the return of Ferdinand VII. 
when the freedom of the press, as well as all the liberal institutions, were 
suppres-ed ; hut they excerded the bounds of propriety so much, so great 
were the «alumnies and toul aspersions with which they soiled their > 
that the government, although tavorable to them, at length felt itself com- 
pelled to protubit their pubhcation. 

3 The worthy Archbishop of Santiago, (St. James) Muzquiz, who was 
affected »y this decree, remonstrated against it to the Cortes, “ne 
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In the mean time a committee, composed of 15 members, ' 
prepared the project of the Constitution, eventually presented to 
the Congress. ‘The debates oneach of the articles were long and 
deliberate, as became the importance of the object—certainly one 
of the most momentous of those for which the Cortes had assem- 
bled—and the discussions were conducted with all the learning 
and skill to be expected from an assembly that could boast of 
many enlightened members. We shall not here enter into an 
examination of the Constitution, already generally known, and 
respecting which the public are enabled to form accurate opinions. 
In it, at the side of enactments which by some may be considered 
as defects, will be found the real principles and ground-work 
of all free Constitutions. We nevertheless deem it necessary to 
make a few remarks on certain points it contains, which, in the 
eyes of many, may have appeared imperfect or contradictory. 
Such, in the first place, are, the want of an Upper House, like 
that of Great Britain; the inability of Representative Members 
exercising the functions of ministers to the crown; and the re- 
strictions against deputies being elected a second time. 

There is no system, however excellent it may be, that can be 
made applicable to, or suit all circumstances, which very frequent- 
ly destroy the best theories when reduced to practice ; and although 
this may be deemed a misfortune, it would still be a greater one 
to adopt any system, whatever it might be, without their being 
duly taken into consideration. Were we to attempt an examina- 
tion of the state of Spain, and bring to view the circumstances 
and motives which called the Representatives of the nation toge- 
ther, it would be found, that a different course could not then 
have been pursued; and this conclusion is warranted by the 
benefits afterwards derived. ‘The monstrous state of the nobility 
in Spain, the multitude of nobles in one province, and the scarcity 
of them in another ; the variety and confusion of classes in this 
same body; the opposition that would have been met with from 
the generality of them, if the composition of an Upper House had 
been confined to the Grandees of Spain; in short, the general 
discredit attached to the greatest part of the latter, and their 
disposition and propensities, owing to their ignorance and preju- 
dices, rather to destroy than preserve any new institution, however 


grounds that the lordships he possessed were not his own but belonging 
to the holy apostle above named. 


* These were Messrs. Munos-Torrero, Arguelles, Espiga, Oliveros, Perez 
De Castro, Fernandez de Leyva, Morales-Duarez, Gutierrez de la Huerta, 


Perez Valiente, Caiiedo, Barcena, Ric, Tauregui, and Menudiola. 
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great the privileges that might be granted to them ;' rendered a 
second Chamber not only impracticable but also prejudicial : as 
the object of the legislator in its formation, was counteracted by 
circumstances, and it became necessary to defer it, in case 
experience should make it appear indispensable, to better times, 
when the great proprietors and rich men of the state, truly inte- 
rested in the preservation of a free Constitution, as well by their 
moral improvement as a more equitable means of acquiring wealth, 
should be able to form a body essentially conservative. 

With regard to the clause relating to the ministers, and the pro- 
vision against members being re-elected, the same has happened 
in all countries where, for the first time, the road to liberty has 
been opened, and the people freed from the yoke of a despotic 
government. The dread and distrust with which all acts emanat- 
ing from such a government are viewed, causes every one, in the 
first moments, to be anxious to place barrier on barrier, and some- 
times, perhaps, with no very great discernment. The same also 
may be said of the re-election of members; an excessive delicacy, 
on the part of the Cortes, led them to this decision, which, under 
any other circumstances, would have been deemed inexplicable. Po- 
liticians may laugh as much as they please, at the causes which 
induced the Cortes to adopt these two resolutions, pronouncing 
them weak. and of little moment, compared with the great benefits 
to be derived to the nation from the union of the government with 
the legislative power, by means of its ministers, and of the invaria- 
bleness and solidity of a representative system, when the deputies 
composing the same can be re-elected ; but they must reflect, that 
in countries where liberty is in its infancy, and where the means 
to sustain it are not generally known, great risk is run in the 
adoption of these advantages ; because personal views of ambition 
are attributed to the promoters of them, by which means their 
efforts in favor of liberty fall into a disrepute that might prove 
greatly injurious to their establishment. In Spain, these proofs of 
disinterestedness evinced by the members of the Cortes, have ac- 


* All the independenceand all the dignity of a member of an Upper House, 
or Peer of the Realm, 1s not equivalent, in the imagination of one of our 
Grandees, to tiie distinction of wearing the grand cross, to the right of enter- 
ing the king’s bed-chamber, and the merit of attending his person. Accus- 
tomed t. consider the situation of inmate of the palace as the summit of 
bonur, of brilliancy, and of furtune, and possessing, on the other hand, lar, 
entails ; av herediary magistracy, howeverelevated it might be, would not 
esteemed by them in comparison with the more favorite objects of their ambi- 
tion. From t us number ought, however, to be excluded some Grandees, well 
known and esteemed jn the nation for their learning and love of liberty ; 
such as the Duke de Frias, the Marquis-de Villafranca, and others. 
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quired for them a well merited reputation, which will not be lost 
to the welfare and prosperity of their country. 

Another of the remarkable defects some persons have noticed 
in the Spanish Constitution, is the want of religious toleration. 
This determination which, among other nations, would most as- 
suredly constitute a grievous evil, could not at that time be consi- 
dered so in Spain. In that country only one creed is known, con- 
sequently no class was injured by the measure. The exclusion, 
during three centuries, of all religions but the C.tholic one, had 
thence banished all other modes of worship; so that very few per- 
sons of a different persuasion were to be found, except a small 
number of foreigners, established in the seaports, for the purposes 
of trade The only injury that could be apprehended from the 
clause in question was, that of discouraging the access of foreign- 
ers, whose intercourse and establishment in Spain would be ex- 
tremely valuable ; but as by the intent and meaning of this measure 
they were not prevented from arriving and establishing themselves 
among us, whatever their creed might be, and the public use of 
their worship was alone forbidden, the above inconvenience could 
not be felt; and few would have been restrained from going to 
form establishments in Spain, where they could rely en the security 
of their persons and property and the free exercise of their indus- 
try, which the Constitution offered to them. In time, and when 
through the medium of the press and the establishment of freedom, 
the public opinion had been better formed in this respect, by 
all being made to understand how just and necessary it is to re- 
spect all religions ; and on the other hand, the number of foreigners 
had increased: then the Spanish Catholic would not be alarmed 
to see the Protestant temple erected at the side of his church, as 
his ancestors beheld the mosque and synagogue, previous to the 
“introduction of the Inquisition. But to establish toleration sud- 
denly, after the empire of the above tribunal had lasted three cen- 
turies, would have been folly, and furnished the clergy with a 
pretext to raise an outcry against reform in a more efficacious 
manner. What then, would they not have called the liberal party ; 
whom, notwithstanding all this circumspection, they have neverthe- 
less treated as atheists and jacobins ? 

The declaration of the national sovereignty has also been consi- 
dered as the manifestation of an useless and abstract principle, pos- 
sibly prejudicial in its application. But, if this declaration be thought 
unnecessary ina nation that tranquilly and in concert with the 
sovereign, reforms its Constitution ; in Spain, abandoned as she then 
was by the monarch, transferred, without being consulted, as actual 
property to another owner, and by the abdication of her prince 
treated as a rebel on account of her resistance, it became impossible 
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to avoid making, in the face of the universe, the solemn declara- 
tion of a principle on which is founded the right of all nations to 
defend themselves, and to take into their own hands the supreme 
power: a right which Spain in fact possessed, whenever her kings 
should voluntarily have alienated or forfeited the crown. Where 
is the nation that would not have recorded this principle, under 
similar circumstances ? The same had, on former occasions, been 
pronounced in Spain, in times less urgent ; as may be seen by the 
famous speech of Chancellor Rui Lopez Davalos, during the minority 
of King John II. in which he offers the crown to his uncle, the 
Infante Don Fernando :' a speech certainly most eloquent, and, on 
account of its daring and liberal ideas, worthy of competing 
with the most distinguished ones pronounced and published in our 
own days. In it the above rights of the nation are acknowledged 
as a principle perfectly well received, and conformable to the inte- 
rests of the people. If from the declaration we pass on to the 
exercise, we shall soon afterwards see, in Arragon, at the death of 
King Martin, that the kingdoms of Valencia, Catalonia, and Arra- 
gon, named a Junta which assembled in Caspe, for the purpose of 
electing a king who might be the most suitable ; and they chose 
the Infante Don Fernando de Castilla.» In times more re- 
mote, many similar precedents are to be found. Don Alonzo, 
called El Batallador, had \eft the Templars heirs to his kingdoms, 
when the Cortes of Arragon assembled in Monzou refused to com- 
ply with his will, and elected Don Ramiro the Monk, and the 
Navarrese, Don Garcia Ramirez. In this respect, what modern 
Constitution can boast of principles more liberal than the charter of 
Sobrarve, which gave rise to the liberties of Arragon? These ar- 
rived at such a pitch, that Inigo Arista, whom they raised to the 
throne, solemnly bound himself, in case he infringed their liberties, 
that the Arragonese might elect another king ; a Christian or even a 
Pagan.+ It ought further to be observed, that the declaration of the 
national sovereignty passed the Cortes almost unanimously ; such 
was the general conviction with regard to its necessity and pro- 
priety. 

As for the rest, the Constitution established the fundamental 
bases of national liberty and prosperity. In its personal freedom, 


» Vide Mariana, Lib. ix, Cap. 5. 

2 Zurita, Anales de Arragon, Lib. xi. 

3 Ibid. Lib. 1. Cap. $2 and 53. 

* Ibid. Ibid. Lib. 1. In Spain these principles, even under the house of Aus- 
tria, were not so alarming as they now are; for plays were then represented, 
in which the people were reminded of these ancient privileges. Vide part of 
the oath taken by Inigo Arista, in the comedy of Don Francisco de Villegas, 
entitled La Eneas de la Virgen. 
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the independence ‘of the Judges, and the publicity of trials, were 
secured, and the means of defence were also provided for the ac- 
cused. Juries are established by one of its articles ; but their being 
put in practice was delayed, till the moment when the Cortes, by 
adopting some previous arrangements, should think fit to carry 
them into effect. The national representation was therein better 
constituted than ever it had been before, and the majority of 
Spaniards concurred in the nomination of their deputies. The 
freedom of the press, that essential element of representative go- 
vernments, was also made a fundamental and invariable law. he 
administration of the provinces and towns was left to the care of the 
inhabitants, who, among themselves elected, and at stated periods 
renewed, the members of their own municipalities and provincial 
deputations, without any interference on the part of the government. 
In short, provision was made for the future, by establishing, with 
great prudence and foresight, the legal means to change, in the 
course of time, whatever conviction and experience might deem 
necessary to reform. 

Such, in substance, is the spirit and contents of the Spanish Con- 
stitution. The Cortes had the satisfaction to see the inexplicable 
delight with which their labors were received by the Spanish peo- 
ple, and the manner in which they were appreciated by other 
nations,’ some sovereigns having acknowledged them in formal and 
express terms.* The whole of the inhabitants of Cadiz and La 


? The infanta, Dona Carlota Joaquina, then princess of Brazils and now 
Queen of Portugal, in a letter dated June 28th, 1812, written to the Regency 
of Spain, and by the latter communicated to the Cortes, expresses herself in 
the following words: ‘ Filled with joy, I congratulate you on the subject of 
the goodand wise Constitution which the august Congress of the Cortes have 
Just.sworn to and published, amidst such general applause, and so highly 
appreciated by myself: since I consider it as the fundamental basis of the 
felicity aud independence of the nation, and as a proof which my beloved 
countrymen give to the world, of the love and fidelity they entertain for their 
legitimate sovereign, and uf the valor and constancy with which they de 
fend his rights and those of the nation.” 

* Article 2d. of the treaty made between Spain and Prussia, at Basle, on 
the 20th January, 1814. “H M. the King of Prussia acknowledges H. M. 
Ferdinand VII. as the only legitimate king of the Spanish Monarchy in both 
hemispheres; as well as the Regency of the kingdom which, during his ab- 
sence and captivity, represents him, legitimately elected by the General and 
Extraordinary Cortes, in conformity to the Constitution sanctioned by the 
latter, and sworn to by the nation.”—Article 5th of the treaty concluded be- 
tween Spain and Russia, in Weliki-Louki, on the 20th July, .81¢. “H. M. 
the Emperor of all the Russias, acknowledges as legitimate, the General and 
Extraordinary Cortes now assembled in Cadiz, as well a~ the Constitution 
which the latter have decreed and sancuuned.”—Article Srd, of the reaty 
made between Spain and Sweden, dated Stockholm, March 19th, 1819.— 
“H. M. the King of Sweden acknowledges as legitimate the General and Ex- 
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Isla de Leon, the whole of the troops stationed there, carried their 
rejoicings to the highest pitch of enthusiasm; the whole of the 
provinces, as well in the Peninsula as beyond seas, all the armies, 
even those Spaniards who resided in foreign countries, celebrated the 
possession of the Constitution as an inestimable benefit, and amidst 
general acclamations swore to maintain its observance. The 
councils and authorities of the first order, the chancery-courts, the 
prelates and ecclesiastical chapters, almost all the religious commu- 
nities and principal municipalities, the universities and other lite- 
rary corporations, nearly the whole of the public establishments, 
persons in office, and an infinite number of private individuals, 
emulously sent in their spontaneous congratulations to the Congress, 
manifesting their gratitude by the most lively and expressive de- 
monstrations. ‘These circumstances are still recent and fresh in 
the memories of all; millions exist who saw them, and numberless 
documents could be quoted in the shape of positive evidence. No 
human institution was ever received in so fervent and enthusiastic 
amanner; no civil law was ever so solemnly accepted and recorded 
in the hearts of a people. The proofs of these facts, as we have just 
observed, are preserved in the persons of thousands of living wit- 
nesses and in imperishable documents ; and these feelings and pre- 
dilections are again confirmed, by the universal cry of the Spanish 
people in 1820. 

The Cortes continued laboring in the important work of the 
social edifice ; and after building up, as it were, the principal walls 
by means of the Constitution, their main object was to complete 
and perfect it by their subsequent endeavors. Of these, one of the 
chief features was the abolition of the well known tribunal of the 
Inquisition. Although indirectly abolished by the Constitution, 
the Spanish nation seemed called upon to abolish such a tribunal 
as this— possibly the chief cause of the many evils experienced—in 
formal and express terms. Buonaparte’s previous decree for its 
abolition, issued at his head quarters of Chamartin, in all proba- 
bility contributed to this determination on the part of the national 
representatives. Many Liberales were of opinion, that the act of a 
foreigner, abolishing a noted institution, whatever it might be, in a 
military manner, was to treat the nation with a want of decorum 
and respect ; and indeed some Serviles did not fail to avail them- 
selves of the circumstance itself to derive arguments in favor of the 
existence of the establishment.' ‘The Inquisition had been left, as it 


traordinary Cortes assembled in Cadiz, as well as the Constitution they have 
decreed and sanctioned.” 

: Vide speech of the Inquisitor Riesco, at the discussions on the project 
of the decree respecting the Inquisition. 
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were, suspended in its functions ever since the insurrection in 1808, 
although its partisans lost no opportunity of urging its re-establish- 
ment. On the contrary, the liberal party in the Cortes, from the 
moment of the first meeting of this body, did not cease to prepare 
the public mind, in order afterwards to secure a complete triumph. 
Foreigners have paid little attention to the true and most terrible 
evil produced by this tribunal. Horror-struck with the great num- 
ber of unfortunate victims it has tried and burnt, they have usually 
confined themselves to imprecations on this subject ; without re- 
flecting, that the excesses of the Inquisition, in burning and perse- 
cuting two centuries ago, were common in all parts. In Germany, 
England, France, burnings took place the same as in Spain ; and if 
in the latter country autos de fé were celebrated, in France a St. 
Bartholomew’s day and dragoon-scenes equally took place. In 
more recent times, this species of fanatic fury became softened, as 
in the rest of Europe; and with difficulty could the Inquisition be 
accused of any thing so abominable as what happened to Chevalier 
de la Barre, in France.' But these proceedings, more or less harsh 
and horrid, every where came to a close ; because a clerical magis- 
tracy, exercised in a manner so contrary to the spirit of the gospel 
and the interests of society, in other countries, was not armed with 
the powers of excommunication and the other means necessary to 
sustain fanaticism and ignorance, or enabled to prolong the ascen- 
dency of an institution so fatal. It is probable, that this very tribu- 
nal would, in the midst of its crimes, have fallen tothe ground of itself 
if its ministers, instead of being ecclesiastics, had been lay judges. 
Their interests then would not have been the same, their means of 
controlling the minds of the people different, the cloak of religion 
would not have so easily covered »iachiavelian policy, and the 
terror of their executions would not have been counterbaianced 
by the respect and veneration paid to ministers of the sanctuary. 
This was in fact the true evil that pressed on the Spanish nation, 
and proved to it more fatal than the religious wars were to France. 
During the latter, the blood that was spilled by the fury of factions 
and on the fields of battle, at least gave tone and vigor to the 
minds of men, instead of degrading them; and, as Voltaire observes, 
if it did not accelerate, at least it did not stop the progress of reason : 
but the tremendous tribunal of the Inquisition, by its constant sys- 
tem of oppression, common to all parts of the monarchy, placed al- 
most insurmountable obstacles in the way of yenius and improvement. 
Prying out the most secret actions, and persecuting man in the very 
asylum of his own thoughts, whither tyranny itself cannot pene- 


—! Vide Voltaire; “ Affaires Célebres;” “Le Cri du Sang Innocent, et Le 
Précis de la Procédure d’ Abbeville.” 
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trate, the Inquisition had in great measure chained down reason ; 
and, on the other hand, being extremely watchful to prevent the 
introduction of foreign books and the circulation of new ideas, had 
retarded the progress of civilisation. Hence that stationary state 
in which the Peninsula had been left, with regard to other nations ; 
and to this may be attributed so much backwardness in sciences 
and arts. The Spanish nation constantly showed itself opposed to 
such an establishment ; and far from its ever having been approved 
in the Cortes, the records of many of those held in the sixteenth 
century, are filled with petitions for its reform. In short, there has 
been no occasion in which Spaniards have been able freely to mani- 
fest their opinions, that they have failed to demand the abolition of 
the Inquisition. This was the ground-work of one of the petitions of 
the celebrated Commoners in the sixteenth century, when that unfor- 
tunate wur took place which put an end to Castilian liberty." The 
discussions which took place in the Cortes on the abolition of this tri- 
bunal, were the most solemn and luminous, and their result the most 
complete triumph in favor of learning and philosophy. The question 
was carried with a majority of two-thirds; and those who opposed it, 
with the exception of six or eight, did not defend the Inquisition in 
the form under which it existed, but under a reformed one. Indeed, 
how could this be otherwise, when its mode of judicial proceeding 
is considered, its horrid secrecy, the protection it gave to the occult 
informer, and the manner in which the accused was neglected and 
trampled upon. Thus, this body, composed of Spaniards bred up 
under the terrible scourge of the Inquisition, caused the real opinion 
on the subject of this institution to be made known, as soon as 
they were enabled freely to express their sentiments. From all 
parts, thanks were sent up to the Congress on the abolition, and on 
no side was any complaint or remonstrance heard. 

The extraordinary Cortes also occupied themselves in the re- 
form of the monastic orders, their decrease, and in restraining the 


: In Europe, generally, very defective ideas are entertained of this war. It 
was not (ne effurt ofa party, a quarrel of the grandees against the king ; nor 
a wish to sustain the Interests of any particular class: the only object was 
to defend the liberties of Castile, to give them greater latitude, and to pre- 
serve them against the attacks of regal power and the councils of the king. 
It was also the first war of this kind in Europe. Its chief, the unfortunate 
Juan de Padilla, descended from an illustrious family of Toledo, and was 
one of the most accomplished gentlemen of his time. Vide the portrait 
made of |:1m, 1 his letters by Guevara, although a personal enemy. As the 
regal po. er trom that time pressed so heavily in Spain, all the writers who 
have had ««casion to speak of these events, either did it with great circum- 
spection «r marked paitiality. For this reasun their assertions in favor of 
the commoners are deserving of more weight. The Cortes had agreed that 
4 monument should be erected to the memory of Juan de Padilla. 
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admission of noviciates. They also endeavoured to diminish the pro- 
perty of the clergy, by applying it to the extinction of the national 
debt ; but in order to realise all this, mild means were adopted, 
and violent extremes uniformly avoided. Facilities were af- 
forded for the secularisation of friars, and pensions secured to 
them; and, with regard to the ecclesiastical chapters, the giving 
away of nominal prebendships, which had not annexed to them the 
care of souls, was suspended. 

Finally, to the branch of finances the Cortes devoted particular 
attention This important object was divided into two principal 
parts : viz. the system of taxes, and the liquidation of the public 
debt. The first presented great difficulties ; the confused and be- 
wildered state of the nation, the debased administration during the 
time of Charles IV. and the necessity of levying extraordinary im- 
posts for the carrying on of the war, were circumstances which 
rendered any measures in this respect extremely arduous and per- 
plexing. One of the great inconveniences experienced in the finan- 
cial department, is to separate from the natural channels a portion 
of the public riches in order to employ it in a barren manner. 
When the inevitable evil prevails, the only good that can be done 
consists in the adoption of means todiminish it, or that the portion so 
separated be the smallest possible. Unfortunately, the large armed 
force which the nations of Europe continually kept on foot, and which 
by its nature is so expensive, requires that the people should be 
heavily taxed. In Spain, as the enemy went on evacuating the 
country, ready means and resources were necessary, as well as the 
immediate establishment of a system of finance. ‘The French had 
altered the ancient system, in most parts where they had remained ; 
or had modified it according to the exigency of circumstances, in- 
dependent of many exactions and forced contributions. If the an- 
cient method of levying the taxes had at that time existed, the Cortes 
would certainly have done best to continue it for some time, not- 
withstanding its great inconveniences, and to have gradually modified 
it, considering the great injuries attendant on all sudden changes in 
matters of finance ; but this could not be done, every thing was, in 
fact, overturned. On the other hand, the organisation of a new sys- 
tem presented great difficulties. The want of statistical data, the 
wretched state of the inhabitants, and the urgent necessity of 
adopting some plan or other without delay, did not allow of the 
introduction of such a system as could have been desired, and which, 
no doubt, in time would have been carried into effect. Hence was 
it determined for the moment to adopt a general distribution, under 
the name of Direct Contribution ; which, although extremely bur- 
densome on the inhabitants, owing to the unavoidable inequality in 
the mode of collecting it, was still more so, owing to the high 
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rate of assessment rendered indispensable in order to maintain so 
large an army on foot. In time, and by the constant meeting of 
the national Representatives, all would have been improved; the 
aSsessment, at the end of the war, would have been decreased ; the 
inequalities would have been less or have entirely disappeared, on the 
acquisition of better statistical information; and in the larger towns 
possibly a new order of indirect taxes would have been adopted. 
The public would also have been satisfied by seeing the accounts 
of the expenditure, as well as the improvements in the financial de- 
partment, which were carrying on. Notwithstanding the high and 
unequal rate of the assessment, the good sense of the inhabitants ; 
who, on the one hand were sensible of the necessity, urgency, and im- 
possibility, for the want of more correct statistical data, of a better 
plan, and on the other convinced that every thing was done for the 
best, and confiding in the zeal and vigilance of their Representatives, 
induced them to submit willingly and readily to this contribution. 

The second part of the branch of finance—the liquidation of the 
public debt—was proceeded in with the utmost deliberation. The 
Cortes began by acknowledging the whole of the public debt, 
whatever was its origin and nature, and afterwards created a Com- 
mittee, called of Public Credit, which wus always to be named by 
the Cortes and act independently of the Treasury. This committee 
was charged with the property of the clergy, and other funds appli- 
cable to the liquidation of the public debt ; and by this means con- 
fidence was so much restored that the Vales Reales, or Exchequer 
bills, immediately acquired a value which they had not borne for 
many years. 

What has already been said may suffice to convey a faithful idea of 
the great and important labors of the Extraordinary Cortes; but, 
before we close this subject, it may be proper to say something re- 
specting the great influence some foreigners have incautiously attri- 
buted to the British in the deliberations of the Cortes. In order to do 
away with their assertions, no more would be necessary than to 
read the speech of Lord Castlereagh, pronounced in Parliament, in 
1816, in which he spoke with so much injustice of the spirit that 
reigned in the Cortes, and when he applauded the system adopted by 
the Spanish Ministry at that time. Nevertheless, in confirmation of 
what has just been said, we shall add certain facts, tending to prove 
the evident falsity of the charge in question. 

Three important negociations were undertaken by the British 
Ministry with the Cortes, viz. a free trade with the Spanish Ameri- 
can possessions ; the mediation of that government for the pacifica- 
tion of the revolted provinces beyond seas ; and the conferring the 
command of the Spanish army on the Duke of Wellington. The 
British government met with no success in the two first applica- 
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tions; and the third point was carried when all urgency for it had 
ceased. The grant of free trade was deferred, for two reasons : the 
first, because it became necessary to form new tarifs and establish 
another Custom House system, in order that the trade of the Pe- 
ninsula might be less injured by the sudden change in the existing 
relations with the provinces of America; and the second, because 
in adopting the just principles of free trade, it was necessary to 
give to it all the latitude the object involved, by granting to fo- 
reign nations a general and free entry into all the ports of America. 
The complication of so many interests required time for the adop- 
tion of the resolution, and the Cortes occupied themselves in carry- 
ing into effect this system, which was to have been uniform for all 
nations. 

With regard to the mediation proposed for the revolted provinces 
in America, the Cortes roundly refused their compliance ; not only 
because they did not conceive it proper for foreign nations to inter- 
fere in our domestic dissensions, but also because two of the bases 
offered by the British Ministry seemed to be conceived in terms 
which involved the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
provinces in question. We shall not here decide whether the 
Cortes did well or ill; it suffices to prove, by this fact, that the 
British had not, in the Cortes, that influence they are supposed to 
have possessed. 

It remains only to notice what occurred regarding the command 
of the Duke of Wellington, which did not take place till after the 
battle of Salamanca, in 1812. This had previously been solicited 
by the British Ambassadors, but the Cortes did not at that time 
conceive it advisable to give their consent. When they did, it 
was done spontaneously, and without any further solicitation. 
This determination, on the part of the Cortes, which by some has 
been so greatly censured, was no doubt one of their most fortunate 
measures. In all their determinations, two grand objects were 
to be kept in view; one, the independence of the nation, 
joined with the earliest possible liberation from the enemy by 
whom it was oppressed ; and the other, the defence and security 
of the national liberties. In order to realise the first without loss 
of time, unity and concert were necessary in the military opera- 
tions, which could not take place as long as the command was di- 
vided among many chiefs. After the victory of Salamanca, no 
other general enjoyed so large a share of popularity, and concili- 
ated all interests, so wellas the Duke of Wellington. The Spanish 
generals had rendered very important services to their country ; 
but the particular position in which each one of them had been 
left by existing circumstances, had not allowed any one of them 
to signalise himself above the rest. The Duke of Wellington, at 
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the head of a large and every where victorious army, stood with- 
out a rival, and enjoyed the advantage of being able to combine 
the operations of the allies with those of the Spanish army. The 
command of the troops was also less dangerous to national liberty 
in the hands of a foreigner, who might seek to abuse it, than in 
those of a Spaniard, disposed to be guilty of a dereliction of duty. 
Hence did it happen, that the command given to Lord Wellington 
in no way influenced the ruin of the liberal system, or of the Con- 
stitution : the armed force immediately under his orders were a part 
of the most Constitutional troops belonging to the Spanish army ; 
and some of those very same divisions, without consulting the sen- 
timents of their Commander-in-chief, subsequently offered to sus- 
tain the Regency against the intentions of the King. The division 
commanded by Elio, in Valencia, was the only one that offered it- 
self to destroy the Constitutional government; and this was not 
under the immediate orders of the British general. This is the 
truth, whatever may have been the reports the evil-minded have 
endeavoured to circulate. The British therefore, we again repeat, 
had no influence whatever in the Cortes, nor did the latter keep 
up with them any other than friendly relations, such as circum- 
stances and the reciprocal interests of both nations required. This 
will always be the case with every other nation that may seek to 
have any undue preponderance in Spain, as long as the constitu- 
tional regimen is in force; and the same may be said of all free 
nations, more particularly Spain, where all foreign dominion is view- 
ed with so much horror. But, to return to the Cortes. 

As soon as the Constitution was promulgated, the House issued, 
as early as possible, and in conformity thereto, a Proclamation for 
convening the Ordinary Cortes for the 1st October, 181$, inthis man- 
ner confounding the calumnies of their enemies, who accused them 
of wishing to perpetuate themselves. They gave a still further 
proof of sincerity, when, on solicitations from various parts of the 
kingdom being repeated, urging them to continue sitting some time 
longer and till the proposed reforms were completed, they ordered 
that no more addresses of that kind should be admitted in the House. 
They judged that their chief duties had been performed. They 
had framed a Constitution which the whole nation had applauded, 
freely and spontaneouslf accepted ; and it had been acknowledged 
by all the allies of Spain. They had introduced and carried it 
into operation ; it was then in full force, the whole of the tribunals 
and courts of justice being organised, as well as the chief esta- 
blishments to which it had reference. They had drawn their alli- 
ance with England still closer together, carried three important 
treaties into effect with Russia, Prussia, and Sweden ; and they be- 
held the Spanish name respected throughout the whole of Europe. 
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They left the Peninsula free from the presence of the same enemy 
who, the year before, had bombarded Cadiz; they had on foot a 
brilliant army of 180,000 men, in a state of discipline never before 
seen; they left the provinces of Venezuela nearly pacified, and the 
insurrection considerably diminished in the other parts of America ; 
they had relieved the people from a great number of perplexing 
and burdensome taxes, opened the road for their advancement, ree 
formed and improved the revenue, and restored the public credit. 
In short, at the expense of three years of cares and watchings, they 
had been able. to save the state, which scarcely could be said 
to have had an existence when they assembled at the close of 1810; 
and, if they did not leave the grand work of the public felicity com 
plete, they had the satisfaction to see all the foundations laid, and 
every preparation made, in order that the succeeding Cortes might be 
able to put the finishing hand, by availing themselves of all the in- 
formation and experience of shave ptedecessors. It was conse- 
quently time for them to close their sittings, which they cid on the 
14th September, 1813, amidst the benedictions and tears of the in- 
habitants of Cadiz, who, by their demonstrations of love and grati- 
tude, on that day recompensed the members for all the cares and 
uneasiness they had undergone. Memorable Congress! Unparal- 
leled Congress, under every circumstance, and one which posterity 
cannot fail to view with admiration and respect, as well for its 
loyalty, patriotism and constancy, amidst the greatest adversities, as 
its indefatigable zeal, noble disinterestedness, and unceasing ardor, 
with which the members labored for the public good and the inte- 
rests of their constituents ! 

On the Ist October, 1813, the Ordinary Cortes opened their 
sittings in Cadiz; but in consequence of the distemper which 
broke out in that city, they afterwards removed to La Isla de Leon, 
and thence to Madrid, in January, 1814. The article of the Con- 
stitution providing against the re-election of members, and which a 
too inconsiderate principle of delicacy and disregard of private inter- 
est alone had dictated, now began to produce its bad effects. The 
men who had acquired for themselves in the nation a well desery- 
ed reputation, by their probity, information, and talents, and who 
had been, as it were, the soul and. foundation of all the good that 
had been done in the preceding Congress, were prevented from 
being again named; and the confidence the people had in them, 
and which is, and ought to be, the principle and ground work of 
all similar nominations, was by this means rendered of no ayail ; and 
it became necessary when known and tried men could heve been 
had, for the people to deliver themselves up to chance by placing 
their trust in the hands of newones. Fortunately, many of these cor- 
responded with the hopes the nation had formed of them, and showed 
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themselves worthy of having enjoyed a seat in the preceding Cortes. 
But the clergy,' alarmed at the changes and reforms which waged a 
war against their interests, more terrible than that of Napoleon, in- 
trigued in every quarter they were able, and obtained great influ. 
ence over the elections; aided by a host of those foul reptiles, who 
had prospered by the ancient abuses, and basked in the sunshine 
of court favor. 

These persons were numerous, and of a variety of classes; all 
enemies of the Cortes, and of liberal systems. Among them, be- 
sides those devoted to the prevalence of despotism, was to be found 
a new sect, which the evils of France and the interest of Napoleon 
had created; also, all those who in their hearts bewailed the de- 
struction of that debased administration, on which, up to the year 
1808, they had been able to build their own private fortunes, amidst 
public calamities and distress; who even beheld the rising of the 
nation in its own defence with a malignant eye, and considered 
the most active and zealous patriots as no other than deluding 
and noisy characters. To these were added several of the ancient 
possessors of lordships suppressed by the Cortes; many perpetual 
aldermen belonging to ancient municipalities, whose ofhces, by the 
Constitution, had ceased to be hereditary, and made subject to 
the free election of the people; some prelates, chapters, and other 
ecclesiastical persons, dissatisfied through the suspension of useless 
prebendships and benefices; others again because it had been de- 
clared that all Spaniards were bound to contribute to the burdens 
of the state; or owing to the abolition of the Inquisition, which, 
under the pretext of protecting religion, lent itself to the intrigues 
and speculations of many; there were also magistrates and judges, 
who had been prevented from carrying on arbitrary arrests, and 
proceeding according to their own will; they having been confined 


' When we name the clergy we speak of them as a body, but without includ- 
ing all the individuals belonging to it. The contrary would be a manifest 
injustice, when Munos-Torrero, Oliveros, Villanueva, Ruiz-Padron, Serra, 
Larrazabal, Bernabeu, Cepero, and other ecclesiastics, deputies in the first and 
second Cortes, have been the firmest pillars of the liberal party; the two first 
members of the committee for the project of the Constitution, and among 
those who most exerted themselves in it. It ought not, however, to be sup- 
posed, that the worthy ecclesiastics Spain contains are redueéd to the above 
number. Many parish-priests, some bishops, certain canons, and some 
other well-informed, virtuous, and distinguished individuals of the profession, 
are the friends of liberty, detest intolerance, deplore the ambition and ava- 
rice of some members of their own cloth, and for nothing sigh so much as 
to see the ministers of the sanctuary removed from all temporal affairs, con- 
formably to the spirit of the gospel, religion protected by its own means, 
and the church restored to the brilliancy and splendor it enjoyed in the four 
first ages. 
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to their judicial functions, at the same time they were so fond of 
also mixing in the affairs of government; besides the motley band 
of officers and others depending on the courts of judicature, who, 
by the promotion of arbitrations and conciliatory measures, had 
seen the civil suits greatly diminish, and who in criminal prosecu- 
tions had no longer an unlimited faculty to arrest, seize property, 
and extort money, by all kind of unjust and vexatious conduct. In 
short, the party inimical to the Cortes was composed of all those 
persons who felt themselves piqued from motives of vanity, envy, 
or because they had experienced merited displeasure, as well as all 
egotists and bad citizens, who are well with no government, and 
who have no other country but themselves. 

The whole of the above, and many more it would be too tedious 
to enumerate, joined with the dissatisfied clergy, worked on the 
good faith of the people during the time of the elections, and suc- 
ceeded in assembling a Jarge number of men, in general of much 
less talent and resources than the Serviles in the preceding Cortes, 
as well as more daring and indifferent to the approbation and cen- 
sure of the public. Thus did the two parties, of Liberales and Ser- 
viles, show themselves afresh in the Ordinary Cortes: and indeed it 
may be said they stood alone; for the third, or American party, 
almost entirely disappeared, having joined the liberal party. Ne- 
vertheless, the Servile faction was much more numerous in these 
than in the first Cortes; but their discredit was so great, through 
the natural effect of their scandalous dealings, that the majority 
was always in favor of the Liberales.' 

Hence the new Cortes followed the same course as the preced- 
ing ones, notwithstanding the existing factions, which did every 
thing in their power to embarrass their proceedings. They sus- 
tained the Constitution, and the decrees and measures of the Extra- 
ordinary Cortes; they made arrangements to complete the labors 
left unfinished; and laid the foundation of others, intended to give 
more perfection to the constitutional system. The Congress and 
Regency were in a state of the best harmony; the people of Madrid 
evinced the greatest regard for both authorities; the provinces 
began to recover from the ravages of the war; the deputations and 
municipalities every where set to work with the most animated 
zeal and activity; and political chiefs of talent and filled with emu- 
lation, directed the general movement and presided over the civil 
administration, in their respective districts. An extraordinary in- 
terest, and as it were a new life, animated the whole nation, and 


' Among these the following more particularly distinguished ‘hemselves; 
viz Martinez de la Rosa, Cepero, Isturiz, Canga, Arguelles, Quartero, &c.; 
In the other party, no one rendered bimself particularly remarkable. 
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the people appeared to feel the most lively joy and exultation at 
the idea of the new existence by which they were actuated. 
Spain at no time had known a similar tone in the community at 
large ;' and if this state of things could only have been preserved, 
not only the evils of the war would soon have been repaired, but 
also those brought upon her through the effects of misguided am- 
bition and three centuries of despotism. But this felicity was 


destined to be of short duration. ‘The genius of evil, stirring up 


~ 


envy, pride, as well as the egotism of certain men, unhappily born 


' M. de Pradt, in his work which he bas just published, on the present 
revolution in Spain, is greatly mistaken when he asserts that che Cunsteluf 


gion 
wus not in full force (u’ y étant pas mis ep vigeur), aud that it was an uct 
scarcely known to the people (a peu-pres incounu). The Consiitution was 


every where in full vigour previous to the return of the king, as much as it 
is possible for any new system to be so. All the constitutional authorities were 
in the complete exercise of their functions, and, excepting the country recent- 
ly evacuated by the enemy, where it had just been itroduced, ali the rest 
was governed by constitutional laws, which had already had a year’s trial, 
and in some provinces more. Besides, who ever doubted that the deputies 
for the Ordinary Cortes, were every where named according to coustitue 
ional furms? Hence the conjecture, which the ingenious author raises on 
the above assertion, disappears of itself, being devoid of all other foundation. 
In fact, had the constitutional act of Spain heen unknown tw the people; if 
jike that of 1793 in France, it had never been realised, or had never gone be- 
yond the project; the unanimity and ardor with which all have recently de- 
manded its restoration and again proclaimed it, without consulting each other, 
would have been a real miracle, or an event it would be impossible to explain. 
But, supposing what we have already said, and supposing also what is not 
less certain, viz. the universal applause and eager fondness with which it 
was formerly received, the astonisiiment at the present unanimity ceases, 
and the late explosion, instead of exciting wonder, rather gives room for sur- 
prise that the event has been so long delayed. The unfortunate Pcrlier and 
Lacy were fully sensible of these facts; they knew their own countrymen ; 
they had been over the country, and no one can suppuse they would have 
rushed on such dangerous enterprises without havjng on their side great 
probability of success. If tiey did not attain the object of their noble and 
heroic efforts, it was not because the people opposed resistance or were not 
disposed; but hecause misfortune, which so frequently accompanies the most 
glorious attempts, did not allow time for a tair chance. Lacy did sue- 
ceed in furming an explosion, and that of Porlier did not last beyond four 
days. If, as happened to the latter through the treachery of a serjeant, a 
plot or a dayger had put au end to the inmortal Quiroga, in the longer pe- 
riod of nearly two months, during which be was obliged to sustain himself 
alone, and without any other aid than the firmness of his own soul, Spain, 
instead of freedum, would now have beheld nothing but scaffulds; though 
from such a circumstance, it could not have been deduced that the nation 
was not ready or unprepared. 
pardonable im a foreigner, who, notwithstanding he pussesses great merit 
and talent, could not have been provided with the requisite documents, or 


rhis, as well as other mistakes, are, however, 


enabled to consult memuirs, writings, or Spaniards, on these events; hitherto 
the Spanish nation has been dumb, and it has not been possible 
to relate the occurrences which have taken place. 
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to be the bane of their country, caused the Spanish nation to fall 
from its happy state into an abyss of evils it was compelled to 
endure during a period of six years. 


In proportion as the general body of the Cortes labored for the 
consolidation of the established order, the Serviles, both within and 
without the House, daily exerted themselves more and more to 
overturn it, and bring the government into disrepute. Libels, 
recriminations, calumnies, secret machinations—all appeared to 
them lawful as long as they answered the object in view. Neither 
the character of the priesthood, the dignity of office, the magistra- 
cy, religion, oaths—nothing could restrain them in their detestable 
projects; and having once lost all shame, fury dragged them to the 
vilest extremes. ‘Their aim was no longer to form a regular and 
combined party of opposition—this their talents could not reach; 
and, on the other hand, they saw that the general opinion would 
render all their efforts useless. They however sought clandestinely 
to overturn the constitutional edifice, and destroy it to the very 
foundations ; not only the edifice, but even the lives and honor of 
the most deserving deputies." All these endeavours however—all 


' Such was the object of the celebrated plot of General Ondinot, projected 
by the Serviles, which, owing to its being very little known, deserves some 
notice in this place. The latter being weli aware that the best means of 
rendering the principal Liberales odious to the nation, was to represent them 
as corresponding with Napoleon and joined with him in his projects; for 
this purpose sought out a despicable acd-enturer, who caused himself to be 
arrested by a magistrate of Baza, in 1813, and stated of himself that he was 
Luis Oudinot, a French Lieutenant General, married to a Bordeaux lady, and 
sent to Spain by Napoleon and his Council of State, as aspy and secret agent, 
to carry his designs into effect, in concert with many partisans. After im- 
plicating as such many honorable Spaniards in the above neighbourhood, he 
presented a written report, in which he again described the commission of 
which he was bearer, and the motives of his journey to Spain, which, he 
stated, were with a view to establish a Republic under the title of Iberian, 
at the head of which was Prince Talleyrand. He named a mercantile house 
in Zaragoza, as being entrusted with the funds he had brought over for the 
enterprise ; he enlarged the number of supposed partisans already prepared, 
in different parts of the kingdom; he further stated, that having arfived at 
Cadiz, and endeavoured to gain over deputy Arguelles, owing to the influence 
he had in the Cortes, he had been able to succeed in bis wishes, having had 
several confereuces with him in his own house, and arranged with bim his 
plan respecting the establisiment of the Republic; adding, that in this pro- 
ject many other ntembers concurred, as well as the nobles and clergy, or a 
large portion of these classes; and he then traced on the map of Spain cere 
tain lines of correspondence, which, although extremely foolish, were intend- 
ed to serve as a trap in order to ruin all those it was planned to accuse, in 
the several provinces. The Procurador General, a Servile paper, as already 
observed, immediately published a correct statement of Oudinot’s schemes ; 
which, as they ougbt to have been extremely secret, not only on account of 
their nature, but also the early stages of the trial instituted against the 
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their depraved intentions—fortunately were counteracted by the 
firmness and wisdom of the sound part of the Congress, and ex- 
cited disgust in the major part of the community. Truth and 
reason triumphed, a regard for the Cortes and the love of liberty 
prevailed, and tranquillity reigned throughout the country. But 
the tempest, which was to desolate the nation and brirg upon it 
all kinds of calamities, soon began to gather. ‘The king and Napo- 
leon had formed a treaty of, peace in Fines, dated 8th Decem- 
ber, 1813. By it the former bound himself, among other things, 
to cause the British to evacuate Spain, and to reinstate the partisans 
of the intrusive king, Joseph, in all their employments, honors, pro- 
petty, and rights. Any person who impartially considers what a 
national war is—one conducted with the greatest cruelty and obsti- 


Frenchman, very clearly showed the understanding that existed between the 
judges and the Servile party, of which the above paper was the chief organ. 
The people of Madrid soun saw through the wickedness of the plot, and no 
one dared to suspect the worthy ex-deputy above named, who remonstrated 
with the Regency, demanding tliat he should be considered a party to the 
suit, which he urged should be carried on with the utmost rigor and publi- 
city. ln the provinces, no one fur a moment gave credit to so gruss and 
chimsy a calumopy; and all the good men, in various parts of the kingdom, 
felt themselves interested in its being confounded. The provincial deputa- 
tion for Murcia, of its own accord, published an authentic proof. that there 
was no French General named Luis Oudinot. In Alava, Valencia, and other 
parts, similar discoveries of other falsehouds contained in the report of the 
impvstor, were published. Some ascertained that nu'such person was known 
in Bordeaux, nor the lady to whom he was supposed to be married; others, 
that in Zaragoza no such commercial house as the one named, did or ever 
had existed; and every one emulously endeavoured to exhibit to the public, 
fresh testimonies of the imposture. The Regency ordered the cause to be 
formally prosecuted in Madrid, and the culprit sent up there, which was in 
fact done, but subsequent to the return of the king. Being afterwards con- 
founded and reduced to silence by Arguelles, in a confrontation that took 
place in presence of the judge—whether it was that he found out what kind 
of aman he had to contend with in the suit, or was actuated by remorse 
and the dread of punishment—he soon afterwards said he liad a declaration tu 
make, on condition that his lite should be previously spared. This pledge 
having been made to him, he acknowledged that his name was not Oudinot; 
that he was no General, but a servant of the dowager Duchess of Ossuna; 
and that a salary of 80 rials per day had been assigned to him, under an in- 
junction to present himself to a canon or dignitary of the cathedral of Gra- 
nada, in order to receive instructions from bim. ‘This wretch remained shut 
up in prison, where he fell sick, and his life being despaired of by the phy- 
sictans, he made h.g confession to the Ordinary of the prison, and delivered 
to him « sealed paper, to be opened and published after bis death, or sup- 
pressed, as the clergyman might deem fit. He also manifested to him in one 
of the conferences they had, that his real nanie was Julin Barteau, a French- 
man by birth; that he had been a soldier in France and Spain; and that in 
the latter he had served in the ranks of a Swiss regiment. Having reéco- 
vered bis health and returned to his dungeon, tired of life, he terminated 
his days by suicide. 
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nacy—cannot fail to acknowledge, as a necessary consequence, the 
feneral aversion in which all those must be held, who had aided, or 
simply followed, the enemy's party; however sound and excusable 
their intentions might have been, or however strong and powertul 
the reasons by which their conduct was influenced. ‘This is in the 
nature of things, and forms the terrible objection always accompa 
nying the adoption of a party declared in favor of the enemy, 
deemed equally so by the rest of the nation. This aversion 
therefore, the odium attached to Buonaparte, the dread of his per- 
fidy— certainly the most indecent and shameless that ever disgraced 
the annals of a civilised country—together with what was due to 
those who had aided us in our terrible struggle, and the brilliant 
aspect of the military operations at that time, as well of our own 
armies as those of our allies, caused this convention to be ill received 
by the public, and the bearer, the Duke de San Carlos, who had 
hinself been one of the plenipotentiaries to frame and sign it, to be 
viewed with disgust. What strange scenes for the latter when he 
reached the capital! Every thing was changed; instead of a Su- 
preme Junta like the one he had left, or an absolute government 
guided by caprice or the councils of a favorite minister, erected 
amidst a dumb nation, he found himself before a Regency directed 
by law and a representative government, both subject to the irre- 
sistible impulse of public opinion, expressed and sustained by the 
freedom of the press. Hence it happened, that he did not return 
to France with what he expected; the Cortes refused to ratify the 
treaty, conformably to the opinion of the Regency; and with dis- 
patches from the latter to the king, and without the ratification, 
this ancient courtier traced back his steps to Valangay, little satis- 
fied with the reception he had met with in Madrid, and not very 
well pleased, as may easily be supposed, either with what he had 
seen, or the public censure his diplomatic commission had exposed 
him to in the prints of the day. 

The Cortes and Regency, with ample grounds, suspected Buona- 
parte’s plots and stratagems, They were aware of the irritation 
he must have felt at the firm and constant resistance he had expe- 
rienced, and that the freedom of Spain would cause the oppressor 
of France to tremble on his throne. Hence the successes and tri- 
umph of liberty in Spain could not be indifferent in his eyes, and 
it was very probable that he would make use of every effort to 
destroy it, together with all those men capable of sustaining it, and 
whom, in the same manner as our Serviles, he had already desig- 
nated by the appellations of factious people and jacobins. The 
king was still in his power, and what was worse than all, sur- 
rounded by inept cliaracters. How, therefore, was it possible not 
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to apprehend, under similar circumstances, with Buonaparte on the 
one hand, and such counsellors on the other? For this reason, the 
Cortes, bearing in mind the decree of the Extraordinary ones dated 
January Ist, 1811, confirmed that resolution, conforming them- 
selves in substance to what had been already proposed by the 
Regency and Council of State, and immediately proceeded to issue 
their celebrated decree of 2nd February, 1814, by which they 
ordained, ‘That if Napoleon allowed the hp to retura to Spain, 
the royal family alone should enter with the accompanying suite 
of Spaniards: that the moment his arrival was known, the cardinah 
and president of the Regency should go out to receive his M jesty, 
and that the king should come up to Madrid by the direct road, 
without exercising his authority till he was free and in the bosom 
of the Congress, and there take the oaths to the Constitution, for 
which purpose a copy thereof should be presented to him; th:t he 
should be informed of all these arrangements the moment he should 
reach the frontiers, and should moreover deliver to the cardinal a 
statement of the principal events which had occurred to him 
during the last six years, for their more adequate information. 

By this decree, which entire ‘ly overturne d the > treaty of Valangay, 
the Cortes gave a proof to the allies, of their firm determination 
not to conclude any arrangement, unless in mutual concert with 
them. ‘This was what justice, interest, and the yood faith of 
Spain required, rather than to comply with the wishes of one who 
had treated them so ill, and now sought to have a sepirite tre ity 
made with him, which he ought to have expe 
advantageous, secure, and honorable, if carrie« ct in 4 ge= 
neral Congress. ‘This precipitate and unguarded peace, which his 
diplomatic counsellors represented to King Ferdinand, * as the most 
advantageous that could have been obtained, even after a long series 
of successive victories; on the part of Nipoleon, had in reality no 
other object than to separate us from our allies and his enemies, ; 0:31- 
bly under the hope of converting us against them, if, by the return 
of the monarch, whom he was deceiving afresh, by prejudicing him 
against those who had better defended his honor, his throne and 
glory, he succeeded in bringing the nition back to that si - of 
nullity in which it was previous to the invasion, aid from which 
so imprudently, and contrary to his intentions, he had raised if. 
This decree of the Cortes, carried almost unanimousiy, «.oreover 
presented a fresh example of thit intimate union which reigned 
among the Liberales and Serviles, when the question related to 
Buonaparte or the means of repelling his attempts. 

The latter, who at that time, in consequence of the aspect affairs 
had assumed, no longer felt any interest in detaining the person of 
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Ferdinand, immediately made arrangements for him to return to 
Spain; no doubt under the hope that his insinuations and those 
of his minister, La Forest, would have made on the mind of. the 
king all the impression he wished, and on the other hand without 
any dread of his fatal counsellors, whom Buonyparte well knew, 
being able to dissuade their master, or steer him in the right 
course.’ 

The king was received on the frontiers of Catalonia by Don 
Francisco Copons, General in chief of that district, who duly in- 
formed him of every thing, according to the orders of the Regency. 

He appeared satisfied and even pleased with the Constitution 
and decrees of the Cortes, during his stay in the above province, 
and abstained from exercising any act of authority m it. From 
Catalonia, instead of proceeding in a direct Jine to Valencia, he 
shaped his course to Zaragoza; and although this was contrary to 
the decree of the Cortes, it was not deemed strange, because it 
was given out that the king was desirous of seeing the glorious 
ruins of that heroic city. At Jength he reached Valencia, where 
he met the cardinal and president of the Cortes; and there it was 


’ The canon, Don Juan Escoiquiz, one of these counselio:s, and at that 
time the most intimate in the ¢onfidence ot the king, M ‘the work which he 
published on his arrival at Madnd, under the title ot" Idea Seucilla,” &e. 
with most admirable candor, tas discovered to us a thousand partieujarties 
which remove all doubt on this bead. Through his work we are wtormed 
of the precious contents of Napoleon's letter to Ferdinand, dated 12th Sep- 
tember, 1813, in which he says, “ that England encouraged in Spain anar- 
chy and jacobinism, and sought to overturn tiie monarchy and destray the 
nobility with a view to establish a Republic; adding, that he could net belp 
regretting the destruction vf su neighbourlug a nauon, and that he was anx- 
ious tu deprive British influence of every pretext, and re-establish the ancient 
bonds of friendship, for which purpose he sent the Count La Forest near 
him.”—By it we also learn, that the latter enyoy confirmed the ‘same by 
word of mouth, telling the king * that the Briush had destroyed every taing, 
and introduced anarchy and jacobinism into Spain; that their object was no 
other than to change the monarchy into a Republic, and that nevertjieless, 
in order to deceive the people, in all the public acts they placed “thé name 
of the king at the head,” &c. AN thismade an impression «ai the King; for 
when he sent the Duke de San Carlos on 10 Spain with the treaty; be oharged 
him (these are the very words of Escoiquiz) “ to examine the spirit uf the 
Regency and Cortes, as he already suspected they were actuated by infidel- 
ity and jacobinism.”—If the king suspected this befure be sent on the Duke 
de San Carlos, how much must he not have been cunfirmed in his suspicions 
on the return of the latter; most sore, as it was Natural to expect, at bis un- 
favorable reception and failure of his negociation. Ow the other hand, any 
one may easily infer what class of persons surrounded t.as courtier during 
his stay in Madrid; what kind of reports he would make to the king his 
master; how much the latter would be strengthened in his first prejudices ; 
and what, in short, must have been the feelings and ideas of the whole rovai 
party on their entry into Catalonia, when among them the same San Carios 
and Escoiquiz held the principal places, 
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not long before he evinced symptoms of that dislike with which 
he was made to view the established government. The Serviles 
of all classes, those of whom we have already spoken, immediately 
flocked to Valencia; as well as the dissatisfied, those who by their 
former conduct in the chief trusts they had abused, or by their 
seditious writings, had brought upon themselves public odium and 
animadversion; in short, many persous who had already rendered 
themselves execrable in the eyes of the people, men whom every 
body knows, but whose names we abstain from mentioning. 
These called together others, and amongst all of them, seizing as 
it were on the person of the King, they deceived and intimidated 
him afresh; they made him believe that the nation was opposed to 
the form of government in force, and in this manner raising up a 
bulwark between him and his people, they actually realised the 
plan Napoleon had proposed to himself. 

But what could scarcely be believed were it not a positive fact, 
is, that deputies named by the provinces, by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion, and in conformity to it, enjoined by their constituents to 
observe and sustain it, and who had previously sworn in the most 
solemn manner, in the face of the Cortes and the whole country, 
to keep, and cause it to be kept, forgetting the origin of their repre- 
sentative functions, the tenor of their powers, their trust and the 
bond of their oaths, laid a remonstrance before the king, intreating 
him not to accept the Constitution, but dissolve the Congress. 
This remonstrance, an eternal monument of shame and abomina- 
tion to those who signed it, was clandestinely delivered to the king 
by one of them, who for this purpose proceeded on to Valencia; 
in the mean time his companions remained in the Cortes, acting 
the parts of constitutional deputies.’ 

In this state of things, General Elio, no less perjured and pre- 
vaticating than the above wicked deputies, having placed at the 
disposal of the king the division he commanded in the province 
of Valencia, the counsellors of Ferdinand, conceiving that the 
time had arrived for the execution of the designs they premeditated, 
caused the king to sign his fatal and deplorable decree of 4th May, 


1 This is the celebrated remonstrance, known throughout_Spain under 
the ame of “ Remonstrance uf the Persiuns,” owing to a ridiculous allusion 
to that people found in the miroduction, It was published in Madrid after 


the dissoluiion of the Cortes, signed by 69 deputies, making the third part 
of the Congress; but it is probable that the greatest part of them did not 
affix their signatures to it till after the entry of the king Into the capital, when 


every thing was destroyed, the Servile faction victoriuus, and the Regency 
and a great number of the deputies imprisoned. Tear, and a wish to pay 
court, no doubt had a great share in this transaction ; and it is said, that all 
those who had pretensions to a mitre, gown, or any public offices, as a preli- 
minary step, were required to sign the manifesto. 
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in which, after pledging himself tosecure to the nation what it already 
possessed, preparations were made for the destruction of every 
thing, and the fulfilment of these illusive promises left to an in- 
definite period ; the national representation dissolved, and the life 
of every one threatened who dared to speak of or defend it ; the Con- 
stitution, accepted by the people, all the authorities, clergy, and 
army, under the most solemn ouths, is declared null and void, and 
by another decree issued the same day, the freedom of the press 
was also trampled to the ground. ‘The most profound mys- 
tery was remarkable in all these measures, and secret orders 
were given for the dissolution of the Cortes and seizure of pa- 
pers, as well as for the arrest of the Regents, the secretaries 
of the various departments of government, and those deputies 
of the existing and preceding Cortes who had distinguished them- 
selves by their talents, probity, and patriotism. 

In the mean time, the stay of the king in Valencia had filled 
every person with alarm; the factions on every side began to 
bestir themselves ; a Serv:le paper, under the title of Lucindo or 
Fernandinv, and patronised by the Valencia faction, was already 
at work, vomiting forth reproaches and calumnies against the 
Cortes, the Regency, and the liberal party ; some of Elio's troops 
were known to be approaching the capital, under hostile appear- 
ances ; every post brought worse reports respecting the sentiments 
and demeanor of the king, till at length the greatest anxiety, 
and even dismay, prevailed among all those who had the welfare 
of their country at heart. 

The Cortes and Regency, however, resolved to conduct them- 
selves in a passive manner, and in public avoided speaking of these 
matters, as well to prevent the people in the capital, already alarmed 
at the news from Valencia and the approach of the troops, from 
rushing into any excesses, as also to guard against any inquietude 
in the provinces, where the greatest uneasiness was felt at the king’s 
delay, which appeared to them unaccountable. The governmentand 
Cortes were of opinion that moderation and confidence were the best 
means to convince Ferdinand of the rectitude of their intentions; 
and, on the other hand, satisfied with che interior testimony of their 
own consciences, they determined to take no steps indicative of 
any dread injurious to the monarch, whose throne they had de- 
fended with so much ardor and patriotism. ‘The Cortes there- 
fore confined themselves to tlre sending of two letters to him, 
respectfully explaining the state of doubt and agita:.on that pre- 
vailed, owing to his delay, and beseeching him to hasten his 
journey, in order to restore tranquillity in the public mind and 
commence the exercise of his authority. The king merely an- 
swered verbally, that he would conform to their wishes, without 
entering into any explanation with the cardinal, acting as Regent. 
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In short, every thing being prepared for the execution of the 
plan, the king left Valencia for Madrid; at the same time, the 
Cortes were sending on to him a deputation, composed of some 
of the members, whom he refused to receive. Being half way 
on his journey, he banished the Cardinal, one of the Regents, as 

well as the Secretary, ad interim, of State, who was accompanying 
him ; and almost at he same time the capital was surrounde d by 
troops, when General Equia, and four other judges for this pur- 
pose specially commissioned, suddenly arrested the Regents i in the 
night of the 10th of May, togeth er with two secretaries of the 
government, and all the deputies of both Cortes, included va 2 
fatal list, made out by hatred and a thirst for revenge ; all their 
papers were at the same time seized, without any distinction 
whaiever, and the whole of these individuals placed in solitary 
confinement, many of whom inthe morning of that very day 
had been exercising the august functions of Representatives of the 
nation in the Congress 

‘Thus ended the career of a government which, by a series of 
heroic efforts, had sustained the national independence, defended 
the rights of Ferdinand VII. to the throne, wrested him from cap- 
tivity, and established the bases of liberty by means of a liberak 
Constitution and a representative systems a government which, 
acknowledged by the nation as well as the chief European powers 
in relation with them, and respected in the interior not through 
violence but the force of public opinion, had, at that very mo- 
ment, at its disposal, all the necessary means ot resistance, and in 
its favor all the knowledge, virtue, and patriotism of upright men 
and true Spaniards; but far from availing itself of them, did not 
give a single order or adopt a single measure in Opposition to 
Ferdinand ; confidently trusting to the goodness and justice of its 
cause, as well as the virtues and gratitude of the sovereign, shut 
its eyes to all, and, as it were, placed itself entirely in his hands, 
Most assuredly if posterity should ever accuse this government 
of not having saved the state, at least, the unjust charge of its 
being factious and jacobinical, which some of its enemies have 
alleged against it, will be spared. 

We will pass over in silence the atrocious manner in which 
the members of both Cortes, as well as all the individuals who 
had distinguished themselves by their alenel services, were from 
this moment treated and persecuted. All the fury of the passions, 
all the bitter dislike and desire of revenge, which their enemies 
could stir up against them, were resorted to; and possibly they 
owe their lives only to public opinion, or rather to the general 
conviction of their entire virtue and innocence. which overawed 
their opponents. The present state of Spain compels us to 
draw a veil over the details of a persecution, hitherto unequalled. 
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Following the glorious example of generosity Spain has uniformly 
evinced, as a rule prescribed by the nation itself, we will not add 
rancor to wounds still open, by entering on the particulars’ of 
such awful crimes : intestimony, however, of the mnocence of the 
persecuted, and as a proof also of the correct feeling and rectitude 
of mind which prevailed in the nation, suffice it to say, that out 
of three commissions, purposely named to condemn them and 
formed out of their enemies,—nay, their very secret accusers;—no 
one of them dared pronounce condemnation against them; and 
the last, not venturing to absolve them in order not to displease 
the government, persuaded the latter to inflict penalties upon 
them according to its own pleasure, and this,was in fact done 
without any previous sentence, or indeed even a statement of the 
charges. 

We shall proceed no further. We have penned what the 
Cortes did whilst surrounded by a desolating war, and the whole 
of Europe has seen and felt indignant at what has been done, in 
the midst of peace, by a faction that has governed Spain for the 
space of six years. As the object of this faction was not so 
much the unlimited power of the king as the permanency of the 
old abuses they expected to revive under its auspices, the pro- 
scription was not confined to the Constitution, but extended to 
all the decrees and resolutions of the Cortes by which those 
abuses had been destroyed. Thus was the door opened afresh 
to all those evils under which the monarchy had previously 
labored, and these were rendered more terrible by falling on a 
body already worn down by the efforts of the preceding struggle. 
Spain, beheld with disdain and even with pity by even the 
warmest friends of arbitrary power, scarcely could be considered 
the same nation that had lately done such great deeds. Without 
an army, ' without a navy, on the eve of losing the whole of her ul- 
tra-marine possessions ; deprived of revenue, credit, industry, and 
commerce ; oppressed by restrictions, privileges, the Inquisition 
and the Jesuits ;* she was running headlong to her inevitable ruin. 
The general will of the nation, } and not bayonets or the efforts 
of a party, has stopt the government in its fatal and mad career. 
Six years of misery and the most alarming disorder had convinced 
the nation that despotism never moderated of itself, and compas- 


* Anarmy, naked and deprived of pay, is only an army in name, and not 
worth having. 

2 And is it possible there are people who still call this “ restoration ?” 

3 Fither there never was any such In the world, or it never could be 
manifested in a more clear and decided manner. This latter testimony of the 
national will can be compared only with that cvinced by the Spanish peuple 
at the time of their invasion by the French. 
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sionating the unfortunate monarch incautiously delivered up to, 
and borne away by, the ineptitude and perversity of a destructive, 
faction, the people resolved to re-establish a constitutional throne, 
and at the same time save their deluded king. Would to God 
this example may serve as a lesson to factious men, by causing 
them to see that their triumphs, however brilliant they may 
appear, are and always will be ephemeral ; that Reason, as well as 
Nature, ‘ never loses its rights, and that when an enlightened na- 
tion knows and seeks its own good, there is no force sufficient 
to resist it. 


.aN 


Natutam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.” Hor, 
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ADDENDA. 


Since the first publication. of this tract, the desire has been ex- 
pressed, that a more distinct view should be given of the probable 
effect of the Liquidation of the Public Debt, upon values in general, 
and upon the circulation and currency, particularly in respect of 
income and expenditure. 

This enquiry may be rested upon the following considerations : 
namely ; 

The average rent of land in the year 1792, compared with the 

average rent of land at the present tite (1820). 

The rate of interest of money. 

The effective value of money, for the purpose of British ex- 

penditure, in each of these years. 

The probable rate of rent, in the event of the Liquidation of the 

Public Debt. 

The probable effective value of money, for the purpose of Bri- 

tish expenditure, in that event. 

And, 

The probable effect of that measure upon the stock, and debits 
and credits of merchants, manufacturers, traders, and others. 

For the objects of this enquiry, it will be sufficient to proceed 
upon a general view of these several particulars. 

If the average RENT OF LAND, in the year 1792, be taken at 
fifteen shillings per acre, and in the year 1820, at twenty shillings 
per acre, and the RENT OF DWELLING-HOUSES in the like pro- 
portion of increase, the apparent increase in the rate of rent is one- 
third. 

But, if the effective power of money for the purpose of British 
expenditure, in the year 1820, be not more than equal to three- 
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fifths of the effective power of money in the year 1792; if twenty 
shillings be only equal, in the year 1820, to twelve shillings in the 
year 1792, the RENT OF LAND must be considered as being re- 
duced in the proportion of one-fifth, and not zncreased in the pro- 
portion of one-third! Supposing even rent to be as well and 
punctually paid in the year 1820, as in the year 1792. 

By the measure proposed, three shillings and nine-pence of these 
twenty shillings,* would, be teqfiredlumder the assessment of fifteen 
per cent.; but, gradually and soon, the effective value of money, for 
the purpose of British expenditure, would become more than 
equal to the currency? of 1792, for the like purpose. 

On the supposition of the entire liquidation of the debt, and of 
the limitation of public relet te the incapable poor only, the 
amount of duties, taxes and rates to be required, would be very 
considerably /ess than m the year 1792. Since that time, the im- 
provement and increase of the national territory and dependencies, 
of private property, of consumption, and im the productive powers 
of the national industry, has been very considerable ; and although 
the increase of rent of land from 15s. per acre to 20s. per acre, Is 
suppysed, the burthen remaining to be sustained (in the event of 
the, liberation of the country from debt) considered with relation to 
the means upon which that burthen would bear, would be very 
much. lighter than in the year 1792. Money prices may be ex- 
pected to decline in proportion to the reduction in the weight of 
impost, aud the improvement in the productive powers of indus- 
try; and it may be inferred that the currency, after the liquidation 
of the debt, would be more effective, for the purpose of British 
expenditure, than the currency of the year 1792: it will be pre- 
sumed, at the rate of not less than twenty percent. It may be 
considered that the shilling would: become equal to one shilling and 
two-pence halfpenny, nearly, of the currency of the vear 1792. 

In this case, the sixteen shillings and threepence which would 
remain to the landed proprietor for rent, after subtracting the as- 
sessment of fifteen per cent., would become equal, for the purpose 


* Itis obvious that the alteration of money prices since the year 1792, 
varies in different situations. In towns, particularly in the metropolis, the 
difference is greater than in the country; and the variance between differ- 
ent parts of the country 1s cousiderable: acalculation of common application 
cannot therefore be given. ‘The reader will, of course, adjust the calculation 
to the standard of jis own inturmation. 

> Taking the rent at 25 years purchase - 25 

The assessment of 15 per cent would be - 3 15 or 
at five per cent. Ss. 9d. per annum. 

3 By the word currency, as used in this tract, is meant simply, the power 
of money in commanding the possession of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, without regard to any distinction between a metallic and a paper 
currency. 
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of British expenditure, to nineteen shillings and sixpence of the 
currency of 1792. 

In effective value, as compared with the present time, the im- 
provement would be sixty-two and a half per cent. and the rent 
might be expected to be. well: paid: “The landed proprietor (in 
respect of British income and experditure) in lieu of being ina 
situation, inferior, as at present, to thelauded proprictor in 1792, 
in the proportion which 12s. bears to 15s. or 1200/. to 15001. per 
annum, (even supposing rent to be equally well pard) would! become 
superior, in the proportion. whiely 19s, 6d. bears to 15s. of 19500. 
to 1500/. per annum. <A great improvement, but not more than 
commensurate with the tmprovement and increase of the national 
territory and dependencies, and the national progress in the useful 
and productive arts. 

If, however, m the course. and development of ciréiimstinces, 
the landed proprietor (coutrary’ to the. supposition ‘now entertained) 
should tind that extent of improvement, more that’ would ‘cousist 
with the highest degree of general prosperity, ‘some dim inqution-of 
rent might ensue, and yet leave:hinr'in the! enjoyinrent of great ad- 
vantages from. the liquidation of the Public Debt. 

Other descriptions of property and income, will be éonsidened 
upon the same estimate of the relative’ value: of nfoney, and with 
the like reference to British expenditure. 

The RENT OF DWEbLING-NOvSES would perhaps, gradually 
decline. If an, eventual reduction of one-third be ‘allowed, the 
proprietor who receives ninety pounds atthistime; equal to 542. only, 


of the currency of 1792, would séeceive - =) -£60 

Less the contribution 15° per cent. - Q—51 

in a currency which would, progressively, - 

become equal to 20 per cent. more than - 

the currency of 1792, or nT 4 
£ Ol, 4 


the proprietor, after subtracting the assessment of fifteen per cent. 
would become equal to sixty-one pounds four shillings.of, the; cur- 
rency of 1792. Which in effective value, as compared with the 
present income, is an improvement of upwards of thirteen per cent. 

The INrRREST OF MONEY, supposing the same rale of interest 
in each period, is less effective, in the year 1820, than in the year 
1792, in the proportion of two-fifths. 

If 1000/. per annum, in the year 1820, be admitted to be not 
more than equal to 600/. per annum in the year 1792, the interest 


of money, although maintaining the same rate, ts in effect, two- 
fifths less, 
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The liquidation of the Public Debt, being calculated to render 
the currency more effective than even in the year 1792, when 
sixpence was equal to tenpence of the present currency, a person 
receiving ninety pounds for interest of money at 44 per cent.’ 
equal in effective value to 54/. only, of the currency of 1792, 
would be required to pay 15 per cent., or SOO/.,'in respect of the 
principal sum of 2000/., which would leave remaining 1700/., the 
produce whereof, at the same rate of interest, would be £76 10 
per annum, which progressively would become equal 
to 20 per cent. more than the currency of 1792, or 15 6 





#91 16 


The full sum of 2000/., at 4§ per cent. per annum, produces 
90/, per annum, in the reduced currency of 1820, equal to not 
more than 54/. of the currency of 1792. ‘The sum of 1700/. re- 
maining, after subtracting the contribution of 15 per cent., would 
produce 76/. 10s. per annum, equal to 91d. 16s. of the currency of 
1792. Iu this case, the improvement upon the present income, in 
respect of the first mentioned sum of 2000/. after payment of the 
proposed assessment, would be seventy per cent. 

It would, however, probably happen, in numerous cases, that 
security in all respects eligible or desirable—security equal to the 
hitherto reputed security of government annuities—could not be 
obtained at 44 per cent. If it be supposed that 3 per cent. only, 
could be obtained, the income from 1700/, wouldbe - £51 O 

add 20 per cent. as before - . 10 4 


£61 4 





which, in effective value, is upwards of thirteen per cent. increase 
upon the effective value of the income of 90/. first mentioned, in 
the currency of the present time. 

With regard to PUBLIC SALARIES, PAY, AND PENSIONS, an 
income of 100/. per annum (and in the like proportion for any 
greater or lesser sum) would be reduced to 85/. But 100/. is 
now equal to 60/. ouly, in the year 1792; and in the event of the 





liquidation of the Public Debt - - - - £85 0 
adding 20 per cent. as before - - - - 17 0 
would be equal, in the currency of 1792,to - - - #102 0 





* Taking three per cent. stock at 68}, and other Government stock at 
the ordinary relative price, the interest or annuity is equal to four and a 


half per cent. for money. 
VOL. XVII. Pum. NO. XXXIIT. D 
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£100 per annum is now equal to GO/. per cent. per annum only, 
in the currency of 1792; 85/. per annum would progressively 
become equal to one hundred and two pounds of the currency of 
the year 1792; which is an improvement of upwards of seventy 
per cent. upon the present income. 

The PROPRIETOR OF LANDS AND DWELLING-HOUSES, 
THE STOCKHOLDER, PUBLIC OFFICER, and all other PERSONS 
in the enjoyment of PUBLIC PAY AND INCOME, would, im effect, 
be benefited, after the subtraction of the proposed assessment of 
fifteen per cent., to an extent varying between thirteen and seventy 
per cent. in their respective incomes 

That is, supposing the present rate of rent of land not to de- 
cline, the rent of dwelling-houses to decline one-third, and admit- 
ting the ex-stockholder not to invest his capital, in numerous cases, 
at a higher rate of interest than 3 per cent. 

The condition of the FARMER alse admits of bemg sustained 
and improved. 

To establish the farmer in a condition to support the peasant, to 
maintain his own family in the comforts proper to his station in 
society, and to make a proper and liberal return to the proprietor 
of the soil, is the first object, in the reduction of duties, taxes, and 
rates. 

The supply of grain and other native produce, at prices properly 
and sufficiently reduced, is the last, but important and eventual ob- 
ject, to be expected; which object should follow surely, but gra- 
dually, as the consequence of the ability previously afforded to the 
farmer, of producing at a Jess cost. 

The proposed immediate or early reduction of duties aud taxes, 
and the anticipated amelioration of the condition of the poor, to 
which might be added the repeal of the assessed taxes bearing im- 
mediately | upon husbandry, would enable the farmer, in future, to 
produce at a cheaper rate. 

And the laws regulating the import of foreign grain would pre- 
vent a precipitate or undue decline in the market price for grain ; 
whilst a gradual reduction of the price regulating the admission of 
foreign grain (which a reduced cost of production would, from time 
to time, admit) would protect the consumer against the payment of 
any undue price. 

Under this course of proceeding, the reduction of the rent of 
land does not appear to be in any manner necessary ; it is therefore 
presumed, that if the average rent of land, at this time, be twenty 
shillings per acre, the rent t of land generally might remain at that 

rate, and in particular cases might admit of increase. 

And if, after the liberation of the country from debt, it should 
appear that that rate of rent could not be supported, without 
limiting the importation of foreign grain by law ; the great weight 
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of the landed proprietors, in the legislation of the kingdom, affords 
sufficient assurance, that such limitation would not be removed 
without their assent ‘anid concurrence ; and consequently, that if any 
limitation, in respect of the importation of fore ign grain, should be 
necessary to the support of the interests of the landed proprietors, 
such limitation would be continued. ‘The public debt being liqui- 
dated, the rate of rent, so far as might depend upon the regul: ation 
of the import of foreign grain, would be in their own hands. The 
public debt being liquidated, what interest in this country could or 
ought to prevail agamst any reasonable purpose of the landed pro- 
prietors ¢ 

The MERCHANT, MANUFACTURER, AND TRADER, might 
be protected, in respect of any de scription of goods, the duty ‘on 
which might be the subject ‘of reduction or ‘repeal, as already 
suggested,’ by the return ‘of the duty paid by them on goods on 
hatid: ab far as the previous payme nt of the duty could be ascer- 
tained. ‘L’o this extent a decline of price would pot prejudice the 
dealer. 

And im regard to the further declme of money prices, most 
descriptions of goods (iff ‘the wholesale market) are at this time 
mtich depresséd in pricé 5 the markets for goods, both domestic and 
foreigu, have been so lowered, as to leave little ground of appre- 
hension of any further immediate decline of price, from the proposed 
measure, (abstracted from the consideration of that constituent of 
price which consists of the direct duty) and against’ any te ndency 
to further iminediate ‘decline, may be opposed the calculation of 
the effect of the general improvement of the country ; and in_ par- 
ticular, the consideration of the removal of the impediments, 
which the high duties present, to the advantageous revision of the 
British commercial system. 

Eventttally, lower money prices (than the mere reduction or repeal 
of duties would in the first instance justify) are to be expected ; but 
there does not appear to be any ground for the apprehension of a 
sudden shock té niarket value, nor to apprehend that a decline in 
money prices would outstep the fair and desirable provision of 
the means of sale, under the advantage of less cost. 

In respect of debits and credits, the public, on the balance, must 
be indebted to the merchant, manufacturer, and particularly to 
the tradesman, (unimport: ant as respects any alteration in the value 
of the currency, in the detail, to the de btor; but important in the 
aggregate, to the creditor) and the advantage of the improvement 
in “the effective value of the currency, would be in their favor, in 
the proportion to which the public is so indebted. 
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* “ Further Observations,” pp. 70, 71. 
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As between themselves, the balance is due from the tradesman 
to the merchant and manufacturer ; which latter would receive the 
benefit to be derived from the change in the value of the currency: 
but as the debt due from. the tradesman would again be found to 
be due from the public to him, he would not suffer loss, 

Some partial instances of prejudice or loss, in this respect, 
must, however, be expected to occur; but even io these casesof 
exception, something may be opposed, in the share and syropathy 
of all, in the great and general improvement of the country, 


In the Tract which preceded this publication’ it is stated, that 
the British nation had retired from the late war with the adyan- 
tage of great increase of the national means, and yet did not, enjoy 
the ease and comfort which are the proper fruits of national power; 
but, on the contrary, wasinvolved in-distress and suffering ; and 
the system of publie deht having been assigned, as a principal 
cause of this-anomaly, an inquiry is made ‘into the nature and effect 
of a public debt, and into the means and consequences of its 
liquidation. 

In the result of this inquiry it appears ; 

That the national advancement in ease and happiness, is greatly 
checked or altogether prevented, by the burthen of a public 
debt. 

That the public debt admits of being liquidated, without any dan- 
gerous or mischievous disturbance of property. 

That, if this impediment to the prosperity of the country were 
removed, a state of tranquillity, order, and comparative improve- 
ment im the condition and happiness of all, might fairly be ex- 
pected; that every class and order of society would, im ‘that 
event, experience benefit correspondent to the increase of the 
national power ; and that the landed proprietor, and the eapi- 
talist in particular, would be placed in the enjoyment of very 
extensive advantazes, ‘Tbe advantages which might be expected 
to result, from the great advancement of the country in riches 
and power. 

And, indeed, it might be pronounced, a prior?, 

That ; 

The immediate and entire cessation of the annual demand for 
the public service, of fourteen millions, which would no longer be 
required, if the effective system here suggested, fur the liquidation 
of the public debt, were adopted.* 

The assessment upon property, the income from which is now 


* Elements of a Plan fur the Liquidation of the Public Debt, pp.1, 2: 7th 
Edition. 
> “Further Observations,” pp. 41, 42. 
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either expended in other countries, or becomes the subject of accu- 
mulation. 

The repression of illicit trade and dealing. 

The removal of the great weight on the springs of industry and 
enterprise, and of the legislative checks to the effectual improve- 
ment of the British commercial system. 

The extensive reduction of the public expenses. 

And, 

The extensive reduction of parish rates ; 

Would produce beneficial effects, fully equal to the advantages 
which have been deduced, from the adoption of the proposal which 
has been suggested, for the liquidation of the public debt. 
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Summary of the Author's Publications on the Liquidation 
of the Public Debt. 


It is endeavoured to. be shown; 

That the increase in the British Empire, of the means of national 
riches and power, has been very considerable during the last 
thirty years. 

That individual ease and comfort are not experienced, jn apy pro- 
portion to this increase of means; but that, on the contrary, 
the increasing prevalence of suffering and distress, 1s generally 
admitted and deplored. 

That the public debt is a chief cause of this anomalous state. 

That the public debt admits of an early and complete liquidation, 
upon the basis of a contribution of fifteen per cent., to be levied 
upon every description of private property, including the amount 
of the public debt, 

That such liquidation of the debt may be effected, without any 
dangerous or mischievous disturbance of the state of property. 
That relief from duties, to the extent of thirty millions per annum, 
nearly, might precede any levy in respect of the proposed con- 

tribution of fifteen per cent. 

That such remission of duties would, in effect, relieve the country 
from the payment of at least thirty-six millions per annum, 
because the consumer pays a considerable advance upon the 
duty paid by the merchant or dealer, to the Exchequer. 

That the same remission of duties would be the means of repres- 
sing, to a great extent, the fraudulent and injurious practice of 


* Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of the Public Debt of the United 
Kingdom, 7th edition, And the present work. 
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smuggling, of preventing other descriptions of fraudulent deal- 
ing, and of reducing the parish rates in a very considerable 
degree ; and would also admit the establishment of a system, 
under which the great evil, of a population exceeding the demand 
for employment, might be prevented. {“ Further Observations,” 
Appendix E, p. 75.] 

That upon comparing, in the event contemplated, the probable rate 
of rent from land and dwelling-houses, the probable rate of interest 
of money, and the presumed rate of public, official, and stipen- 
diary income, with the expected and consequent advance in the 
value of money; the present proprietors of lands, iouses, and 
government stock, and all persons receiving public income and 
pay, would experience a clear improvement, in respect of 
income, considered with reference to British expenditure, vary- 
ing, 
cent. And, in particular, that in respect of income trom land, 
the improvement would be in the proportion which 2U00/. bears 
to }2O0/, per annum. [ pp. 1—7, or * Further Observations,” 
Addenda, pp. 128, 129.] 

That the anticipated change in the effective value of money, as 
respects the reduction of money prices, does not lead to the ap- 
prehension of any consequences prejudicial to the holders of 
agricultural stock, or of goods in stock; because this change 
would ensue, in a great degree, from the remission of duties ; 
the immediate effect of which, upon money prices, would admit 
ot remedy to considerable extent, by the restitution of duty to the 
merchant and dealer, on the stock on hand; and also, because 
the further dechne of money prices would, in some degree, be 
checked in its progress, by countervailing causes, and might be 
graduated by legislative means, so as to sustain the price, par- 
ticularly of agricultural stock, from time to time, until suc- 
cessive supplies, at diminished cost, should enable the grower 
or dealer to vend at lower rates of price, without loss or preju- 
dice. 

That by the means proposed, the farmer would be placed in a 
condition to support the peasant, to maintain his own family in 
the state of comtort suited to his station in society, and to make 
a proper return of rent to the proprietor of the soil. 

That by the means proposed, also, the interests of the merchant, 
manufacturer, and trader, would be essentially promoted and 
advanced, particularly by the repression of smuggling, and by the 
removal of the obstructions which a high revenue system 
presents, to the advantageous revision of the British commercial 
system. 

And, consequently ; 


in the respective classes, between thirteen and seventy per 
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That the positions assumed by the writer are s:fficiently esta- 
blished for immediate practical application: namely ; 

That the ease and comfort of the British people are reduced, inter- 
cepted, or prevented, by means of the public debt; and that 
the liquidation of the public debt would place all classes and 
orders in the enjoyment of the advantages which they have so 
weil earned, by their skill and industry, by their constancy and 
fortitude ; and to which they are entitled, by the valor and conduct 
of those who have fought and conquered for them, on the ocean 
aud in the field. 
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SPEECH, 


Sc ° Sc. 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


IT reexit my duty to bear my testimony to the truth of the alle- 
gations contamed in the petition now in the hands of my honorable 
friend, the Member for the City of London; and to give my best 
support to the prayer of the petitioners. 

They state that they are laboring under great and serious diffi- 
culties, as well from the depression of commerce, as from the com- 
petition of foreign ship owners : and the facts of the case unfor- 
tunately bear them out too well in the assertion; for no descrip- 
tion of property has, 1 believe, been depreciated to such an ex- 
tent as that of the British ship owners. 1 admit, that on the break- 
ing out of the late war, the value of shipping rose, the rate of 
freight advanced, and that the ship owners, in common with the 
landholders, the manufacturers, and all other classes of the com- 
munity. enjoved for a time a considerable share of prosperity. 
Ships, however, are but of limited duration ; they last from fifteen 
to twenty years, according to the goodness of the materials of 
which thes are built. The war continued more than twenty years ; 
and therefore almost every merchant vessel now in use, has been 
built at the high rate of warcharges. ‘The war gave us a monopoly 
of the carrying trade of almost all the world, and ships were built 
to meet the demand ; but at the peace we restored most of the 
colonies we had conquered, to their former owners, and each nation 
resumed that share of commerce which she had formerly enjoyed. 
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To add to the distress of the ship owners, near a thousand sail of 
vessels which had been engaged in the transport service, were at 
that very time discharged. ‘he surplus of tonnage then became 
so great, that it was impossible to procare employment for vessels, 
even at freights which would pay the expenses of navigating them ; 
and the consequence was, a great depreciation in their value. In 
proof of this, 1 will state to the House, that about the year 1810, 
J built one ship and purchased another, of rather more than four 
hundred tons burden. Each of these ships cost me 14,000L. ‘The 
depreciation in their value, arising from age, may be estimated at 
5,0001.; but such has been the fall im the price of ships, that these 
vessels are only valued, in the policies of insurance effected upon 
them for the voyages on which they are now engaged, at 3,800/, 
each. 

It would be unfair not to admit, that the return of peace did for- 
tunately open some new channels of trade, which provided employ- 
ment for part of our surplus shipping. ‘The private trade to ludia, 
which was opened on the renewal of the Company's charter, was 
one of this description; and according to the statement of a noble 
Lord in another place, 61,000 tons of British shippmg were em- 
ployed in it last year. The losses, however, in this branch of trade, 
have been so great, that mauy of the ships at first engaged in it 
have quitted it for the timber trade to the British Colomesin North 
America, | and jothers are daily. following their example. Peace 
also testored a free communication between the powers In the 
Mediterranean, and for some tine we enjoyed almost a monopoly 
of their carrying trade. It is well kuown that the British flag was the 
only European flag respected by the Barbary powers. Our ships 
therefore, navigated the Mediterranean in perfect security, and were 
insured at peace premiums; while those of other nations were ex- 
posed to capture, and consequently were obliged to pay war pre- 
miums. Indeed, they had not only to insure their ships and car- 
goes, but their crews also ; for such policies were frequently effected 
at Lloyd’s. ‘The masters were usually valued at 100/., the mates 
at 80/., and the seamen at 50/. each ; which sums, in case of cap- 
ture, were appropriated to the redemption of the parties. ‘This 
state of things gave us so decided a superiority in the carrying 
trade of the Mediterranean, that not less than five hundred sail.of 
British ships were employed in the corn trade, between the Black 
Sea and the different ports of Ltaly, exclusive of the trade from one 
part of the Mediterranean to another. But, Sir, in one of 
those fits of magnanimity to which we became subject, in conse- 
quence of being hailed as the deliverers of Europe, we thought 
proper to equip an armament against the Dey of Algiers, (the only 
ally who remained faithful to us during the whole war,) in order 
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to put an end to the predatory practices of the Barbary powers : 
and we certainly did achieve.the liberation of about five hundred 
Sardinians, Neapolitans, and other foreigners, at the expense of 
the limbs and lives of a far greater number, of British seamen; of 
more (as I understand) than: a million.of money ; and the farther 
expense, of throwing about eight huodred British ships and ten 
thousand British seamen out of employment: for the result of this 
enterprise was, that all other European powers could navigate the 
Mediterranean with the same security as-ourselves, and bemg able 
to sail at less expense than we can do, they.immediately supplanted 
us 10 this carrying trade, which does not, I believe, give employment 
to one single British ship at the present moment, ‘The other branch 
of trade which opened on the return of peace, and by far the most 
extensive and important of the whole, is the timber trade with the 
British, Colonies in North America,. which last. year employed no 
less than one thousand five hundred .and twenty. sail of vessels,..of 
three hundred and. forty thousand. tons burden, and navigated by 
seventeen thousand six hundred British seamen, As | before ob- 
served, the private trade to. India.is on the decline, and the carry- 
ing trade in the Mediterranean is totally lost ; this trade therefore, 
is the sheet anchor, the, last remaining hope of the ship owners, 
aud the House cannot) wonder at the alarm. they express.in their 
petition, at an attempt .to deprive them of this their only resource. 

So far from the interests of the ship. owners being in an improving 
state, the depreciation in their property/is. mcreasing more\rapidly 
than ever, as I shall prove, by. quoting actual sales of slnps, which 
have takenplace within these few: manths, owivg,to the msolvency 
of their owners, The Sesostris, of four hundred and, eighty-seven 
tons burden, was launched in 1818, and cost:12, 175d... Sheswas sold 
in 1820, after having. wade.one voyage, for 6,300/... The Midas, of 
four bundred and twenty tons, was valued.jn 1818,.at 6,300¥.; was 
repaired and coppered that yearat Liverpool,at an expense of'3,500/.; 
and in 1890, was sold for 3,200L., Hebe, of. four ‘hundred 
and seventeen tons, was. valued ip, 1818, at, G,000%.; and sold in 
1820,'for 3,250/,. The St, Patrick cost,.in repairs and fitting, in 
1818, independent of the thea value, of the ship, 7,i00/. ; and was 
sold in 1820, for 3000/1, The Lady Raffles, of six hundred and 
forty-six tons, was built in 1817, and cost 23,000/.; after — 
one voyage only, she was sold in 1820, for between 12 and 13,000/. 
These facts show the utter inability of the ship owners to bear any 
farther disadvantage, and that the loss of the timber trade with the 
British Colonies in North America, must complete their ruin. 

if it is supposed that the ships and seamen now employed in 
bringing timber from the British Colonies, might be engaged in the 
same trade to the north of Europe, the answer is, that two circum- 
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stances render this impossible. In the first place, the voyage to 
the Baltic is so much shorter than that to North America, that the 
same trade would not occupy half the number of ships, or men. 
In the next place, all the trade between Great Britain and her 
colonies must be carried on in British ships only ; but that with 
the Baltie would be carried on chiefly in foreign ships. I have 
moved’ for returns which will lay the present state of this trade fully 
before the House; but, in the mean time, 1 am enabled to state, 
from official documents, that of 101,117 tons of shipping, employed 
last'year, in the trade between this country and Norway and Sweden, 
only eighteen thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven tons were 
British, and eighty-one thousand seven hundred and forty tons were 
foreign. ‘This must’ be so in the nature of things; for timber; 
iron, hemp, flax, provisions of all sorts, and seamens’ wages, are 
much lower in the north of Europe than in Great Britain. The 
heavy taxation to which we are necessarily subject, in order to 
re for the interest of our national debt, raises the price of 
abor; and of every thing that is produced by labor ; and therefore, 
to expect that a country burdened with taxation, as thisis, cam com- 
pete with other countries where taxation is comparatively light, 1s 
to suppose that a horse staggering under a heavy load, ‘is tikely to 
win a race against one that carries only feather weight. Hf the'present 
protecting duties, in favor oftimber from the British Colonies onlyare 
reduced, and the trade transferred to the Baltic, the mevitable con- 
sequence will be, that the tonnage employed in it will be dinrmished 
one balf, ‘and that of that half four-fifths will be foreign; 'so that 
twelve or thirteen hundred sail of British shipping must either re- 
main without employment, or be thrown on the other already 
overloaded bratiches of British commerce, to the incalculable in- 
jury of ‘ship owners. 

The alteration iw these protecting duties was first reeommended 
to the House by the Honorable Member for ‘Tauntou, on present- 
ing’e petition froti vettain merchants of the Oity of London, pray- 
ing’ for thé abolition of all duties'\merely protective from foreign 
competition. The’ Right Honorable Gertleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, who expressed strong objections to taking up 
the do¢trines contained in that petition, as general rules of practice, 
nevertheless coincided with him iu the ‘expediency of his suggestion 
as tothe protecting duties on foreign timber, and announced his 
intention of bringing forward some proposition of that sort, in the 
course f the present session of Parliament. I really heard that 
declaration both with surprise and concern; with surprise, as L 
had ever been accustomed to hear him support measures founded 
on true principles of commercial policy; and with concern; as L 
am conscientiously persuaded, that of all the wild and extravagant 
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projects that would follow the unqualified adoption of the prin- 
ciples so broadly laid down in that petition, (but which the Ho- 
norable Member who presented it most judiciously qualified in 
his speech,) none could -be: imagined more pregnant’ with mis- 
chief, not only to the mterests of the ship) owners, but. to the 
best interests of the country at large, tham the very measure which 
the President of the Board of ‘Trade thought proper to stamp with 
the seal of his approbation, 

Before IL pomt gut the mischiefs to which I have alluded, 
1 shail make a few observations upon the specious arguments 
by which the measure in contemplation has been supported. 

In the first place, it has been argued as if it was a question 
between parties who have equal claims to our preference ; 
whereas, in point of fact, it is a question between our own fellow- 
subjects and foreigners. We have been told that we ought io 
consider all the worldas members of one great family. Now, 
Sir, I cannot carry my notions of consanguinity quite sofar. Ivam 
ready to consider all the mhabitants of my own country as one 
great family ; but I must consider the mhabitants of all other coun- 
tries as so many other great families; and when | am called upon 
to injure my own countrymen in order to benefit them, | look 
upon the application in the same light as if 1 were desired to 
starve my own children, in order to provide for the children’ of 
strangers, and reject it accordingly. 

Then, Sir, we are told that the protection we give to the timber 
trade with our own Colonies, is dictated by a spirit of hostility 
towards the northern powers of Eyrope, and has excited great 
dissatisfaction against us throughout the Continent. ‘The system 
of imposing protecting duties, in favor of the produce of their 
colonies, has uniformly been acted upon for centuries past, and 
continues to be acted upon to the present moment, by every 
power in Europe; and therefore -no umbrage can reasonably 
be taken against us, for adhering to the universal practice. But 
the complaint, that this branch of trade with our Colonies origi- 
nated in a spirit of hostility towards the northern powers, comes 
with a very bad grace from them, as the truth is, that it originated 
not only in their hostility, but in their perfidy and ill-faith to- 
wards us. These powers, notwithstanding the Berlin and Milan 
decrees of Buonaparte, continued an intercourse with this country, 
which was carried on by means of licenses, till the year 1811, 
when, at the command of their great master and our enemy, by 
a sudden and simultaneous movement, they confiscated every 
vessel in their ports that came from this country, together with 
their cargoes, to the value of not less than seven millions of 
money. ‘They probably fancied that we were dependent upom 
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them for our supply of timber, hemp, and other naval stores ; and 
that by cutting off all communication with us, they would oblige 
us to.make peace on such terms as they might ‘think proper to 
impose... But Great Britain, excluded from the ‘old world, 
found out a new one im her own Colonies; and discovered re- 
sources in them, which enabled her not oniy to maintain the con- 
test, but to bring it at length toa successful and glorious ‘termi- 
nation. She then explored the forests of Caneda, and drew from 
them those supplies of timber which she had formerly procured 
from the Baltic; and now, that this trade bas grown up ‘to its 
present height, and is carried on with equal advantage to our- 
selves. and to our colomies, we must surely be dotards and idiots 
to sacrifice our mutual prosperity, at the request and for the be- 
nefit of those who wish to regain that which they lost by their 
own ill-faith and injustice. 

Great stress is laid on the advantage we should derive from 
what is called a more liberal system towards foreign powers ; and 
we.are told, that if we take more from them they will take more 
from us. These cargoes of timber, if imported from our own 
Colonies, are. and must be paid for in goods from this country, 
as they are allowed no commercial intercourse with any ‘other; 
but if imported from the Baltic, they will be drawn for inbills of 
exchange, and the proceeds be invested wherever they can be 
employed to the best advantage. ‘Phat foreigners can’ undersell 
us, isnot only matter of just inference, from the weight of tax- 
ation under which we. labor, and from which they are exempt, 
but, is .also a plain matter of fact, admitting of demonstration. 
The Havannah is a free port, into which the goods of all nations 
are, admitted on equal terms: the number of vessels that entered 
there last year from Great Britain, was iess than one in ten of 
those that entered from the other countries of Europe; a plain 
proof that nine-tenths of the articles required for the consumption 
of the inhabitants of Cuba are procured cheaper from other coun- 
tries than from Great Britain. ‘This fact is confirmed by another, 
of equal notoriety, that the vessels engaged in the timber trade 
from the Baltic, mstead. of taking goods from this country in 
return for their cargoes, were so generally m the habit of going 
home in ballast, that in order to encourage them to take 
some small portion of British manufactures, an Order in 
Council was issued, permitting the masters and crews to ship 
private ventures for their own account, without subjecting the 
vessels to any extra expense in clearing at the Custom-house, 
No great extension of the sale of our manufactures in Europe 
appears practicable, because every manufacturing nation has 
adopted a system similar to our own, and endeavours to secure 
the supply of its home consumption, for the encouragement of 
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the industry of its.own subjects. The only marts for our manu- 
factures which we can hope to improve, are our Colonies, and 
those distant nations who do not manufacture for themselves, 
Our home consumption, and our Colonies and Dependencies, take 
off seven-eighths of all our manufactures ; and to throw this trade 
open, as the opposers of all restrictions advise, in order to 
have a chance of extending the other one-eighth, would be acting 
with the desperation of a gamester, who would play with the 
odds seven to one against himself, rather than not play at all. 

Another argument used in favor of procuring this timber from 
the Baltic is, the very inferior quality of that which is brought 
from North America, It cannot be denied, that all new con- 
cerns are conducted with less expertness than those which have 
been long established. The American logs of timber are not so 
neatly squared as those from the Baltic, and measure to great 
disadvantage : but I understand that this defect is gradually de- 
creasing, and that the difference between the one and the other, 
in this respect, will soon be imperceptible. Much of the pre- 
Judice entertained against American timber, arose from its being 
applied to purposes for which it was unfit: some particular 
descriptions of it, which will last under cover, instead of being 
used for inside work, were exposed to the weather, and conse- 
quently soon decayed: but as the quality of it became better 
understood, this objection to it was removed. With respect to 
its general inferiotity, the demand for it, such as it is, and the 
repute in which it js held, are proved beyond the reach of con- 
troversy, by the increase of the trade, from eighty thousand tons 
of shipping that were employed to bring it in 1811, to three hun- 
dred and forty thousand tons in the year 1819. 

Other advocates for the Baltic timber assert, that the quantity 
of tonnage employed in bringing timber from the British Colonies 
last year, was the effect of over-trading; and that the wood lies 
on hand and cannot be sold. The increase in the tonnage has not 
been sudden, but gradual and progressive, and therefore does 
not wear the appearance of over-trading; but if it really is so 
losmg a trade, it must soon die a natural death, and therefore 
to put an end to it by new legislative enactments is altogether 
unnecessary. 

An Honorable Baronet has told the House, that this timber is 
not the produce of Canada, but of the United States of America. 
Admitting this, for the sake of argument, I should say, that 
whether we procure our timber from one neutral power or from 
another, is a matter of indifference ; but that the securing the-freight 
of it to British ships is a matter of great importance ; and that 
this object, which is effected by imposting it from the British 
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Colonies, would be lost by importing it from the Baltic. I 
readily concede to the honorable Baronet, that at the com- 
mencement of this trade, when we were suddenly excluded from 
the Baltic, ‘the demand for timber'was ‘so great, the price so high, 
and our own establishments for procuring it $0 inadequate, that the 
greater part of what was’ shippéd from Cattada came from the 
United States; but I understand that at presént our establish- 
ments are ‘competent to the object; ‘that our own population 
would be jealous of’ any interference withthe employment on 
which they depend for ‘subsisteitée; atid that ‘the price of the 
timber is so'low, that it would fiot bear the charges of a°double 
transport.  { therefore beli¢ve’ the >whole “of the actual import 
to be the produce of our own Colonies. 

We are reproached with folly, ‘fot bringing ‘tintber from such 
a distance; when we might procure it so nitieli nearer home; and 
it is\'wittily observed, tHat it would bean improvement of the 
present system, to pass a’ faw ‘obligitig all the véssels engaged in 
this trade with the British Colonies, té return by the way’ of the 
Cape of Good Hope’; or toenaet, that the colliérs from’ Newcastle, 
instead of coming ‘direct ‘to Londor,’should go north-about ; as 
these measures would ‘give’ still ‘greater employment to seamen, 
at the expense of the consumers of tHe different cargoes. It is 
easy to place any subject/in’'a ridiculous poimt of view by ex- 
aggeration. In this manner’ a likeness is Converted into a cari- 
cature. The disadvantage to the cotisumers of timiber,; in con- 
sequenee of its being brought from thé British Colonies in North 
America, is highly exaggerated. {If brought from the Baltic, 
more money ‘is paid for the timber and less for the’ freight ; 
if from our own Colonies in’ Nofth America, less is paid for the 
timber and more’ for the freight; but the price to the consumer 
is not materidlly enhanced. If, however, this were the case, 
Great Britain would be acting on that system of policy which 
has governed her conduct in various similar instances. It has 
ever been her paramount object to keep up a numerous and 
hardy race of seamen, whose services she may command in time 
of. war ; and this she can only accomplish by so extending her 
carrying trade as to find them employment in time of peace. 
With this view, she gives encouragement to the Ship Owners, not 
for their own sakes, but as the only instruments with which she can 
act, in pursuing her great object, the support of her naval power. 
With this view she gives bounties upon her fisheries, which this 
House has thought it wise to renew this present session of Par- 
liament. With this view she prohibits the supply of this me- 
tropolis with coals from the nearest mines, by means of canals ; 
but obliges the inhabitants, by law, to import them coastwise, 
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from a greater distance and ata heavier expense. With the same 
view she formerly gave bounties also on the importation of masts, 
timber, deals, and staves, from the British Colonies in North 
America, which were only discontinued in the year 1781; and, in 
the same spirit, she now encourages that trade in British ships, 
by the protecting duties on timber imported from the Baltic in 
foreign ships. All these measures are considered, by our modern 
political economists, as great practical errors, as violations of their 
rule, to buy every thing where it can be bought cheapest. They 
would permit our fish, our coals, our timber, our colonial pro- 
duce, and all other commodities, to be imported by foreigners. 
By .this system they might, perhaps, make some saving in the 
freight of these articles, but it would be at the expense of that 
pearl of high price, our naval supremacy ; for if we had no car- 
rying trade we could have no seamen, if we had no seamen we could 
have no navy, if we had no navy we could have no security 
for maintaining our independence, but must run the risk of sinking 
into the situation of tributaries to some foreign power; and then 
we should find these cheap articles dear indeed. If the British lion, 
like the lion in the fable, will suffer his teeth to be drawn and his 
claws to be pared, he must expect, like him, to have his brains 
knocked out for his folly. There is a false economy in public, 
as well as in private life. More considerations than the mere prime 
cost, enter into the question of, whether articles are really cheap or 
dear; and unless we value pounds, shillings, and pence, more 
than either our safety or our glory, we shall never adopt the es- 
timates of these advisers, 

Having thus noticed the different arguments that have been 
urged, in favor of the transfer of the timber trade from our own 
Colonies to the northern powers of Europe, I shall now point out the 
mischiefs that would attend this measure. 

Official documents show, that this trade actually furnishes 
employment for one thousand five hundred and twenty-five sail 
of British vessels, manned with seventeen thousand six hundred 
and thirty-four seamen, being one seventh part of the whole 
carrying trade of Great Britain. The loss of such a trade would 
produce the most serious effects at any time, but more par- 
ticularly in the present state of this country. It would oc- 
casion such a farther depreciation, in the already dreadfully depre- 
ciated property of the British Ship Owners, as must involve 
them, and all those numerous bodies of men whose interests are 
intermingled with theirs, in absolute ruin. ‘The consequences of 
the loss of our carrying trade in the Mediterranean, after the 
expedition against Algiers, showed themselves in the number of 
distressed seamen who wandered, without food or shelter, about our 

streets, ‘Their pitiable state excited general commiseration, and 
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temporary relief was afforded them, by a liberal and patriotic sub- 
scription, till they were provided for in the fullowing spring, by 
this very timber trade to the British Colonies. ‘The loss of this 
trade would again plunge them into aggravated distress, and leave 
them without resource. ‘They must either find employment 
abroad, and add to the naval force of foreign powers what they de- 
ducted from that of Great Britain, or be maintained by their re- 
spective parishes, and thus increase the weight of our already enor- 
mous pour rates. Our exports to the British Colonies, which 
have kept pace with the increase of this trade, must dwindle into 
insignificance ; and the manufacturers and artisans who now find 
occupation, and the means of subsistence for themselves and their 
families, 10 preparing goods for that market, will, like the seamen, 
be thrown out of employment, and must be maintained at the 
public expense. 

The British landholders also have a strong interest in this 
question. The preseut duties on foreign timber are not only 
a protection to colonial timber, but to British timber also, the 
price of which would fall, in proportion to the extent of the 
reduction on those duties. I have lately purchased British fir, 
at from 3/. 5s. to Sl. 15s. per load, which is certainly not more 
than a remunerating price to the grower; and any farther re- 
duction would discourage gentlemen from extending those plan- 
tations, which contribute to the present embellishment, and 
may be essential to the future defence of the country. The 
Bnitish Jandholder is as much entitled to protection aganst foreign 
timber as against foreign corn: and though the advocates for 
the system of buying every thing where they can buy it cheapest, 
wave the application of their principle to the Corn Laws for the 
present, yet, if they carry their point as to timber, they will esta- 
blish a precedent against the landholder, of which they will avail 
themselves hereafter. Obsta principiis is a good maxim in poli- 
tics as well as in medicine ; and if the landholders are wise, they 
will resist, in the first instance, any interference with that pro- 
tection which they derive under the existing laws. 

Another mischief would attend the proposed transfer of this 
trade, which ought not to escape notice. Our commerce with 
our own Colonies is under our own control, and independent of 
the decrees of any Emperor, or the non-intercourse act of any 
foreign power ; but that with other nations, depends only upon 
the will and pleasure of their respective governments, and by any 
change of policy on their part may be shut against us in a moment, 
In proportion as we extend the former we become independent ; 
but in proportion ‘as we extend the latter we become depen- 
dent ; and (as the experience of the last war has taught us) expose 
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ourselves to sudden revulsions, which may not only interrupt 
our national prosperity, but endanger our domestic tranquillity. 

An evil of great magnitude, that would arise from the loss of the. 
trade with the British Colonies, is the discouragement of emigra- 
tion. Nothing can be of more importance to a country having a 
redundant population, without adequate means of employment at 
home, than to send her surplus numbers abroad, to situations 
where their labors will still contribute to her advantage. With 
this view, we voted, last session of Parliament, 50,000/. to assist 
individuals emigrating to the Cape of Good Hope; and this sum, 
I understand, has not only been expended, but exceeded, without 
providing means of conveyance for more than a small proportion 
of those who wished to embark for that destination. Within 
these few years, not less than fifty thousand individuals are said to 
have emigrated to Canada, at their own expense, and more are 
constantly embarking. On this point 1 speak from actual know- 
ledge; several families having gone, some time ago, from the place 
which | have the honor to represent, and from my having been 
employed within these few weeks to engage a passage for others, 
who have been induced by their representations to follow their 
example. I understand, too, that the tide of population, which 
ever follows encouragement, has set in very strongly to our Colo- 
nies, from the frontiers of the United States, since the establish- 
ment of this timber trade; and [ firmly believe that, whether we 
shall establish in Canada a numerous, florishing, and well-affected 
population, able and willing to serve as an effectual barrier 
against the future ambition of the government of the United States ; 
or whether we shall have a thin, distressed, and disaffected popu- 
lation, ready to submit to the first invader, depends upon the de- 
cision we shall come to on the present subject. 

The House ought to know, that the existing duties on timber, 
so far from depriving the northern powers of Europe of a fair 
participation in this trade, and operating as prohibitory duties, ac- 
tually give them a greater share of it than is enjoyed by our own 
Colonies. I have moved for papers which will give full informa- 
tion on this head ; but, in the mean time, I am enabled to state the 
comparative imports into the port of London, for the last year, 
which were as follows: 


Pieces of timber from our American Colonies 52,412 


Ditto from the Baltic and Norway..----- acoces $0006 
Deals from the former. ...ee+eeeeceees secvsees 812,699 
Ditto from the latter----+++-+- ee eeeceees vee 1,622,440 
Staves from our American Colonies: + +++ ++++++- 1,236,095 


Ditto from foreign powers:+++++rrsess+see%* 1,897,002 
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From this comparison, the House may judge of the probable 
import into the other ports of the United Kingdom : and the con- 
clusion to which it leads is, that nothing can be more unreasonable 
than the complaints of foreign powers, of those existing duties, 
which place them at least on an equal footing with our own Colo- 
nies. The complaint would come with more justice from the 
other parties, that we do not give them that full protection in our 
home market which, according to our colonial system, is the re- 
turn to which they are entitled, for that double monopoly we im- 
pose upon them, of taking every thing from, and sending every 
thing to, the mother country, in British ships; thus making them 
marts for the consumption of her manufactures and the founda- 
tion of her naval power. Even the most strenuous advocates for 
free trade have applauded this system. Dr. Adam Smith, speak- 
ing of our navigation law, says, “ It is not impossible that some of 
the regulations of this famous act may have proceeded from na- 
tional animosity ; they are as wise, however, as if they had all been 
dictated by the most deliberate wisdom.” Ina subsequent passage 
he observes, “the act of navigation is not favorable to foreign 
commerce, or to the growth of that opulence that can arise from 
it;” and, after explaining this point, he concludes thus: “ As 
defence, however, 1s of much more importance than opulence, the 
act of navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial re- 
gulations of England.” This testimony is the more valuable, as 
coming from the mouth of an unwilling witness, one of the great- 
est opposers of all commercial restrictions; who, however, ac- 
knowledges, that every other consideration ought to give way to the 
paramount object of maintaining our naval supremacy. 

Some foreign writers, of considerable eminence, have urged the 

same system that is now contended for by many of our own 
countrymen ; the taking off all commercial restrictions, and throwing 
trade entirely open. One of them, a man whose views of com- 
mercial and colonial policy are equally acute and profound, [ mean 
the Abbé de Pradt, avows his object to be, not to increase but to 
diminish our national prosperity, and to apportion it more equally 
among the other powers of Europe. He declares, that our colo- 
nial and commercial monopoly is so predominant, that it calls for 
a coalition of all other nations to put it down, as much as sucha 
coalition was called for to put down the military despotism of 
Buonaparte. (1) He says, that our Colonies form a chain of for- 
tresses that engirt the globe, and command the entrance of every 
sea ; that we confine all the other nations of the world captives in 
their respective positions, of which we, their gaoler, hold the key : 
(2) that our maritime superiority is so absolute, that unless the 
independence of the Colonies, and a free trade with them can be 
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obtained, all Europe ought to burn their ships at once, as they are 
reserved for no other fate than to be carried in triumph into the 
Thames. (3) He lays down principles of colonial policy, shows 
that by conforming to them we have succeeded ; that other nations 
by deviating from ‘them have failed ; and ascribes our prosperity to 
the superior wisdom of our political institutions. (4) Here, indeed, 
he differs widely from our friends at home, who would persuade 
us that they are founded in folly, and that the sooner we get rid of 
them the better: but, if the tree is to be known by its fruit, (as we 
are taught by Eligh Authority to believe,) we must adunt the Abbé 
de Pradt to have taken the more correct view of this subject. The 
Abbé, too, tells us, that we ought to consider all the world as one 
large family ; ; and to throw all the commercial riches of the world 
into one common stock, into which every individual might put his 
hand, and take out just what he wanted for his own use. (5) But, 
Sir, we are the parties who must contribute almost the whole of 
this common stock ; and should recollect, that if so many hands are 
put into it, very little will come to our share. ‘This proposal re- 
minds me of one that was lately made by a certain set of gentlemen 
here, called Spencean Philosophers; who, having a great taste for 
agriculture, but no land of their own to try their experiments upon, 
modestly requested that all the land in the kingdom might be 
thrown into a common stock, and equaliy divided among all the 
inhabitants. The motto of the standard under which we fight, 
Sir, is Dieu et mon droit, We must defend our rights and pro- 
perties against all innovators, whether foreign or domestic ; and L 
trust his Majesty’s Ministers will never be induced, either by soli- 
citations on the one hanc, or menaces on the other, (for the United 
States of America are at this moment trying to coerce us into the 
surrender of our carrying trade to our West India Colonics) to give 
up the great foundations of our wealth and power, 

The exertions of the mercantile petitioners to whom I have so 
often alluded, may be most usefully directed to the removal of those 
restrictions, by which British commerce is at present cramped and 
confined, and to the giving it all possible scope and expansion ; but 
let them not interfere with those wise and salutary restrictions upon 
foreigners, to which we owe the high rank we at present hold 
among the nations of Europe. 

[ shall conclude, Sir, by recommending the following words of 
that enlightened statesman, Lord Clarendon, to the serious consi- 
deration of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

“They that shall be so honest and so wise as duly to maintain 
the laws, thriftily and providently to administer the public trea- 
sure, and to preserve the sovereignty of the seas—that ancient, true, 
and best defence of these realms—that body, whomsoever it may be 
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composed of, shall have the weight of England on its side ; and if 
there can be any of any other frame, they must, in the end, prove 
miserable, rotten reeds.” 

I have only to apologise to the House for having occupied so 
much of their time, and to thank them for the indulgence with 
which I have been heard. 





NOTES. 





As the writings of the Abbé de Pradt are not in general circulativn in this 
country, the passages quoted frum his work, entitled Des Colonies, printed 
at Paris in 1817, are given from the original. 


1. 


Depuis 25 ans on s’est beaucoup élevé contre Ja suprématie de la France, 
contre le joug imposé par Napoléon ; c’était la mode du temps. II était dur 
ce joug, il faut le reconnaitre, et plus mortifiant encore que dur; mais celui 
de l’Angleterre, revétu d’apparences moins repoussantes il est vrai, est-il 
moins réel, est-il moins dur, est-il plus facile 4 secouer, touche-t-il 4 moins 
d’intéréts? Assurément non.— Tom. ii. p. 70. 


3. 


Si l'Europe sentait déja le poids d’un Gibraltar, ne sera-t-elle pas écrasée 
par une chaine de Gibraltar tendue autour du monde, qui en rende tous les 
habitans captifs dans une enceinte, dont un seul gedlier tient la clé ?— Tom. 
li. p. 77. 


3. 


Disors-le, sans balancer; sans l’indépendance des Colonies, l’Europe n’a 
rien de mieux a faire, qu’a briler tous ses vaisseaux, car il n’y er a pas un 
seul, qui ne soit destiné a étre trainé en triomphe a Londres.— Tom. ii. p. 
257. 


4. 


Quatre principes constituent l’ordre et la puissance coloniale. 

1. Proportionner les colonies aux métropoles, soit pour l’étendue, soit 
pour la population. 

2. Proportionner la marine aux possessions coloniales, et a celles des 
autres peuples maritimes et coloniaux. 

3- Proportionner l’industrie et les capitaux, dont le travail est la source, 
aux besoins des colonies, de maniére 4 ce qu’elles ne soient pas attirées trop 
fortement vers les communications avec les étrangers. 

4. Donner aux colonies une administration intéricure, qui diminuera 
pour elles le besoin de recourir 4 la métropole. Tom, i. p. 323. 
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The application of these principles to the conduct of the different European 
powers, occupies two long chapters, and concludes thus : 

Les peuples qui ont co-ordonné leur conduite aux principes de l’ordre 
colonial, ont conservé leurs colonies; ceux qui s’en sont écartés, les ont 
perdues. Les effets ont correspondu exactement aux causes; et, comme il 
est juste, chacun a fini par recueillir ce qu'il avait semé.— Tom. ii. p. 65. 


5. 


Présenter toutes les richesses du monde, comme un fonds commun, créé 
par le ciel, pour que chaque membre de la grande famille du genre humain 
y puise suivant les degrés de son travail et de son industrie.—Préface, 
Pe XVil. 
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TO WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 


Dear Sir, 


[nN a most obliging note which I received from you, in London, 
in May last, with some compliments on a composition which you 
said did “ equal honor to my head and heart,” you added, that, 
as far as “ you could discern it, you always pursued the straight 
line of criticism.” An article having appeared in the Review, of 
which you are the Editor and responsible Conductor, totally at va- 
riance, in my opinion, with what you yourself kindly expressed to- 
wards me, and still more at variance, I believe, in the opinion of every 
impartial judge, with what you have termed the “ straight line of 
criticism;” I feel compelled to enter into a public vindication of 
myself, from some of those charges in your Review, which appear 
to me not only thus at variance with your own candidly expressed 
opinions, but equally remote from sense, justice, liberality, or 
TRUTH, 

The article is every thing but a fair or scholar-like discussion ¢ 
critical opinions. ‘The parts, however, of those critical opinions 


in which [ am brought under notice, relate to what I have said 0: - 


Pope’s moral character, in the life prefixed to his works in ten 
volumes ;* to the propositions I had laid down, as necessary to 
be kept in mind, in order to judge rightly of the characteristics of 
what is most intrinsically poetical; and, to the “ principles of 
poetry,” as farther explained in a letter to Campbell. 

As you have allowed the article to appear, which [ am about to 
examine, if you will do me the favor of reading dispassionately the fol 
lowing pages, I am convinced you will admit 1 have been charged 


* Mr. Southey, the most able and eloquent writer in this very Review, 
wrote to me the warmest and kindest letter on the occasion. 
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WRONGFULLY. In a subsequent investigation, I have little doubt I 
shall be able to prove to you, should I be so happy as to draw your 
further attention, that | have been charged “ FOOLISHLY ;” and if 
so, I leave it to your sense of equity to pronounce, whether, in ad- 
mitting an article, as intemperate as it Is unjust and foolish, you 
have consulted the mterest of the valuable work you superitend. 

I trust and believe the appeal which | am compelled to make, will 
convince every dispassionate and fair-judging mind; and there is 
certainly no one whom [ should more anxiously wish to convince 
than yourself, because | am firmly persuaded you would not have 
admitted the accusing article, unless you conscientiously conceived 
the accusations to be just. Begging, therefore, your candid atten- 
tion to what follows, 


I remain, dear Sir, 


Your very sincere and faithful servant, 


W. L. BOWLES. 


Bremhill, Oct. 25, 1820. 

















A REPLY, 


&e. &c. 


Wuen charges are brought, of no light weight, mingled with 
expressions of spleen and sarcasm, in a distinguished popular 
journal, and under the eye, and, I might add, with the sanction of 
such a character as Mr. Gifford, the charges ought to be deeply 
weighed by any one who has a regard to his own moral or literary 
character. 

If he is convinced, upon consideration, that the charges have not 
been made out, it is a duty he owes to himself and the public, to 
give his reasons for so thinking. If he has been affected by the 
expressions of ill-deserved sarcasm, he will show bis sense of it, as 
far as possible, by disdaining, where its bitterest tone might in re- 
turn be assuredly justified, to use language so unwarrantable, even 
in self-defence, his motives being solely those of truth and justice. 

Considering, then, what is said in the Review of Spence’s Anec- 
dotes, in the last number of the Quarterly, as far as regards myself, 
to be both unfair and unjust; I shall bring forward, as [ am 
peremptorily called upon to do, some observations which may 
tend to divest the arguments there used, of their force, and the sar- 
casm, needlessly employed, of its sting ! 

I trust it will not be necessary to say, that I have advanced 
no opinion which I did not conscientiously believe: I may have 
believed it, upon mistaken grounds; I may have been led into the 
belief too hastily; | may, unknown to myself, have been betrayed 
by latent prejudices, the progress of which | had not watched with 
sufficient care: these feelings may have silently operated upon my 
better judgment, when I was scarce conscious that they operated 
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on it at all; but, that 1 ever said, willingly, or with pleasure, one 
syllable, publicly or privately, on characters, living or dead, de- 
tractive of their fair fame, 1 peremptorily deny. 

And I must here instantly do the writer of the article in the Re- 
view the justice to say that, in the outset (for which I thank him) 
of his animadversions, he admits this; for he says, “ It is with 
pain we have witnessed the attacks on the moral and poetical cha- 
racter of this great poet (Pope) by the last two editors. Warton, 
who first entered the list, though not unwilling to wound, exhibits 
occasionally some of the courtesy of ancient chivalry ; but his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Mr. Bowles, possesses the contest @ /’outrance, 
with the appearance, though assuredly not with the reality, of per- 
sonal hostility.” —Review. 

I now proceed to inquire whether, if this character, given by 
himself, be just, the spleen which is evinced afterwards is 
warranted ; and, above all, whether the arguments advanced re- 
specting what I have said of the Life of Pope, be sound and con- 
vincing. 

Three publications of mine are here brought under notice : the 
first, the Lite of Pope; secondly, ‘The Observations cn his Poetical 
Character ; and, thirdly, the Letter to Mr. Campbell, on the “ In- 
VARIABLE PRINCIPLES of Poetry,” lately published. 

I shall first advert to the accusations brought against me, as the 
detractor of Pope’s merits as a man, and the exaggerator of his 
failings ; “ aggravating infirmities into viciousness,” ‘These accusa- 
tions may be comprised in the following list, given by this 
writer :— 

“ We find Pope aspersed for ‘ a sordid money-getting passion— 
for taking bribes to suppress satires—for the most rankling envy of 
Addison—for the worst of tempers—for duplicity aud fickleness of 
opinion—for the GROSSEST LICENTIOUSNEss! ” 

First, 1 confidently reply, | have never “ aspersed” Pope “ for a 
sordid money-getting passion!” No particular passage is pointed 
out, and I say confidently, | have never used any such expres- 
sions.' From his correspondence with the Blounts it appears, that 
he took upon himself the direction of much of their pecuniary af- 
fairs; and was anxious to put them in the best wa; of making the 
most interest of their money. However friendly and generous he 
might have been, and | have never denied this, he certainly took 
some solicitous care of their incomes and his own. That he was 
thus attentive to his pecuniary affairs, surely facts sufficiently show. 
Martha Blount, whose authority the writer quotes, in the same 
breath, that she says, “‘ The reason of Mr. Pope’s not being 


1 My words are—“ None was more prudent ;” but I censured only his 
affectation, not his prudence. 
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richer may be easily accounted for; he never had any love for ” 

money! If he was extravagant in any thing it was in his grotto.” ! L 

What does this imply but that he was at least prudent? and I have F 

spoken of his prudence, not of his “ sordidness.” * 
But whether saving or expending were a part of his character, 

what “aspersion” is there in mentioning the fact, if 1 thought it ? 


true? Oh! but [ have said, “ his professions were directly at va- 
riance with his practice!” So they were in many things: no one 
can deny they were so when he spoke of his letters as “artless re 
effusions,” which were as elaborately polished as his poems. | 
Having seen how much he was consulted by his friends, in mo- 
ney matters, I might have been led to believe (though I cannot now 
recollect all the circumstances that induced me to believe so, at the 
time) that when he spoke of his “carelessness” about money concerns, 
he spoke, after the manner in which he used to speak, of the “ art- 
less effusions” of his correspondence. Of a “‘ sordid money-getting 
passion” I have never accused him; and if I had ever done so, 
should be glad to find any testimony that might show he was 
not so. 

Of the most “ rankling envy” of Addison I have never accused 
him.—Where? and on what occasion? and how is such lan- 
guage consistent with the candor, refused on one side, as loudly 
as it is demanded on the other? Nor is it consistent with this 
candor thus to exaggerate what I said, when I spoke of Pope’s 
pecuniary prudence. ‘The critic asserts 1 accused him of “ base 
sordid passions ;” and here he heightens the word jealousy into the 
most rankling envy. When I spoke of the memorable quarrel be- 
tween Pope and Addison, I adduced the narrative of the circum- 
stances, from Pope’s most ardent admirer; [ say, that from that 
very account, of that very admirer, in my opinion, the circum- 
stances press more against Pope than against Addison. Why was 
this account omitted? In weighing characters I have neither con- 
sidered the adulation of friends, or the rancour of enemies ; but 
comparing together, frem all sides, all the facts I could col- 
lect, | have formed my opinion. Whereas, this Instructor, in the new 
code of candor, when he speaks of Addison, iterates what is said 
by his enemies ; and when he speaks of Pope, pins his faith as 
firmly on what is said by Pope’s friends. 

One would suppose, from these representations, that I had the 
same feelings towards Pope, as Lauder had towards Milton. I 
think, all circumstances put together, Addison’s character was the 
most /ucid, and that in the narrative of their meeting—not according 
to the account of Addison’s friends, but of Pope’s own—Pope was 


~_ tibhbon ee wh oS 
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* Probably she thought he did not save enough for her as legatee. 
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most to blame. I have seen no opinions, well founded, that should 
induce me at present to alter this opinion, and it being such, when 
I wrote the Life, and such now, even after all that this writer has 
adduced, I see no reason why I should hesitate to declare it. 

Of “ duplicity,” the artful publication of his letter is a positive 
and lasting proof. 

Into the idea of “ fickleness of opinion,” (no great matter) I 
was led by the extracts from Spence’s Anecdotes. I had not then 
myself seen them, and I now confess, if I had, I should not have 
said what [ did from unguarded feelings, “ that neither friend or 
foe were spared.” 

But I have charged Pope with the “ GROSSEST LICENTIOUS- 
ness!” I have said he had a libertine sort of love, which was in 
a great degree suppressed by his sense of moral duty. I might 
say, that | have seen passages in his Letters to Martha Blount, 
which never were published by me, and | hope never will be by 
others ; which are so gross as indeed to imply the “ grossest licen- 
tiousness :” but, not to speak of “ licentiousness” on account of 
letters which were never published, can any one acquit him of 
“ licentiousness,” as far as we may judge from language and ideas, 
when we recollect his correspondence with Cromwell, his translation 
of the Epistle of Horace, which I expunged from Warton’s edi- 
tion, and which was never denied to be Ais; his share in the Mis- 
cellanies, published jointly by himself and Swift: and if the critic 
takes the testimony of Addison’s enemies against Addison, why 
might not I take that of Cibber’s against him? But | scorn it; [ 
scorn to advert to those pieces which, though not acknowledged 
by himself, no one denies were written by him; but I think there 
is enough in his published letters and acknowledged writings to con- 
vict him of ‘ licentiousness.” ‘ Grossest,” is a word the writer 
has added himself, on purpose to make my uncharitableness appear 
the more heinous, 

The writer says, triumphantly, “ Will our readers now believe 
(what is really the case) that Pope was kind from his nature ; that 
his heart was open at all times to his humble friends; that he was 
adored by his intimates?” Aye, marry, will they, and so will I too ; 
nor have I ever denied that he was all this. ‘That he could have no 
invidious feelings | deny. He envied Phillips, for the success of 
his Pastoral; and he surely showed the gratification of a con- 
tracted mind, when Gay so successfully ridiculed them, in his 
Shepherd’s Week ; and his paper in the Guardian, is a Jasting proof 
of invidious feelings, in this respect, as it is of the insidious mode 
he took to gratify them. 

Finally, he was no “ lover of money,’ 


, 


not sordidly so, eertainly ; 
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and I confidently repeat I have never used an expression that might 
imply such “ sordidness.” 

f, as in, the case of jhe letters, 89 in money concerns, for 
which I have before giyen, my et thought, his language was 
often at variance, with his pa I I spoke“as [ thought; and if 
this be “THE BLACK ART OF CRITICISM, the “ reading the 
Lorp’s PRAYER BACKWARDs, I wish, the present critic may 
never show, the “BLACK ART QR CRITICISM” ina worse manner, 
nor so read the Lord’s as “BACKWARDS.” On the contrary, 
when he is gieponed to mark so severely crimes, of which jhe,is in 
this very article far more, guilty than I have ever been, of ho 
ever could be, | earns of a few plain words by t 
Divine Author of that Prayer, oF which he,so flippantly speaks, 
“* Why heholdest thou the mote, in thy brother’s eye, but con- 
siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye?’ First, cast out the 
BEAM out of thine own eye, and then thou shalt see clearly tp cast 
out the MOTE out of thy brother’s eye.” | eget ° 

I had overlooked, that I had also charged Pope, among his other 
‘¢ infirmities,” aggravated into), “ viciousness,” with having the 
“worst of TemPprs!”+: I have never said so; I have never 
implied it. “‘ Irritable temper,” this, yery writer attributes to him, 
and this irritable temper is turned inte the “ worst. of deabeHe” 
and then Il am charged with being thé ‘calumniator.’ Ts this’ fair ? 
Is it honest? The whole article is written purposely in “this 
manner, and Whi fa least, that ieanarect against me, of *ex- 
aggerating” all his fuilings, stripping him of Ev eRyY amiable'qua- 
lity, are if foul as they eke te, tie those who ‘make ide 
charges are first obliged to exaggerate, and having so exaggerated, 
call on the public td eailrks or whe I really have said, Toe Buck 
exaggerations, for which their falsehood is answerable, ‘not ny 
want of candor, antag 

Allow him to be “irritable,” but not of the “ wORsT of teh. 
PERS,” and we so far agree, and cordially, ali’ ex animo, qo I 
admit all that ‘can be said in his favor. Whether h Was, 4S to 
money, saving or profuse, his noble generosity to the outcast, "Ri- 
chard Savage, and other instances of a compassionate and generous 
heart, are undoubted. T should bavé spoken of them as"¢heérfully 
as [ now admit them, bad they occurred to my, recollection when 
I wrote. ‘ zl 

After these exaggérated’ statements and false colors, thé over- 
whelming question is then asked, “ Do COMMENTATORS ever 
blush?” ; ia 

I will answer this‘ question by another,’ Dod Cririés ‘ever 
BLUSH ?” = ast we cbt 
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I should indeed blush to bring any charges upon such palpable 
exaggerations, magnified by my own spleen.—Yes, and I should do 
more than blush; I should think the hand that wrote, and the 
heart that dictated, ought to wither, before I could coolly sit down 
to impute motives to a commentator or poet, from a professed 
satire, as this unblushing critic has done to me. [ should do 
more than blush, if I had repeated so often, what I knew to be 


false ; for it is as false to say 1 had endeavoured to rob Pope of 


his virtues, as it is to say 1 asserted he was “ no Great Poet.” 
Why do I give myself this trouble? It will be all in vain. The 
next critic, as ingenuous and honorable as this, will assert the same 
falsehood, which has been so often refuted, that I and my kind- 
hearted master, now beyond the reach of this paltry untruth, have 
denied that Pope was “ a Great Poet,” when we have only denied 
he was the GREATEST! 

Of this we shall speak more by-and-by; but whether I were 
critic or commentator, I should indeed 


“ Hang my head, 
“ And siusu to think myself a man,” 





if, knowing my charges would be read by thousands, to whom the 
vindication would never come, I had described a commentator so 
malignant as to charge the poet, whose life he was writing, with 
“ taking a Bribe to suppress a satire,” when [ knew, and could 
not but know, that that commentator had expressed (besides his 
indignation that such a charge should be made, which sentiment has 
been grossly perverted) his utter disbelief of it, to prove which 1 
call the reader’s attention to the passage quoted in my answer to 
Campbell, which in other respects this writer has read with suffi- 
crent acuteness. 

How dare such an “ unblushing calumniator” not only pervert 
the honest expressions of my feelings, but attribute to me, that I 
had charged Pope with “ taking a bribe to suppress a satire,” who 
have recorded in vain, in two publications, my disbelief! 

“ One circumstance is mentioned by Horace Walpole, which, if 
true, was indeed flagitious : Walpole informs Gray, that the cha- 
racter of Arossa was shown to the Duchess of Buckingham and 
the Duchess of Marlborough; that Pope received a thousand 
pounds from the Duchess of Marlborough, promising, on these 
terms to suppress it; that he took the money and then publish- 
ed it!” 

I had already expressed warmly what I felt at the baseness of 
sach transaction, 1F TRUE; not at all implying that 1 believed it 
true. My ‘* Life” contains the following remarks on it, and these 
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remarks are republished in the letter to.Campbell ; and heye is a 
man, who has sead those remarks, and,haying first perverted my 
obvious meaning, tells me I charge Pope 4 “f takiug a bfibe to 
suppress a,saurey and then publishieg it.” 

Here then, again, | must quote, my,own words: « 

* A. story so,bqse.ought mgt, for, a, moment, to he admitted, solely 
on, the testimony of Walpole,; tu there,is other proof, besides the 
assertion, of Walpyle, the, same. candopr which made ys REJ LEI 
what, apow no. better fonndation, was, said of Addison, ought to 
make us reject, with, equal geadivess, the belief of a ciscumstance 
80. DRROGA TORY to the character ef Pope ! 

“ Whatever) canbe, praved ought not to be rejected; whatever 
(charge) has no other Pundation than the ‘ tpse dixtt’ of an ad- 
versary.is entitled to,.NQ.REGARD.”—Note on Pope, — _ , 

Let me now ask, .how could any one, with the honorable feel- 
ings of an honest heartykeep yo the dark, purposely, this testimony 
in Pope's favor; L say purposely,; for, the book was before bim, 
out of which, . 


With all th’ invidious malice of a:shrew,’—(Cowpen,) 


he has picked every thing that he thought would make me appear 
prejudiced, and studiously omitted whatevér was contrary to his‘own 
unjust and exasperated prejadice? “How could-any one, I repeat, 
without feelings “Of '* deep, deep” shame —~ without being lost 
and dead to every sense of candid or generous feelings—hold up and 
embjazon, to the broad, day, with colors furnished from, his own 
distempering, and. distorting “ spleen,” every thing a sacred regard 
to ‘truth made me say, which might appear derogatory to Pope's 
amiable character,,.and yetishut bis eyes, on purpose, to those pas- 
sages where I have denied the charges brought unjustly against 
him, or spaken of bis) virtues ?, I should indeed have “ BLUSHED ” 
to have-acted.in this manner. ' 0 
The distichon Sappho, which this very writer calls too “ indeli- 
cate to transcribe,” I leave for, him to. reconcile to Pope's purity, 
which I have “ aspersed;” and observe, reader, because I had 
_ of his anmatily conduct to a lady whom he!‘once idolised, 
ow this same wfiter estarits! ° , 

“« Mr. Bowles has unsparingly attacked Pope, on the score of 
his quarrel with Lady Mary.” Nbr. Bowles spoke with indignation, 
and ever will, of this cowardly attack, ‘in “lines whieh’ is’ purist 
“ cannot transcribe,” against Sappho ; and I say that Pope knew 
the couplet was universally applied to Lady Mary, and to her 
alone. Pope received from Lord’ Pététbbrotigh the most pressing 
remonstrance, ‘ay froma friénd and gallant ‘Cavalier, nt, to let the 
disgraceful couplet remain ; and this fact! aYone, if “Opposition to 
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all advanced by the Reviewer, is sufficient in the eyes of common 
sense, to fix the application 6f thé ‘coaptet, ‘ot on ‘the ‘first 
Sappho, “© Mts. Thémis,”for she was De Apt and beyond the reach 
of satire; but on the living, the ‘actiinplivhed Sappho; -wha had 
rejected Pope’s preposterous addresses. 4 

And’ here 1 ‘assert, “' uitWarrantably’”' as “Domay thave’ “ at- 
tacked” Pope, fot his coudutt to'Lady’ Mary, | have'said nothing 
against hitn half so dépreciating as this critic’s own representation: — 

In his Tetters to her Ladyship, the stages of his eroltc fever'may 
be noted by the statéments of the patient himself; perhaps t wasat 
its height, when, speaking of '* the congeniality of their minds,’ 
the tormented poet put his case to her’ hypothetically, if she can 
ovetlook a wretched body!’ 

“ We conjecture this was the ‘précise moment’ when: a rude 
burst of laughter awoke him | from''the PAR ap1sE OF Foots.” 
As {had no doubt of the fact thus stated, Lliave shown this was-my 
opinion; but’ I have rot touched on‘it' in ‘a4 manner Half so dispa- 
raging to Pope ! 

And now’we enter:‘on the famous quarrel with Addison. 

When we look with regret on the numerous “macule” on Pope’s 
page, who can avoid repeating, 





+Excuse some courtly stains, 
“ No whiter page than, Addisan’s remains, 


” 


When we turn to his works, when'we remember the virtuous im- 
pression getterally excited: by his name, and find ‘his ‘character in 
accordatice with his page; when we remember he filled: a high 
post in public fife, and ‘yet was venerated ‘and ‘beloved ‘by’ those 
who were pablicly opposed to him ; when his generous’ conduet to 
Swaft, in Treland, ts remembered, the silence of political adversaries, 
and ‘the warmth of so many endeared friends; and’ whilst glowing 
with these feelings, when we are carried to his death-bed, in that 
mansion, vow inhabited by'‘an’ accomplished, anviable; elassical 
nobleman, aud repeat with Tickel, 


* He taught us now vo a1ve; and oh, how high . 
“ The price of knowledge, tauGHT US HOW TO DIE.” 


With these feelings some predilection may be allowed to the re- 
collection:of the pure, and kind, aud accomplished, and Christian, 
ATT cus. 

Now, as I have said, the best way to estimate the character of 
those, whose tale of days is ended, would be to compare what is 
said of them by friend or foe! But it really appears to me, that 
the mode in which departed worth is estimated by this writer, is to 
take for granted what is said by enemies, against those we wish tu 
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depress, and listen to the idolising plaudits only, of the most partial 
friends of those we choose to exalt. ’ 

Thus the man takes a few sayings of those who were the least 
friendly, and says, “‘ How {ike is Pope’s character, of Atucus !” 

Pope’s verses to Addison, on Medals, with the elegant adulation 
of his friend Craggs, may be brought as a proof of his, disinter- 
ested praise. But it must, at the same time, be remembered, how 
warmly does Addison in the Spectator speak of Pope’s early produc- 
tions. He was, moreover, emjnent in the political as well as; the lite- 
rary world. In such. a situation, and with’ such a character, to 
whom would a young man offer sooner, the elegant testimony. of 
classical encomium? But in speaking of Pope’s meeting,, after 
the quarrel with Addison, ] set plainly before the reader the ac- 
count which is left us. And this account, I repeat, is not left by 
Addison, or any of his friends, but by the admirer and jdolizer, of 


Pope. ' Ta ' 

Pikey; again, let any unbiassed man, read only the account of this 
memorable meeting, by Pope’s partial friend, and. then, declare 
whether he thinks T ought to be condemned, for judging according 
to that very document, which Pope’s own friend, furnished, and 
on which my opinion was founded. ich Rsih Aantal 

Surely I have the same right to express my opinion as this writer 
has to express his. I have added nothing; I have concealed no- 
thing. He has done both: he has added exaggerations, and he has 
wilfully concealed what’ suited his purpose to conceg/; and when 
he charges me with “suRMISING AWAY EVERY AMIABLE 
CHARACTERISTIC” of Pope, I charge him, and L think he-stands 
convicted of wilfully aggravating every charge against me. , 

1 will now candidly lay before the Publi to whom I am: forged 
to make this appeal, the real reason of that exclamation, beat 4 has 
excitéd such atone of sarcastic reproof, when this critic says “* Lis- 
ten to Mr. Bowles—a sort of sentimental critic!” § 1 tremble 
for every character when I hear any thing of Spence’s Anecdotes.’” 

Now listen to Mr. Bowes AGAIN,, and he, will ingeauously 
tell this “ unsentimental sort of a critic ” what moved him to make 
this exclamation. ’ 

In looking over Addison’s and Pope’s Lives, wheneyer any anec- 
dotes, particularly detractive, were told of characters we, have. been 
in habits of esteeming, on looking to the foot of the page, 1 in- 
variably found—“ Spence! Spence! Srence!” 

Addison, in consonancy with his character, ‘‘ engaged,” says 
Johnson, “in a nobler work—a Defence of the, CAristian Re- 
ligion.” ale 

This, and another pious composition, Pope imputed to a sELF- 
1sH MOTIVE! He says he believed this, “ on the credit of Ton- 
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son,” who having quarrelled with Addison, said, “ he intended to 
TAKE ORDERS and ORTAIN A BISHOPRICK; and this was the 
reason of Addison’s writing.“ i Defence of the Curistian Re- 
11G10N! for Tonson always believed him a PrigsT 1N H18 
AEART!” Look at the bottom of the page and you see—SPENcE! 

“ Prior is only fit to make verses.°—Srence! 

“The woman with whom he cohabited was a despicable drab 
of the lowest species.” —Setnce! 

“Phillips,” says Pope, “seemed to liave been encouraged to 
abuse me, in coffee-houses and conversations.” —SrpeENnceE! 

‘Addison and Steele, to echo him, used to DEPRECIATE 
Drypen,”—SPENCE! 

“ When Gay, by request, atténded Addison on his death-bed, 
Addison told him he Hab INiURED HIM! He did not explain 
what ‘the injury was; but Gay supposed that some preferment, in- 
tended for him, was, by ADDISON’s INTERVENTION, with- 
held "—SPenct! 

The 'story of Addison’s ungeneroys treatment of Steele, is not 
told'iti’ Spence; ‘but, in a late edition, is traced to Pope; and I 
know no other authority for it— 

It was told to Johnson by a person whose name is not given>— 
to this nameless person it was told by Lady Primrose; Steele told 
it to her with tears in his eyes; it was confirmed to the , anony- 
mous author of a note in Johnson’s Lives, by Dr, Stenton, who 
said’ He hid it from: Hlooke, who had it—rrom Pope, 

Had T been disposed to attack Pope, as | am described, “a [ou- 
trance,” 1 think I coald have brought more proofs than I have 
done, of something’ that’ looks more like disingenuous carping 
at Addisén’s fame, than appears from Addison towards him, lL 
am sure, if { had sat down, not with a sacred regard to truth, 
but on plitpdsé' to aggravate his faults, and to “ surmise away 
“every amiable quality,” I could not have been more abused, by those 
whose randour can be only accounted for by supposing they share 
all Pope’stinatniable qualities, without his virtues or his genius, 

I Have fought ‘it necessary to say so much, to show the nature 
of my feelings when 1 hastily spoke of Spence’s Anecdotes, 
aud thé ‘critic is Welcome to his splenetic jocularity. Having 
declared’ f did not believe the chargé against Bove. which was in- 
deed ‘infamous, if ‘true,’”” 1 may, IT hope, be allowed to say, [ do 
not believe one syllable of all that is charged against Addison or 
Prior, the atithority beiig only one, arid, in the case of Addison, 
that of ‘an'enemy' but Spence’s Aneédotes, where these and other 
accusations are heaped against eminent men, seen, as they 
were, withoat ‘diy’ accompanying or enlivening circumstances, 
such as now appear, when the amusing gossip is read as a whole, 
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induced me to peel with mnguanied wanrueer I hope this is nota 
crime. (ADEG J 


Ignoscenda quidem, scibowesd igndsoere Guerids. 


On the occasion when, L, pay ithe expressignm « the heart is 
sick,” &c. (which seems.to have am effect upon, this gentleman like 
that: wwf the words of Catoinpen:dvha, Dennis, aa Pope’ $ disingenu- 
ous account of his poisoning,) Attuat dhe reader willremember, that 
the’ passage.\w hich excited | ghis| expression, , though it. was notin 
Spence, as ‘now. 2ppears to ihe the ¢ase, was guyted as comibg from 
the samne'stoye-house of gossip, which contained simular teflecuons on 
variows other characters. He wihremewbes, | had mat seen Spence’s 
Ameciotés, and could not haveoseca them ;,and,] could only ‘waite 
from the authority! before me,;,-and,af Hughes, of whom Pope had 
spoken so cordially and. kindly before, was styted in, the same.book, 
to have shared the common abloguy wath others eal respec table, 
and ‘that the language of such disrespect came, from Pope himself, 
wearied with.seeing, and, seeing noslung else than. these contradic 
tions, aiid jalb given. under the authosity,of Spence, | might natu- 
rally enough exclaim—+ ‘Neither friewd or fae, are spared !” 

rejoieeto find | was.amistaken > and bayang now read Spence’ s 
Atiecdoteseutvre, that which secmed so revoluyg when gli the little 
scandal > wasy +E may .say,, compounded , in. the uylayourable 
extracts, and no’ selief (does he understand this word f),,of 
hively and ' good-natured anecdote ;attorded,, such, ax now appears 
when thd book is takeo all together, Leontess ingenuausly Sik re 
Warmth with. which b spoke. | 

(He has made-tlie:most of it, and,,so let, him, Having spoken 
of Sperce; perhaps:L may give a momentary, “ religf” to the irk- 
souteness of self-defence, by mentionmg a few circumstances relating 
to him, which even this writer may not know. He says, very justly, 
that thote whs a “ morak Joyeliness.in the character and, life of 
Spence.” ‘The. Bishop of, Landon (Louth), the Rey. Mr. Rolle, 
rector of Berwick, W ilts, near Shaftesbury, Budley, the aythor of the 
Tales ‘of ‘the Genii, and ai selation,.of, whom, 1 have spoken in the 
Vindicie Wykehamice, were all, schoal-feliows. at W unchester to- 
gether, and kept up’ the imost friendly: intercourse as Jong ag, they 
lived. » ‘Fhe-Rev. Wu. Bowles, the. wrector of Lower Bicad, 
lived within three miles of Rolle, who had a college- -hiyang, | new in 
the possession of the Rey.-P, Bugham,;, The mild countenance, 
and encouraging, playful, but gentle. manners of, Rolle, { yet re- 
mémber, having often seeu him. whep,2, chgld at, my father’s house. 
Spence, the critic observes,:is desgribed.in the Tales, f the, ,Genii as 
“ the Dervise of the Groves.” Perhaps he might not be aware, that 
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the name “ Phesoi Ecnebs,’”’ the name of the Dervise is thatof Jo- 
SEPH SPENCE Spelt backward; E.vor, in the same tale,is“ Rolle,” 
being also his name spelt backward. , Speuce was very often a resi- 
dent at the parsonage-house of Berwick, where his scliool-fellow 
Rolfe died, without atif¥ Other prefermenty the sole survivor of this 
knot of frichds, some in retired Me, some of them illustrioustiasac- 
ters, but all marked by'the Sume'vivtues; the same geatle wininery— 
the retired clergytian, the léarted prelate, the eleguat and ciassical 
scholar, and the author of those/T'ales of bich Eastern amagery, » hich 
are 86 popular at this day. b woald request those who are, hos- 
tile to our public schools} to contemplate ‘this groupe,-not as ac- 
complished scholars, merely, ‘but as virtuous aud. anntable mien, -in 
different stations of life, botind together’ by the most affectionate 
intercourse, which bégas **wlien they were nursed upow the self-same 
hilt!’ A straight walk of brick wis inade for Spence’ near the bouge, 
in the garden at Berwick, Where he might walk backward and for- 
wards WITHOUT SO1TING HOS SHOES. “Theold parsonageasitaken 
down, but fhis walk, sacred by such reniembunces, ‘yet remains, 
and I hope will log remain, as one memorial on thé spoty of auch 
friends, now gone to their last test together: ; 

My father beig executor to the relation | have meutigued, his 
papers, of course, came mto the executor’s possession, and at atime 
when I Tittle thought of standmg at the bar, ds 4 oay, cilb at, of 
the public. I had’ often, in early life; dnmsed mynelf jaleoking 
into some old entertainiy letters, whieh were the corréspondence 
of Spence in his Younger days, with his bchool-fellow... (The Jeuters 
related to familiar circumstances, with aneedotes of cateless college- 
life, and Were mofe interesting’ to’ me when I considered them as 
written by the author of ‘the superb Polimetis, in sy father’s li- 
brary. All those Tetters, which L should now be glad to find, are 
lost or -‘estroyed. 

Whilst I ami ‘writing tis, T almost feeb as if L had had adind 
of friendly triice with my critical antagonist—at ail/évents, he may 
accept the addition a¥ endeavouriig to show him what‘ the mean- 
ing of “relief,” an ‘exptession which may be as dark to hau; as 
“the dreams of a Mugyletonian !!” 

This sort of “episode;'I' can'truly affirm, has been ‘some “ relief 
to me,” but we must “buckle omour hartiess,”’ and again to the 
dusty field. 

Having spoken of these examples of the virtues and talents de- 
rived from a public school ; having set before him this “kuot” of 
academical friends, I think this’ a proper place to ask the Critic 
what he means by talking Of my “* BXULTING OVER THE POET 
who fad hot the happitiess of an acapreMivaL Lire? Mr. Bowles 
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seems to have indulged in a sont of SPLENETIC PLEASURE!!"— 
Have | exuLtep ?—~indulged in a'sort of sPLENETIC PLEAa- 
SURE? bod 

Whatican'! do, how | can! Ioguard myself?! Now, so far from 
“ ExuvPiNns “cover !Popt's'-want of 1a more liberal education, [ 
introduced the! ciecunistatice!bf un) éducation!'so confined as ts, to 
show/that ‘Whatever was! faulty in! his'chagacter, ‘as to irritable tem- 
per, or (selislove, was owiig to unavoidable moral causes ; that’ his 
heart was not to’ blamé, ‘as ander the same disadvantages, and the 
inevitable operation of thé sume causes, ‘the best of characters 
by nature would have ‘been subject to the same infirmities. 

So “that when I) meant to praise,” he ‘says, **L bite!!” A 
sincere'an@ upright. heart could never draw ‘sach an opinion from 
words ‘which, ib:verily believe, can be only so understood by wilful 
perverseness. Here they are in his face ! 

“ If these and other parts of his character appear less amiable, let 
the reader: constantly keep in mind the physical and moral causes, 
which operated on’a nimd like his.—Let him remember ‘his life, 
‘ one dong diverse’—his: CoN FINED education, entrusted chiefly to 
those who w ere themselves narrow~minded—his beimg used to listen 
to the voice, from his cradle, of tenderness, almost muternal; in all 
whpb icontemplated his weakness and mcipient talents:' When le has 
weighed these things, and ATTENDED to EVERY ALLEVIATING 
CIRCUMSTANCE that his knowledge of the world, or is CHARITY 
urity seg gest)then let him not hastily condemu what truth compels 
meito state; but let him rather, without presuming on bis own vit- 
tuesplamemt-the mnperfections of our common nature, and leave the 
judgment to kam, who knoweth ‘ whereof we are made !!”” 

Reader, ts this ExuxTiING over Pope's confined éedacation? 
Speak honesthy;!Mr. Gifford, the man comes under your auspices. 
Do you think this is\the language of “exultation ?” and rather’ is 
not the «daring: and deliberate false accusation eoupled witiy every 
passagé an Pope’s favor studiously omitted—a\ proof that there 
are those, whmshut one eye und see\things distorted with| the othet ? 

Have [not reason te complain of this Critic, who“ will not ub- 
derstand me?” for as there is:no ote 80 BLN Das those who WILL 
NOT sée, 50 noné ate so obtuse! to understand, as those who from 
their preyadices Wrtp Not! 

“ L complain.” ‘again, probably as ineffectually as before. One 
eminent poet, when d sometimes spoke of these things, “ and par- 
ticularly of the letter to Campbell,”-constantly answered, “IT WiLL 
ALL COME RieHT.” A Dorsetshire *Squire, speaking to a prosing 
neighbour, “ Pray, Mr. , do you MEAN so and so?” On 
the other’s replying, “ Oly no, quite the contrary.” “ Nay, Sir, you 
MUST MEAN this, if YOU MEAN ANY THING!” So I may say, 
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‘‘two and two make four,” till my heart aches, if thus the plainest ex- 
pressions are insudtingly turned against me, and it is pronounced 
that I must mean, “ two and two make five! !” 

Thus, when J admitted, that muth, if not all, that was faulty 
in Pope's temper, arose from ipbysical afi moral causes, f am 
represented as ‘exulting!”.L only thank the writer's candor for 
not adding that “1 ex uLTED”’| because the persow of Papéwas di- 
ninutive, and his HEALTH Weak !!  Lwonderhow much more I 
sbould have ‘‘exulled” af he: had been born!“ with a tail!” 
But even his “innocent years” cannot disarm my critic’s hostility. 

“ Mr. Bowles has fixed on these innocent, years as the :gnound- 
work of ab HYPOTHESIS as ungenerous as ubjust!” Kuge! what 
a detestable monster must Mr. Bowles be.-—‘f An. bypothesis as un- 
generous as unjust?” Mr. Bowles is ‘mainly igndrant” what this 
unjust and ungenerous hypothesis is, 

Now we shall hear! 

On. the well-known incident of Pope’s father encouraging his 
bpy’s shimes, and these slimes finding afterwards. other) fiends 
more skilful critics, than the retired merchant, he thus declasms 2 

‘« Pope being tenderly brought up, was, through life, impatient of 
contradiction, scarcely brooking a dissenting voice, and having been 
fostered by early patronage, lived afterwards in the sanshine.of flat- 
tery. The, same disposition that made him vain; would ia‘ether 
circumstances have caused depression |!” 

Such, it is added, is the discovery: of Mr. Bowles! amd this 
marvellous discovery, and this “ hypothesis,” aré pronounced 
UNGENEROUS and unjust! | have read this passage over ten 
times ; I profess, in sincere simplicity of heart, | cannot understand, 
how:,what I have said is “ any hypothesis ;” why it should’ be 
‘‘a discovery.”—and »still less how this‘ hypothesis and disco- 
very,” can be thought‘ ungenerous or alnjust ! ” 

lt, was.a common observation founded on' my own views of life 
and character. Genetally speaking, L think, a young person brought 
up as Pope was, would be impatient of contradiction, sedrcely 
brooking a dissenting, voice; and! I think also, without any 
ideas, of discovery or hypothesis, that if such a young person in 
early life met great encouragement in the world, he would become 
vain ; if he had, from his earliest years, received great encourage- 
ment at-home, and’ received from the world, into which, he ad- 
vanced, every thing the contrary, I think the same mind would 
naturally fall into DESPONDENCE!! “ Provincial and moral” as 
this. gentleman Jimagines. me, and as much a prey to forlorn 


’ It is wondesfy), as being a prey to such “hypochondriacism” as made Lord 
eae believe in human tails, the critic bad not said I had “sunmisep” 
one to ope. : 
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reveries, as Lord Monboddo, who believed men had origiually 
“tails,” or poor ‘parson,’ Tasker, in the wildest parts of 
Devonshire, I have. seen. enongh.of, life, to'have often witnessed 
this example. PR 

lL. ¢gonfess,, by think | Pope,,.<;, was, impauent of contradi¢gtion 
threugh life,” .L confess. 1 think, he scarcely could brook a dissenting 
voice,.and 1 know,“ he; aved inthe. sunshine of flattery: 
know also,‘ he, was,zaju,,” or he ust baye been a prodigy, if with 
sO many, indulgeuces,: aud.so brought, up, he had beeu otherwise. 
And this general sentiment, which ts,e3alied into ay ‘ hypothesis 5” 
which, was, adduced, more, to, account, for some, parts, of Pope’s 
character, than to arraign them, comes out.to be “ au, hypythesis as 
ungeneyous,.as aynjust,”.,,.which, falls upon Pope’s  “ infagt, and 
IUNOEBL?? VEAKE. rigs ( ssbtiiton 

Now, [repeat (not wirn “ exultation ’’), that, if Pope had 
had a more liberal education, he would havé been more free from that 
vanity, axhich.so often accampanies a confined one 

Aste. his being,‘ impatient. of ,contradiction ”. and “ scarcely 
brookiwg,a dissenting woice,”,.1 bave before spokeu of the circum- 
stance ofhis resentwpent,atahe high praise. given im. the. “ Guardian” 
to Phillips's, Paptoral ; can, the Crie, deny this? or the stratagem 
employed to. miroduce inte\the “ Guardian,” his ironical decision 
in fayorjof,, Bhillipss.. Dennis alsq had not injured hiw, but Den- 
nisy<at' that; time considered no indifferent critic, among so many 
voi¢es, that.,hailed the young Pastoral Poet, was si/eut. ,Some 
cause of;,this sopt, urged him to mtroduce the  Reddening Ap- 
piu’), dntethe, Essay. en Criticism, or else. the attack was.as_n- 
kind.aait.was unpreveked. ; Upon,this subject I must, revert to 
Addison.,, The, Reviewer. says, nape 

‘G1 jealousy, the wfirmiry. of .genins, existed between the par- 
ties; it could not be on, the .side uf, Pope. . Addison’s true fame 
rests;;om, kis , Spectator, and .Pope meyer for ove instant could 
contemplate a rival.in.the, verse of Addisyn.!)” 

Suppose, he; could vot, what of, that? could he not “ scarcely 
brookig,a dissenting yoice,” feel it like a wound, when Addison, 
so. eminent ip literature, did not appear, to applaud as he expected, 
his happiest invention in the ,Rape,ofthe Lock. Addison might be 
as sincere, when he objected to the. proposed machinery, of, the 
Sylphs; as. he .was,whey he.recommended Cato as fit for, the 
closet. and. not she, stage, Ke itag,it may, because Addison. did 
not approve the introduction. ofthe “ machinery ” to the Rape of 
the Lock, calling it. << Mra Sai without it, Pope attributed the 
cause instantly, to jealousy, !,..For,.Warburton says, “ he’ was 
shocked for bis: friend, |ayd, 7 MEN BEGAN. FIBST to OPEN HIs 
EY £St o-his (Addison’s).character.” 
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What is this but jealousy, not of Addison’s fame as a Poet, but 
because he was disappointed, and was therefore the “ first. to at- 
tribute to Addison, feelings, which-thete are ‘no substantial facts to 
prove that Addison ever possessed,” ake 

These circumstances Nene: I think, will be sufficient ’to’ justify 
me in what I said, (© witHoOUT ANY HYPOTHES fs ”) of 'Pope’s 
early years, and from having been used to flattery; ‘not brooking a 
dissenting voice. I add, that, if 1 “ potr out MY' INVER TION 
on old facts,” | drew these inferences from “ old facts” whiely, it 
appeared to me justice and truth demanded, 

I thought truth ‘and justice (weak advocate as’ T might be) de- 
manded this for Addjson. 

If the words ( Popé’s character’as Opposed 'to Addison’” was 
as “ Taqrtuosity opposed to Rectitude,”) might be ‘thought: too 
strong, let the following “ oLp Facts,” be taken into ‘further 
consideration. 

That not only was Addison’s page! pure from the spots af any 
licentious word or image,’ but that riot one word of ill nature or 
spleen is to be found iu all his’ writings: ' Nor’ iw’all’ bis» writings 
is one word to be found derogatory’ of Pope; or of anyone: 

“If” it pe TRUE “ that he slyly wrote, or encouraged Tickel 
to write, from mean jealousy, a translation of Homer, in ‘narrow 
jealousy of Pope’s fame,” then I say, “ds EP said befute of Pope,” it 
was “ a derelictivd of every honest and’ matily prmciple! **and I 
apprehend, haying said this, the weiter in the Quarterly’ will not 
conclude “ that the consequence follows, a8 he has asserted tn-the 
case of Pope,” that Addison was guilty of the «° defeliction of all 
that was honest and manly,” or that | thought se! Lathagnied the 
translation could pot be Addison’s, because the verses were:'tmore 
terse and harmonious. In ‘almost’ all Addison's couplets! every 
line runs with most ‘Wearying ‘uniformity’ of ‘pause/ > I leave 
the writer to the enjoyment Of ns ‘most sagacivus ‘ahd’ satisfac- 
tory conclusion, that “ because a maty of taste atid ‘judgment may 
suggest improvement, or add correttions to’a’ Poem, therefore 
he must be able td write it.” Spence ‘criticised judiciously, 
Suggested sonie improvements'iit Pope’s Odyssey, but what would 
he have made of a translation hitaself? 

Let it be supposed that the’ whole of ‘this transaction yet 
sub judice est’; at Teast these cireimistances ‘will’ atways 
Speak for Addison ; “his page’ unspotted with ‘heentiousness, 
unmarked with one touch of ‘rl-nature, the general tenor of his 
life, pliblic and private, ' his defence 6f Christianity, and iis Chris- 
tian death. Let’ us’ consider that of ‘Him, “no defraelive, no 
ill-natured word, is retorded,” ‘ahd theti' let'us ask ‘what weight to 
prove the contrary is due, to ‘What’ Dean’ Lockier, an Exgui- 
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SITE judge, an OBSERVER OF HIS OWN times TOLD Spence; | 
or to what Steele, (of which confession: there is no other account) : 
confirmed it SOME DEGRKE to Mi. Chate, who observes ftom 
what Sir Richard) degpt m= varidus conversations, it) sk EMs8* to 
have been, “‘ tao true,” or of what De. Leigh to/d Spence (of) a 
fact which, Ais friend bad witnessed ! !! 

I must not yet Jay down the pen; [ have taken it up relwedantly, 
and upon subjects that have almost faded from my recollection;| 
whilst my antagonist is just fresh in the field, advancing with looks 
of peculiar spleen, and with the vaunting language of sartastic' cons 
tumely, 

But I bate not a, “ jot of heart or hope.”’—1 anv supported 
by that which has, supported wiser and better men, @ heart ancon- 
scious that, | have) deseryed either such a! tone of critical insult; 
or such severe and aggravated chasges. My weapon'is plain trath 
against weak arguments, positive assertions, unfair deductions, 
palpable exaggerations, and. gross mis-representations. 

This part of my, defence 1 should iow wish to close, but must 
take notice. of one.indefinite accusation bronght against me, by 
which, this “ asperser,” as with a coup de grace; seems to have 
collected his remaining force. 

He, says, “1 have exceeded any just: limits which I: can 
assign tg the defence of our gréat ‘Poet ;” (why did he not say 

reatest !) “but much remains to be sakl, for without following 

Ir. Bowles,.step by step, How can.the. s/y insinuation, the obscure 
hint, the damning fact, anziously recorded, (What excess of can 
dor!) with a faint admassion that x nimght not be true, be rebutted ? 
It did not become\a man whose ‘personal virtues ate acknow- 
ledged, to,aggrayate common infirmities imto victousness, and to 
tear away the veil fromthe sanctities of domestic life.” Then 
follows (excess,of candor !) ‘. We should be grieved to incar the 
displeasyre of ,.Mr. Bowles, but we cannot at once! sacrifice 
truth and.Pope, jand. the commentator ought to thank us for our 
delicacy, of not dwelling on the: tedecency of ‘some of his notes.” 

The commentator, has followed with much pain)’ but “no dis- 
pleasure ” the critic) ‘step by stepf’ and he leaves: the public, 
at whose bar they, both stand, to; pronounce whether he-is guilty 
or not guilty of the charges, brought agamst him. He has not much 
doubt of the verdict, now be Has been:so far heard Mm bis defence; 
but the last charge, into which, the critic bas cémpressed so much, 
is more, difficult plainly to. rebut, »“Dhe!< obscure hint; ‘the sty ihst* 
nuation, the. damning fact,” antiously recorded, ‘but-(excess! of: 
candor) with a.faint; admisuivs; that itimay Nor BR TRU! af 
those are not specified, dither can they-ble-rebuttetl. te cisie of ' 

Infirmities have spoken of, but I think 1 have proved that the 
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critic, not the commentator having aggravated into viciousness, 
what, was called upon from conscientious belief, to state, has more 
than aggravated évery thing I have said into viciousNess, when 
he says, © [did for Hate what Mallet did for Hire!” 

The “ sneer,” the “ insinuation,” I retort on himself! The 
damning fact, U have not recorded anxions/y,” but the fact, if it 
be §° damning,’ 1 have not concealed, that Pope received ‘hospita- 
ljties. anid kindness from Chandos, and then held him-up to eternal 
ridicule; the fact | have spoken of) and proved that he used stra- 
tagem, such as every imgenwous mind would disdam, of artfully 
contriving that his own letters should be published, whilst he 
affected to express indignation ut the publication. Other facts, 
which I should have thought a derelietion of truth to conceal, I 
have also spoken of, but | have spoken of them, God is my Judge! 
without “ setting. them down aught in malice;” so far from 
“ anxious/y recording ” them, so far from “ exulting,” 1 have spo- 
ken of them, as deduced from moral.and physical eircumstances 
operating on the mind! 1 have spoken of them, as spots, amidst 
many and. lucid | virtues, as defects arising from personal weak- 
ness, or deficient education. 

As to the atrocious charge of “ tearing away the sa NCTITLES 
ofidomestic life !” Lam utterly ignorant of his meaning! Does he 
mean that I have spoken of Pope’s attachment to Teresa Blount, 
before his affections were finally fixed on Martha? What “ sanc- 
Tnx” of domestic.life is torn away? Where is the crimé impu- 
ted? What sancrify was there to “ tear away?” 

The connection, between Martha Blount and Pope is’ well 
known. to all—they were, for the last years of his existence and 
till: his eye-lads.closed, generally speaking, inseparable} what san c- 
Tas! is violated: in: narrating the circumstance, ‘that his first 
tender feelings, without the slightest shade of imputed guilt, were 
turned to Teresa, and afterwards transferred to Martha? If there 
was any thing amproper in the later connection, the connection at 
least. wae not concealed } aud to say that a young man, in his green 
age; looked with partiality on another, ill deserves the aggravated 
acoushtion ‘ of teating away the sa NCTITIEs from domestic life,” 
when there were'no /*‘ sANCTITIES” to tear away ! 

lf, by. this seridus accusation, the critic means to ‘allude to what 
I have said of Pope’s:attachment to Lady Mary—the’ expressions 
of ‘his “‘ erotie fever!” convey a stronger idea of the nature of his 
attachment, thaniany words I have used; and the “rude burst of 
laaghter,” which ‘he: has “recorded,” when Pope spoke of his 
“wretched body,” but “ congenial mind,” might have taught him, 
not to strain at .foguats when he was swallowing camels.” 


} Lord Byron’s “English Bards,” &c. 
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I am not blaming him for recording this “ rude laughter” at 
this preposterous lover; but surely he bad no right to charge me 
with a crime so great as “ tearing, away the sanctities of | domestic 
life,” when [ spoke im less offensive terms than that of “ Erotic 
fever” of Pope’s known youthful attachment to. Lady Mary, or 
earlier ‘attachment:to Teresa Blount, 

Of these things I have spoken, without the consciousness of the 
slightest EXAGGERATION. Nor did I, nor do | dunk, that speaking 
as | have done of them, was im the least degree indelicately offen- 
sive, or criminally violating any “ sanctities;” and if it be, let him 
share this criminality with me! - 

But whilst I deny that I have wilfully concealed any one, of 
Pope’s virtues (so far from “ surmising EVERY ONE away,”) 1 will 
never compromise my opinions, or give up my right to express 
them, when “:baseness” appears ; and base shall that conduct 
always be fearlessly called by me, which stoops, from disappointed 
passion, to direct indelicate and envenomed satire against ay ob- 
Jectonce beloved; and I affirm, if you say that Lady Mary ‘was 
not intended, by Sappho, which I ‘do not believe, and: which you 
cannot prove: then, I say, to use a name which HE KNEW WAS 

lied® by herself, and by all .the world, to that one person 
alone, waseas base as his evasions were pitiful. And if my bitter 
commentator has not the heart to feel this, let him stigmatise me 
asimech and as rancorously as he pleases. The “ infirmity” is 
notraggravated into “ viciouswess,” for no ‘aggrayation can make 
it worse. 
_ * We'are:how drawing to a conclusion, at least, of the charges 
brought against me, as the “ vilifier” of Pope’s character. If the 
reatler has followed me so far, with-attention, 1 am thankful ; still 
more ‘if he should feel convinced, as I have little doubt, thatjin 
point of “ aggravation,” I have been far more “ sinned agaist 
than sinN1NG!” 

The critie’s fast’ accusation: is ‘mixed with an’ affectation ” of 
tenderness towards me, in not exposing the indécency Of ‘séni¢ of 
my notes! : 


-' “Tt is by no means certain the distich applies to, Lady Mary, for we can 

prove he bad applied the name of Sappho to Mrs, Thomas.” Mrs. Thomas, 

Sir, was dead, when, this, distich was written. Pope, in his evasion, 

oes not mention her name, but the names of Mrs. Manléy, Behn, Cent- 

livre, &c. But none of these had written libels on him; and, therefore, the 

line will not suit ene of them. Lady .Mary wes the only Sappho who had 
“ libelled him,” as he himself says, in lines afterwards suppressed ; 


“« He wrote no libels ; but my Lady did !” 
And in this-very passage he had applied the name “ Sappho :” 
** Sappho can tell,” &c. 
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“The commentator otight to thank us, for our delicacy, for 
not dwelling on’ the indécenc 'y of some of his notes!” 

What! lias’ 88 much “ agvravition” been employed to make 
Pope's cimmentator ‘think there is any “ delicac¥,” for which 
he ought to‘ THANK” this critic;'or to induce bim to believe 
that he would not have exposed le the indecency of the notes” 
if We CoULD! 

The commentator indignantly rejéctshis proffered “ delicacy!” 
If ‘a single “ indecent note” could be poiuted out, he should intleed 
bé sorry—to express this is all he can do; but as the critic has not 
spared the commentator in any insthnve where he thought he could 
brifg a charge against him, so he sineerely believes’ he delibe- 
rately intérided to itiply a charge where he ‘knew he could not 
briug one. 

I liave just before said, his “ sneers ” and his insinuations i re- 
tort on himself?’ 

The “sneer” that follows is despicable indeed. 

Lord Byron had published, in bis animated satire ow “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” a luughable passage, and ascribed 
this passage to me! 

No construction of my language could possibly’ bear shim 
out, iti sach a representation. However, it was read; and be- 
lievéd, aiid laughed at! Lord Byron* was of too noble: aomind to 
misteptéesent mé deliberately ; and on showmg him the misstate- 
ment, he frankly acknowledged he had’ unintentionally done:me 
wrong, and he ‘had the generous magnanimity to say he would 
explain the einkttinbtdaces had he not given orders that the'book 
should be suppressed! 

I narrated the circtinstance just as it happened, which affords 
this critic’ such ‘wry-mouthed amusement! ‘It ts ‘said! “1 spoke 
i’'a tone of seriousties’, but with perfect good humour.”! 1 did so. 


* Now, with that) naiveté”..which you have attributed.to. me, will I de- 
clare why the expression, ‘ perfectly g gvod-humoured,” was used on this oc- 
casion, which seems to make you so mérry. ‘ft was ‘used for no other 
reason than to show I could speak of the criticisms on any thing I had 
written, without “ i/l-humour,” as some such critic as you might have in- 
ferred, W _ I wis, db this occasion, or on any’ other, where criticism 
is concerned, perfectly good-liumoured, those who were present, and Lord 
Byron liinselt, if he remembers the ci rcumstance, ‘will witness. Whether 
you will feel in aS “perfert govd-huthour,” when T have a little farther 
probed your criticism, as I felt wheo Lord By ton probed my foetey, T know 
not: sure Pam, theré are some touches whic: must make you “ wince” if you 
have any cénsibility, in’ finding baseness and talsehoéd 14id bare? to the 
Sinew-; fur there is this, difference berween, my. poetry and your prose— 
Lord byron imagined a sore place in the one, but the other is putrid from 
head tu foot, as te! what coticetris’ myself in this article. ‘I*have no doubt 
two hands were concerned, because, where-prejudice does not jnterfere, it is 
entertaining and sensible. 
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1 should have thought it a “ serious” thing deliberately to publish 
and hold up “ to public ridicule,” a passage, as written by another, 
which he never wrote. Whether to have spoken of “ good 
humour” was wise, I will not now affirm; but I said no more 
than what many witnesses can affirm to be true. 

This circumstance thus awakens our blithe annotator’s faceti- 
ousness. 

“ Mr. Bowles has more than once complained that his critics 
will not understand him (certainly where they, as this critic 
has done, insidiously leave out half he has said); however, 
Lord Byron quoted, according to other critics, a passage in 
Mr. Bowles’s poems, not as Mr. Bowles wrote, but as critics 
said he wrote it. ‘Thus, Mr. Bowles had reason to complain that 
he was “ not understood,” and more so when that very mis-quo- 
tation was the cause of sarcasm! Mr. Bowles, therefore, related 
a circumstance that passed between himself and Lord Byron, 
on this subject, not concealing the manner in which he spoke 
to Lord Byron.” 

Euge! cries the critic, this is an anecdote of admirable naiveté ! 
It is characteristic! “ The plot was well laid and the scene not ill 

ot up! ” 

This man, who thinks there “is nothing serious” in attributing 
to another that which he knows he did not deserve, is welcome to 
this merriment. In his own case, this very critic has said delibe- 
rately that of another which the person so charged does not de- 
serve, and which he knew he did not deserve! He is guilty of 
uttering a calumny, knowing it is a calumny! 

This I am “ sentimental” enough to think an infamous crime ; 
and the mention of Lord Byron gives him an opportunity not only 
of a flippant remark and heartless “ sneer ;” but the opportunity is 
too tempting for baser passions to let slip, for, as if unwilling to 
take leave of the subject, without indulging his “ malignity,” as 
well as his merriment, he thus held up the commentator : 


> 


“ If Pope, whose fame and genius from the first, 
Have foil’d the best of critics, need the worst, 
Do thou essay 
Affect a candour which thou can’st not feel, 
Clothe envy in the garb of honest zeal ; 
Write, as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, 
And do from Hate what Mallet did for hire.” 


Lord Byron knows I do not deserve this character: he knows [ 
never “ affected a candour I did not feel ;” and he is too generous 
to apply to me that character which I po NoT DESERVE, though 
being totally ignorant of me, and locking on Pope with a warmth 
of a sacred predilection, which could not bear the thought of his 
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failings, he might thus have drawn such a portrait. Lord By- 
ron knows (Lihope: I may now say so) I ‘do not deserve this 
representation’; aed mycritic himself knows I ‘de not deserve 
it, or be hus told: h fulsdhood 3 for he days, it il beeame a‘ person 
“Ghose amiable dispdsition is ACKNOWLEDGE ED," *'t0  ag- 
oravate ” such intirmities into vieioustiess ! 

~ He therefore states, if he be sincere in what he here says;that I 
donot descive' thatwhieh: this ”uolation ieiputes tome. ° Either 
heior 1, then; niustibe most atrocious. ‘Ly if mdeedy in writing 
Pope's Life, ‘ 

I did for “ Hite” whgt Mallet did‘for pay; 


On hey lf, he advanced tlns, beliewiay “lrr WAS NOT Bauer 

hh hethen a aoere true or fulse, if L had queted,,initbe Late of 
Popes; the, satwic lases,.of Mord Heury. or Lady. Montague, to 
paoves! that dis: /eant was as. dard” as.bis ‘bith obscure,” | 
should daserye! this, censure, and much more ; and: b, leave every 
impartial and equitable judge, to pronounce whou.* THB CAP 
MOST, FITS!:” ame, whom this critic has acquitted of; intentional 
hostility; or himself, who,.so thinking, has brought. professed 
satire, to prove my “ envy, and hate,” which himself does not 
believe, 

Having thus, .{ step by step,” attended.\the  eritie through this 
iemperate discussion; having shown his aggravation: of, offemces, 
hisipetulent “sneess,” and. his effected sarcasms; ;bis appeal to a 
professed SAM IRE, to establish charges of which himself acquitsame. 

Having, I trust, also, vindicated myself from the accusation 
brought agaimstane, that I had “ aggravated ”’ Pope’s ‘,21ifirmities 
when tcemtiomusness,’ and “surmised away EVERY AMLABLE qua- 
latys?? stdavangshown satisfactorily, as:L hope, to every. unpreyudiced 
understanding,: Umt J: have been, am point of “ aggravation,” 
“more smu'd wgainst than sinning,” L now come.to the couside- 
ration of a. mone. cheenous part of this inconsiderate and intempe- 
rate piece of criticism. 

Passing by, fot the present, the fooleries about Lord Monboddo, 
I shall, with great reluctance, call the reader’s attention to a cir- 
cumstance far more sersoas than any of» which L:have “yet spoken ; 
whether it be not audacidusty aid deliberately ‘false, and, if so, 
whether the accuser be not as uxprincipled as lié is intemperate, I 
must leave the wise and good, to whom I appeal, to determine. 

After; what is,eaid,of the 4 wild, speculations” of .Lotd:Man- 
boddo, and the; “honest curate ia the wilds of Detosshitre," these 
words occur i— 

Medd as only, on thas iprincipl¢ shot we capaecount forthe igjury in- 
flicted.on Pepe, by the strange proceedings of his ‘last Editor, who 
VOL. XVII. Pam. NO. XXXIIL. Fe 
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having possessed himself of the ravings of all the dunces on their 
arch-enemy, dwelled on them till their sinister influence operated 
on his imagination, and prompted him to hesitate, and suggest, and 
surmise away every amiuble characteristic of the Poet; and, “ 1N- 
CREDIBLE AS IT MAY APPEAR, to .accuse him of the con- 
TRARY DISPOSITIONS!” 

Thus, then, 1 have not only “ aggravated” all “ infirmities” 
into “ viciousness,” but, “INCREDIBLE AS IT MUST APPEAR,” 
having “‘ surmised away EVERY AMIABLE CHARACTERISTIC,” 
have accused Pope of the CONTRARY DisPosiTIONS! ‘That is 
to say, | have turned his friendships into Aatreds, his affectionate 
duty and tender love for his aged mother, into cold-hearted ingra- 
titude, bis general benevolence into feelings of malevolence. 
What “ malevolence” could have dictated this deliberate and 
atrocious falsehood? Did the sun shine when you wrote it 
down? 

It is a most serious accusation, and seriously it must be an- 
swered. ‘The charge is true or false: if true, there is no kind of 
earthly infamy I do not deserve. If it be false, and coldly written 
down, when the writer knew it was false, on purpose to impress the 
public with an unjust opinion, what must the malignant fabricator 
be? This is worse, far worse, than any thing absurdity could utter 
about “ mystic dreams.” It is true or false, and infamy ought to 
await either him or me. 

To show whether or not I deserve it, I place before the public 
those extracts which were before the eyes of this man when he 
wrote: — 

“ This year he (Pope) lost his aged mother, who had gradually 
sunk before his eyes, into the extremest imbecility of age, and whose 
‘ cradle of parting repose he had so long rocked with solicitude 
and affection,’ &c. Whatever irritation he might sometimes have 
experienced, he xo sooner turned his eyes on those he loved, but his 
passions seemed to subside, and his spirit became gentle. Hence, 
in his severest denunciations of satirical indignation, he so often 
and so delightfully interests us by unexpected touches of domestic 
tenderness.” — Life of Pope, page 92. 

“‘ No poet, perhaps, ever left the world with greater general tes- 
timonies to his virtues and his genius.”—Page 118. 

“‘ Whatever might have been his defects, he could not have had 
many bad qualities, who never lost a friend, and whom Arbuthnot, 
Gay, Bathurst, Littleton, Fortescue, and Murray, esteemed and 
loved through life !’—Page 131. 

“That he was a most dutiful and affectionate son, a kind 
master, a sincere friend, and, geverally speaking, a benevolent 
man, is undoubted.”—Page 120. 

Now, Sir, whoever you are, I take you on your word. Either 
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you have said, what, if true, ought indeed to make me “ hang my 
head, and b/ush to think myself aman.” If what you asserted 
is false, and you knew it to be false, which you must have done, 
you, if you have the heart of a man—I will not say of a Christian— 
ought to “blush.” We stand not before the public only, but be- 
fore Him who “made us.” If what you have laid to my charge be 
true, the last extract should be read thus :— 

“ That he was a most undutiful and unaffectionate son, a false 
friend, and unkind master; and, generally speaking, a malevolent 
man, is undoubted.” 

There you stand, Sir, exposed; and no sophistry, no vapouring 
declamation, will help you out. There you stand, and if not 
“ blushing” for your atrocious calumny, | must believe your Editor 
will “ blush” for you, and for the envenomed but impotent shaft 
you have aimed, through his indulgence, at an innocent man. 

When Lander stood exposed in his audacious baseness, his own 
booksellers, highly to their credit, publicly disclaimed him. You are, 
I believe, a trading critic to many of the Magazines. Whether 
they will infuture beso ready to admit your communications I know 
not. If believe Mr. Gifford will not. At all events you stand ex- 
posed, as far as this exposition extends; and [ am willing to think, 
that, in other times, when Pope shall be read with as much delight 
as he is now, if ever the name of the last editor should be spoken 
of, that defence which he here makes will not be forgotten ! 

The reader may now possibly ask what could induce any writer 
thus to commit himself? I will set before him a plain statement 
respecting what I sincerely believe to be the cause :— 

An article, reviewing Spence’s Anecdotes, appeared in the Lon- 
don Magazine. Three or four months afterwards, being in London, 
I took up the Magazine, at the rooms of the Alfred Society, and 
the first article that struck me was the Review of Speuce’s Anec- 
dotes ; in which, with the same violent prejudice as appears in this 
article, the Editor of Pope was attacked, as if he had even dis- 
graced the character of a Christian, and CuartstiaN MINISTER. 
This was on account of what [ had said in the Life of Pope, in 
regard to the intimacy between Pope and Martha Blount; but no 
particular passage was adduced, nor could the writer adduce one 
to justify such “ unchristian” aspersions. 

The idea, however, was excited; and it may be imagined, after 
such an accusation that, being totally unconscious of ever having 
written a word which might deserve such asperity, [| must have con- 
sidered the charge most unjust. 

The language in which the accusation was conveyed, was at 
oncé so abhorrent from Christian charity, and so utterly destitute of 
delicacy (whilst I am reproved for the want of it), that it would 
disgust the reader were | literally to transcribe it. 
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In the Loudon Magazine, a letter appeared afterwards im defence 
of the Editor of Pope, and retorting on the writer his own want of 
candour and delicacy. 

In the Magazine for the next month appeared an answer, in so 
very affected, pert, and pragmatical a style, that [ cannot conceive 
any editor would have admitted it, if it had been sent anonymously, 

To this letter was affixed the name of “Octavius GtL- 
cHRisT.” Among other flippancies, which showed equal taste 
and manners, he brought, as decided proof of my motives, the lines 
of Lord Byron’s well known satire, in which the Editor of Pope is 
described as having 


“ A mouth of candour and a heart of cari!” 


And he added, with that facetiousness which seems akin to the 
writer’s daste and temper, 


(“ Birter worps,” Gossip !) 


Having introduced the name of a gentleman of the most distin- 
guished reputation in literature, and whose station and age might 
have exeinpted him from such despicable and heartless flippancy, 
he next vaunts that, “nothing doubting,”' he shall advance, in 
defence of the calumniated Pope, and pledges himself to prove all 
thatis attempted to be proved, in this article, and with the same kind 
of anger, “ insignificantly fierce against me,” as if I had touched 
in Pope, what appear to be his own favorite qualities—dupli- 
city and vindictiveness. ‘This man has occasionally written in the 
Quarterly Review ; and this man, from evidence I at present think 
incontrovertible, was.the author of the criticism on Spence’s Auec- 
dotes ; in which, irritated by the answer in the Magazine, he had 
an opportunity of heaping the “ odia in longum” upon me, It 
may be proper to observe, that he is sofar UNIQUE in his opinion 
of my answer to Campbell, that the Editor of the London Magazine, 
whom I cannot mention without gratitude, though a stranger to me, 
wrote a most obliging letter on the occasion of the first virulent at- 
‘tack; in which he informed me how much his own opinions differed 
from those of the contributor to the Magazine ; and he has since as 
frankly declared his sentiments with Mr. Southey, Mr, Moore, 
&c. &e., that the arguments in the letter to Campbell were un- 
answerable. 

I have thus, as briefly as [ was able, stated these circumstances, 
because [ thought they might, in a great degree, account for the 
peculiar tone of intemperance which this article in the Quarterly 
Review assumes ; but, it is on the deliberate falsehood in his saying 
I have been prompted to “ surmise away EVERY amiable cha- 
racteristic of the poet!” It is on this and the audacious assertion 


* Which, in the same éaste, he says, is “ as the Apostle has it !” 
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that I had turned them, INCREDIBLE as it may appear, into the 
VERY OPPOSITE qualities. It is on this part of his charges I 
wish the readers, particularly Mr. Gifford, to keep their attention 
fixed ; not ov the garrulous inanity of the critic, but on the DAR- 
ING FALSEHOOD of the man! 

As in the potentiality of his critical character be has spoken 
with apparent affected loftiness of the situation of men secluded 
from the world, who are distempered by a “ literary hypocondri- 
anism ;” it may be surely justified, divesting this lordly critic of 
the cloud through which he utters his voice, to ask him, wHo and 
WHAT is he? in what literary and transcendently cultivated society 
does he move, rémote from the sphere of “ provincial and 
rural” editors? This, however, is no part of my defence; but 
when I think, not of the manners of educated superiority he has 
shown, but of the utter defiance of truth he has manifested, two 
lines from his favorite and much injured poet rush irresistibly into 
my mind : 


“ Honest and rough, your first son is a Squire, 
“ The next a tradesman meek, and MucH A LIAR.” 


If a person, in the line of life spoken of in the second verse, joits 
the pursuits of literature and elegant acquirements to a respect- 
able business, he is to be honored. It is very different, if, having 
attained some literary distinction, whether before or afterwards, he 
at once places himself in the chair of ARIstaRcuus, or rather in 
that of the ancient critic “ Midas.” 

In this case it is necessary for ourselves also, to show some 
sense of what is due to our character and station, Giving him, 
however, all the advantage, I shall only, reverting to the second 
line of this couplet, confess, that, in my opinion, it contains as 
harsh and unjust a satirical censure as ever the poet of his heart 
had written, because it fell, without exception, on a large, uneffend- 
ing, moral, and highly respectable class of men. Ot that expres- 
sion in the line, which describes men of this description, as 
“ meck,” I believe, Sir, your bitterest enemies will acquit you. 
Yet, mistake me not! I am willing to believe your hasty over- 
weening conceit, your intemperate and headlong zeal, uot wilful 
wickedness, misled you. 

Iam most willing to hope and believe, that ‘ SOLITARY AT» 
TENTION BEING STRANGELY GIVEN TO MAGNIFY BY ITS 
INTENSITY,” as you justly observe, made you m this m-tauce, 
(“INCREDIBLE AS IT MAY APPEAR,” as you justiy observe 
again,) rashly advance that which is equally remote fron mauners, 
decency, charity, or TRUTH. 

I Scorn to press you farther. A literary friend, speaking of you, 
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informed me you were a “ BITTER and POWERFUL ANTAGO- 
nist!” 

How “ bitter” you may be, I reck not: how “ powerful ” 
you are, when met by a little discussion and plain truth, 1 have 
shown. You will be less an orac/e, if this vindication is seen, even 
in the “little senate,” to which you may have given laws, in a 
“provincial” town. May you live to gain that knowledge which 
your poet so elegantly clraracterises : 

* Know then thyself,” 


before you judge others thus rashly. May you also receive some 
benefit from this lesson. Your pen will not be less “ POWERFUL,” 
and your life will be more consistent and happy. 

Iu this hope, and leaving to your serious consideration what self- 
defence, not unkindness, has compelled me to say, 1 hasten to the 
conclusion of this part of my defence. 

But before I finish I must advert for a moment to the last part 
of this criticisim.— 

After a long intermission, in which my name seems almost for- 
gotten, and even when the critic, with singular complacency had 
just exclaimed :— 

“ Singula dum taciti circumvectemur amore,” 


in the Elysium of his delighted imagination, when he had “ babbled 
for a long hour,” not of “ green fields,”* but of Pope, Spence, 
Lady Montague, Dean Lockier, Squire Chute, &c., my un- 
fortunate name again comes across his imagination, when [ was 
in hopes, amidst his delicious reveries, he had forgot me; and 
before he can finally dismiss the subject, yea! before he “ limps 
away,” (which expression I have taken from himself,) though he 
cannot. “ bite,” he turns to have a last growl, for thus he growleth 
at the conclusion :— 

** The last Editor of Churchill informs us, that this poet once 
designed a systematic attack on Pope’s personal and poetical cha- 
racter, which, that nothing so desirable should be lost, has been 
FULLY reserved for the skill and care of Mr. Bow es.” 

As this ‘ systematic attack” was fully reserved for the skill and 
care of Mr. Bowles, I would just beg the reader to compare what 
has been said of the prominent defects of Pope’s character by Dr. 
Johnson. 

Let us see what Johnson, upon the same subject of Pope’s fail- 
ings, has said; for one would suppose, by the systematic attack 
being FULLY RESERVED for the “ skill and care of Mr. Bowles;” 
no one had, before Mr. Bowles, spoken of the infirmities of his 


* For he prefers, doubtless, as he said Pope did, “ in-door nature 2” 
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character, much less in language more strong, than I have done: and, 
be it remembered, it was hardly necessary to describe me as a 
morbid hypocondriac, on whose imagination, with “sinister in- 
fluence,” all the “ dunces” operated, when there was enough 
found in one, wHo was “NO DUNCE,” to justify more than 
I have ever said. 

As Johnson was certainly “ No puNcE,” nor had his imagina- 
tion warped by brooding, till he was half mad, over dunces, let us 
ask, what ‘* sinister influence operated” on his mind, when he thus 
writes of Pope’s MEANNEss and duplicity. 

“ Aaron Hill expostulated with Pope in a manner so much 
superior to all mean solicitation, that Pope was induced to sNEAK 
and SHUFFLE, sometimes to deny, and sometimes to apologise ; 
he first endeavours to ward, and then is afraid to own that he meant 
a blow.” —Life of Pope. 

Ingratitude and dissimulation. 

“ Trom the reproach which the attack on a character so ami- 
able brought on him (Chandos) he tried all means of escaping, 
Cleland was again employed in an apology, by which no one was 
satisfied, and he was at last obliged to shelter his temerity under dis- 
simulation,”’~--Johnson’s Life of Pope. 

Love of flattery. 

“ Pope had been flattered till he thought himself one of the 
moving powers of the system of life.’”—Johnson’s Life of Pope. 

Professions at variance with his feelings. 

“ Cibber replied to the Dunciad with another pamphlet, which 
Pope said would be as good as a dose of hartshorn to him; but 
HIS TONGUE and HIS HEART were at VARIANCE!” 

When one of Cibber’s pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, 
he said, “ These things are my diversion.”” ‘They sat by whilst he 
was reading, and saw his features writh with anguish. 

I might mention what Johnson says of his “ parsimony,” &e. ; 
but I forbear, as I only wish the reader to perceive that, if I have 
taken a false view of Pope’s character, [ ought not to bear the blame 
alone. In truth, 1 have softened the most glaring lines of character 
rather than heightened them ; for what I @ave called “ prudence,” 
Dr. Johnson calls “ parsimony ;” what [ have called’ “ evasion,” 
he has called “ sNEAKING and SHUFFLING:” nor has he ever 
sought to trace to their origin, as an excuse for those less amiable 
parts of Pope’s character, and those infirmities, which appeared to 
me, and which I have so stated, to have sprung from that “ self- 
love,” which grew unavoidably out of moral causes and physical 


* The word “hypocrisy” I have only applied in one instance, relating to 
the art, with which, as it appears incontrovertible to me, he got his letters to 
be published. 
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infirmities ; and, there deserving a sigh rather than a stigma, even 
from a critic less sentimental than myself. 

If [have cleared myself, in any degree, to the satisfaction of the 
wise and good, the impartial and unprejudiced, I would wish to 
part friends even with my anonymous critic: | owe him no ill- 
will. ‘The charges which are advanced now would probably have 
been advanced some other time, when there would be none to 
answer them. 

I shal] have a much pleasanter path to pursue, when, in the 
next Pamphleteer, I take a more extended survey of Pope’s poeti- 
cal character, which I have never denied to be the “ greatest tn his 
order,” although his order was not the greatest in poetry. If the 
path be pleasanter, [ have no doubt the grounds | shall give for my 
unshaken belief in the invariable principles of Poetry will be satis- 
factory. In taking leave of the critic, whose course [ thought my- 
self bound thus far to pursue, I must confess that I can hardly be- 
lieve myself entirely free from blame, when others have read my Life 
with some of these impressions. A warmth of feeling against 
every thing connected with disingenousness or duplicity, induced 
me to use, though I was not conscious of this, expressions too 
warm for the occasion, and given reason to imagine, that when [ 
conceived I spoke what truth required, 1 was actuated by different 
feelings. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure my severe annotator, | feel as little 
ill-will towards him, as [ ever felt towards the great poet, whose 
life and poetry he defends ; and if he has a particle of that cha- 
rity and candor, for the want of which, in the Life of Pope, he 
arraigns me, the hope may not be in vain, that if we never agree 
in the Invariable Principles of Poetry, we may agree in that 
which is of more consequence—CaRrisTIAN forbearance, having 
both of us derived some improvement from the imvestigation of 
each other’s faults. 


Bremhiil, Oct. 14th, 1820. 


*,* The Observations on Poetic Character, and the Vindica- 
tion of the Invariable Principles of Poetry, will appear in the 
next Pamphleteer. 


The haste with which the preceding article was written, in order 
to be in time for the publication of the Pamphleteer, this month, 
the author hopes will be considered as an excuse for any inaccura- 
cles, or any expressions that might be thought harsh. 
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Ir is surprising that those persons, who feel either the desire or the 
necessity for emigrating from Great Britain, have not yet directed 
their views to the Cape of Good Hope. To such as quit this 
country from a dislike to its laws and government, and prefer sub- 
mitting to the legislation of a foreign power, the following observa- 
tions will be of little value; nor are they intended for their use ; 
but those, who preserve their national feelings, and would with 
reluctance repress that natural desire of living under the dominion 
and customs of the nation in which they have been born, will feel 
some satisfaction in having pointed out to them, by one who is 
sincerely anxious for their welfare, the means by which they may 
obtain all the possible advantages of emigration, without being re- 
quired to make so great a sacrifice as that of their nationality, and of all 
further connexion and sympathy with the land of their forefathers. 
The writer of this has no party view whatever in calling the 
attention of the public to this subject, nor does he wish to induce a 
single individual to emigrate from his native country, who would 
not have left it independently of these Hints. But, when he reflects 
onthe numbers of persons who are yearly quitting these shores, 
weakening the strength of the empire, to add to the population of 
countries that may unfortunately at some future time employ them 
or their descendants in shedding British blood ; when he hears of 
the disappointment and misery which so many of his countrymen 
experience, when they too late discover the delusive prospects by 
which they have been enticed away, he feels that it would be desert- 
ing his duty as an Englishman and as a philanthropist, if he re- 
mained silent while a remedy for these evils could be pointed out. 
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It is for the guidance of those who have already decided on trying 
their fortunes in another country, and who hope, by adopting the 
life of a colonist, to obtain for themselves and their families a 
settlement of comfort and ease, that he lays before them those facts 
and ideas which he has recently learnt from a personal, leisurely, 
and attentive examination of the colony in question. And, if it 
appear surprising that so old a possession should now be exhibited 
in a light different from that in which it has generally been viewed, 
it may safely be asserted that few European colonies are more 
imperfectly known, or their nature less correctly understood, than 
that of the Cape of Good Hope: the mistaken policy of its former 
proprietors having given but little encouragement to the discovering 
and making known to the world of its real situation. And it must 
be confessed that, among us, many persons of great judgment and 
discrimination in other matters, and who might be supposed to have 
some accurate notions respecting it, have here betrayed much igno- 
rance ; and if it can be conceded that they have not misled others, 
it cannot however be said that they have led them aright. It is, 
therefore, no other motive than the great want of correct ideas, 
which seems to exist with respect to this portion of the British 
empire, and, now that the subject of emigration thither has at last 
attracted the notice of government, the great necessity for giving 
the emigrant a fair statement and a picture of his prospects, color- 
ed from nature, which has induced the writer at this time to offer 
his information and opinions: and, if they are received with the 
same disinterested and impartial judgment with which they are 
given, he may hope that they will prove useful; at least, in some 
small degree. 

Without attempting to discuss the question whether emigration 
from the mother-country be, or be not, necessary, it is a sufficient 
reason for bringing the superior advantages of the Cape into gene- 
ral notice, that there are many persons who are bent on emigrating 
to some one country or another. And besides this, there are other 
reasons, which need not be adduced here, to prove the good policy 
and the expediency of introducing a British population into a terri- 
torial acquisition now permanently annexed to the British empire, 
and which, excepting Cape Town, may be said to be at present 
entirely in the occupation of Dutch inhabitants. 

This colony, which is distant a voyage of just three months from 
the port of London, comprehends all the southernmost point of 
Africa, and lies in a temperate healthy and delightful climate, prin- 
cipally between the latitudes of thirty-one and thirty-four degrees 
south, and the longitudes of eighteen and twenty-seven degrees 
east of Greenwich, possessing every variety of soil and surface, 
In the winter the thermometer does not ordinarily sink below the 
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freezing point, though snow is sometimes tobe seen on the sum- 
mits of the high mountains. In the summer the warmth is greater 
than in England, but is seldom oppressive ; and in particular districts 
and situations resembles the most beautiful weather of this country. 
The healthiness of the air in every district, is known to all who 
have breathed it, and has never been called in question; nor are 
there any prevailing fevers, nor what may be called seasoning disor- 
ders, that attack strangers settling in this part of the world. That 
it is congenial to human life, is indisputably proved by the vigorous 
appearance of its present inhabitants. 

Provisions are very cheap: even in Cape Town the price of a 
sheep is from three to four rix dollars, and sometimes only two and 
a half; but, taking it even at four rix dollars or sixteen shillings 
currency, it is, at the present rate of exchange, not so much as eight 
shillings sterling ; and in the country districts from which Cape 
Town is supplied, they are sold for half that price and even for 
less. The price of wheat is uncertain, varying from five to ten, 
and, in seasons of the greatest scarcity, to twenty rix dollars or 
more the muid, containing three Winchester bushels and a tenth : 
but the ordinary average price is seven, making it equal to thirty- 
nine shillings sterling per quarter, English measure. Cape wheat 
has fetched a higher price in the London market than any corn of 
English growth, sold on the same days. The unsettled price of 
corn at the Cape is not to be wondered at, when the present farmers 
seldom trouble themselves about growing more than may be 
necessary for their own domestic consumption ; although possessing 
immense tracts of land capable of producing more than a hundred 
times the present quantity. It is indeed only surprising, that by 
such a spiritless system of agriculture as they now follow, and pro- 
bably always will, so much is obtained. 

The fruits of Europe and some from tropical countries thrive 
in perfection ; the most common of which are Oranges, Lemons, 
Grapes, Melons, Apples, Pears, Peaches, Almonds, Apricots, Figs, 
Walnuts, Mulberries, Quinces, Chesnuts, Bananas or Plantains 
and Guavas. Strawberries and Plums are not common: Raspber- 
ries and Cherries are seldom met with : but Gooseberries and Cur- 
rants will not produce fruit at all. Vegetables of all kinds for the 
table areplentiful. Wine is one of the chief products of the colo- 
ny. Cape Town is well supplied with articles of British and 
Indian manufacture. The general mildness of the climate renders 
the article of clothing, as a defence against cold, but of secondary 
importance. 

The facility with which the necessaries of life are procured, has 
perhaps been the first cause of that indolence and want of energy 
which has always been considered as a principal feature in the cha- 
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racter of the present inhabitants ; over whom a British emigrant, 
by carrying with him the industry and knowledge of his own 
country, would have a thousand advantages; and would be the 
means of bringing to light the real resources of the country, and of 
turning to profit many valuable productions, which are now passed 
by unobserved, or ignorantly supposed to be of no value. 

Owing to the unwise regulations, or, more properly speaking, the 
want of any regulations at all, of the early Dutch governments, the 
size of each farm was allowed to spread beyond ail due proportion ; 
and the greatest number of original grants were meted out by no 
other measure than a half hour’s walk from the settler’s dwelling in 
every direction ; thus giving him the range over a circular farm of 
three miles in diameter. It could never have been expected that, un- 
der such circumstances, the colony could become populous and pro- 
ductive. The Dutch boors have thus selected the choicest spots, 
and though totally unable to find labor for the cultivation of the due 
proportion of such an immense tract, necessarily, by their holding 
possession of it, exclude all new comers. But this evil bids fair to 
remedy itself in the course of time: for, «s their population is 
rapidly increasing, the division of land will follow in consequence ; 
and the descendants of the original grantees will be compelled to 
interlocate themselves on the intermediate unoccupied land. 

An emigrant, with a few hundred pounds at his command, has, 
however, frequent opportunities of getting possession of these origi- 
nal farms at a comparatively low purchase; and there could be no 
doubt that, with the superior intelligence and activity of a European, 
he would be enabled to thrive on the spot which has afforded no 
more than a mere maintenance to one who has pursued no other 
than the usual Cape system of management. 

Farms of so large an extent are no longer given out; and the 
present mode, by which the Cape Government makes grants of 
Jand, is under the tenure of a perpetual quit rent, subject to certain 
fees and charges of surveying on entering into possession. It 
would operate rapidly to the improvement of the colony, if the 
settlers were encouraged by the hope of rendering their landa 
freehold property, or subject only toa mere nominal rent as seign- 
orage, on condition of making, within a given period, certain im- 
provements of a specified description, or to a specified amount. 
This would act as a premium on industry and exertion; and the 
colonial revenue would, in the end, be doubly repaid by the improv- 
ed state of the country. And certainly it is not unreasonable that 
the improver of such lands should be guaranteed in the full pose 
session and enjoyment of the fruits of his labor. 

It appears from an official letter from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department, and published in the London pa. 
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pers of July, that such is the intention of the British Govern. 
ment, as far as relates to lands proposed to be granted to British 
emigrants; according to the following paragraph of that letter : 
«©The lands will be granted at a quit rent to be fixed, which 
rent, however, will be remitted for the first ten years; and at the 
expiration of three years, (during which the party and a number of 
families, in the proportion of one for every hundred acres, must 
have resided on the estate,) the land shall be measured at the ex- 
pense of Government, and the holder shall obtain without fee, his 
title thereto, on a perpetual quit rent, not exceeding in any case 
two pounds sterling, for every hundred acres; subject, however, to 
this clause beyond the usual reservations [The usual reservations 
are the right of the Crown to mines of precious stones, of gold and 
silver, and to make such roads as may be necessary for the conve- 
nience of the colony]: that the land shall become forfeited to Go- 
vernment, in case the party shall abandon the estate, or not bring it 
into cultivation within a given number of years.” 

The first part of the subject will be briefly to consider the situa- 
tion of those emigrants, who, possessing some capital, are desirous 
of occupying, by purchase, one of these original Dutch farms; and 
to offer a few hints for their guidance. 

Those who have a family of children, of whom at least two or 
three are old enough to be useful, will derive many advantages from 
their numbers. They are advised to take with them a moderate stock 
of clothes, sufficient to last them for two or three years; such me- 
dicines as they may judge necessary; agricultural and horticultural 
implements ; carpenter's and smith’s tools; and whatever manufactu- 
red articles they may think requisite for domestic use. At the same 
time they are cautioned against encumbering themselves with any 
thing beyond what may be really necessary or essential to their com- 
fort. They will be able readily to obtain from merchants in this 
country, connected with those at the Cape, bills of exchange for 
their cash; and will be gainers to a very great degree, by the rate of 
exchange being above a hundred per cent. in their favor. The Bri- 
tish Government has now offered them a passage, free of expense, 
provided the number of individuals in each party shall not be few- 
er than ten; and is disposed to lend its encouragement to persons 
of this class. 

But the most material preparatory step for the emigrant to take, 
is to fix upon a spot, where he and his family are to commence their 
operations ; so that on their landing, not the least time may be lost 
in proceeding to the place of their destination. For to remain long 
in Cape Town, would cause the ruin of their prospects ; inasmuch 
as it would soon consume all the money which ought to be laid out 
on their farm and would waste their time at a season when it 
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would be of the utmost importance to employ it in the most effica- 
cious manner. Nothing can be more dangerous than delay at such 
a moment; and whatever failures have attended any former attempts, 
they are to be attributed to this cause. 

It is therefore strongly advised that the party should, by means of 
some friend or agent in the colony, have their way, as far as possi- 
ble, prepared before them ; that on their landing, they may imme- 
diately proceed to the inspection of their land, and quickly come to 
a decision. Or, if they have no means of ensuring these preparato- 
ry steps before their arrival, they may depend upon the chance of 
what farms they may find advertised in the «« Cape Town Gazette.”’ 
Scarcely a week passes without several being thus announced for 
sale, either by public auction, or by private contract. 

With respect to the grants of land offered by this Government, 
the emigrant must not mislead himself by supposing that there are 
many eligible situations at its disposal, except in the districts here- 
after described. But of these districts, unfortunately, none of the 
maps, at present published, can give a correct idea of the shape and 
extent. Nor does there, to the writer’s knowledge, exist any gene- 
ral map of the colony possessing a sufficient degree of accuracy and 
detail to exhibit the real situations of farms or the true geographical 
divisions of the country. In assigning lands to the number of emi- 
grants, who may probably be induced to accept the offers now made 
to them, the necessity of such a map will appear more evident; and 
must, sooner or later, compel the Government to make an entire and 
fundamental survey of the whole colony. At the same time a par- 
ticular examination, from the land as well as from the sea, of the 
whole coast in every part, should be made for the purpose of disco- 
vering all those places where boats may land, and where small ves- 
sels may ride at anchor while taking in a cargo. When these are as- 
certained, an advertisement in the Cape Gazette might from time to 
time inform the colonists that, on a particular day, a vessel would 
be at such or such a landing place, to receive on their own account, 
or to purchase at a certain price, whatever surplus produce they 
might be desirous of disposing of; and the vessel might, at the same 
time carry out asmall investment of such merchandise as the colonists 
would be likely to purchase or to take in exchange for their pro- 
duce. An arrangement of this kind would, to a very great degree, do 
away the inconvenience, or impediment, which most of the distant 
colonies now urge as the cause of their growing no more on their 
land than is sufficient for their own consumption—the tedious and 
laborious land-carriage to Cape Town, the principal market. 

It scarcely requires to be explained how greatly a new colonist 
and a stranger stands in need of the cordial assistance of the Colonial 
Government, to put him forward at the beginning of his undertak- 
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ing. After the disposition which the Government at home has ma- 
nifested on this head, there can be no doubt that every facility will 
be given to him, and that he may venture to rely on finding, on his 
arrival, a due attention to his situation, and a readiness to afford him 
all reasonable encouragement. Perhaps few things would tend more 
to relieve emigrants from many difficulties which frequently meet 
them as soon as they land in a country where they are utter stran- 
gers, than giving up, for their temporary use and accommodation, 
some public building ; and appointing an experienced person as their 
guide and adviser during their short abode in Cape Town. 

There is no uncertainty in the success of an emigrant of this class, 
if he use but common diligence and prudence: but, after having 
stated some of the advantages, it would not be candid, however 
much it might be the writer’s wish to speak as favorably as possible 
of the present inhabitants of the colony, to remain silent with re- 
spect to a disadvantage which the emigrant ought to be informed of, 
that his mind may be prepared against it; and thus avoid all kind 
of disappointment in what he may have been led to expect. Many 
of the present colonists may perhaps view with jealousy the intro- 
duction among them of a new description of people, whose superior 
industry and methods may place them in the back-ground: or they 
may falsely imagine that, in some way or another, such an innova- 
tion may operate to their loss; while in reality it must greatly con- 
tribute to their gain and prosperity. They wauld therefore not feel 
ready in lending any assistance to strangers. Yet, however, it is but 
justice to say that many of them would prove honest, worthy, and 
neighbourly men. 

Thus far the situation of the capitalist emigrant has been consi- 
dered; and enough has been stated to show that, when his prospects 
in his own country lose their brightness, he may look with confi- 
dence towards the Cape of Good Hope as a land where, with the 
remainder of his property, he may enjoy the comforts, as well as the 
necessaries of life ; and by moderate exertion and care, attain even 
an independence, and secure for his children possessions in a most 
healthy climate, still under the parental government of his native 
country. The impolicy of again giving up possession of the south- 
ern point of Africa is now too evident to allow a supposition of its 
ever being likely to take place; and, as a British colony, it must end 
in speaking the English language, and in adopting English customs 
and laws. 

The situation of the other class of emigrants, those who possess 
no capital, requires a more attentive consideration. ‘The former 
have some power to help themselves; but these are unable to ac- 
complish any thing without the kind assistance of a powerful hand. 
‘The want of employment and consequent distress of a considerable 
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portion of the lower classes of society in this kingdom, is calling 
aloud for some remedy or mitigation; and as far as any can be 
found without resorting to emigration, such is certainly to be pre- 
ferred. But, as persons destitute of the means of support require 
permanent, not temporary, relief, there does not at present appear 
any plan more likely to afford it, than that of transplanting a limited 
number to our own colonies, where they will still continue to cone 
stitute their proportion of the strength of the empire: and those 
who may feel so disposed may, at any future time, equally well be 
called into use in our Navy or Army ; or, if thought advisable, may 
be employed voluntarily in the defence of their own colony, at less 
expense than must necessarily be incurred in sending out regiments 
from Europe. ‘This state of increasing pauperism from want of 
employment, has led many thinking and humane minds to devise 
various schemes; some of which may answer the intention, al- 
though only partially, and others will require a lapse of time before 
they can exhibit proofs of their efficacy. Government has given 
some attention to the subject, and the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Poor Laws has been long employed upon it, and 
amongst other matters, has obtained that information and evidence 
on the propriety of permitting suc!) persons to settle in the Cape Co- 
lony, which has produced, at the termination of the last sessions of 
Parliament, a grant of fifty thousand pounds to be applied to the 
encouragement of emigration to that colony. It would appear that 
the mode in which this encouragement is to be afforded, and the 
details of the plan, were not then fixed ; but were left open to such 
alterations and inprovements as experience might suggest. It will 
not therefore be out of season, if a person, well acquainted with 
that country, offer some information and hints applicable to the 
question ; and which were intended ta form part of a larger work, 
had not present circumstances seemed to require their being made 
known earlier than that work can be published. 

The Dutch is, at this time, the only language in general use in 
the country districts of the colony; and a few British emigrants, 
interspersed amongst the boors or Dutch farmers, would find them- 
selves reduced to the necessity of learning their language, before 
they could have any acquaintance with their surrounding neighbours. 
This would form a serious impediment in the way of new settlers, 
and would operate, for a length of time, in preventing that friendly 
understanding and social communication wich the old settlers, 
which ought to be encouraged between them. It would be giving 
gteater stability and extent to a foreign language, where, on the 
contrary, it ought to be the aim and endeavour of our countrymen, 
by every means, to diffuse a knowledge of their own. 

If a sufficient body of English could be located together in any 
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part of the colony, they would not only be enabled to retain their 
own language and customs, but would by degrees communicate 
them, together with their improvements, to the surrounding inhabi- 
tants ; and, by forming a congenial society amongst themselves, 
contribute, by mutual assistance and a cordial cooperation in their 
general plan, to advance the interests and prosperity of their com- 
munity, and welfare of themselves. ‘Thus, instead of having to con- 
tend with the jealousy of the old settlers, they would be strengthened 
and supported by the ties of compatriotism, which naturally bind 
the closer together, the further men are removed from their native 
country. 

Such a body of colonists would require a large and connected 
area of land fit for agriculture and pasture. This is nowhere to 
be found within the present limits of the colony, except at its east- 
ern extremity, where there is an extensive unoccupied tract of 
the most beautiful and delightful country, varied with every diver- 
sity of scenery and surface; abounding in herbage, wood, and water ; 
and having a soil which, the writer has no hesitation in saying, is 
capable of feeding large herds of cattle, and of producing corn and 
vegetables, more than sufficient for the supply of a numerous popu- 
lation. ‘The greatest part of it is free from wood, and may re- 
ceive the plough or spade immediately ; or, at least, after burning 
away the bushes, which in some places might be found necessary : 
an operation not more laborious than that of clearing the uncultivat- 
ed common lands of England. So that certainly within the first 
twelvemonth a harvest may be reaped; while, during this time, 
two or three crops of potatoes from one piece of ground, may supply 
their first wants. Here the vine may be cultivated with success; 
and that lucrative branch of agriculture may at last be shared by 
the British nation. Toall these advantages is superadded the im- 
portant one of a line of coast of not less than a hundred miles; 
from which an immediate supply of fish may be drawn, towards 
the support of the infant settlement, by using the net within the 
mouths of the rivers: and it is not improbable that there may be 
fishing banks in the vicinity, where proper-sized boats might find 
enough employment. 

Such a country is the southern part of the district of Albany, 
known by the Dutch name of the Ziureveld (pronounced Sire- 
felt); the boundary of which, on the west, is the Sunday river, 
dividing it from the country of the boors; on the south, the ocean ; 
on the east, the Great Fish-river, separating it from the country 
of the Caffres ; and on the north, an inhabited part of the colony : 
comprising an area of about eighty miles by fifty, as measured on 
a map; or a hundred by sixty of travelling distance. ‘The centre 
of this district is at the distance eastward from Cape Town, of seven 
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hundred English miles, by the road ; of eighty, from the village of Ui- 
tenage 3 and a hundred and eighty, from the village of Graaff-Rey- 
nétt. 

The frontier towards the Caffres is protected by a military 
force, stationed at various fortified posts along, or in the vicinity of, 
the Fish-river. With some of these tribes, there exists at this mo- 
ment, unfortunately, a misunderstanding, which is generally said to 
have been at first occasioned by mismanagement and injustice to- 
wards them, some years ago, when the colony was under Dutch 
government. Whether this be the cause or not, they may be com- 
pelled to pacific behaviour, by making them sensible of the power 
the English have to annihilate them, if they chose to exert it. Or, 
which would be the most desirable mode, by enquiring into the 
injustice they complain of ; and, if found to be true, making some 
teasonable reparation : avoiding, however, every thing that could 
be construed by them into a timid solicitation of peace. 

Mutual good-will being once established, these tribes may sup- 
ply the new settlement with useful laborers; and furnish it, by 
barter, with cattle at a very cheap rate. And, should an extension 
of territory be deemed necessary, it is probable that by honorable 
treaty with their chiefs, they would sell a part of their land ; espe- 
cially if, by introducing the customs of civilised life among them, they 
could be induced to reside within the colony as agricultural labor- 
ers or as herdsmen ; which there is reason for thinking they would 
readily do, if fairly paid for their services. One advantage to the 
settlement, to be derived from its juxtaposition to this people, 

wouldbe the profitable trade of supplying them with various 

articles of European manufacture. ‘The country to the east- 
ward of the Fish-river, is known to be superior in fertility to 
that lying to the westward; and, by making the Keisikamma 
river the colonial boundary, a length of coast, of perhaps forty 
miles, would be added. 

The Great Fish-river, at its mouth, is as broad as the Thames 
below London ; but is not navigable many miles upwards, and its 
entrance is choaked up by a bar of sand. It is said, however, to 
have been frequented by Portuguese ships, before the foundation of 
Cape Town; and it has been asserted that they built a fort on its 
left bank, but of which at this day few remains are discoverable. 
This may prove at least, that they found shelter in the roadstead, 
especially from the north-westerly winds; and that there isa practi- 
cable landing place. Indeed, it had the appearance to the writer, 
that at high tides the river might be safely entered by boats. 
A jutty, however, carried out beyond the surf, would ensure a safe 
landing at most seasons. 
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The head quarters of the troops stationed on the frontier was 
fixed in the northern part of this district, and has by degrees be- 
come a permanent village, the residence of the Landdrost, (or 
Deputy Landdrost) of the district of Albany; and has received 
the name of Graham’s ‘Town. As a position for head quarters, 
it may have been, perhaps, judiciously chosen ; but it is to be la- 
mented that a village has grown up in a spot which could never 
have been selected as a proper scite fora town. As it is, it might 
serve, though not very conveniently, as a nucleus around which 
an agricultural population might form; and already have some 
few farms been granted to the boors. But it is too far from the 
sea to receive all the benefits of a coasting trade, being more than 
thirty miles from the nearest shore, and is by no means in the 
finest part of the country. 

Perhaps the best situation for a town, might be on the Kowi ri- 
ver, somewhere above the influence of the salt water; as boats might 
advance a considerable way up it, if it should prove practicable to 
pass the bar at itsmouth. Or, the lower part of the Bushmans river 
might, on examination, be found to offer a spot equally eligible ; 
and, being a larger stream, it might on that account be preferable. 
The banks of the Great Fish-river would, doubtless, be the most 
advisable spot, were it not for a too great proximity to the Caffres, 
and the more objectionable circumstance of not being sufficiently 
central in the settlement ; or rather, of being on the very skirts of 
the colony. But this objection would vanish, if some extent of 
territory on the left bank of the river could be purchased from 
that people. 

For the purpose of giving an idea of the rate of travelling at the 
Cape of Good Hope, it may here be mentioned that the journey 
from the mouth of this last river to Cape Town cannot be per- 
formed in much less time thana month in waggons drawn by oxen, 
the usual mode of travelling ; even with the assistance of a double 
or treble team, and with the least possible loss of time. But by 
the aid of relays obtained along the road from stage to stage,under 


the authority of a government requisition, it may be done in a 


shorter time. ‘There is no other mode at present in which a family 


can be conveyed through the colony; and the universal want of 


inns compels a travelling party to carry their own provisions, bed- 


ding and cooking utensils with them. A horseman in long journies, 
according to common estimation, will travel twice as fast as an 
ox-waggon ; that is six miles in the hour ; and he may sometimes 
find accommodations at the houses of the boors. A light waggon 
drawn by horses, which go at a trot, is seldom used for such long 
journies ; and besides, is a mode of conveyance not likely to be pro- 
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curable to emigrants. A waggon, with its appurtenances, costs, 
when new, seven hundred rix dollars; and a team of ten oxen, 
three hundred or three hundred and fifty. The customary wages 
of a Hottentot, in the country, are from two to five rix dollars per 
month, besides their food and lodging. 

It is remarkable that in the whole Cape Colony, excepting the 
Peninsula, there is not one village immediately upon the coast ; 
although ships may land, and take in cargoes of colonial produce 
at several places. ‘To the want of a market and outlet, for the pro- 
duce of those districts which are too distant from the metropolis 
to send their articles by Jand, may partly be ascribed the disinclina- 
tion of the boors to grow more than sufficient for their own con- 
sumption. Although it must be confessed that the Government 
Corn-Magazine, erected at Mossel Bay, forthe purpose of receiving 
any quantity of corn at a fixed price, has hitherto been no induce- 
ment for the boors to cultivate more land ; nor have they mani- 
fested the least inclination to take advantage of the opportunity it 
presents for increased industry. = 

Algoa Bay, where there is a fort, and a party of military, is now, 
indeed, much more frequented by transport vessels from Cape 
Town ; the voyage being from five to eight days. It is the sea- 
port of the village of Uitenhage ; which place lies at the distance of 
twenty miles inland. 

Pléttenbergs Bay is visitedconstantly by a colonial vessel for tim- 
ber, which is cut in the surrounding forests. Although, with 
abundance of materials close at hand, it would cost but a trifling 
sum to build out a safe wharf or landing place, the attempt has 
never been made ; notwithstanding the graves of some English per- 
sons, drowned in landing, and buried on the beach, stand a melan- 
choly proof of the necessity of constructing something of this kind. 
At Algoa Bay there are several graves of our countrymen who 
have lost their lives in the same way. 

The fine harbour of the Nysna, notwithstanding its dangerous 
entrance, has several times lately been entered by ships, which 
have sailed out with cargoes of timber : and, could it be possible to 
remove the sunken rocks at his mouth, it would be the most eligible 
and delightful spot in the whole colony for a town, which in time 
would probably rival Cape Town in size and commerce; having, 
besides its central situation, many advantageous circumstances to 
contribute to its prosperity. 

It is greatly to be regretted that at Saldanha Bay, the finest har- 
bor imaginable, no attempt has hitherto been made to establish a 
town; which could not fail to prosper, as soon as it should be known 
to ships that they could there obtain a supply of fresh provisions, 
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wood, and water. ‘The deficiency of this last article has always 
been considered the great obstacle. But it does not appear that 
the matter has ever been investigated with the serious intention of 
adopting a plan for rendering that bay a regular and serviceable 
seaport. Various opinions have from time to time been given, and 
the majority declare that such a scheme is practicable, if the expense 
of conveying water several miles in iron pipes be not an objection. 
To accomplish an improvement of so much importance to the 
colony and to shipping, would require the labor of many hands, 


and would furnish proper employment for a large party of such” 


emigrants as feel less qualified for an agricultural life. But such 
a work will, in all probability, never be effected but by the public 
purse and authority. 

At the present moment the occupation of the Zuureveld appears 
by much the most likely plan for affording, at the least expense, a 
comfortable situation for emigrants. Besides the advantages already 
mentioned, it possesses that of the presence of a considerable body 
of British troops, from which, not only protection, but much as- 
sistance may be derived ; and it is a district already much more An- 
glicised than any other in the Cape Colony. One regiment consisted 
entirely of Hottentots officered by Europeans, and was a corps pecu- 
liarly well suited for keeping in check the ill-disposed part of the 
Caffres, whose present troublesome visits would gease as soon as the 
country should be properly inhabited. ‘These Hottentots form ex- 
cellent and obedient soldiers, and no measure could be more unwise 
than that of making any reduction in the strength of this regiment. 
-Hottentots, whether civil_or military, are well-disposed to engage 
themselves in the employ of the English, whom they consider to be 
their protectors and friends: and are a race of men, nationally 
speaking, deserving of encouragement ; but not fitted for im- 
patient masters. They are excellent shepherds, and in the manage- 
ment of oxen are admirably expert. 

As it is evidently the intention of Government, in the application 
of that grant of money, to afford immediate relief to such distressed 
persons of this country as may desire to emigrate to the Cape, 
the plan of making the business find its own way by leaving it to 
the chance of private individuals of some responsibility carrying 
out with them parties of emigrants, consisting of not fewer than 
ten persons, does not appear best calculated to answer this kind in- 
tention. Few persons of independent property may be found in- 
clined to engage in such an undertaking, and those of smaller 
means may be fearful of entering on what they may deem, though 
perhaps unnecessarily, an uncertain speculation : whilst there may 
be many single families, or individuals, very desirous of emigrating 
on their own responsibility, to whom the offers of Government 
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are rendered unavailable, by fixing the number of ten adult persons 
as the minimum of each application. If, therefore, the Government 
should see the expediency of taking the execution of it into their 
own hands, a great deal of time may be saved, and much more 
may be accomplished in the first attempt, than could otherwise be 
done in a considerable length of time. Still allowing private indi- 
viduals to take advantage of the offers that have already been 
officially made to them. 

Thus ; it might be recommended that intimation should be giv- 
en that a vessel would sail to the Cape, as soon as a sufficient 
number of emigrants had assembled ; and that they should come 
provided with certificates from the minister of their respective pa- 
rishes, testifying that they were persons of a proper character and 
description. 

In the mean time, it would be requisite that some preparations 
should be made at the Cape ; such as purchasing a number of cat- 
tle and oxen, and providing a stock of flour to supply their imme- 
diate wants on landing: collecting a quantity of seed-corn and po- 
tatoes for planting ; together with the seed of fruit trees (for pea- 
ches will produce fruit in the third year after they have been 
sown) and esculent vegetables: forwarding from Cape Town a 
number af tents to lodge the settlers in for the first two or three 
months ; or, lest there might not be enough spare tents at the 
Cape, these articles might be taken from England : providing teams 
of oxen trained to ploughing : having in readiness some common 
waggons: and, in short, making such other arrangements, as the 
nature of the country will point out to be necessary. 

From the inexhaustible forests of Auteniqua-land and Zitzikam- 
ma (Sitsikamma), lying on the very sea-shore, the finest timber for 
the buildings of the settlement may be procured at no more ex- 
pense than that of cutting and fetching way. 

The ships conveying out the settlers, would take out a moderate 
quantity of agricultural implements : whatever would be required 
for the erection of an overshot water-mill: a printing press: a 
forge, together with a quantity of iron: and ordinary tools of all 
kinds. 

It is strongly advised not to disembark at Cape Town, but that 
the whole party should be landed at Algoa Bay; unless upon pre- 
vious examination, a convenient landing place shall have been found 
nearer to the scite of the intended village or settlement. An en- 
campment would be made on the spot ; and near to it a detach- 
ment of military from Graham’s Town would take up their quar- 
ters, to afford protection and assistance to the new-comers ; who, 
of course, would, for some time after their arrival, be too ignorant 
of the nature of the country not to feel the advantage of their 
presence. aa 
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Without waiting to enclose the land intended to be cultivated, 
their very first operations would be to clear it, to sow their corn 
and plant their gardens; the next, to build temporary huts ; and 
afterwards to make good roads. 

Arrived at this point the settlement could not fail to go on pros. 
perously, if kept in order by a proper and simple code of legislative 
regulations conforming closely to the spirit of the laws of England, 
and attentively watched over by a Magistrate or Landdrost of its 
own. 

Acommunity of this kind would naturally give rise to a village 
or town, where some trades of indispensable necessity might be 
catried on: such would be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a waggon 
maker, a butcher, a baker, a miller, a tanner, a soap-boiler, a 
shoemaker, and some others. 

Under the management of the butcher would be placed the ox- 
en and sheep, the meat of which he would serve out to the colon- 
ists, at the rate of one pound and a half per day for each adult. 
At which rate, reckoning the weight of a carcase of mutton at forty 
pounds, the cost of the sheep at two rix dollars, and the exchange 
with England at not more than a hundred per cent, each emigrant 
might be supplied with mutton for half a year for twenty-seven 
shillings and three pence sterling: or with beef at a sum a little 
less. 

Under the baker would in like manner be placed the stock of 
flourto be dispensed to the settlers, by regular rations, in the form 
either of bread or flour. 

The introduction of any large quantity of spirituous liquors 
would be jealously watched, and checked as a matter of import- 
ance : an excess under such circumstances would render the wisest 
regulations unavailing, and if not produce the failure, would at least 
retard the rising prosperity of the settlement. 

In the infancy of a new colony, to disperse its weak population 
over a large extent of country, is one of those improvident measures 
which contribute, to a great degree, to keep back its improvement, 
and estrange its members from each other ; substituting a retrogade 
course in civilisation for an increase of mutual friendship and socia- 
bility which ought to, and otherwise naturally would, take place 
amongst men living in a remote situation. 

Special care would be taken that the first settlers should be per- 
sons of good principles and industrious habits, and that a considera- 
ble number of them should be such as possessed some knowledge 
of agriculture : while the necessity of sending out a certain propor- 
tion of useful artificers of various kinds would be too evident to 
need recommendation. Capitalists would find many inducements 
for giving the preference to an estate in a colony constituted in the 
manner here proposed. 
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A chaplain would certainly not be the least useful person; pro- 
vided he watched over the morality of the settlement, from prin- 
ciple, as well as from duty. And, as the bane of a society, the 
prosperity of which depends on its being unanimous, sectarian 
distinctions and a diversity of religious opinions, operating to the 
division of its members into parties, would not be openly counte- 
nanced, however they might be tolerated when confined within 
the doors of their own dwellings. It cannot be too strongly ime 
pressed on thyer minds, that a harmonious and neighbourly co-ope- 
ration of all the members of their community, will contribute, far 
more than the selfish and narrow views of each one separately, to 
the welfare and happiness of the whole, even if considered indi- 
vidually. 

A surgical and medical person of general practice would doubt- 
less be added to the party; and who might, for the first two or 
three years, be supported by a salary from government: and in 
like manner be furnished with medicines, which would, for a cer- 
tain time, be dispensed gratis, or placed to their account at prime 
cost: but afterwards he might be left to derive his emoluments 
from the patients themselves. 

In order that so many advantages, as have been enumerated, 
might be no inducement for indolent persons to join the colony, 
an account would be kept against each settler, of the expenses 
which government had been at, to support him from the time of 
his being fairly located upon the land, till the period when it might 
be calculated he would be able to support himself. For the pay- 
ment of this account at stated and easy instalments, his estate 
would be considered as mortgaged to government; so that in the 
case of his proving to be idle, worthless, and troublesome to the 
settlement, an opportunity, by his failing in these payments, would 
be given to the magistrate, for putting his land into more dee 
serving hands. 

For the encouragement of the industrious, government might 
offer to purchase their surplus produce at a certain fixed price; at 
the same time leaving them at liberty to sell it elsewhere, when- 
ever they could obtain for it any greater sum. 

In the same manner, a regulation price might be offered for any 
atticle of commerce which it might be desirable to encourage. 
And the introduction and cultivation of plants yielding valuable 
drugs or other articles required by the mother country, might in 
time be the source of wealth and prosperity to all parties. ‘Tobacco, 
if favored by lowering the present importation duties, may be cul- 
tivated to a very great extent: and cotton would thrive equally 
well. 

It cannot be expected that any plan offered to the public, will 
VOL. XVII. Pam. NO. XXXIII. H 
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not meet with opposers; and those which are now submitted will 
doubtlessly be assailed with various objections, especially from 
those persons who are unacquainted with the nature of the country 
here intended. But, without entering into arguments which would 
require many details that it was not the writer’s intention to mix 
with these ‘* Hints,” he feels no difficulty in asserting that, in the 
manner pointed out, it is both possible and easy to put it in the 
power of a large number of British subjects, to acquire all the 
comforts and enjoyments of life; while at the sande time a vast 
improvement is being made in one of the most important of the 
British colonies ; in one which succeeding generations, if not the 
present, will find to be of no insignificant value. The writer is 
satisfied that experience would prove that he has not by any 
means exaggerated, or given too high a colouring to the-advan- 
tages that would arise from attending to these ‘ Hints,” not sepa- 
rately but collectively. 

The object of the present publication, is to give but little more 
than general ideas on the subject of Emigration to the Cape of 
Good Hope: but should these ideas be likely soon to be put into 
practice, the writer may perhaps, if his time permit, be induced 
to draw up, for the use and guidance of the Emigrants, more com- 
plete and detailed instructions, accompanied by all the informa- 
tion and advice that may be essentially necessary to persons in their 
situation. 

The number of emigrants which the district already described, 
would accommodate, is not indefinite ; nor of this can any proper 
estimate be formed, before the first party have located themselves, 
and a general survey of the country have been taken. If it should 
then be found that mote land were wanting, and that the Caffres 
were not inclined to part with theirs, the view must be directed to 
other quarters ; and the country lying northward of the northeast- 
ernmost part of the Cape Colony, presents itself as decidedly the 
most eligible of all the unoccupied territory that adjoins the north- 
ern boundary. R 

In this case it would be just and politic, previously to make 
some eye to the straggling Kraals of natives, as a compensa- 
tion for their territory, and as a ratification of their consent and 
friendly disposition. Although the writer was the first European 
or White who ever travelled through that country, he met with 
the most friendly reception from those people ; who are of those 
wild tribes of Hottentots called Bushmen by the Boors. They 
lead a wandering life, enjoying little of what are denominated 
comforts; and a friendly intercourse with a settlement of English, 
whose conduct towards them would be regulated by the strict rule 
of justice and humanity, would contribute greatly to their happi- 
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ness and to their moral and religious improvement ; and would be 
of much advantage to the settlers, who might obtain their services, 
as shepherds or house-servants, for which they would be satisfied 
to receive as a remuneration, their food and a few old clothes. 
Such a friendly intercourse would effect far more towards their 
civilisation, than all that has hitherto been attempted in other ways. 
They are by no means that naturally ferocious and unfriendly race 
of people, which they have been represented to be. Irritation from 
the bad treatment they have formerly received, has produced an 
antipathy to the present colonists ; and the recollection of the in- 
juries they have suffered, must be distressing to every humane 
mind. 

The extent of this proposed new district, is unlimited, and is ca- 
pable of receiving a population of any number of British, that may 
wish to emigrate: and fortunate would it have been for thousands 
who have crossed the Atlantic, if some kind friend had guided them 
to this part of Africa." 

By continuing the eastern boundary of the Cape Colony, in a line 
north-eastwards till it meet the Storm Mountains and one of the 
branches of the Nu-gariep, or Black River, (or Groote Rivier of the 
Boors,) and continuing thence downwards along the left bank, till 
it fall in with the Sea-Cow river, whose course upwards ina 
southward direction would conduct it to Pléttenbergs Baaken, the 
most northern part of the Colony on that side, a considerable ex- 
tent of country would be included within a well-defined natural 
boundary. 

But if circumstances require it on a larger scale, as in all pro- 
bability will be the case at some time or another, the boundary 
line, instead of following the Sea-Cow river, would extend from 


* The fine island of Madagascar offers also a most advantageous situation 
for a British colony, which placed near a good harbour, might soon raise it- 
self to commercial importance; being y" the route of vessels outward and 
homeward bound from the East Indies. A» there is not a single British set- 
tlement on the whole of the eastern coast of Africa, Delagoa Bay, nuw unoc- 
cupied, may be named as a fine country possessing a good harbour, and na- 
tives of a peaceable disposition, accustomed to occasion al traffic with E uropean 
ships. A very intelligent British Officer who has visited several places along 
the coast, is of opinion that the fertile island of Pemba presents a most pro- 
mising situation fora settlement, whether agricultural or commercial; having 
excellent harbours, and every oppertunity and facility for a lucrative com- 
merce with the main land. It would be an easy task to point out mz any places 
on the globe where English colonies might usefully be planted; and general 
peace, and a redundant “popul: ation, seem to mark this as the proper moment 
for such undertakings. How long this combination of circumstances may last, 
no one can pronounce, The voyages to the numerous colonies of this country, 
train up goud seamen for the Navy; and in this point of view, the strength 
of England is connected with the number of its foreign settlements, 
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the confluence of that river with the Nu-Gariep, along the western 
or left bank of the latter, to where it falls into the Gariep, in lati- 
tude twenty-nine. Thence, in a south-westerly direction, it would 
continue along the river Gariep, till it came to the confluence of 
a newly-discovered river in longitude twenty-three degrees and a 
half east, whose meandering course it would follow upwards, and 
arrive at the colonial boundary near a mountain called Groote 
Tafelberg. 

The country included in this line is, for the greater proportion, 
flat and open ; and is particularly well suited for supporting sheep, 
and for all the purposes of agriculture. It is however generally 
destitute of timber, excepting along the banks of the Gariep and 
the Nu-Gariep. 

The vicinity of these waters is equally healthy with any other 
part of the country, and much more delightful. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than these rivers, which flow in a stream as large as 
the Thames above London; and after a course of more than a 
thousand miles, discharge their waters into the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean, between the parallels of twenty-eight and twenty-nine 
degrees south. They are, unfortunately, in too many places inter- 
rupted by falls and rapids, ever to admit of an unbroken navigation 
down to the sea; yet for short conveyances from one place to 
another situated along their banks, these streams would be of great 
use : while by their depth and breadth, they form a well-fortified 
boundary. Nota boat, nor a canoe, has ever disturbed their 
waters: nor have the fishes with which they abound, ever been 
much molested by man. 

A curious and singular advantage offers itself, in a lake which 
produces an inexhaustible quantity of excellent salt; and for the 
existence of which the writer can vouch, having while in that 
neighbourhood obtained a suppiy from it, although it have never 
yet been beheld by any White. It is situated on the eastern side of 
the Nu-Gariep, at about thirty miles above where it falls into the 
Gariep. With this article an advantageous trade might be carried 
on with the Boors residing along the northern frontier, who are 
at present very scantily supplied with it, and would give sheep in 
exchange, at a rate very profitable for the salt-merchants. 

The soil of this district is of a productive quality, possessing a 
much greater proportion of clay than of sand; and at the proper 
season of the year abundant rains fall to ensure a good harvest of 
corn. 

These remarks are applied to that part of the country, lying 
along the Nu-Gariep, from the Sea-Cow river to the Gariep, and 
bounded on the west by the newly-discovered river already menti- 
oned. For the first time ever visited by an European, it was tra- 
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versed at three different times by the writer; which has enabled 
him to speak more confidently as to its nature. It was found 
abounding to an incredible degree, with a great variety of game: 
but springs and rivulets are less plentiful than in the Ziureveld. 
Yet the newly-discovered river, though of but secondary magni- 
tude, would supply abundance of water all the year round. Along 
its course are extensive plains of the finest soil, capable of pro- 
ducing any thing ; and, clay forming its principal component part, 
its crops would suffer less from an occasionally dry season. On 
this river would be an eligible situation for a village; being sur- 
rounded by so much fine arable land : and places where no water 
is to be found naturally on the surface, might be rendered habita- 
ble by wells. 

To introduce the practice of well-digging generally into the 
Cape Colony, would be to double the value of this part of Africa, 
as a habitable land : and it is not to be accounted for on any rea- 
sonable grounds, that the Boors have made no more attempts to 
supply themselves with water by such means, than if they were 
totally ignorant of there being such a practice in any part of the 
world. 

The division lying between the Sea-Cow river and the Storm 
Mountains, is considered to be an exceedingly fine country ; and 
well suited for every sort of cattle, being grassy, partly flat and 
open, and partly mountainous. Nor is there any reason for doubt- 
ing that it would produce excellent corn and fruit, though perhaps 
not so well adapted for the vine. It probably contains a suffici- 
ency of large timber. It has the advantage of having for neigh- 
bours on the south-east, the friendly tribe of Caffres under the 
dominion of the well-known chief Ghyka (or Gaika). 

In this new northern district, a large population might live hap- 
pily, enjoying health and abundance of every comfort. The defi- 
ciency of timber may be remedied by planting ; as the growth of 
trees suitable for that purpose, is surprisingly rapid, compared with 
that of the timber of Europe ; several species of which have been 
found to grow with great luxuriance in all parts of the Cape 
Colony. 

Owing to the nature and temperature of the climate of this 
part of Africa, walls built of mud are nearly as lasting as those 
of bricks; and, according to the taste of the architect, houses 
made of this material may have as clean and neat an appearance as a 
stuccoed building. In the construction of houses having no upper 
story, very little timber is required; and spars fit for the roof, may 
be found in plenty all along the Nu-Gariep. 

Sheep and horses may be purchased at the cheapest rate, and 
in any number, in the northern parts of the district of Graaff- 
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Reynét ; the inhabitants of which, generally speaking, are much 
more friendly disposed towards the English, than those of the 
Lange-Kloof and the easternmost parts of the Colony. 

On the northern side of the Gariep, there is a village called 
Klaarwater, and several smaller Kraals or settlements, speaking the 
Dutch language, and inhabited by Hottentots who, for the greater 
number, have formerly lived under the Colonial government ; 
many of whom have been brought up in the service of the Boors. 
These may be found useful neighbours ; especially as there are 
two or three missionaries of the London Saciety living with them, 
who ought naturally to feel every desire of aiding their country- 
men as far as their influence over these Hottentots may extend. 

Owing to its situation so far inland, apparently there may be 
less facility in disposing of the surplus produce of this northern 
colony, than of the Zuureveld: but that an inland situation does 
not necessarily prevent the prosperity of the inhabitants, is proved 
by the fact of some of the richest Boors of the Cape Colony 
having gained their affluence in that division of the district of 
Graaff-Reyneét, called Snéeuwberg, or the Snow Mountains. 

The nearest colonial village is Graaff-Reynét, which is daily 
increasing in size, and bids fair to become a considerable town. 
From this place various necessary supplies may be obtained. 

The nearest sea-port is Algoa bay, where a jutty is all that is 
required for making landing safe and easy. Here the emigrants 
would disembark; and taking a military escort at Uitenhage, 
would proceed by the way of Graaff-Reynét, to the place of their 
destination. ; 

In placing the proposed British settlements on the outside of 
the present Dutch Colony, no impediment as to extent of 
land need be feared, to cramp the progress of their population : 
while the Boors will gradually, by their increasing numbers, reme- 
dy the errors which their former governments committed in allow- 
ing them to disperse so widely over the territory they had taken 
possession of. Emigrants settling in these British districts, would, 
if they preferred it, have many opportunities of changing their 
abode for one in any other part of the Cape Colony, as soon as 
they should have become rich enough to purchase a Dutch farm ; 
the price of which would be thought very low by an European. 

The legislative regulations for this colony, would be the same 
as for that on the coast; but a law prohibiting the settlers passing 
the boundary without special permission, would be strictly en- 
forced, in order to prevent irregularities which might injure the 
good understanding with the natives. The same official persons, 
and the same trades would be indispensable from the moment of 
its first establishment ; with the addition of that of a boat-builder. 
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A magistrate provided with sufficient authority, would watch over 
all its affairs ; and to him would be given the power to remove 
out of his jurisdiction, all persons whose improper conduct 
might endanger the peace and well-being of the community. A 
regular communication with Cape Town, and consequently with 
England, would be established by post to Graaff-Reynét ; whence 
a mail is forwarded on horseback by the way of Uitenhage, every 
first and second Wednesday in each month. 

If an English town were founded in the vicinity of the Gariep, it 
would more than probably become the metropolis of the interior 5 
and be resorted to as a place of trade and barter, by all the Trans- 
gariepine nations. It would be the intermediate point of connect- 
ing the great town of Litaakun (Letarkoon) with the Cape of 
Good Hope, as it would lie in the direct route between them : and 
the peaceable, friendly, and half-civilized nation of the Bachapins 
(Batjapeens) would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of 
establishing a sort of commerce with the Colony, which hitherto 
the great distance of Cape Town has prevented. ‘They would 
bring cattle, taking beads, tobacco, and some other trifles in ex- 
change. Their country could furnish ivory, were it not for the 
difficulty of transporting it on the backs of oxen, their only mode 
of conveyance. But this difficulty might not, on trial, be found 
to be so great as to deter them from the trade. ‘They might also 
be encouraged to collect gum, which may be obtained to a large 
amount, as the southern part of this continent every where 
abounds in trees that yield it; though, from the scarcity and value 
of labor, it could not repay the expense of collecting it within the 
Colony. Whether gold dust be to be found in the extratropical 
part of Southern Africa, remains to be discovered ; and the valua- 
ble productions of the interior lie hidden and unknown. 

By the means of this Gariep town, through its communication 
with these people, the English language and a better knowledge 
of Europeans would be diffused amongst the natives of the inte 
rior; affording an opportunity of becoming acquainted with a 
portion of this continent, of which much less is known than of its 
northern half: and in short, of which it may be said, Europe is 
totally ignorant, or very nearly so. A door would thus be opened 
for a friendly connection with its inland inhabitants, who, possess- 
ing none of those prejudices which prevent a cordial friendship 
between Christian and Mahometan nations, would the more rea- 
dily enter into an acquaintance with the British. And, on the 
part of our countrymen, it would be required, only that their deal- 
ings be fair and honorable, and that their policy towards them be 
just and firm, in order to perpetuate that acquaintance, to the proe 
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fit of both nations. Nor would the introducing amongst these 
tribes, of the comforts and advantages of civilised life, and the 
benefits of a purer morality and religion, be an unimportant object 
in the minds of those persons of our own country, who themselves 
know, and are daily enjoying, that superiority and satisfaction 
which are the natural consequences of virtue, and of a due deve- 
lopement of the nobler faculties of the mind and of the better 
feelings of the human heart. 
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OF EDUCATION. 





TO MASTER SAMUEL HARTLIB. 


Master Har TL ip, 


1. Iam long since perswaded, that to say or doe ought worth 
memory and imitation, no purpose or respect should sooner move 
us, then simply the love of God and of mankinde. Neverthelesse, to 
write now the reforming of Education, though it be one of the 
greatest and noblest designs that can be thought on, and for the 
want whereof this nation perishes, I had not yet at this time been 
induc’t but by your earnest entreaties and serious conjurements ; 
as having my minde for the present halfe diverted in the persu- 
ance of some other assertions, the knowledge and the use of which 
cannot but be a great furtherance both to the enlargement of 
truth and honest living, with much more peace. Nor should the 
lawes of any private friendship have prevail’d with me to divide 
thus or transpose my former thoughts, but that I see those aims, 
those actions which have won you with me the esteem of a per- 
son sent hither by some good providence from a farre country, 
to be the occasion and the incitement of great good to this Iland. 
And, as I hear, you have obtain’d the same repute with men of 
most approved wisdom, and some of highest authority among 
us ; not to mention the learned correspondence which you hold in 
foreigne parts, and the extraordinary pains and diligence which 
you have used in this matter, both heer and beyond the seas, 
either by the definite will of God so ruling, or the peculiar sway 
of nature, which also is God’s working. Neither can I thinke 
that so reputed and so valu’d as you are, you would to the forfeit 
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of your own decerning ability, impose upon me an unfit and over 
ponderous argument, but that the satisfaction which yor professe 
to have.receiv'd from those incidental discourses which we have 
wandered into, hath prest and almost constrain’d you into a per- 
swasion, that what you require from me in this point, I neither 
ought nor can in conscience deferre beyonde this time, both of so 
much need at once, and so much opportunity to trie what God 
hath determined. I will not resist, therefore, what ever it is 
either of divine or humane obligement that you lay upon me, but 
will forthwith set down in writing, as you request me, that volun- 
tary idea, which hath long in silence presented itself to me, of a 
better education, in extent and comprehension farre more large, 
and yet of time farre shorter, and of attainment farre more cer- 
tain then hath been yet in practice. Briefe I shall endeavour to be, 
for that which I have to say assuredly this nation hath extreame 
need should be done sooner than spok’n. ‘To tell you therefore 
what I have benefited herein among old renowned authors, I shall 
spare ; and to search what many modern Janua’s and Didactics 
more than ever I shall read, have projected, my inclination leads 
me not. But if you can accept of these few observations which 
have flowr’d off, and are as it were the burnishing of many stu- 
dious and contemplative yeers, altogether spent in the search of 
religious and civil knowledge, and such as pleas’d you so well in 
the relating, I here give you them to dispose of. 

i. The end then of learning is to repair the ruin of our first 
parents by regaining to know God aright, and out of that know- 
ledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the 
neerest, by possessing our souls of true vertue, which, being united 
to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection. 
But kecause our understanding cannot in this body found it selfe 
but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to the knowledge of 
God and things invisible, as by orderly conning over the visible 
and inferior creature ; the same method is necessarily to be fol- 
low’d in all discreet teaching. And seeing every nation affords 
not experience, and tradition anough for all kind of learning, and 
therefore, we are chiefly taught the language of those people who 
have at any time been most industrious after wisdom; so that 
language is but the instrument conveying to us things useful to 
be known. And though a linguist should pride himself to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he have not 
studied the solid things in them as well as the words and lexicons, 
he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man, as any 
yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother’s dialect 
only. ; 

11. Hence appear the many mistakes which have made learn- 
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ing generally so unpleasing and so insuccessfull; first, we do 
amisse to spend seven or eight years, merely in scraping together 
so much miserable Latin and Greek, as might be learnt otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one yeer. And that which casts our pro- 
ficiency therein so much behinde, is our time lost partly in too ofte 
idle vacancies, given both to schools and universities, partly in a 
preposterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of children to com- 
pose theams, verses, and orations, which are the acts of ripest 
judgement, and the finall work of a head fill’d by long reading and 
observing, with elegant maxims, and copious invention. ‘These 
are not matters to be wrung from young striplings, like blood out 
of the nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit, besides the ill habit 
which they get of wretched barbarising against the Latin and Greek 
idiom, with their untutor’d Anglosisms, odious to be read, yet not 
to be avoided without a well continued and judicious conversing 
among pure authors digested, which they scarce taste; whereas, 
if after some preparatory grounds of speech by their certain forms 
got into memory, they were led to the praxis thereof in some 
chosen short book lesson’d throughly to them; they might then 
forthwith proceed to learn the substance of good things, and arts 
in due order, which would bring the whole language quickly into 
their power. 

This I take to be the most rationall and most profitable way of 
learning languages, and whereby we may best hope to give ac- 
count to God of our youth spent herein, and for the usual method 
of teaching arts, I deem it to be an old errour of universities, not 
yet well recover'd from the Scholastick grosnesse of barbarous 
ages, that, instead of beginning with arts most easie, and those 
be such as are most obvious to the sence, they present their young 
unmatriculated novices at first coming with the most intellective 
abstractions of Logick and Metaphysicks. So that they, having 
but newly left those grammatick flats and shallows, where they 
stuck unreasonably, to learn a few words with lamentable con- 
struction, and now, on the sudden, transported under another climat 
to be tost and turmoiled* with their unballasted wits in fadomles 
and unquiet .deeps of controversie, do, for the most part, grow 
into hatred and contempt of learning, mockt and deluded all this 
while with ragged notions and babblements, while they expected 
worthy and delightful knowledge ; till poverty or youthfull years 
call them importunately their severall wayes, and hasten them with 
the sway of friends either to an ambitious and mercenary, or 
ignorantly zealous divinity. 

1v. Some allur’d to the trade of law, grounding their purposes 
not on the prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice and 
equity, which was never taught them but on the promising and 
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pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing 
fees; others betake them to state affairs, with souls so unprin- 
cipl’d in vertue, and true generous breeding, that flattery and court 
shifts and tyrannous aphorismes appear to them the highest points 
of wisdom ; instilling their barren hearts with concientious slavery, 
if, as I rather think, it be not fain’d. Others, lastly, of a more 
delicious and airie spiyit, retire themselves, knowing no better, 
to the enjoyments of ease and luxury, living out their daies in 
feast and jollity; which indeed is the wisest and safest course of 
all these, unless they were with more integrity undertak’n. And 
these are the errours, and these are the fruits of mispending our 
ptime youth at the schools and universities as we do, either in 
learning meere words or such things chiefly as were better un- 
learnt. 

v. I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration of 
what we should not do, but strait conduct you to a hill side, where 
I will point ye out the right path of a verteous and noble edu- 
cation; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, 
so green, so full of goodly prospect, and melodious sounds on every 
side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming. I doubt 
not but ye shall have more adoe to drive our dullest and laziest 
youth, our stocks and stubbs, from the infinite desire of such a 
happy nurture, then we have now to hale and drag our choisest and 
hopefullest wits to that asinine feast of sowthistles and brambles 
which is commonly set before them, as all the food and enter- 
tainment of their tenderest and most docible age. I call therefore 
acompleate and generous education that which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skilfully, and magnarimously all the offices both 
private and publike of peace and war. And how all this may be 
done between twelve and one and twenty, lesse time then is now 
bestow’d in pure trifling at Grammar and Sophistry, is to be thus 
order’d. 

vi. First, to find out a spatious house and ground about it fit 
for an academy, and big enough to lodge a hundred and fifty per- 
sons, whereof twenty or thereabout may be attendants, all under 
the government of one, who shall be thought of desert sufficient, 
and ability either to doe all, or wisely to direct, and oversee it 
done. This place should “te at once both school and university, 
not needing a remove to any other house of scholarship, except 
it be some pe culiar colledge ‘of law or physick, where they mean 
to be practitioners; but as for those generall studies which take 
up all our time from Lilly to the commencing, as they term it, 
master of art, it should be absolute. After this pattern, as many 
edifices may be converted to this use, as shall be needfull in every 
city throughout this land, which would tend much to the increase 
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of learning and civility every where. This number lesse or more 
thus collected, to the convenience of a foot company, or inter. 
changeably two troops of cavalry, should divide their daies worke 
into three parts, as it lies orderly, their studies, their exercise, and 
their diet. 

vul. For their studies: First, they should begin with the chief 
and necessary rules of some good grammar, either that now used, 
or any better: and while this is doing, their speech is to be fash- 
ion’d to a distinct and cleer pronuntiation, as neer as may be to 
the Italian, especially in the vowels. For we Englishmen being 
farre northerly, doe not open our mouthes in the cold air, wide 
enough to grace a southern tongue, but are observ’d by all other 
nations to speak exceeding close and inward: So that to smatter 
Latin with an English mouth, is as ill a hearing as law French. 
Next to make them expert in the usefullest points of grammar, 
and withall to season them and win them early to the love of 
vertue and true labour, ere any flattering seducement, or vain prin- 
ciple seise them wandering, some easie and delightfull book of 
education should be read to them, whereof the Greeks have store, 
as Cebes, Plutarch, and other Socratic discourses. But in Latin 
we have none of classic authoritie extant, except the two or three 
first books of Quintilian, and some select peeces elsewhere. But 
here the main skill and groundwork will be, to temper them such 
lectures and explanations upon every opportunity, as may lead and 
draw them in willing obedience, enflam’d with thé study of learn- 
ing, and the admiration of vertue, stirr'd up with high hopes of 
living to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God, and fa- 
mous to all ages. That they may despise and scorn all their 
childish and ill taught qualities, to delight in manly and liberall 
exercises ; which, he who hath the art, and proper eloquence to 
catch them with, what with mild and effectuall perswasions, and 
what with the intimation of some fear, if need be, but chiefly by 
his own example, might in a short space gain them to an incre- 
dible diligence and courage : infusing into their young brests such 
an ingenuous and noble ardour, as would not fail to make many of 
them renowned and matchlesse men. 

vit. At the sametime, some other hour of the day might be 
taught them the rules of arithmetick, and soon after the elements 
of geometry even playing, as the old manner was. After evening 
repast till bed time, their thoughts will be best taken up in the easie 
grounds of religion, and the story of Scripture. 

1x. The next step would be to the authors of Agriculture, Cato, 
Varro, and Colummella, for the matter is most easie, and if the 
language be difficult so much the better; it is not a difficulty 
above their yeers. And here will be an occasion of inciting 
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and inabling them hereafter to improve the tillage of their country, 
to recover the bad soil, and to remedy the wast that is made of 
good ; for this was one of Hercules praises. Ere halfe the au- 
thors i read, which will soon be with plying hard and dayly, 
they cannot choose but be masters of any ordinary prose. So that 
it will be then seasonable for them to learn in any modern author 
the use of the globes, and all the maps first with the old names, 
and then with the new, or they might be then capable to read any 
compendious method af naturall philosophy : 

x. And at the same time might be entring into the Greek 
tongue, after the same manner as was before prescrib’d in the 
Latin ; whereby the difficulties of grammar being soon overcome, 
all the historicall physiology of Aristotle and Theophrastus are 
open before them, and as I may say, under contribution. The like 
accesse will be to Vitruvius, to Seneca’s naturall questions, to 
Mela, Celsus, Pliny, or Solinus. And having thus past the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a 
general compact of physicks, they may descend4n mathematicks to 
the instrumentall science of érigonometry, and from thence to for- 
tification, architecture, enginry, or navigation. 

x1. And in natural] philosophy they may proceed leisurely from 
the history of meteors, minerals, plants, and living creatures as 
farre as anatomy. ‘Then also in course might be read to them out 
of some not tedious writer, the institution of physick ; that they 
may know the tempers, the humours, the seasons, and how to 
manage a crudity; which, he who can wisely and timely doe, is 
not only a great physician to himselfe and to his friends, but also 
may at some time or other save an army by this frugall and ex- 
pencelesse meanes only, and not let the healthy and stout bodies 
of young men rot away under him for want of this discipline, 
which is a great pitty, and no lesse a shame to the commander. 

x11. To set forward all these proceedings in nature and ma- 
thematicks, what hinders but that they may procure, as oft as 
shall be needfull, the helpfull experiences of hunters, fowlers, 
fishermen, shepherds, gatdeners, apothecaries ; and in the other 
sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anatomists, who, doubt- 
less, would be ready, some for reward, and some to favour such a 
hopefull seminary ; and this will give them such a real tincture 
of natural knowledge as they shall never forget, but dayly aug- 
ment with delight. ‘Then also t those poets, which are now counted 
most hard, will be both facile and pleasant, Orpheus, Hesiod, The- 
ocritus, Aratus, Necander, Oppian, Dionysius; and in Latin, 
Lucretius, Manilius, and the rurall pert of Virgil. 

x11. By this time, yeers and good general precepts will have 
furnisht them more distinctly with that act of reason which 
in Ethics is called Proairesis, that they may with some judgement 
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contemplat upon moral good and evill. Then will be required 
a speciall reinforcement of constant and sound endoctrinating to 
set them right and firm; instructing them more amply in the 
knowledge of vertue and the hatred of vice, while their young and 
pliant affections are led through all the morall works of Plato, 
Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius, and those Locrian rem. 
nants, but still to be reduc’t in their nightward studies wherewith 
they close the dayes work, under the determinate sentence of 
David or Solomon, or the Evangels and Apostolic Scriptures. 

xiv. Being perfit in the knowledge of personall duty, they 
may then begin the study of economies. And either now or 
before this they may have easily learnt at any odde hour the Jta- 
lian tongue. And soon after, but with warinesse and good anti- 
dote, it would be wholsome anough to let them tast some choise 
comedies, Greek, Latin, or J/alian; those tragedies, also, that 
treat of household matters, as Trachiniea, Alcestis, and the like. 

xv. The next remove must be to the study of Politics. To know 
the beginning, end, and reasons of politicall societies; that they 
may not, in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth, be such poor, 
shaken, uncertain reeds, of such a tottering conscience as many of 
our great counsellors have lately shewn themselves, but stedfast 
pillars of the state. 

xvi. After this they are to dive into the grounds of law and 
legall justice, deliver’d first, and with best warrant, by Moses ; 
and, as farre as human prudence can be trusted, in those extoll’d 
remains of Grecian lawgivers, Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charon- 
dus, and thence to all the Roman edicts and tables, with their Jus- 
tinian, and so down to the Saxon and common laws of England, 
and the statutes. 

xvii. Sundays, also, and every evening may be now under- 
standingly spent in the highest matters of theology and church 
history, ancient and modern ; and ere this time the Hebrew tongue, 
at a set hour, might have been gain’d, that the scriptures may be 
now read in their own originall, whereto it would be no impossi- 
bility to adde the Chaldey and the Syrian dialect. 

xvi. When all these employments are well conquered, then 
will the choice histories, heroic poems, and Attic tragedies of stat- 
liest and most regal argument, with all the famous politicall ora- 
tions, offer themselves, which, if they were not only read, but 
some of them got by memory, and solemnly pronounc’d with 
right accent and grace, as might be taught, would endue them 
even with'the spirit and vigour of Demosthencs or Cicero, Euripides 
or Sophocles. 

xix. And now, lastly, will be the time to read with them those 
organic arts, which enable men to discourse and write perspicu- 
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ously, elegantly, and according to the fitted stile of lofty, mean, 
or lowly. Logic, therefore, so much as is usefull, is to be referr’d 
to this due place, with all her well coucht heads and topics, untill 
it be time to open her contracted palm into a graceful and ornate 
rhetorick, taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, 
Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus. 

xx. To which poetry would be made subsequent, or, indeed, 
ratherprecedent, as being lesse subtle and fine, but more simples 
sensuous, and passionate. I mean not here the prosody of a verse, 
which they could not but have hit on before among the rudiments 
of grammar, but that sublime art which in Aristotle’s Poetics, in 
Horace, and the Italian Commentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, Maz- 
zoni, and others, teaches what the laws are of a true Epic poem, 
what of a dramatic, what of a Lyric, what decorum is, which is 
the grand masterpiece to observe. ‘Lhis would make them soon 
perceive what despicable creatures our common rimers and play- 
writers be, and shew them what religious, what glorious and 
magnificent use migh be made of poetry, both in divine and hu- 
mane things. 

xx1. Or whether they be to speak in Parlament or counsell, 
honour and attention would be waiting on their lips. There 
would then also appear in pulpits other visages, other gestures, 
and stuffe otherwise wrought, then what we now sit under, oft 
times to as great a triall of our patience as any other that they 
preach to us. 

xxt1. These are the studies wherein our noble and our 
gentle youth ought to bestow their time in a disciplinary way 
from twelve to one and twenty, unlesse they rely more upon their 
ancestors dead, then upon themselves living. In which method- 
icall course, it is so suppos’d, they must proceed by the steddy 
pace of learning onward, as at convenient times for memorie’s 
sake to retire back into the middle ward, and sometimes into the 
rear of what they have been taught, untill they have confirmed, 
and solidly united the whole body of their perfited knowledge, 
like the last embatteling of a Romane legion. Now will be 
worththe seeing what exercises and what recreations may best 
agree, and become these studies. 


THEIR EXERCISE. 


xx111. The course of study hitherto briefly describ’d is, what 
I can guesse by reading likest to those ancient and famous schools 
of Pythagoras,Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, and such others, out 
of which was bred up such a number of renowned philosophers, 
orators, historians, poets, and princes all over Greece, Italy, and 
Asia, besides the flourishing studies of Cyrenc, and Alexandria. 
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But herein it shall exceed them, and supply a defect as great as 
that which Plato noted in the commonwealth of Sparta, whereas 
that city train’d up their youth most for warre, and these in 
their academies and Lyceum, all for the gown; this institution 
of breeding which I here delineate, shall be equally good, both 
for peace and warre. 

xxiv. Therefore, about an hour and a halfe ere they eat at 
noon should be allow’d them for exercise and due rest afterwards; 
but the time for this may be enlarg’d at pleasure, according as their 
rising in the morning shall be early. The exercise which I com- 
mend first, is their exact use of their weapon; to guard and to 
strike safely with edge or point ; this will keep them healthy, nim- 
ble, strong, and well in breath; is also the likeliest means to make 
them grow large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant and fear- 
lesse courage, which being tempered with seasonable lectures and pre- 
cepts to them of true fortitude and patience, will turn into a native 
and heroic valour, and make them hate the cowardise of doing wrong. 
They must be also practized in all the locks and gripes of wrastling, 
wherein Englishmen were wont to excell, as need may often be 
in fight to tugge, to grapple, and to close. And this perhaps will 
be anough, wherein to prove and heat their single strength. 

xxv. ‘The interim of unsweating themselves regularly, and 
convenient rest before meat, may both with profit and delight be 
taken up in recreating and composing their travaild spirits with 
solemn and divine harmonies of musick heard or learnt, either while 
the skilful Organist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty 
fugues, or the whole symphony with artfull and unimaginable 
touches, adorn and grace the well studied cords of some choice 
composer; sometimes the lute, or soft organ stop, waiting on ele- 
gant voices, either to religious, martial, or civil ditties, which, if 
wise men and prophets be not extremely out, have a great power 
over dispositions and manners, to smoth and make them gentle 
from rustick harshnesse, and distemper'd passions. The like also 
would not be unexpedient after meat, to assist and cherish nature 
in her first concoction, and send their mindes back to study in 
good tune and satisfaction. 

xxvi. Where having follow’d it close under vigilant eye till 
about two hours before supper, they are by a sudden alarm or 
watch-word, to be call’d out to their military motions, under skie 
or covert according to the season, as was the Romane wont, first 
on foot, then, as their age permits, on horseback, to all the art of 
cavalry. ‘That having in sport, but with much exactnesse and 
dayly muster, serv’d out the rudiments of their souldiership in all 
the skill of embattailing, marching, encamping, fortifying, besieg- 
ing, and battering, with all the helps of ancient and modern stra- 
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tagems, Zactiks and warlike maxims, they may as it were out 
of a long warre come forth renowned and perfect commanders 
in the service of their country. 

xxvit. They would not then, if they were trusted with fair 
and hopefull armies, suffer them for want of wise and just disci- 
pline to shed from about them like sick feathers, though they be 
never so Often supplied; they would not suffer their empty and 
unrecrutible colonells of twenty men in a company, to quaff out 
or convey into secret hoards the wages of a delusive list, and a 
miserable remnant; yet, in the meanwhile to be overmaster’d 
with a score or two of drunkards, the only souldiery left about them, 
or else to comply with all rapines and violences. No, certainly 
if they knew ought of that knowledge that belongs to good men or 
good governours, they would not suffer these things. 

xxvii. But to return to our own institute ; besides these 
constant exercises at home, there is another opportunity of gain- 
ing experience to be one from pleasure itselfe abroad: In those 
vernal seasons of the yeer, when the air is calm and pleasant, it 
were an injury and sullennesse against nature not to go out and 
see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth. 
I should not therefore be a persuader to them of studying much 
then after two or three yeers that they have well laid their grounds, 
but to ride out in companies with prudent and staid guides to all the 
quarters of the land: learning and observing all places of strength, 
allcommodities of building, and of soil for towns and tillage, har- 
bours, and ports for trade, Sometimes taking sea as farre as to 
our navy, to learn there also what they can in the practical know- 
ledge of sailing and of sea fight. 

xxix. These wayes would trie all their peculiar gifts of nature, 
and if there were any secret excellence among them, would fetch 
it out, and give it fair opportunities to advance it selfe by, which 
could not but mightily redound to’ the good of this nation, and 
bring into fashion again those old admired vertues and excellencies, 
with farre more advantage now in this puritie of Christian know- 
ledge. Nor shall we then need the monsieurs of Paris to take our 
hopefull youth into their slight and prodigall custodies, and send 
them over back again transform’d into mimics, apes, and kicshoes. 
But, if they desire to see other countries at three or four and 
twenty years of age, not to learn principles, but to enlarge ex- 
pétience, and make wise observation, they will by that time be 
such as shall deserve the regard and honour of all men where they 
passe, and the society and friendship of those in all places who are 
best and most eminent, And perhaps then other nations will be 
glad to visit us for breeding, or else to imitate us in our own 
country, 
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xxx. Now, Jastly, for their diet there cannot be much to say, 
save only that it would be best in the same house, for much time 
else would be lost abroad, and many ill habits got; and that it 
should be plain, healthfull, and moderate I suppose out of contro- 
versie. Thus Master Harilib, you have a generall view in writing, 
as your desire was, of that which at several times I had discourse 
with you concerning the best and noblest way of education, not 
beginning, as some have done, from the cradle, which yet might 
be worth many considerations, if brevity had not been my scope; 
many other circumstances also I could have mentioned, but this 
to such as have the worth in them to make triall, for light and 
direction may be anough. Only I believe that this is not a bow 
for every man to shoot in that counts himselfe a teacher, but will 
Trequire sinews almost equal to those which Homer gave Ulysses, 
yet I am with all perswaded that it may prove much more easie 
mm the assay, then it now seems at distance, and much more il- 
lustrious : Howbeit not more difficult then I imagine, and that 
imagination presents me with nothing but very happy and very 
possible according to best wishes ; if God have so decreed, and this 
age have spirit and capacity anough to apprehend. 








ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION, 


More particularly intended for Students in Law and Students in 
Medicine. 


Lothian Street, Edinburgh, No. 18. 


From an admiration of the wisdom and benevolence of the 
above plan, and in pious reverence of its immortal author, whose 
very orthography has been carefully observed, an humble indivi- 
dual has attempted to carry some parts of thisidea into execution in the 


city of Edinburgh. first, A house has been taken close to the | 


College in Lothian Street, and a manciple engaged, so that students 
may have the opportunity of taking their meals together whenever 
they please, and of being served as reasonably as they can be at 
any other place in this town, and where, besides dining together 
in the Hall, the students may have access to the Common room at 
all times. As an Academical Institution ought to embrace as 
many parts of education as possible, the first masters in the diffe- 
rent professions have been engaged, and the students will have 
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an opportunity of attending any of the following classes they think 
proper: 

ist, Electricity, Animal Chemistry, and Experimental Philoso- 
phy. 
The hour fixed for this class is from two to three o’clock, and 
it is so conducted (adopting Milton’s idea, 111.) that the student 
may at the same time be made familiar with the Latin, Italian, 
and French languages, and that by ear, in order that he may be 
able to follow and understand them when they are either read or 
spoken, which the very best scholars who have only learned these 
languages by the eye, are generally unable to do. 

Thus, Electricity is taught in the following manner: 

As much as is considered useful of Dr. Gilberts Latin work, 
De Magnete, which first introduced this subject to the notice of 
men of science in the early part of the last century, is read in Latin, 
and then translated word by word. ‘Then as much as is thought 
useful of Beccaria, who has given us a most clear and beautiful 
account of Dr Franklin’s ‘Theory; and says to him in a letter 
prefixed to this elegant work, « Cosi a voi é dato di illuminare la 
mente dell’ uomo con i principii della nuova elettrica scienza, di 
rassicurare |’ animo dall’ orrore de’ fulmini co’ conduttor: vostri, ¢ 
di addolcirne i sensi con patetica suavissima musica.” 

Upon the subject of animal electricity : 

The discoveries of Galvani, but particularly of Volta, are given 
in the same manner and as much as possible in the very words of 
the original authors, and their experiments repeated, together with 
those of Aldini; this being considered the best and most logical 
way of teaching any science, because the student then becomes 
acquainted with the discoverer’s whole process of reasoning. 

Upon animal chemistry, the doctrines of Fourcroy and Vauque- 
lin, Scheele, Bergman, and Barthollet, and particularly of Lavoisier 
in his beautiful analysis of the atmospheric air, are given in their 
own words, and their experiments exhibited. 

Upon the subject of mechanics, as much is read of Dr. Keill’s 
Introductio ad Veram Physicam as is thought useful in giving a 
classical and comprehensive knowledge of experimental philosophy. 
It contains the substance of lectures read at the University of 
Oxford in the beginning of the last century, and is well worth 
being read by every student who wishes to get a well-grounded 
knowledge of these studies, without neglecting the improvements 
of the present day, to which the explanations and apparatus at this 
class are brought down. 

The conclusions of Galileo upon the pressure of the atmosphere, 
&c. are given in his own words. It is a singular coincidence, that 
at the very time Lord Bacon was writing upon deducing conclusions 
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from facts and observations properly and carefully made, or, as it 
is called, the inductive philosophy, Galileo was actually putting it 
in practice in Italy; and thrice has Milton mentioned him. «[ 
could recount what I have seen and heard in other countries when 
I have sat among their learned men, for that honour I had, and bin 
counted happy to be born in such a place of philosophic freedom, 
as they supposed England was, while themselves did nothing but 
bemoan the servile condition into which lerning amongst them was 
brought; that this was it which had dampt the glory of Italian 
wits; that nothing had there been written now these many years 
but flattery and fustian. There it was that I found and visited the 
famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition.” 


7” 3 * * * + 7 . * * 


“ The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb, 
Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 


Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 
eo 2 2.8 62 D» @ 2 APR 8. Se 8 8 


—-—— ——“ As when by night the glass 
Of Galileo, less assured, observes 
Imazined iand and regions in the moon.” 


The. mechanical powers are shewn and explained, and made 
clear as well as entertaining, to persons of all descriptions, such as 
the lever, the wheel and axis, the pulley, the inclined plane, the 
wedge, the screw, &c. ‘ Parents,” says the late Mr. Edgeworth, 
to whom as well as to his daughter the public are so deeply in- 
debted, « are anxious that children should be conversant with me- 
chanics, and with what are called the mechanical powers. Cer- 
tainly no species of knowledge is better suited to the taste and 
capacity of youth, and yet it seldom forms a part of early instruc- 
tion. , 

‘¢ Every body talks of the lever, the wedge, and the pulley, but 
most people perceive that the notions which they have of their 
Tespective uses are unsatisfactory and indistinct; and many endea- 
vour, at alate period of life, to acquire a scientific and exact 
knowledge of the effects that are produced by implements that are 
in every body’s hands, or that are absolutely necessary in the daily 
occupations of mankind.” 

And again, “ Ignorance of the language in which any science is 
taught is an insuperable bar to its being suddenly acquired. Besides 
a precise knowledge of the meaning of terms, we must have an 
instantaneous idea excited in our minds whenever they are repeated; 
and as this can be acquired only by practice, it is impossible that 
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philosophical lectures can be of much service to those who are not 
familiarly acquainted with the technical language in which they 
are delivered.” 

It is for this reason that a point is made in this and the two suc- 
ceeding classes to give the etymology and true meaning of every 
technical word that is employed. 

Upon the subject of Optics, the class will be introduced to Sir 
Isaac Newton's Principia, and the explanation of light, colors, 
mirrors, vision, the telescope, microscope, burning glass, camera 
obscura, &c. are highly interesting and entertaining. 

The fee to this class for a course of three months, (every day 
except Saturday) is one guinea. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE, &c. 


2. From three to four every day, the rudiments, pronunciation 
and affinities of the Greek, Gothic, Latin, Italian, French, Anglo- 
Saxon, German, and English languages, are taught in such a 
manner that the student may shortly become sufficiently acquainted 
with the structure of any of these languages to complete himself 
in them without any further assistance from masters. In this class 
will also be taught all that is known upon general grammar, or 
the Philosophy of Language. The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guages have been introduced, because they are the foundation of 
the English, the German, and of a considerable part of Latin, and 
because they have been recommended by an eminent philologist, 
(the author of Exex IItepoevra) in the following words, “I presume 
my readers to be acquainted with French, Latin, Italian, and 
Greek, which are unfortunately the boundaries of an English scho- 
lar’s acquisition. On this supposition a friend of mine lamented 
that in my letter to Mr. Dunning, I had not confined myself to 
the common English character for the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 
derivations. 

“‘ In the present publication I should undoubtedly have conformed 
to his wishes if I had not imagined that by inserting the Anglo- 
Saxon and Gothic characters in this place, I might possibly allure 
some of my readers to familiarize themselves with those characters, 
by an application of them to the few words of these languages 
which are here introduced, and thus lead the way to their better 
acquaintance with the parent language, which ought long ago to 
have made a part of the education of our youth; and I flatter 
myself that one of the consequences of my present inquiry will be, 
to facilitate and abridge the tedious and mistaken method of instruc- 
tion which has too long continued tn aur seminaries, the time which 
és at present allotted to Latin and Greek being amply sufficient 
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for the acquirement also of French, Italian, Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, 
German, Danish, and Swedish; which will not seem at all extra- 
ordinary, when it is considered that the five last mentioned (toge- 
gether with the English), are little more than different dialects of 
one and the same language,” This authority, proceeding as it 
does from so celebrated an English scholar, who was himself bred 
up at Westminster and at Eaton, and afterwards at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, is complete; and the success which has at- 
tended M. Dufief’s system, which, with all its imputed faults, has 
much greater merit than has been allowed it, together with his 
decided opinion of its applicability to the dead languages, may 
justify this attempt, and particularly as all short cuts to knowledge, 
all mechanical systems of grinding, all parrot-learning, are utterl 
disclaimed at this institution. Besides the universally acknow- 
ledged benefits of accustoming the mind to the analytical process 
in acquiring languages; it is hoped that, by combining these in- 
structions with what little is known to us upon the highest of all 
subjects, the philosophy of language, such a class may prove useful 
to the students at this university; for it has been truly said by the 
same gret authority, that ‘* language is an art, and a glorious one, 
whose influence extends over all the others, and in which, finally, 
all science whatever must centre.” 

The fee to this class is one guinea, for a course of three 
months. 


LEGAL AND MEDICAL LOGIC. 


3. From four to five o’clock a course of legal and medical logic 
will be taught, with a view to make the study of law and medi- 
cine a part of general education, as recommended by Milton. (x1. 
XVI. 

Ta this class logic founded on the philosophy of language will 
be applied to law. The principles and foundation of the constitu- 
tion and laws of England will be taught and compared with those 
of Scotland, of the North American States, and of France. In 
order to make the student familiar at the same time with Latin and 
French by ear, so as to be able to follow when either of these 
languages are read or spoken, the authorities will be read either in 
Latin or French, and then translated word by word: those in Latin 
are taken under each head either from Bracton, Fleta, Fortescue, 
Buchanan, or Cowell; those in French are taken from Montesquieu, 
the code Napoleon and Lanjuinais. In the summing up of each 
head, the modern doctrines are given where they differ from the 
ancient law; the abuse of law is pointed out, and an attempt is 
made to follow the advice given by Bracton, de jure scribere, ut 
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rudes éfficiantur subtiles, subtiles subtiliores, et homines mali effiei« 
antur boni, et boni meliores tum metti paenarum, tum exhortatione 
premiorum. 

For the purpose of teaching law as a science, it is divided into 
the four following classes; 


1, Constitutional law. 
2. Criminal law, 

3. Property law. 

4, International law. 


The rules of evidence are given, and also the etymology of 
every important word that has been, or that can be traced to a 
plain meaning, so that its real force may be distinctly under- 
stood. 

In order to pursue the same plan as to medicine, Sir Gilbert 
Blane’s late work on Medical Logic will be examined; but the 
arrangement of Good’s Nosology, will be pursued. The principal 
authorities quoted in Latin under each head are Celsus, Sydenham, 
Heberden, Blumenback, and Gregory; and in French, Bichat, 
Cuvier, and Pinel. 

In the summing up of each head the leading doctrines of Cullen, 
Munro, Baillie, Curry, Parry, Beddoes, Brice, Hamilton, Abernethy, 
Clutterbuck, Bateman, Scudamore, Johnson, Armstrong, Percival, 
and the Dublin school are given. ‘Thus, as the dise.ses affecting 
the alimentary canal and the collatitious viscera form the two orders 
of Good’s first class; therefore the authorities from Bichat and 
Cuvier upon the anatomy of these parts are read first; then those 
upon the physiology are read from Blumenback or Gregory’s 
Conspectus, * de concoctione alimentorum ;” then those upon the 
pathology from Pinel, who is as excellent in his pathological de- 
scription, as he is feeble in his practice; then the authorities upon 
the treatment and remedies of the diseases to which such parts are 
liable, are read from Celsus, Sydenham, Heberden, and Gregory 
de remediis, &c. together with the present navy and army practice, 
and with the etymology of every technical word, shewing at what 
period, and by what authority the word was introduced, so that 
“in these days of technical and learned affectation” the value of 
every word may be clearly known, and by pointing out the abuse 
of medicine, and the present defective terminology, to assist in 
holding up to contempt all manner of quackery ii or out of the 
profession. The advantage of becoming familiar with Latin by 
ear must be obvious to students at a University, where all the, ex- 
aminations for graduation are conducted in Latin, although none 
of the previous lectures are delivered in that language. 
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‘The fee to- this class, for a course of three months, is one 
guinea. 

The other classes (every day except Saturday, when not men- 
tioned to the contrary,) and for which the hours will not be fixed 
till the classes are formed, are 


Terms for a Course 
of Three Months. 


! as 3 
1. The higher Greek and Roman Classics, . 2 2 
2. The Hebrew language, - - 1 1 
$. Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Persic, and Arabic, e2 
4. An opportunity of extensive medical practice 
among the poor, under the immediate eye of an 
experienced practitioner. The medical students 
are divided into classes of five or six, according to 
their standing in the University, or knowledge of 
their profession; and each class accompanies a 
gentleman of skill and experience in his profession 
to the bedside of the patient, and while he is mak- 
ing his inquiries, they stand by and observe; and 
as soon as he begins to write his prescription, they 
take out their note-books and pencil and write 
down what each would prescribe; and nothing 
more passes before the patient; but, in their way 
to the next patient, he looks over and corrects each 
student’s prescription, examines him as to his opi- 
nion of the disease, and gives the reasons of his 
own practice. Whenever any anomalous or extra- 
ordinary case occurs, it is the duty of this gentle- 
man to report it, so that it may be read to all the 
members of the institution, - - 
5. Medical examinations in Latin, three hours in 
the week, upon the subjects which the students 
have been attending to in the University, 
6. Dissections of the lower animals, and veterinary 
art, - - - - 
7. The lower Greek and Roman classics, - 
8. Italian, Spanish, French, or German, - 
9. Astronomy and Geometry, - - 
10. Painting, three hours in the week, - 
11, Music, vocal and instrumental, three hours in 
the week, - - - - 
12, Fencing, ° sal bad 2 
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The idea of this plan was first suggesrafssjcobserving that, 
from the want of endowments, the students in general at this 
University have no person to advise or superintend them in their 
studies; and, by knowing the great benefit that is to be derived 
from young men in quest of knowledge associating together; 
conversation being, perhaps, one of the best means of obtaining 
information. An opportunity is also afforded of forming acquaint- 
ances much superior, and, in every respect, more agreeable, than 
students are likely to meet with in a tavern; for none but‘members 
of the Institution will be admitted to the dinners. Besides, a 
certain degree of polish and good manners, which a collision of 
gentlemen never fails to produce, whether in the army, navy, or at 
College, is of the utmost value to a young man in every situation 
he may be in through life. 

The motto which William of Wickham (the illustrious and munifi- 
cent founder of Winchester College and of New College, Oxford,) 
had engraven over the gateway of his Colleges was, Manners 
maketh Man.” In a matter of such consequence as the education 
of young men for honourable professions, that the plan might not 
entirely depend upon any single judgment, the following letters 
have passed upon the subject: 


Copy of a LETTER to Dr. Barcxay, and his Answer. 
Edinburgh, July 31, 1818. 


Dear Sir,—You will oblige me by looking over the inclosed 
Prospectus, and giving me your candid opinion upon it. I have 
long thought that such a plan might be particularly useful to my 
own countrymen of the south, who attend this University, and 
perhaps not less so to such of your countrymen as do not hold 
our English Universities in greater disesteem than, with all their 
faults, they deserve to be: for faults they have, and great ones; but 
the greatest of their faults is that of neglecting to push the advance- 
ment of learning to such an extent as their wealthy and splendid 
endowments enable them to do. 

If you should happen to approve the plan, I should consider it 
as contributing highly to its honour and utility if your valuable and 
important vocations would permit you to preside once a fortnight 
during each Course of the proposed Lectures at the examinations. 

Besides the system of College education mentioned in the pro- 
spectus, I propose to have a class expressly for reading such parts 
of the works of Hippocrates and Aristotle in the original language, 
as may be of most use to the students. 

By such a course, a taste may be given not merely for the Greek 
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given ; and more particularly where your ow nprofession, of which 
(absit invidia ) you are avowedly at the head, is in any degree 
concerned. nowing this, and knowing also that nothing would 
induce you to countenance a scheme for the education of young 
men if your own mind did not approve it, I venture to send you 
the inclosed Prospectus and letters, and to request the favour of 
your attention to them. 

It was once the fashion among southern scholars to look down 
upon the learning of this University ; but the reputation it has 
reached in medicine, and the prodigious mass of useful edu- 
cation which is annually given in this place, without any wealthy 
endowments, or any endowments worth speaking of, may 
well put our rich Universities to the blush. And with respect to 
our profession, I think no man that is acquainted with the plead- 
ings of Clerk and Cranstoun, will consider an education at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge indispensable to that of the most profound, 
high minded, and accomplished lawyer. But though I have 
seen enough to do away with early prejudices, my veneration for 
a classical education, which is too exclusively pursued at Oxford, 
and too much neglected here, and which is always of the greatest 
value in giving a right direction to the acquisitions of science, 
makes me also see many defects in the higher parts of education in 
this place. 

That the plan which I have devised, or any other short of equal 
means, would make Edinburgh what Oxford might and ought to 
be, I am not so weak as to imagine ; but by a proper attention to 
classical learning, and by that best part of a college education, the 
living and studying together, and the opportunity of frequent 
private examinations, conducted with a view to improvement and 
information, and not to embarrassment and exposure, some of the 
defects I observe here may be obviated ; and I am sanguine in 
thinking, that the plan I have suggested will be beneficial to others, 
however little it may benefit myself ; but I feel that the greatest 
chance it can have of success at first, must depend upon the 
countenance and approbation it may receive from the wise and 
good, among whom your name stands so high and prominent.—I 
remain, Dear Sir, with great regard, your sincere and faithful 
servant, 


Witiiam Scorr. 


August 30, 1818. 


Dear Sig,—I have read your Prospectus very attentively ; but 
I am afraid that I am very incompetent to form a judgment of its 
merits or its probable success. 
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Such an establishment seems to promise in some respects great 
advantages; but to form a just estimate of these advantages, 
requires a knowledge of local circumstances, which I do not at all 
possess. - The part of the plan upon which I ought to be best able 
to judge, is that by which you propose to combine the study of 
Scotch and of English Law. It is that, however, upon which I 
confess that I entertain a good deal of doubt. I cannot say that 
I think the study of one of these sciences much assists the other ; 
and, on the contrary, I have generally found that the notions ac- 
quired in the one, tend to confound and mislead the student of the 
other. If, indeed, a man could acquire a perfect knowledge both 
of Scotch and English law, it would certainly afford him very 
great advantages ; but that is not to be acquired but by a sacrifice 
of time which might be more usefully employed. What has lately 
passed in the House of Lords, affords a very strong illustration of 
the risk a man runs of being grossly misled by applying to the law 
of Scotland notions which have been acquired by the study of 
English law. In all this, however, I may be greatly mistaken ; 
and as you think differently, it is probable that I am ; and I assure 
you that I do very sincerely hope that you will meet with success 
in the establishment.—I remain, dear Sir, very truly, your’s, 

SAMUEL RoMILLY. 


Copy of a LETTER to Lorp Erskrnz, and his Answer. 


Edinburgh, August 18, 1818. 


My Dear Lorp,—I cannot give out the inclosed prospectus, 
upon a subject so important as that of the education of young 
men for our profession, without being anxious to have your Lord- 
ship’s approbation of it, and the countenance of your name as to 
my being qualified to give students some notion of the laws of 
England ; particularly when I look back to the intimacy I had the 
honour of enjoying with you at the bar, and the delight and edifica- 
tion with which I had the good fortune to listen to the greatest 
part of those splendid orations which are now before the public, 
and also to the greater part of those animated and brilliant displays 
of learning, genius, and courage, which were never recorded, and 
which can only live in the minds and hearts of those who heard 
them. 

In teaching the Laws and Constitution of my country, I will 
look neither to the right hand nor to the left, but go straight for- 
ward to the truth, without being afraid, * lest it should sting me ;” 
and I will not fail to hold up tothe admiration of the student those 
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glorious laws and principles that are to be found everywhere in 
the books, and shew how these, and these only, were the foun- 
dation of all the happiness and renown of England. Believe me, 
my dear Lord, with the most pleasing remembrance of you, your 
Lordship’s faithful and obedient servant, 


Wixuiam Scorr. 


Dear Scort,—You must no doubt have been much surprised 
at receiving no answer to your most kind and friendly letter, inde. 
pendently of the subject of it, which entitled it to great considera. 
tion even from a stranger. The truth is, that though it is dated 
the 18th of August, I never saw it till this moment when I am 
writing to you; having found it by accident amongst a bundle of 
papers which had been sent from London when I was not here, 
and put aside as having been read. 

I agree with Mr. John Clerk, who is a great authority wherever 
he is known, and he is well known here, that the comparison you 
propose between the laws of England and of my native country 
must be obviously useful to both; and I cannot doubt your qua- 
lifications to render it eminently so, from your education, ability, 
and knowledge, and your indefatigable attention to every thing 
you undertake. 

The authenticity of the speeches you so partially allude to in 
your letter, you will soon be one of the few judges of yourself ; 
as those who heard them are every day falling into the grave, 
where I myself, before it is long, must follow them. They were 
collected together, and their publication suggested, by my excellent 
friend Robert Fergusson, who is now receiving the just recom- 
pence of his talents in India, not through favour, but by the inde- 
pendent exertion of them. 

It has given me great satisfaction to find that all the five volumes 
have been republished in the United States, and that they are in 
the hands of most of the Professors and Students of Law in the 
different states of that Union, which I pray God may be as immor- 
tal as Washington. 

My reason for this satisfaction is, because, without any merit of 
mine, the occasions of many of the speeches ought never to be 
forgotten in countries that are free, and whose inhabitants resolve 
to continue so. Believe me to be, Dear Scott, your's, very sin- 
cerely, 


William Scott, Esquire. ERSKINE. 


Buchan Hill near Crawley, Sussex, 
September 15, 1818. 
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P. S. I approve of the whole of the Prospectus which I received 
with your letter. 

However grateful the author of this plan must feel towards the 
individuals who have thus honoured him, he says with Mr. Locke, 
in the dedication of his immortal essay to Lord Pembroke: «* No 
names, however great, can cover the fault of authors; but there 
being nothing more to be desired for truth, than a fair unprejudiced 
hearing, such names may perhaps procure that at least for this 
attempt.” 

The plan, however, has had to contend with all the difficulties, 
prejudices, and falsehoods that never fail to attend any thing that 
has even the appearance of novelty; and how little this design 
deserves the heinous charge of novelty, will be shewn presently 
upon the very highest authority, no less than that of the patrons 
of the University. It has had to contend with the ridicule of the 
literary Merry-andrews of this Modern Athens, who, with equal 
good taste, might have made the infirmary, the institution for the 
deaf and dumb, or the asylum for the blind, the theme of their 
buffoonery ; but that they should have availed themselves of such 
an opportunity to vent their party venom against such a man as 
Lord Erskine, in consequence of his most full, kind, and handsome 
letter above given, by publishing a garbled correspondence, to 
wit, his answer without the letter that gave occasion to it, and 
then by charging him with indelicacy, notwithstanding what he 
had said in the first part of his letter, for deferring the only thing 
that he was asked for to a postscript, is disgraceful to literary men. 
But in accusing Lord Erskine of tndelicacy, they have shewn an 
ignorance of the world, that scraps of Greek and Hebrew so per- 
feetly intelligible to their modern Athens, will not excuse.! 

If ever there was a man distinguished by elegant manners, by 
the highest polish of good breeding, by an utter incapability of 
doing any thing indelicate towards any mortal, by a kindness and 
affability which made him the idol of the English Bar during the 


’ About as intelligible as the sentiment, if not the words of the following 
scrap of Gothic may be to themselves, “Ni thapamais nu ups miss@ sto- 
jaima ak thata stojaith mais ei ni satjaith bistugew Brothr aiththau gamar- 
zein.” In more justi¢e to their readers, than is shewn by themselves, this 
scrapiis taken from a fragment of Ulphilas’s Translation of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, chap. xiv. v. 18. which, with the translation of the four 
Gospels, is the only work extant in out parent language: how neglectful 
then is it in English scholars not to make themselves acquainted with such 
small remains; and, particularly when they remember what Milton says 
of their own language, “ our English—the language of men ever fagnous, and 
formost in the atcheivements of liberty.” Even types of the Gothic <] arac- 
ter are not to be found im this town. 
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whole of thea long period, that with such unrivalled honout to him- 
self, he continued at the head of it, it is Lord Erskine. These or 
any other /iterati are perfectly welcome to attack this plan. ‘The 
author of it would not have been ashamed to have produced it 
in any university in Europe; but in doing so, let them abstain 
from personalities, and the bitterness of party politics, or they will 
expose themselves to the lash of Milton. 

« Some allur’d to the trade of law, grounding their purposes not 
on the prudent and heavenly contemplation of. justice and equity, 
which was never taught them but on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees; 
others betake them to state affairs, with souls so unprincipl’d in 
vertue, and true generous breeding, that flattery and court shifts 
and tyrannous aphorismes appear to them the highest points of 
wisdom ; instilling their barren hearts with conscientious slavery, 
if, as I rather think, it be not fain’d.” (iv.) 

Dr. Barclay, whose information is boundless, had the goodness 
to point out, long after the Prospectus was published, the following 
minute of the Magistrates of Edinburgh, during the time that the 
famous Carstares, who had been put to the torture in the precious 
reign of James II. was Principal. 

«The same day the council, with the extraordinary deacons, 

pointed Thomas Fisher, the g good town’s chamberlain, to pay to 

Mr. James MacEwen, master of airts in the University of- Edin- 
burgh, the sum of 25/. sterling money, for encouraging him to 
carry on his de “sign, so much approved of by the mz agistrates and 
council, patrons of the said colledge, and the reverend ministers 
of the city, and masters of the colledge, for setting up a public 
boarding house, where students, especially strangers, may lodge 
and table together, under the oversight of a general tutor, to take 
care of their accommodation, and inspect their morals, and to see 
that they mind their university business with their respective 
masters, which will improve the youth, advance learning, and ren- 
der the University teaching more effectual, and is of the greatest 
consequence to human society, and will be most agreeable to all 
good Christians.”— Council Record, vol. xxx1x, p. 338. 


Fourth day of May Jajvij and nine years (1709). 


Provost. Old Provost. 
Sir Patrick Johnston. Absent. 

Bailies. Old Bailies. 
George Lawson. John Duncan. 
George Lind. Arch. Cockburn. 
Robert Craig. John Campbell. 
Henry Hathorn. Francis Brody. 
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Dean of Guild. 
George Warrender. 
Treasurer. 
Gavin Plummer. 
Merchant Councillors. 
Robert Tod. 
David Wemyss. 
Extraordinary Deacons. 


Alexander Knox, furrier. 


Old Dean of Guild. 
William Neilson. 

Old Treasurer, 
William Baird. 
Trades Councillors. 
John Knox. 

David Burton. 

Deacons. 

Robert Mowbrary. 


Mr. Alex. Nisbet. 
James Nimmo. 
James Murray. 


James Lein, hammerman. 
John Ochiltree, weaver. 


It is also confidently asserted, upon the best authority, that the 
late, as well as the present Lord Provost, the late, as well as the 
present Dean of Guild, have expressed their strong approbation of 
the present plan, and their best wishes for its success, conceiving 
that it cannot but be useful to the university. 

The author of this plan is perfectly sensible how far it falls 
short of Milton’s great design, and of what there ought to be in 
this place, and of what there would be if this were the age for 
encouraging the advancement of real learning ; but, although it is 
not in his power to build a College, or to have such an establish- 
ment for students as he could wish, he trusts that a plan evidently 
designed for their benefit, may meet at all events with a kind re- 
ception, 

It is true he has done much more towards the accomplishment 
of his views; for, in consequence of a most handsome introduc- 
tion to the Trustees of the Dollar Institution, from his friend Mr. 
Clerk, (much more flattering than was deserved,) he laid a scheme 
before these gentlemen for building a College at Edinburgh at 
the same time that they were building their College at Dollar, 
and gave them the whole detail of William of Wickham’s plan, 
who at the same time that he began his College at Winchester, 
began also his College at Oxford, and shewed them how this plan 
had given rise to, and had been exactly imitated in the foundation 
of no less than five of the largest Colleges in England, and pointed 
out the effects which such establishments had produced upon the 
manners and learning of the country. The above scheme of 
Milton’s was also laid before them, and the opinion of an English 
lawyer was given, that, in adopting this idea, they could be guilty 
of no breach of trust or misapplication of the large fund (upwards 
of 70,000/.) in their hands, as it would be necessary for them to 
have an establishment at some school of law and medicine, in order 
to complete the education of those students on their foundation at 
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Dollar, who may follow these professions; and the advantage of 
having at Edinburgh a College of their own, where their own 
system of learning might be followed with all the advantages which 
this university affords of giving full effect to every part of Milton’s 
scheme, would be attended with incalculable advantages to students 
on their own foundation, and would enable them to afford apart- 
ments to other students upon the same easy terms that they are 
afforded at the Colleges in the English Universities, (from four 
to ten or fourteen pounds a-year,) and this would bring them 
full interest for all the money they might lay out, at least in pro- 
viding apartments for the accommodation of such other students. 
An offer was also made of any assistance in the power of the au- 
thor of this plan, towards the execution of such a design, without 
fee or reward. Tothis he received a very handsome letter of 
acknowledgment, with an assurance that his plan was well thought 
of, and would be duly considered. And if the materials laid 
before them should be of no other use, they may at least have the 
effect of relieving children from the dull and miserable drudgery 
of acquiring the rudiments of the ancient languages in the manner 
in which they are often taught, unmixed with any thing that can 
delight their minds, or alleviate the long, unhealthy, and unneces- 
sary confinement to which they are too often doomed. An op- 
portunity is now afforded of rendering the education of the boys 
at Dollar as superior to that which is given in most of the other 
great schools, as the education in these were to that of other 
schools when these were founded. It is much to be hoped, that 
the trustees of Dollar will make the noble work they have on hand 
as complete as possible, and thereby hand down their own names 
with that of their munificent founder to a grateful posterity. 

In the meantime, the present plan is addressed entirely to the 
students at the University, and their parents and friends ; and 
with them it rests whether it shall be useful or not. It has not 
originated in any expectation of making a fortune for the author 
of it, who very early learned to set his mind upon things more 
rational than wealth, and has not ceased to entertain the hope of 
being publicly useful. Having nothing else to do, but to devote 
himself to the delightful task of educating his own sons, and having 
been all his life fond of study, he has devised this scheme, which 
he thinks is somewhat wanted in this place. As to the education 
of lawyers, at least in England, it has shared the fate of the law :' 
it has gone from good td bad, and from bad to worse; it is totally 
altered and changed from what it was. The education of a coun- 
sel is become that of an attorney ; and the education of an attorney 


* See Appendix. (.) 
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is become that of any thing except a knowledge of his own busi- 
ness. 

And with respect to the medical profession, no man who reads 
Dr. Withers’s elegant little work upon the Abuse of Medicine, 
dedicated to his friend and preceptor, the venerable Cullen, the 
father of rational medicine, can doubt how great an improvement 
was wanting in the education of young men for that noble profes- 
sion, and in these times, when, in consequence of the late war, 
such numbers are engaged in the same pursuit, it is evident how 
necessary it is now for medical men to be highly educated ; and it 
is presumed none of them can read without enthusiasm, the follow- 
ing beautiful description of Dr. Gregory, one of the chief ornaments 
of their profession, in the preface to his Conspectus Medicine 
Theoreticz : «¢ Sacrum scientiz flumen, quod nune mirum et pene 
immensum contemplamur et veneramur, ex parvo et ignoto fonte 
derivatum, labitur atque labetur per omne zvum; primo exiguus 
rivus incrementis que plurima quamvis lenta accipit, crescit pau- 
latim in amplissimum amnem, confluentibus nimirum undique 
innumeris rivulis, quorum singuli, cum tanta mole comparati, 
nihil fere ad ejus magnitudinem conferre videntur ; omnes vero, 
omnibus congestis aquis, flumen tandem efficiunt, quale jam 
spectamus, vastum, amznum, felicia que preterfluit arva irrigans 
atque fecundans. Et przfecto, si hominibus unquam liceret glori- 
ari, certe de hoc maxime gloriandum esset, tautum scilicet profe- 
cisse genus suum, et tam preclarum tamque perenne existere 
ingenii humani monumentum.” 

A good deal having been said upon the allusion that was made 
to the late Sir Samuel Romilly, at the end of the introductory 
lectures last year, the whole is subjoined word for word as it was 
delivered, (2.) and the author abides by every syllable it contains. 

It is part of the present plan, upon the authority of Milton 
(xxv.) to have the dinners followed by music, and in such a mane 
ner as to afford an opportunity to any amateurs of accompanyings 
nothing being more anxiously desired than to promote the hap- 
piness of the students, except the ambition of ‘ infusing into their 
young breasts (v11.) such an ingenuous and noble ardour, as will 
not fail to make many of them renowned and matchless men, and 
stedfast pillars of the state,” (v11. xv.) men of the first rate science, 
and the most glorious scholars in the kingdom. 





APPENDIX. 


_ 1, Tuts is not lightly said ; the author of this planhad from the 
lips of the late Lord Thurlow, in answer to a question, these em- 
phatic words, ** Yes, it was so before Lord Mansfie!d spoiled the 
law.” And upon another oceasion, the following answer, ¢¢ after 
Horne’s trial, as it was quite a surprise upon me, that special jury- 
men who were living should be marked off ‘ dead’ in the book 
at the Crown Office, I asked Lord Mansfield whether there was 
any precedent or authority for his giving such directions, his answer 
was, ‘ thathe found itvery convenient.’ Butthat the law, and parti- 
cularly property law, required revision even in Lord Bacon’s time, 
we have from the most undoubted authority ; arid if the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth had continued a little longer, it would probably 
have taken place; and how great an object this was in his eyes 
we learn from his Epistle Dedicatory to the Queen: He says, * Bat 
I'am an unworthy witness to your Majesty of an higher intention 
and project, both by that which was published by your Chancellor, 
in full Parliament, from your royal mouth, in the five and thirtieth 
of your happy reign, and much more by that which I have been 
Since vouchsafed to understand from your Majesty, imparting a 
purpose, for these many years infused into your Majesty’s breast, 
to enter into a general amendment of the state of your laws, and 
to reduce them to more brevity and certainty, that the great hollow- 
ness and unsafety in assurances of lands and goods may be strengthen- 
ed ; the swerving penalties that lye upon many suljects removed ; 
the execution of many profitable laws revived ; the judge better di- 
rected in his sentence ; the counsellor better warranted in his counsel ; 
the student eased in his reading ; the contentious suitor, that seeketh 
but vexation, disarmed, and the honest suitor, but to obtain his right, 
relieved ; which purpose and intention, as it did strike me with 
great admiration when I heard it, so it might be acknowledged to 
be one of the most chosen works, and of the highest merit and be- 
neficence towards the subject, that ever entered into the mind of 
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any king ; greater than we can imagine, because the imperfections 
and dangers of the laws are covered under the clemency and ex- 
cellent temper of your Majesty’s government.” 


/ 


(2.) Referred to in page 29. 

Here let me pause :— 

I cannot pass over the name of my departed friend without 
adverting to the shock which has been lately felt, and which is 
still to be felt, by every friend of science, of liberty, and humanity, 
in every part of the enlightened globe, by the sudden loss of this 
great man. 

To call the frightful catastrophe which terminated his existence 
a suicide, according to the received acceptation of that word, is a 
monstrous abuse of language. 

What man, in or out of the medical profession, that is acquain- 
ted with the pathology of the brain,and with what has been written 
by the best authors upon the inflammation of the brain, which 
produces frenzy, could doubt for a moment upon the evidence 
that appeared before the Coroner's Inquest, that this was the 
disease under which Sir Samuel Romilly laboured when he put 
an end to his existence by the first means that presented itself ? 

Is it not every day’s occurrence that the most virtuous and re- 
ligious persons, who, from their circumstances, and well known 
opinions against suicide, are the very last to commit it, have yet, 
in paroxysms of frenzy fever, thrown themselves out of windows, 
orotherwise destroyed themselves ? And was it ever heard that, 
under such circumstances, the slightest imputation ever assailed the 
individual ? 

Now, how stands the evidence in this case? It was proved 
before the Coroner, that Sir Samuel Romilly often spoke of his own 
consciousness of the existence of the disease, and ¢ of his fears that 
be should sink under it.” He complained * that his head was like 
a furnace.” What was this but inflammation of the brain? And to 
suppose any thing like moral agency after such a disease has com- 
menced, bespeaks a degree of ignorance which every person who 
pretends to have been educated ought to be ashamed of ; nor could 
such erroneous notions exist, if men knew a little more of the struc- 
ture of their own bodies, of physiology and pathology, which ought 
long ago to have made a necessary part of general education in all 
our great schools. 

It is now perfectly understood among the best informed physi- 
cians, that inflammation of the brain may exist, and often does exist, 
without those strongly marked symptoms which leave no doubt of 
the presence of the disease, which they call phrenitis, or frenzy 
fever. Whoever has read Dr. Clutterbuck’s very able and learned 
book upon fever, whatever may be thought of his theory, must be 
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convinced, by the mass of evidence which he has brought forward, 
how often inflammation of the brain has existed when it has not 
been suspected ; and how insidiously it comes on ; and what extra- 
ordinary effects are produced by the slightest derangement of that 
most delicate and important organ. 

«¢ The definition of phrenitis, given byDr, Cullen, in his Nosology,” 
says Dr. Clutterbuck, “ is contained in few words,—Pyrezia 
wehemens ; dolor capitis; rubor faciei et oculorum ; lucis et sonj 
intolerantia : pervigilium; delirium feror vel typhomania.” If these 
characters are necessary to constitute phrenitis, it must be ex- 
ceedingly easy to distinguish it in practice, both from fever and 
from other affections. But it is manifest, from the history of dis- 
eases, and from the concessions of Dr. Cullen himself, that the 
symptoms above mentioned are not essential to phrenitis, or inflam- 
mation of the brain ; for this disease may be present although they 
are chiefly wanting, as proved by dissection. Such symptoms de- 
note only a particular variety of the diseasé, and are, therefore, 
not properly given as characteristic of the genus. 

Here let me remark, that books of Nosology are to medical 
men what grammars are to the young scholar. ‘They are for boys 
or tyros, not for men or physicians. Dr. Clutterbuck again 
observes,— 

«« Dr. Cullen at the sametime that he defines phrenitis in the way 

above mentioned, was fully aware of the ambiguity of those symp- 
toms, and of their being often wanting. ‘* Recte monet, Vogelius,’ 
he says, ¢ Signa phrenitidis, vel ut vocat phrenismi, hoc est, in- 
flammationis cerebri aut membranarum ejus, admodum ambiguze 
esse ;) andhe himself observes elsewhere, ¢ that an idiopathic 
frenzy is a rare occurrence, a sympathetic more frequent ; and 
the ascertaining either the one or the other is upon many oceasions 
difficult. Many of the symptoms by which the disease is most com- 
monly judged to be present have been observed, when from certain 
considerations it was presumed, and even fiom dissection it appear- 
ed that there had been no internal! inflammation; and, on the other 
hand, dissections have shewn that the brain had been inflamed, 
when few of the peculiar symptoms of frenzy had before ap- 
peared.’ ” 
' Now, in this case, Mr. Dumont tells us, ** that for six weeks 
during Lady Romilly’s last illness, Sir Samuel Romilly was almost 
entirely deprived of sleep ; that twice or thrice, at this period, he 
expressed to Mr. Dumont fears of mental derangement.” 

Here, it should be observed, that it could have been no trifling 
matter that would have induced such a man as Sir Samuel Romilly 
to make such a communication tosuch a man as Mr. Dumont.—But 

the same alarm is again repeated after a horrid dream: and it is 
also to be observed, that want of sleep is laid down as one of the 
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causes of inflammation of the brain. In truth, no greater torture 
can well be conceived than a long continued want of that natural 
and necessary refreshment; and, therefore, the physicians of France, 
when they were ordered to devise the most cruel method of putting 
Ravaillac (the assassin of Henry IV.) to death, proposed that he 
should be placed before a large fire, and never allowed to go to 
sleep. Observe also, that after Lady Romilly’s situation became 
hopeless, and within two days of her death, Sir Samuel Romilly 
complains to Mr. Dumont of a most tormenting and burning heat 
in his head, and of his utter inability to shed tears when the sisters of 
Lady Romilly arrived. If we were to stop here, I think no medi- 
cal man that understands his profession could doubt that an inflam- 
mation of the brain had taken place. Inflammation of several of 
the internal organs have been known to take place, and even to 
have gone on to gangrene, without having been suspected. This, 
my learned friend Dr. Gregory teaches in every course of his ad- 
mirable lectures. But how strong is the evidence of inflammation 
here ! 

Look now at the state he is proved to have been in “ after the 
death of his wife is communicated tohim.” Look also at the de- 
scription of the journey to London—the « repeated tearing of his 
handsand of his nose till he drew blood ”"—at the “ peculiarly fright- 
ful calm,” described by Mr. Dumont upon their arrival in Russell 
Square—at the impression which Sir Samuel Romilly’s then state 
made upon the mind of this most intelligent gentleman, namely, that 
‘‘ he appeared in the stateof a man dying from some internal wound.” 
—Then again, his wish to consult Dr. Marcet about a shower bath 
to relieve the heat of his head, of which he was perpetually com- 

laining.”— Look, last of all, at Dr. Roget’s communication to Mr. 
ewe on the very morning of the bal event. ‘* About seven 
o'clock in the morning,” says Mr. Dumont, « Dr. Roget cameto me 
in a state,of extreme anxiety, telling me that his uncle was much 
worse, with a violent fever, uttering some expressions in a strain of 
great perturbation, andcomplaining that he was quite distracted.” 

At two o'clock on this very day the fatal catastrophe happens; 
for it never should be called the deed of Sir Samuel Romilly. Now, 
what a mass of evidence is here to prove that the brain was in a state 
of inflammation, which subjected the unfortunate victim at last to a 
fit of frenzy ; and, no doubt, it was in this that the act was done. 

I shall certainly add my feeble testimony to that of Mr. Dumont 
(and I am certain it must be the testimony of every man that had 
the happiness to know Sir Samuel Romilly) that while his mind 
was unaffected by any disease that could have deprived him of his 
reason, he was utterly incapable of committing this or any other 
act that could have added so deeply to the misery of his affficted 
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family. His whole life gives a flat negative to such a supposition. 
Suicide, in the estimation of every well educated man of the present 
day, is an act of the basest cowardice ; and cowardice never form- 
ed any part of the character of Sir Samuel Romilly. Having now, 
as I trust, cleared him from even a scintilla of suspicion of being a 
moral agent in the perpetration of this frightful act, allow me for a 
moment to speak of him as he was, such as I have known him 
for more than twenty years ; for I shall never cease to hold him up 
to the student in every profession as the model of all that was great 
and good. 

He was a man of the highest honour, of the most unshaken 
virtue and honesty, of the noblest and the most unbending prin- 
ciples, and of the most undaunted courage. 

He was a man that, for any of the great principles that he held, 
would have been burned at the stake. 

He was a man of the most indefatigable attention, and of the 
most laborious habits, of the most extensive knowledge in his pro- 
fession, and of high accomplishments out of it. 

As an orator, from the enlarged and comprehensive view he 
took of every subject, he was one of those rare instances that have 
shone equally in the Senate as at the bar. In him every righteous 
cause had not only an able advocate, but a mc ‘ anxious and zea- 
lous friend. Amiable and gentle as a lamb towards his friends ; 
and generous but terrible as a lion to his enemies. 

With all his great attainments and splendidtalents, he was the 
most modest and unassuming man alive. His manner was most 
elegant, dignified, and impressive. I have seen him, standing up in 
Westminster Hall, as manager of the Commons of England, in 
an impeachment, at one moment with all the calmness and 
dignity of a public prosecutor, and at another, while the assembled 
learning and talents of the nation were hanging upon his tongue, 
I have heard such bursts of indignation from him, that any man in 
England, however high in station, should have dared to enter the 
House of Commons, the very sanctuary of liberty, and there refuse 
to account for the public money, that the accused, as well as his 
judges, and the whole audience, have been perfectly electrified by 
his lofty and commanding eloquence. 

I have seen him in the House of Commons painting the in- 
justice of the slave trade, and misery of the wretched, un- 
known, unpitied negro, till the whole House has been not only 
in tears, but have been actually convulsed and sobbing like 
children.- I think his grand apostrophe to Mr. Wilberforce the 
night that the abolition of the slave trade was carried, will 
never be forgotten by those who heard it. These, and such as 
these, were the public trophies of his splendid fame. But his un- 
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wearied exertion to obtain justice for the injured creditor, by making 
the landed property of the gentlemen of England answerable for 
their tradesmen’s bills and other simple contract debts; his 
bold exposure of the total want of science, and, of course, of the 
glaring injustice of mitigating our sanguinary penal code, by setting 
up a vacillating practice in direct opposition to the law; and his 
exposure of the sophistry of Arch-Deacon Paley, in defending such 
a system from his moral chair ; as if it were better and wiser that 
the lives of men should depend, not upon the defined and declared 
law of the land, but upon the undefined and undefinable notions, 
tempers, prejudices, and opinions of each individual Judge,—are the 
peculiar traits that distinguish the integrity and public services of 
this great lawyer. Instead of having the ambition, as too many of 
his profession had, of fathering new statutes that should add the 
penalty of death to other offences than those under which our 
sanguinary code already groans, his ambition has been to bring the 
law back to something like a science, and to stop the wasteful effu- 
sion of human life. 

These, and such as these, will be the never-dying memorials of 
hisname. Humanity will hail him as her darling child ; and as 
long as the language and history of England shall endure, so long 
will the name of Romilly be bedewed with the grateful tears of 
the wise and good in all ages and in every clime. 

To speak of his private character will be, I fear, beyond my 
powers of utterance on this occasion; for having known his lady, 
even before he knew her, having known the whole circumstances 
of his most honourable and most happy marriage, having ten years 
thereafter spent some time with them under the roof of the very 
gentleman, in the Isle of Wight, where the first act of this deep 
tragedy began, and there witnessed their supreme felicity, I can 
add my testimony to that of the good Dumont, of having seen the 
most expressive looks of tenderness towards his wife and children 
from this excellent man—such looks, indeed, as were the guarantees 
that such a man could never knowingly have cast his children as 
orphans upon the world. 

But orphans they will not be. The universal grief that this 
event has spread so far and wide, has made them already the chil- 
dren of the nation ; and by the nation, as long as they live, will 
they be cherished, respected, and beloved. 


N. B. It is intended that this Institution shall publish the follow- 
ing works in numbers, at one shilling a number, for the use of the 
different classes, as well as for the use of other seminaries of learn- 
ing, provided a sufficient numbef of subscribers shall send their 
names and address, either to the Institution, or through their book- 
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sellers, to the publishers of this first number, (postage paid,) to 
indemnify the expence of printing, specifying the work for which 
they subscribe ; any person being at liberty,to withdraw his sub- 


scription upon giving three months notice before the following 
number appears. 


A Gothic Grammar. 

. A Gothic Dictionary. 

. An Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

. An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 

A summing up of the learning of the first class, from two to 
three o’clock, with the authorities. 

A summing up of the learning of the second class, with the 
authorities. 

. A summing up of the learning of the third class, with the 

authorities. ve 

. Report of any extraordinary or anomalous medical cases that 

shall have occurred to the knowledge of this Institution. 
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“ A monarch makes such a distribution of his authority, as never to com- 
municate a part of it without reserving a greater share to himself; hence 
the private officers of military bodies are not so far subject to their getie- 
ral, as not to owe still a greater subjection to their, sovereign.” 
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“In England the supreme law, the law of the land, is bounded in its sub- 
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ai this supreme law stands iu the plece of the sovereign of Montesquieu.” 
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MILITARY OBEDIENCE, 


Opinions different from the writer’s, on the subject of military 
obedience, have lately been carried so far into practice, and have 
been expressed by persons of so high authority, that he has been 
induced to reconsider his own views. He publishes them because 
he believes the opinions he opposes to be illegal and dangerous. 
To avoid the imputation of being desirous of inflaming the public 
mind this essay was begun to be written in Latin ; but it appearing 
probable that the little attention which under any circumstances it 
might attract, would then be entirely Jost, the vulgar tongue was 
adopted. ‘The fear of being important borders on the ridiculous ; 
but the subject of the following pages is not below contempt, how- 
ever ineffectively it may be treated. It is, however, hoped that the 
form in which the publication is made will justify the claim to be 
considered an advocate for cool although earnest discussion. 

One of the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench is reported to 
have said on a late trial, that the soldiery neither are, nor ever ought 
to be, a reasoning body: and the Grand Jury of a northern 
county is understood to have thrown out certain bills of indictment, 
on the ground of the accused being soldiers, subject to indisputable 
command, and not to be arraigned for acts of obedience. Prin- 
ciple and practice are here consistent. If the dictum of the Judge 
be sound, the decision of the Jury may be supported ; but it is con- 
tended, and it is the object of the following pages to show, that 
the views thus entertained of the soldier’s duty and responsibility are 
erroneous. 
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It is not denied that similar opinions have very generally been 
entertained, and the discussion is ventured upon with a great desire 
to preserve due respect for constituted authorities. 

The tendencies of military practice unceasingly operate to cor- 
rupt the ¢rue rule of conduct which, it is argued, consists in a 
regard tolaw. ‘The nature of the station which soldiers fill requires 
a consiant recurrence to principle, in order that a correct judgment 
be preserved. 

The subordination of military men is necessarily so much made 
up of perpetual acquiescence in commands, and habits of unvary- 
ing obedience are so likely to be engendered by the common 
routine of service, that the mistake is not surprising: but it is 
therefore the more important that the real limit be ascertained and 
practically acknowledged. 

If it be clearly proved that the sanction of law is necessary to 
the validity of military acts, a standing army will be divested of 
some of its terrors, and we shall then submit to its many serious 
inconveniences with a reasonable composure. If a body serving 
voluntarily from amongst ourselves be strongly impressed with the 
truth of this principle, we may, perhaps, depend safely on their fall- 
ing away from any great attempt to destroy independence by their 
instruentality: thus we may acquiesce in the asserted necessities 
of the times with a diminished ground of alarm. 

In respect of civil commands, no man is now likely to argue in 
favor of unlimited obedience to them, independently of their lega- 
lity. ‘They whose feelings or whose interests carry them towards 
the old-dogmas are generally content with vindicating the character 
of the great patrons of them in the 17th century; whilst the more 
hardy disputants of that party only excite the contempt of their 
injured countrymen. It was probably an oversightin Dr. Mant, 
when lately printing the Prayer Book with notes, to leave entire 
the offensive clause in the Act of Uniformity which the revolution 
repealed. So firmly is the supremacy of the law now established 
in civil matters, that our judges illustrate the importance of less 
generally admitted duties, by adducing in argument the fact of the 
“ obedience of subjects being conditional.” tis now admitted by 
all parties to be the clear duty of the cilizen not to obey if the 
command directed to him be illegal. 

The soldier in England being only a citizen with new duties of 
a positive technical character, the same rule must apply to him. 
In active service and in daily details the discretion of the officer 
mainly constitutes the validity of command, and they will very 
rarely be illegal ; but nothing can be found in the military code, 
and little in the incidental observations of the most unbiassed and 
soundest authorities, which exonerates a soldier from the universal 
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bond of the general law. The result of a careful inquiry will 
probably prove that his duty of active obedience to that law is not 
converted by inlistment into another duty of boundless submission 
to bis military chief. The proposition to be established is, that 
by the law of England the soldier is to obey only legal commands, 

An objection is found to this principle m the possible in- 
conveniences military service may suffer from relaxed discipline, 
Prompt action constitutes undoubtedly a main excellence of an 
atmy ; and if we could at all times absolutely confide in the officers, 
those instruments under them might be best whose attention should 
be exclusively devoted to the performance of orders. I say such 
instruments might be the best, without venturing to assert that they 
would not necessarily. be deteriorated by the loss of moral energy 
which their present obligations create. Besides, the English people 
have hitherto judged it fit to be jealous of military men; and how- 
ever extended the practice may be of pardoning convict soldiers, 
they are still responsible in person for illegal acts. 

The probability that the soldier obeys im error of the law will 
generally cause his offence to be lightly regarded: he will in almost 
all cases rely on ultimate protection in defiance of the strict rule of 
lability. So that it is probable that the service will not be 
relaxed by the existence of that rule ; our army in fact has forish- 
ed under it. Having never been without its sanction, it is impossi- 
ble to say that evil consequences would not succeed to its abroga- 
tion. 

James the Second relied much on this absolute obedience principle 
at an early period of his life: it seems to have entered distinctly into 
his views of government. The following passage is from his own 
Memoirs: “ The Duke of Monmouth desired to be made a general 
te command all the forces: within the realm, that in case any disor- 
der or insurrection should happen, the soldiers and officers might 
know whom to obey warrantably in the suppressing ; for he had 
been told by several of the officers that withuut such an authority 
it would not be safe for them to ebey him nor to fire upon any 
in case of a mutiny. The Duke of York said that by his commis- 
sion of Captain of the Ist troop of Guards he was already em- 
powered to command any forces that should be drawn out to quell 
an insurrection as much as he would had he a commission of 
general, since the .words ‘ kill and. slay’? would not be in it as 
they were not in that.of the late Duke of Albemarle; that those 
officers who gave him this advice aud.were so nicely scrupulous as 
to make a difficulty of obeying bis.orders. upon any such occasion 
deserved to have their, commissions taken. from.them as being unfit 
for military employment.” sak <apperBihe 

Cireumstances may arise in the most unforescen manner in which 
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he would be guided by it to the preservation of the liberties of the 
country. It surely is not a rash conjecture, that the existence of 
this rule, if never exercised, may prevent the issuing of illegal 
orders: an argument sometimes adduced to justify very different 
principles. it may be asafety valve which diminishes the im- 
mediate force of the machinery, but preserves it. A reasonable 
man will not be disposed to magnify the evils of a system which 
operates with so much energy as is not inconsistent with the satis- 
faction of being secure. 

The nature of the subject seems to prevent the danger of a 
relaxed discipline thus opposed, by certain persons, to the wisdom of 
the law as it stands. The wise tenderness of the executive authority 
towards offenders who have only been too obedient, is a direct en- 
couragement to unlimited acquiescence ; and a soldier refuses obe- 
dience at the highest peril. He will not, therefore, disobey without 
the most serious consideration; and the slightest doubt will con- 
vert him to a simple instrument. How strangely is it then asserted, 
that the bond of discipline must be relaxed under this rule, which 
for ages has governed the English army. 

All the weight of common prudence, of indolence, and of 
cowardice, is set against the uncommon influence of a sober agony 
into the nature of particular acts of duty. 

If we had to legislate anew on this subject, we should probably 
yield to the reasons by which our ancestors have been guided, in 
establishing the principle I now contend for. 

One ‘of the earliest of our military laws is the “ Ordonnances and 
Customs for the army,” 17th July, 9 Rich. L1., of which the fol. 
o ing are two articles :— 

. That all manner of persons, of what nation, state or condition 
Pie: may be, shall be obedient to our Lord the King, to bis con< 
stable and mareschal, under penalty of every thing they can forfeit 
in body and goods. 

6. Item—That every one be obedient to his captain, and perform 
watch and ward, and all other things belonging to his duty. Grose’s 
Military Antiquities, 2 vol. pp. 60, 61. 

The “ Statutes of Henry V. in time of war” have the following 
preamble and articles :— 

The clemency of the great Creator disposes those under him to 
be modest, peaceable and chaste ; nevertheless, because unbridled | 
avarice, the enemy of peace, daily generates so many new causes 
for disturbance and litigation, that unless its efforts are repressed by 
the face of justice, and the sense and intricacy of its questions re- 
solved, all Christian rules:-for ourarmy would be destroyed, and that 
common. good for which»we live aad reign extinguished. . ‘Phete- 
fore law and constitutions are ordained, that noxious appetites may 
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be confined under the rule of justice, by which mankind are inform- 
ed how to live honestly, without injuring each other, rendering to 
every one their right. And that our army, as well in peace as in 
war, may be led in the proper path, and the said common good 
preserved entire ; and also, on the other part, that the constable and 
mareschal of our said army may judge and determiue the more pru- 
dently in the causes daily brought before them—We have, with 
the advice of our peers, lords and nobles, made certain constitu. 
tions, promulgating the same in our army, by public proclamation, 
enacting that all and every one of the captains in our said army, 
shall have these our said constitutions in writing, that our publica. 
tion may be considered as a sufficient warning, and that all those 
coycerned may not pretend ignorance of the said constitution, 

Article. What persons all are bound to obey. 

Moreover we ordain, that all persons remaining with our army, 
of what state, dignity, nation, order, or condition soever, shall, in all 
things LAWFUL and HONEsT, obey our constable and mareschal, 
as ourselves, under penalty of forfeiture of body and goods. Also 
we direct that soldiers and other persons receiving wages from us 
or our kingdom, shall be obedient to their immediate captams or 
masters, in all things legal and honest, keeping watch and ward im- 
posed on the said soldiers, or reasonably to be imposed. Ib. p. 70. 

These constitutions were solemnly made, and the limitations of 
the duty distinctly stated. 

Grose afterwards states, p. 79, the common garrison orders 
of..the time: they are more general, but reference is made in 
them to other rules of conduct. 

Whereas many captains, &c. usurp greater powers than the 
King has invested them with, or than is proper, oppressing and 
plundering, &c.: wherefore the following articles are laid down, &c. ; 

All soldiers and stipendiaries to obey the captains. 

That both the captains and his soldiers, &c. be in all things hum- 
bly obedient, and assisting tothe King’s Lieutenant for Normandy, 
chancellor, treasurer, seneschal, bailiff, &c. And to the end that 
neither captain, soldier,‘nor stipendiary, may plead ignorance of 
these matters, the king has sent certain inclosed articles, &c. fur- 
ther directing, under pain of his indignation, that his captains and 
lieutenants do attend the premises, and that they do not by any 
means usurp or encroach on the ordinary jurisdiction belonging 
to his bayliffs and other justices. Rouen, 15 Apr. 1421. 

Ib. p. 80, and Rymer F. tom. x, p. 106. 

In the commission given to Sir John Radcliff (p. 81. and Rymer, 
tom. xii. p. 112), he is directed to inquire in what manner the said 
captains, &c. behave to all, &c., and particularly whether the said 
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captains, &c. have done or attempted any thing contrary to the 
King’s admonitions, prohibitions, ordonnances and mandates so re- 
tedly directed to them, and also many times proclaimed by bay- 
liffs, and what jurisdiction or authority in criminal cases; and also 
m transgressions by their soldiers or others, they have exercised 
contrary to our ordonnances, or more than they are /egally entitled 
to do. Rouen, 5 May, 1421. 

The supremacy of law is manifest throughout these passages. 

In the orders to the army by Henry V II. before the battle of Stoke, 
so far from the tenure of the English soldiery being positive obedi- 
ence to all orders, it is thought necessary to enjom regard to the 
King’s command, and those of his great officers who could not be 
presumed to give illegal orders. 

The war statutes of Henry VIII. are more arbitrary than those of 
former kings, but do not enjoin unlimited subjection. Not doubt- 
ing but all his obedient subjects, for the discharge of their most 
bounden duties, will embrace and obey the same accordingly. 

1, All manner of men to be obeisant to the said Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral. And also every of them obey and duly keep all such pro- 
clamations, ordinances and statutes, as now be, and hereafter shall be. 

These latter words undoubtedly contain the measure of the expect= 
ed commands to be obeyed, and consequently the measure of the 
obedience. 

11. Article—for keeping of watch and ward. 

Also that every man be obeysant to his captain and petty cap- 
tain, and truly keep watch and his ward, and do all that belongeth 
to a soldier to do, &c. 

Here again the measure of obedience stands connected with gen- 
eral duties, and must undoubtedly be understood in limitation. 

18. In this article we find materials for a general conclusion on 
the subject. It states the punishment to be inflicted on such as 
should resist the judgments of lawful officers, but if all resistance 
was in itself criminal, it would have been unnecessary to have mark- 
ed any kinds as obnoxious to punishment. 

20. This article directs all officers to have Goop rule and guid- 
ings of their people, and also directs general obedience to all supe- 
riors respectively. 

In the laws of war of Charles I., 1640, are the following articles : 

5. Resisting against correction. 

_ No man shall resist, draw, lift, or offer to draw or lift, his weapon 
against an officer correcting him orderly for his offence, upon pain 
of death. 

7- No. man shall ‘resist. the Provost Marshal, or any other 
officer in the execution of his office, upon pain of death. 

The title of several of these articles and ordinances suggests an 
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important remark ; they are called the “‘ Laws of War.” This im- 
plies that the summary processes which they authorise, and the 
duties which they enforce, have reference to actual campaigns. 
It was, doubtless, little in contemplation of our ancestors that the 
common civil law would be superseded, even with respect to armed 
men in time of peace, and at home. ‘The argument is in conse- 
quence materially strengthened, for the purpose of considering what 
sort of obedience the soldier would have to pay on occasions of 
civil duty ; we see that the obedience of war was limited. And 
no man will doubt that the difference of the two states materially 
changes the necessity of the case. Our military code only assists, 
it does not supersede the civil power. It has already been re- 
marked that the tendency of military habits is to disarm the judg- 
ment on points of duty ; the same observation may be applied to 
questions of the jurisdiction which Courts Martial are perpetually 
exercising over offences amenable to civil authorities. 

Such was the early military code in respect of obedience. It 
was clearly limited. ‘The following passages from Craig on Feu- 
dal Law will illustrate the subject, by showing the secondary 
sources from which the principles I contend for flowed. The 
primary origin of them is probably the New Testament, connected 
with which view there is much curious and important learning. 

Sane in hoc casu et ego cum jure civili et Hottomanno assen- 
tior eum qui ad patriam delendam—veniret ne a vassallo quidem 
suo juvandum ; neque id unquam in animum Gerardus aut Obertus 
induxerunt : neque enim omnes injustitia pares sunt; et 
qui patriam oppugnaverit, graviore pcena puniendus quam 
qui de finibus agrorum aut jure pascendi (qualia apud nos pleraque, 
unde graves discordiz et inimicitiz oriuntur) cum vicinis contendit; 
itaque minore cum scelere et leviore sceleris poena hic quam illic 
peccatur. Craig de Feudis, p, 383, Lab. ii, Tit. 11, § & 6. 

Primo tenenda est hec generalis propositio vassallum in bello 
dominum juvare debere, tam in defendendo, quam offendendo, 
quoties belluin est justum: idem de inimicitiis, sive publicis sive 
privatis : nam feudum proprie ob has privatas inimicitias sustinen- 
das ab initio constitutum fuit: quod si vassallus, dominum injusto 
bello vexare vicinum sciverit, opem ferre non tenetur ; et ita senti- 
unt Gerardus et Obertus. Si dubitet vassallus, justum sit necne 
bellum, adhuc juvare dominum tenetur; non est enim ejus de 
bello, sed. domini sui judicium; neque enim hic crassa vassalli 
Ignorantia est excusanda, si illud nesciat, quod omnes sciunt : neque 
diligentiam curiosam in vassallo omnino probo ; nam, ut ait Augus- 
tinus, non est potestas nisi a Deo vel jubeute vel sinente ; ergo vir 
justas (ait ille) etiamsi sub rege sacrilego militet, recte illo jubente 
bellare potest, si quod jubetur, contra Dei preceptum non esse 
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certum est, vel si sit certum, tamen vassallo non sit certum; 
itaque ex Augustini sententia, puto vassallum domino militantem, 
si certum ei non sit, vel, ut ipse textus loquitur, si dubitaverit mili- 
tiam suam contra Dei preceptum esse, non in eo peccare, si domi- 
num juverit: et in jure civili, servo necessitas imponitur imperata 
domini exequendi, sed cum hac moderatione, ut si dominus facinus 
ei imperaverit excusetur; in aliis vero, que atrocitatem criminis 
non habent veluti si leviter peccetur, excusatio non admittatur, 
Idem ego ad vassallos trahi posse puto: si omnino bellum in- 
justum esse nescierint, seu dubitaverint, puto domino etiam 
bellum inferenti et consilio et auxilio adesse debere. Quod si 
dominus injuriam propulsaverit, si se defenderit, sive id juste sive 
injuria faciat, puto vassallum debere eum ex oflicio juvare. Ratio 
duplex est, quia defensio est juris naturalis, itaque favorabilior, et 
quod ex regulis universi juris constet (sive illud sit naturale, sive 
gentium, sive civile) vim vi repellere licere ; nam si dominus injuri+ 
am alicui fecerit, jure et non bello remedium petendum, et nisi im- 
perio magistratus dominus invadatur, juste invadi non potest: con- 
tra'magistratum autem armatum fortasse, sententiam executioni 
mandantem, adesse auxilio non tenetur vassallus domino. Quod 
si is qui injuria affectus est, bello justo fortasse persequi suas injue 
rias statuerit, vassallus domino se defendenti, quatenus in défensione 
res consistit, adesse non solum potest, sed debet. Siipendiariis mi- 
litibus quamdiu stipendia merentur, non permittitur de factis ejus, 
a quo stipendia accipiunt, nimium diligenter inquirere, neque 
curiosos esse decet, etiamsi in injusto bello militaveriut. Cur now 
idem de vassallis sentiemus? quorum feuda pro stipendiis sunt ; 
et si a domini causa tantopere abhorreant, leviter se, nempe refu- 
tato feudo, possunt liberare. An vero quis solidarium militem, 
qui stipendia accipiat, de bello domini sui quod injustam esset 
querentem feret? neque tamen domino injustum bellum mferenti 
subveniendum puto, si injustum esse omnes intelligant, alioqui 
quamdiu stipendium miles retinet, tamdiu militare cogendum, modo 
in crassa ignorantia non sit, illud nimirum ignorando, qtiod omnes 
intelligunt, et intelligere debent, Et hac multorum est opinio, 
quam hoc loco Gerardus et Obertus per hac verba confirmant, 
Alii vero sine distinctione semper debere vassallum juvate domi- 
num putant. Ib. 384—385. 

The conditions of service may further be collected from the 
usual military agreements of ‘early times, and from the forms of 
oaths prescribed to English soldiers since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

, Matok Formulate Ang}. Ed. 1702, p. 97. 

This indenture betwéen, Kc. Witriesseth, that the said John “ est 

demore €t retenu ovec le dit Comte pur terme de sa vie encontre 
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toutes gentz sauvant nostre tressovein Seigneur le Roy et ses heirs 
Rois d’Engleterre.” 24 April. 4 Henry IV. 

Again. ‘This indenture, made between Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, &c., on one part, and Robert Warkop, the younger, Xc, 
on the other, beareth witness, that the said Robert is bileft and 
withholden with and towards the said Earl, ayenst all persons, his 
liegance except. And the same Robert, well and convenably 
horsed, armed and arraied, shall be redy to ride, come and go with, 
to and for the said Earl, at all times and into all places upon rea- 
sonable warning, &c. 2 Edward IV. 

The agreements, save the duty owed to the King, that is to say, 
legal duties, are in general terms, that is, they are subject to 
legal construction. The oaths are more specific, and vary as we 
approach the present times. They now originate in, and are 
strictly explained by parliamentary enactments. 

The oath ministered unto the Souldiers serving under the Earle of 
Leicester, in the Low Countries : 

We do sweare and promise to do all loyall, true and faithful ser- 
vice unto the Queene of England, her most excellent Majesty, and 
unto the provinces and cities united in these countries, and their 
associates, under the charge and obedience of the Right Excellent 
the Earle of Leicester, Governor generall of the said provinces and 
cities, and their associates, and of her Majesties Armie and forces 
within the same, and all /awfull and due obedience unto the said 
Governor, and to any other superior that shall have charge under 
him for government in this armie. And further, we do promise, 
to eudeavour ourselves to keep and fulfill all such awful ordinan- 
ces as his Excellency hath or shall set forth and establish for the 
better ordering of this army, as much as concerns us, so long as 
we shall serve under@ffm. So help us God, by Jesus Christ. 

The book of Oaths. 12mo. 1649. p. 41. 






The oath of the Captaines and Souldiers serving the Estates of 
Zeaiand :— 

We do sweare and promise to be faithful to the Queen’s Majes- 
tie of England, our Sovereign, and both to the generall united. pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries ; especially to the Estates of this pro- 
vince of Zeland, to the end to keepe the Town of Flushing, 
with the forts belonging to the same, for the assurance of her Ma- 
jesty, the profit of the said Estates, and the maintenance of the true 
Christian Religion, as it is at this present exercised, as well in 
England as in the Towne and Country of Zeland, and to yield all 


due obedience to our Governour, Chiefe and Captains. Bo God us 
help. Ib. p. 200. 
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The oathe of every private Souldier in Berwick : 

You shall swear to be good and true to our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, and to the Governor of the Town for her Majesty’s Service, 
and truly (do as much as in you shall lie to) keep this Town always 
true English, and in good obedience to the Governor Marshall, and 
other officers thereof, and yoy shall be governed by your Captain, 
with 1N any debate or rebellion, and if you shall know any thing 
hurtful to the state of this Town, or to any part thereof, you shall 
forthwith disclose the same, either to your Captain or to the Go- 
vernor, or to one of the Council of the Town ; you keep such Armor 
and Weapon as you are by your Captain limited to have, without 
wilful spoil or selling thereof, except it be to provide better ; you 
shall keep all other ordinances of this Town that may in any wise 
pertain to a to keep. Ib. 56. 

The following form of an oath is in the laws and ordinances 
of war established by the Earl of Northumberland for the Army 
of King Charles I., A. D. 1640. Itis the earliest I have met with ; 

Of the Souldier’s Oath. 

All Souldiers that are really and actually in his Majestie’s Service 
shall take this ensuing oath : 

“1 promise and swear to be true and faithful to my Soveraigne 
Lord King Charles. To obey my Lord General and the Com- 
manders and Officers under him. To observe the laws and ordi- 
nances of war established by him. ‘To watch and ward and work 
in the service. 'To wait on my colours, and to follow them. To 
endure, suffer and fight to the last, as God shall help me.” Ib. p. 
126. 

Under the head of duties towards sup--iors and commanders, 
the only passage applicable to the subject o: obedience has relation 
to the act of the superior being legal. 

“‘ No man shall resist, draw, lift, or offer to draw or lift, his wea- 
pon against an officer correcting him orderly for his offence, upon 
pain of death.” 

Here is manifestly and properly an exception open to resistance, 
where the correction might not be orderly. Ib. p. 111. 

The law of the Scots’ Army, in 1643, enjoined the following 
form of oath to every Soldier : 

“‘T promise and swear to be true and faithful in this service, ac- 
cording to the heads sworn by me in the solemn league and cove- 
nant of the three Kingdoms : to honour and obey my Lord General, 
and all my superior officers and commanders, and by all means to 
hinder their dishonour and hurt: to observe carefully all the arti- 
cles of war and camp discipline ; never to leave the defence of this 
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cause, nor flee from my colours so long as I can follow them: to 
be ready to watching, warding and working, so far-as I have strength ; 
to endure and suffer all distresses; and to fight manfully to the 
uttermost, as I shall answer to God, and as God shall help me.” 
Ib. p. 128. 

By the same law there is to be no “ grudging at the orders 
given,” and “ all soldiers are to remember that it is their part to 
honour and obey their Commanders, and therefore to receive 
their commands with reverence, and make no noise, but be silent 
when the officers are commanding, that they may be heard by all, 
and the better obeyed.” Ib, 130. 

The whole of these directions evidently presuppose the legality 
of the orders given. 

The Articles of War of King James contain the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ All Officers, of what quality or condition soever, shall take the 
following oath ; 

The oath of fidelity to be takem by every Officer and Soldier in 
the army :— 

“J, A,.B., do swear to be true and faithful to my Soverain Lord 
King James, and to his heirs and lawful successors, and to be obe- 
dient im all things to his .General-Lieutenant, General, or Com- 
mander-in-Chief of his forces. for the time being, and will behave 
myself obediently towards my superior officers, in all they shall 
command me for his Majesty’s service; and | do further swear 
that I will be a true, faithful and obedient servant and soldier, every 
way performing my best endeavours for his Majesty’s service, obey- 
ing all orders, and submitting to all such rules and articles of war 
as are or shall be established by his Majesty: and [| do likewise 
swear that I believe that it is not lawful, upon any pretence what- 
ever, to take up arms against the king ; and I do abhor that traito- 
rous position of taking arms by his authority against his person, or 
against those that are commissioned by him.” Ib, p. 140. 

In another of these articles it is provided, that if any inferior 
officer or souldier shall refuse to obey his superior officer, or shall 
quarrel with bim, he shall be cashiered. Ib. p. 143. 

After the abdication of King James II., and the accession of 
King William IIL., the military code obtained the sanction of Par- 
liament. 

The modern law is as follows: In the Ist section of the 
Annual Mutiny Act, it will be found, that “if any person who is 
or shall be commissioned or in pay as an officer, or who is or 
shiall be listed or in pay as a non-commissioned officer or soldier, 
shall at any time, during the continuance of the act, disobey any 
lawful command of his superior officer, all and every person and 
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persons so offending shail suffer death, or such other punishment 
as by a Court Martial shall be awarded.” By the Sd section of 
the Articles of War, it is directed, that “ every enlisted soldier shall 
at the time of enlisting, or within 4 days afterwards, have the 2nd 
and 6th sections of the Articles, with respect to mutiny and deser- . 
tion, read to him. The 5th article of the 2nd section declares, 
that “any officer, non-commissioned officer, or soldier, who 
shall disobey any lawful command of his superior officer, shall 
sufferdeath, or such other punishment as by a General Court Mar- 
tial shall be awarded.” 

Thus is the letter of the soldier’s code qualified. The oath of 
fidelity which he takes is, to bear true allegiance, and to obey the 
orders of his Majesty and of the Generals and Officers set over him 
by his Majesty ; and it may fairly be stated, that the latter words 
are left aparently absolute, upon a presumption that his Majesty 
would never deliver an illegal order. It might be wise, however, 
to frame the words of the oath in a manner more suitable to the 
real obligation imposed. ‘The qualifying clauses of the Act of Par- 
liament and Articles of War are read over to the recruit before the 
oath is administered, and undoubtedly constitute the commentary 
upon it; but upon occasions of the greatest importance the words 
sworn to may be a snare to a conscientious ignorant man. 

This statement of the written law seems to support the proposi- 
tion for which 1 contend ; and it is not unaccompanied by decided 
cases and indisputable authority. 
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Sir, 


Powe.) the Curates’ Appeal to the Equity and Christian Prin- 
ciples of the. British Legislature, the Bishops, the Clergy, and the 
Public,” 3s made in the plural number, and professes to emanate 
from ‘f one half of the English clergy,” I must beg leave to 
address ,you,.as. an individual, as [ cannot find that any of the 
curates, within the range. of my acquaintance, have taken any part 
in the publication ; nor do they join ia the complaints and accusa- 
tions. with which it so fully, and, I think so unjustly, abounds. 
When an. appeal is made in so public a manner to 80 large a part 
of the community, it invites the attention of the whole kingdom ; 
and when.sacred characters, the laws relating to the Church, and 
the whole constitution, are attacked, it cannot be expected that 
every one will be silent, or suffer those ordinances, which the quiet 
and peaceable members of our establishment have been accus- 
tomed to reverence, to be censured and held up to public dislike, 
without endeavouring to repel the charge, and to obviate the mis- 
chiefs which indiscriminate and unanswered contumely is calcu- 
lated to, produce. 

You,affirm in the Preface, that you “ are sensibly alive to the 
truth, that ap office must needs:sufter by any reproach attached to 
the persons holding. it... Lf, therefore, bishops are the subject of 
blame,, Episcopacy must admit a share.of disrepute, and not less 
our Church, which so highly reyerences that.sacred function.” And 
yet, with insidious professions of attachment to the function and to 
the Chureh, you stamp on the top of several pages of your Appeal, 
that “ the pretence that the bishops sought the curates’ good is not 
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sustified by facts.” And in one of the pages, which bear the title 
“the bishops’ design in proposing the bill,” you maintain, that 
“the ground upon which they have proceeded is arbitrary and 
cruel.” You profess much regard for consistency ;—are your pro- 
fessions and designs in unison? You are fond of contrasting the 
law with the constitution;—are not the law and the constitution 
censured by the whole tenor of your publication? Can there be a 
greater contrast than your affirmation in the third page of your 
preface, ““ We have not made use of a single phrase or word with 
a design to reproach the character of bishops, or to diminish the 
just and deserved estimation in which they are held ;” with that in 
the 94th page of your Appeal, “ The conduct of our bishops, in 
whichever way we view it, is wholly indefensible?” In the preface 
and introduction you have warily solicited the indulgence, and 
awaked the attention of the public, by the seeming candor of your 
remarks. But in the body of the pamphlet, nothing seems to have 
restrained you from giving vent to the spleen with which the 
whole is written, which indeed seems to have given birth to the 
publication, and to have encreased, as the pages become more 
numerous, and the censure more strong. In your wish to attract 
the notice and secure the favor of the legislature,’ (though you 
frequently libel it afterwards) you have compliméfted thi truly 
estimable body at the expense of the Church." © Fie fegislature 
has properly considered that righteousness exaltéth '‘#fiatior as well 
as an individual, and has, therefore, provided for its*subjécts,” (I 
thought the Houses of Parliament were composed’ 6f ‘sibjects), e's 
pure, a spiritual, and a scriptural religion. She Was*€énstrticted a 
most simple, comprehensive, and sublime form “of de¥ofion’ to 
elevate their prayers in their approaches to the’ sanetitéty™—You 
are inthe habit of quoting authorities drawn from varidtis soutces :— 
pray, are you not aware that this remark savors ‘strdifgly Of the 
heresy imputed to Erastus?) And is it not an' olf Safcasin cast 
on the Church of England by the Dissenters, that ours’ is @ parlia- 
mentary religion? ‘The allegation that we derive otr'® form of 
devotion” from the parliament has been so often and so ‘fully 
refuted, that uo true churchman would have expected’ to’ have 
found it revived in the treatise of a professed friend. Bt 

[ most willingly agree with you in the opiniot¥;’ that “ the 
Church, strictly adhered to and firmly supported, is thé’ ‘hope of 
Englishmen.” But I cannot accord with the notion, ‘that to appeal 
to the nation at large against laws enacted recently, und avowedly 
for bettering the condition of the inferior clergy, \and'¢o render 
those laws and the manner in which they are’ put’ in execution 
objects of attack in an anonymous publication, is either politic, 
candid, or wise. 
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The motives that impelled you thus publicly to censure the 














statutes which the legislature has lately made, for the due govern. JB whe 
ment of the Church, and for the better provision of stipendiary § 8!" 
curates, are of little moment, so far as regards the public: excepe JB P& 
that the discovery of them will account for many of the charges sive 
with which your pamphlet isso thickly strewn. Your intentions has 
are evident by the effect which the publication, and your address mu 
to so many different classes. of society, must have on the public ave 
mind. However faultless they may seem to yourself, now that as 
your temper is heated with the cacoethes litigandi, to every candid “| 
mind and uninterested observer they must appear vindictive, and ve 
the method which has been taken to disperse the morbid matter fat 
they have engendered arrogant and bold. I hope to render it pr 
evident, that your censure on the government of our Church, and on 
on the the large body of meumbents, who seem to partake of a : 
full share of your enmity, is most unwarrantable ; and that 1 may e 
proceed in my endeavours to expose the futility of your arguments, fc 





and their dangerous tendency, with all possible fairness, I shall 
attend you step by step through the path you have chosen, to gain, 
as you seem to suppose, a vantage ground over the higher ranks of 
your profession ; and examine, section by section, the truth of your 
assertions and: the propriety of your Appeal. 

You do not find i. necessary, you tell us, “to consider the 
spirit or utility of the late acts relative to the clergy. Your busi- 
ness is with that particular part of them which gives to our bishops 
a discretionary power over curates.” | May I be allowed to enquire, 
if bishops.are not to have a discretionary power over curates, in 
what the spirit or utility of episcopacy consists? But you appear 
to admit, that it. might be proper to allow the chief functionaries 
of our religion, to retain the name and dignity of Church governors, 
if their power were scldom or nevet exercised ; or perhaps, if it 
had. been exercised im any case’ but your own. For your words 
are, “‘ we,” (cautiously and cunningly pressing into your service the 
whole body of curates, thougl | firmly believe not a twentieth part 
of that most useful and respectable class accord with your asser- 
tions,) “ we should not, however, have thought it right to awaken the 
jealousy of the public against a mere sleeping Act of Parliament: 
but as the authority allowed by law is now exceedingly oppressive 
and dangerous in its operation, it becomes highly interesting and 
important, yea necessary, to discuss its nature and tendencies.” 
Can any admirer of the legislature, any faithful upholder of the 
constitution, any zealous son of the Church, actually wish that any 
provision in a recent Act of Parliament should be suffered to'sleep 
Really one would suppose, that the authority you speak of had 
been sleeping for ages; that it had emanated from an old and 
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dormant law, which had been brought into operation in times 
when its spirit and exercise were unseasonable, and the circum- 
stances which had called for its enactment had long since and 

manently elapsed. This law, which is now sofexceedingly oppres+ 
sive and dangerous in its operation, according to your own assertion, 
has been “ passed within these twenty-five years,” and, therefore, 
must have been canvassed and sifted in our own times; though I 
aver the basis on which the obnoxious provision is formed, is as old 
as the constitution of the Church. Here we widely differ, for you 
“ believe the authority given is unique in its kind, and unexampled 
in its execution.” And I contend, that the authority extends no 
farther than that of those who hold the highest offices in other 
professions, and that like examples of its exercise may be found 
every year in the gazette. 

Your second chapter is headed with an assertion that must ex- 
cite the attention of every Englishman; and of itself would call 
for an answer to your pamphlet ; or a petition for a repeal of the 
Act. ‘ The Curates’ Act is in direct opposition to the first prin- 
ciples of the English constitution.” In confirmation of this broad 
accusation, you give us quotations from Montesquieu, Blackstone, 
and Locke. Why these eminent writers on the civil law are 
produced in a discussion of a statute relative to affairs purely ec- 
clesiastical, it might not be easy to determine, except that: they 
were advocates for the liberty you are so anxious to maimtain, and 
which you consider violated by recent Acts of Parliament. relating 
to curates, What would you say if the incumbents: were to 
complain, that their liberty is diminished by not being suffered to 
appoint at pleasure, and remove at will, those whom they employ 
and pay for their service in the Church?, No such complaint is 
made, nor, were it made, do I affirm it would be decorous, but [ 
set it in contrast with the nature and spirit of your querulous: lan- 
guage, and the indelicacy of the appeal to which you so publicly 
and improperly have had recourse. 1 think too it ought not to be 
lost sight of when “the fundamental principles of the English 
constitution are examined.” And when you speak of “ private 
property,” it may be well to consider, (and the consideration shall 
be resumed hereafter) how far it is consistent with a regard for 
“ inviolable protection” to take from the infirm, the blind, the su- 
perannouated incumbent, the whole of his living, and to give it to 
the curate; which must take place under the Act of Parhameut 
you complain of, if there be left no discretionary power in the 
governors of the Church. 

In your examination of the fundamental principles of the English 
constitution, no one, 1 apprehend, will deny the justice of the 
general arguments ; I only contend they do uot bear on the. point 
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at issue, Bishops, incumbents, and curates, are members of the 
same profession, which is regulated by laws of its own, that do not 
affe: t the ycueral interests of society: they are not more strict or 
unegtal than those that bind and govern the different ranks in other 
projessions, nor are they.more rigidly enforced. In the army or 
navy, if an officer has openly violated the articles of war, he is tried 
by a Court Martial: if his conduct be otherwise bad, though he 
may keep within the verge of obedience, or if the circumstances of 
his case would reflect dishonor on his profession, and an exposure 
of them would produce no benefit to the service, he is often, 1 be- 
lieve, more summarily dismissed. Thus it is in the Church: if a 
clergyman offend against the laws of his country, he is tried bya 
jury: if his conduct be such as the penal code does not reach, and 
yet is offensive or prejudicial to his order or his parishioners, he 
is, if it can be done legally, quietly desired to remove to another 
place. I do from: my heart believe, that this discretionary power 
an the bishops is a most wholesome enactment. I have never heard 
of a well authenticated instance of its being exercised oppressive- 
ly ; (you will excuse me, [ am sure, if I do not confidently rely on 
anonymous information) but.in more than one instance have had 
occasion to approve and admire the prudence with which it has 
been put in force. Having admitted, that the arguments contained 
in the first section of the second chapter of your Appeal accord 
with the general principles of the English constitution, but are only 
irrelevant to the subject, I shall “ pause a little,” after your exam- 
ple, to remark, that your observation with respect to the behaviour 
of the bishops in the dark and bigoted age of the third Henry, 
savors more of illiberality, and aversion to the function at. the pre- 
sent day, than disapprobation of the principles which m times of 
Popish superstition infected the Church. , 

In the second section of this chapter, “ the principles of. the 
constitution are contrasted with the provisions of the law affect- 
ing curates;” and you assert, without any apparent fear of con- 
tradiction, “ that the grand principles of our constitution are com- 
pletely lost sight of, and absolutely violated and made of none 
effect, in the Curates’ Act, as far as it goes.” You maintain that, 
‘in its very formation, the essence of it is in the highest degree ty- 
rannical ;” that “ the nature of the power vested in the hands. of 
the bishops is of the highest arbitrary order possible ;” that it is 
“‘ absolutely destructive of the curates’ liberty ;” and. that even 
“ the nature of the appeal from the bishop to the archbishop. is 
as arbitrary and unconstitutional as the power itself.” How far, 
and to what excéss of vituperation your own evinced feelings may 
carry you, is impossible for man to tell. But you will not, | 
think, persuade many that a provision, which only establishes, or 
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rather confirms, by law, the gradations of authority, which have 
been for ages claimed and exercised by Church governors, is “ in 
the highest degree tyrannical;” nor that the power of English bi- 
shops extends farther, if so far, as that which is vested in that order 
in all countries where episcopacy prevails. And how the privilege 
of appeal from the immediate superintendent of the diocese to the 
metropolitan can be pronounced, with justice, “ arbitrary and un- 
constitutional,” must be left to wiser heads than those who have 
been accustomed to consider the order of bishops as useful, and 
of Apostolical authority: a position which no sincere and ortho- 
dox member of our Church will deny; nor does it come with much 
propriety from one who professes to “ revere the office of bishop, 
and delight in contemplating the derivation of that sacred order 
from the word of God.” ‘To whom would you appeal?—to a 
provincial syuod? Employ the talents you possess on the otber 
side of the ‘Tweed, and turu to the Church of Scotland. You will 
find, [ conceive, synods as “ arbitrary and tyrannical” as prelates. 
You will be taught, Sir, that in every well regulated government, 
offenders are checked and repressed in their efforts to excite com- 
motion, whether their exertions be confined within the bounds of a 
single parish, or be spread over a whole kingdom by means of the 
press. We do, indeed, in these times, meet with publications 
which seem to defy the power of government, and set at nought 
the wisest institutions of society; but where shall we find a sentence 
more strong, a more extraordinary contrast to the vows. of obedi- 
ence which every clergyman makes to his ecclesiastical superior at 
his ordination, than the affirmation, that “ the mild and gentle spirit 
of Great Britain does not more differ from the despotic and lawless 
tyranny of Turkey or Japan, than it does, in its general code, dif- 
fer from the iron bondage with which it has enslaved the English 
curate ?” 

In support of this charge, you contrast the condition of the 
subject with that of the curate. You assert, that if the former be 
injured or “ any oppression ensue,” “ the law affords him a num- 
ber of ways to obtain redress ;” and you lay great stress on the pri- 
vilege “ it allows, to carry his complaint to either House of Par- 
lament, or even to the throne itself.” Pray, what prevents a cu- 
rate from petitioning either House of Parliament? Are petitions 
from ecclesiastics not allowed to be presented? Is any British 
subject, though he have the misfortune to wear canonicals, as 
you seem to esteem it, denied access to the throne itself? No, Sir, 
your assertions, that the curate has no law to protect him ; that he 
has no appeal from the will and pleasure of one man, are refuted 
by the ‘publication of your own grievances, by the clamor you 
have endeavoured to excite, by the anonymous and unwarrantable 
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means you have taken to establish and maintain your fancied rights. 
If you felt yourself oppressed, and were denied redress, why did 
you disguise yourself and circumstances under a mask that presents 
the multitudinous and borrowed features of others; why did you 
not boldly appeal, in your own person, to Parliament, at ence ? 
Was it because it would have been indecent in a petition to the 
legislature, to speak of the “ despotism involved” in one of its 
own acts? Or was it, that the shade is more convenient for the 
nature of your warfare; and more envenomed weapons may be 
used when you stab your superiors in the dark ? 

In the first section of your third chapter, [ can see nothing in 
the evidence you would adduce from scripture to prove that “ the 
spirit of the Curates’ Act is at variance with the first principles of 
revelation,” or that it militates against the institution of episco- 
pacy. IL cannot join in the abhorrence you express at the “ exci- 
sion and exclusion of the Curates’ Act,” since there is nothing 
therein contained which cuts off a curate, as | have before re- 
marked, from the common privileges of a British subject; nor 
does the exclusion you complain of extend farther than a single 
parish. As to the real or avowed reasons for the revocation of 
your licence, the public are left to form their own conjectures: 
you do not pretend that the monition you bave received from your 
superior tends to silence you, or even to prevent the exercise of 
your holy function within the diocese. Surely it never can be 
fairly considered tyranny to remove a curate from a parish, where 
his residence promotes discord among the parishioners, and still to 
allow him to serve any other cure he can get. You must not 
complain that I fancy an extreme case, and imagine faults and 
consequences that have no existence. You have not told us the 
extent, or the nature of the accusation against you; or the grounds 
on which the bishop acted. That you have been removed from 
your curacy is plain; that you are exceedingly sore in consequence 
is undeniable; and it is equally manifest that you are determined 
to move Acheron m your behalf: but in furtherance of this 
desire apply not to your Bible; you can adduce no evidence 
that will warrant indiscriminate censure on a sacred function, 
charges of tyranny on a recent law, or a railing accusation against 
the practice and discipline of the Church. What more could be 
said against it by its most avowed and inveterate enemies, than the 
charges you have with diligence collected, and with such acrimony 
published, it may not be easy to determine. ‘The clergy, in gene- 
ral, are actuated by other motives; and are aware, that their most 
amiable characteristic, as well as the professed aim and end of 
their preaching, is peace. He, therefore, that assumes to himself 
the credit and weight due to half the order, and boldly avers that 
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the law which was enacted to preserve unity, to correct abuses, 
and to defend the clergy from the sly and insidious traps of the 
common informer, is a * bad faw,” can neither be considered mild 
nor harmless. His temper must be violent, (remember the publi- 
cation is anonymous, and that I can have no personal resentment 
to gratify) his passions warm and impetuous; and his remarks, 
and the language in which he clothes them, are calculated unques- 
tionably to do incalculable harm. How the “ origin of a sacred 
function” can be affected, or its truth and credit compromised, by 
the character and novel conduct, as you assert, of a few individuals, 
(supposing their character impaired, and their conduct improper, 
which I by no means admit,) must be left to the decision of others. 
Our articles, to which you appeal with such confidence, tell us, 
the unworthiness of the minister hinders not the effect of the sacra- 
ments: neither can the execution of the authority with which the 
law invests bishops, (even if it were unduly invested) be justly con- 
sidered a8 “‘ a dereliction of those duties which are mauifestly 
required at their hands.” 

You invite us to “ compare the evidence of scripture with the 
measures now pursued by our Christian fathers,” and aflirm, “ we 
shall perceive a painful contrast between them, and shall be struck 
with the alarming deviation from both the theory and practice of 
the Bible.” The theory of the Bible, I believe, is not to be 
learnt from the scanty records, or rather scattered evidences, (and 
we could expect no other) which are to be found in scripture, of 
the discipline and practice of the primitive Church. ‘The epistles, 
which are admitted into the sacred canon, were written after the 
ascension of our blessed Lord ; they are wisely limited to a very 
small number, and give a very confined insight into the usage and 
ordinances of the early Christians. ‘They inform us, indeed, that 
the Apostles exercised authority over the Churches they had plauted ; 
and when their duty called them into distant regions, they left suc- 
cessors, as were Titus and ‘Timothy, who might ordain, and execute 
every function which belonged to the superintendence of the 
Church. But what was their particular practice, or the theory, as 
you term it, by which they were actuated, no one, out of the scrip- 
tures, has ever attempted to explam. I have little doubt, that if 
their characters had been attacked so rudely, and the due exercise 
of their functions had been so unequivocally called in question, as 
have been those of their successors at the present hour, those who 
libelled them would have been removed from their stations, and 
that their licence to preach would have been revoked. Of this, 
I think, we have pretty clear evidence, in what is recorded of St. 
Paul’s conduct towards Hymeneus and Alexander, a case to which 
you yourself refer, though I can discover no trace of any forensic 
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proceedings ; nor do I believe the Apostle’s conduct was ever con- 
sidered arbitrary, unjust, or tyrannical. Though the punishment 
was rather more severe, and its consequences more lamentable, 
than the removal of a stipendiary curate. I readily admit, that 
“ St. Paul would not have spoken so openly‘and so severely of 
these bad men, if his own conduct towards them had not been free 
from the attacks of reproach and reprehension:” nor can I believe, 
that among “ the numerous cases of clergy dismissed by our spi- 
ritual governors,” that these spiritual governors would “ state by 
name, in their official and public ministrations, the curates whom 
they had banished from their dioceses,” unless they too had been 
convinced, that their own conduct towards these curates had not 
been free from the merited attacks of reproach and reprehension, 
Where these numerous cases are to be found, it would have been 
candid and charitable in you to have told us. They have not Ff 
occurred within my own observation, nor do [ find them in the 
public prints. We in this neighbourhood thought, and do still FF 
think, (for we are not inclined to alter our opimions upon anony- | 
mous information) that the affairs of the Church are well con- | 
ducted ; and also, that the number of Church people is as great | 
now as it ever was. We donot deny that there are more dissenters; | 
but whoever reflects on the vast increase of our population, and || 
the want of provision for this increase in our Churches, till very | 
lately, will not be surprised that their ranks have increased. Few 
pious churchmen would entertain much apprehension from dis- 
senters, however widely they may differ from them in sentiment, 
if their dissent were not occasionally blown into hatred by the 
pestilential breath of false brethren in the Church. If the Church 
falls, it will be by mines which have been constructed by her own 
professed members; by the weakness which profligacy, scandal, 
and mortified pride, simultaneously produce. 

Nothing seems to offend you more strongly than the “ singular 
inconsistence,” as you call it, ‘“‘ of the clause of the Act of Par- 
liament affecting curates with the provision of the same Act 
relative to incumbents.” You aver, “ that the provision relative 
to the incumbent is at perfect antipodes with the clause affecting 
curates ; and that this difference is truly astonishing.” I think } 
need not go so far as the antipodes to prove, that the Act of Par- 
liament, in this respect, is framed in the spirit of justice. Nor do 
1 feel any astonishment, that there should be some difference as to 
the mode of removing a curate frem a stipendiary office which he 
obtained by the appointment of the incumbent, and which he will 
find little difficulty in resuming elsewhere ; and a deprivation from 
a benefice, which would strip a clergyman of his bread and cha- 
racter, and form an insuperable bar to his obtaining preferment 
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during the rest of his life. This surely affords some reason why 
a “ premonition should be required to a rector, and not to the 
curate.” Notwithstanding your shrewd sarcasm with respect to 
residence, and that you “ especially” remark that “ the non- 
resident violates an express Act of Parliament, knowingly and 
designedly ;” which you would have us believe, [ suppose, is “ mild 
and harmless,” and by no means intended to paralyse our answer, 
aud to overwhelm the employers of stipendiary curates with the 
current of public opinion, and to pour on them vulgar contempt. 
Pray, if there were no non-resident incumbents, where would be 
the curates? And how would deserving young men, without in- 
terest, ever get into the Church? Your cause must be poor, in- 
deed, if you are compelied to apply to the fashion of the times, 
aud re-echo the hollow clamor, which has been insidiously 
raised, and ignorantly supported, with respect to nou-residence. 
That man’s mind must be cast im no common mould who is non- 
resident by choice: and if he were, the difficulties of obtaining 
alicence are, by the law which you term arbitrary, unjust, and 
tyrannical, so numerous, as in most cases to present an insur- 
mountable obstacle to his wish. But this remark aptly follows, 
aud is framed in the same spirit of liberality as the assertion, for 
which 1, from my heart, believe there is not the smallest ground : 
—« We have known various cases of rectors (who did not hke to 
reside, and could not well frame an adequate plea for a licence,) 
Wherein the bishop has actual/y volunteered his kind services, and 
offered tu levy the penalties incurred, and return the money, for 
the sake of preventing prosecutions by other persons.” Can this 
waked, unsupported, and libellous affirmation, proceed from a man 
who appeals to incumbents as his brethren: who “ looks up to 
bishops as his advisers, protectors, and friends !!!” 

You more than once desire us to pause, and reflect on the 
substance of your pamphlet. Here I am compelled. I cannot, 
at once, recover the concern and astonishment with which I have 
been struck, at the lamentable perception, that there exists a bro- 
ther, who has been so lost in the maze of his own passions, as to 
suppose that the public would give credence to a nameless charge, 
which affects the character, and would destroy the usefulness of his 
own order, and break down the reliance, which every good citizen 
puts on the provisions of the legislature, the laws of the kingdom, 
and the credit of the state. 

The contents of your fourth chapter are presumed to establish the 
position, that “ the execution of theCurates’ Act is contrary to the 
acknowledged ends of punishment.” This is the first time I have 
ever met with the assertion, that the Curates’ Act formed part of 
our penal code. 1 had supposed it had been enacted for bettering 
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the condition of the curates. We all know, that since it has become 
a statute, their stipends have been in many casestrebly increased. | 
cannot find that their punishments, (if the word must be used, though 
the infliction and the desert of punishment is rare,) —I cannot find that 
punishment is severer than before. ‘The punishment you complain 
of is a summary dismissal from their cures at the will of the 
diocesan. You must be young, indeed, not to be aware, that 
previous to this “ tyrannical law,” as you term it, a curate’s con- 
dition was much more unstable. Before the late statutes were 
enacted, curates were seldom licensed. ‘They were removed, as 
they were appointed, by the incumbents : and were paid, not by 
stipends fixed by parliament, but by the best bargain they could 
make. Far am I from maintaiming the justice or propriety of this 
practice; [ only mention it to prove, that the condition of the 
curates is much ameliorated; and that the legislature designed asa 
favor the clause which prevents their removal without the consent 
of the diocesan. Nor 1s their removal always to be regarded as a 
punishment ; in many cases it operates to their advantage. For no 
one can be said to be advantageously situated, where a party is 
formed against him, or where his residence creates or foments 
discord and hate. You yourself will own, that a parish priest can 
do little good where the parishioners are divided, and where his 
conduct, his preaching, or his opinions, form a line of separation. 
A clergyman should be a peace-maker, and should willingly forego 
any emolument, rather than present an obstacle to reconciliation : 
above all, he should not promote faction. Most men of meek and 
gentle tempers would keep out of the way of contention, and would 
be glad that they had the power to change their residence, which is 
privilege allowed to a curate, which an incumbent has not. But 
even admitting that the removal of a curate, by the bishop, is a 
punishmenf; to what does it amount? A curacy is never consi- 
dered a permanent station. ‘The world is all before him. And 
while there are “ knowingly and designedly violators of an express 
Act of Parliament,” as you charitably term non-resident incumbents, 
he will never want employment: especially if he be, as are the 
clergymen in whose case you take such fraternal, [ will not say 
selfish, interest, “ endowed with every adequate requisite that can 
furnish the understanding, and every qualification which can adorn 
the character or grace the profession of a minister of Christ, and 
of the Church of England.” Poor priests, if you become bishops, 
or even incumbents, how are you changed ! 

I shouldnot do justice to the contents of your fourth chapter, if I 
were to pass over the giaring placard, which has not less dazzled 
my eyes by the manner and size in which it is printed, than it has 
startled my understanding, and done violence to the reverence with 
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which I have been accustomed to hold the decrees of the legislature, 
and the principles which have been thought to guide every man of 
honesty, conscience, and good faith. You maintain, “ there is a 
law which makes it penal in every curate, not to conform to the 
will and pleasure of his diocesan, which it is absolutely and utterly 
impossible for him to know!!!’ Unhappy order of men, you are 
indeed a proscribed cast! But will any man put his hand on 
his heart, and say, This is true? No. It is law nowhere. ‘The 
penalties incurred and enforced for such fancied crimes are no~- 
where found: not even in Turkey or Japan, though you would 
compare the despotic and lawless tyranny practised there with 
the mild statutes of your native land. ‘The accusation is not 
supported by any case mentioned or visibly alluded to, even in your 
own pamphlet ; and as you write in the name of all the curates in 
England, it is fair to suppose no proof can be adduced. Where 
can we find, that any curatehas been dismissed at the mere will and 
pleasure of the diocesan, without something having been objected 
against him, which, in the bishop’s judgment, rendered his removal 
conducive to the good of the Church, and to the furtherance of 
Christian peace? It is, we grant, absolutely and utterly impossible 
for any man to know the will and pleasure of another, where that 
will and pleasure is variable, and subject to sudden starts of 
caprice. But no man, but yourself, Sir, ever imputed to our 
bishops such unreasonableness, injustice, and cruelty. No one, 
I believe, ever beard of their interfering in a parish, and of dismiss- 
ing the stipendiary curate, without application from some of the 
parishioners, or of the incumbent: nor does it appear, that you 
have yourself, But your anger has blinded your understanding, and 
run away with your judgment, and so far distracted your caution, 
that you betray as much virulence against the legislature as your 
diecesan, whom, in all legal and honest things, you seem to forget, 
you swore to obey, For, immediately after the dictum, which is 
printed in capital letters, to inform us, [ suppose, that on it rests 
the weight of your appeal, and most of your arguments hinge, you 
endeavour to direct the censure of the public against the decrees of 
parliament, and assert, “‘ It may be fairly doubted, whether any of 
therescripts of the Vatican, or the ex post facto laws of the oracles 
of infallibility, have more of the genuine nature of arbitrary and 
gratuitous punishment inherent in them, than has the sixty-niuth 
clause of the 57th of George LIL.” 

The clause is simply this, “ And be it further enacted, that is, if 
shall be lawful for the bishop of the diocese to license any curate 
who is or shall be actually employed by the rector, vicar, or other 
micumbent of any church or chapel, although no express nomina- 
tion of such curate shall have been made to such bishop by the said 
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rector, vicar, or other incumbent; and that the bishop shall have 
power to revoke, summarily and without process, any licence granted 
to any curate employed in his diocese, or subject to his jurisdiction, 
by virtue of this Act, and to remove such curate for any cause 
which shall appear to such bishop to be good and reasonable ; 
subject, nevertheless, to an appeal to the archbishop of the province, 
and to be determined in a summary manner.” 

If it had not been manifest that you are not an incumbent, it 
might have been doubted, whether the first part of the clause, which 
renders it lawful for the bishop of the diocese to license any curate 
who is employed by the incumbent without his nomination, had 
not been the object of your taunt : and as suon as the transmutation 
you speak of, from ‘“ adangerous curate, into an innocent and 
useful rector,” is effected, it probably will. But the galling part of 
the statute now is evidently this :—That the bishop shall have power 
to revoke summarily any licence that may have been granted toa 
curate in his diocese, and remove him, for any cause which shall 
appear to such bishop just and reasonable. 1 would ask any true 
son of the Church, any man whose education, prejudices, or terest 
did not render him hostile to episcopacy, what power would re- 
main to the bishops if this clause had been cancelled : if they could 
exercise no discretion in a point so essential to the peace and order 
of the Church, and to the spiritual welfare of the parishes in their 
several dioceses? Besides, an appeal lies from the bishop to the 
metropolitan; the revocation must be registered, and a copy of 
it sent to the parish officers. What means can be taken, consistent 
with the credit and peace of the Church, better adapted to prevent 
secret influence or undue partiality than this? Will any bishop so 
far lose sight of his own respectability, and the fairness of his cha- 
racter, as to subject himself to charges so serious in their nature, so 
mischievous in their consequences, as those, which are spread before 
the public in the Curates’ Appeal; merely to gratify the rancor 
of others, or out of his own whim and caprice? No one ever 
thought so. Nor would it now be imputed to the fathers of the 
Church, if you, Sir, had not beeninfluénced by motives, which I most 
unwillingly impute to any man, but which the temper and lan- 
guage of your appeal render obvious to the mind. | feel it incum- 
bent on me again to press on your conviction, that as your pamphlet 
is anonymous, you cannot justly charge me with indulging in per- 
sonal invective. I declare most solemnly, | know neither your name 
nor character ; nor am I aware of the diocese or prelate, to whom 
you principally allude. And as your charges are multiplied, and 
many of them have a similar tendency, I am equally guiltless of 
unnecessary repetition. I meet your accusations as | read them; 
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and endeavour to weigh with fairness your arguments, as they occur 
to my eye. 

All you have said concerning punishment, and its extreme 
severity, falls to the ground, and is answered, in my opinion, by 
your own declaration, that you “ only wish to enjoy the same 
privileges as a curate, which you do as a citizen.” For | absolutely 
deny the assertion, that “ the citizen and the clergyman are not 
known by the same laws, and are not allowed a community of privi- 
leges.” You say, “ the citizen is free; the curate a slave, and a 
slave under the most extraordinary and oppressive circumstances ; 
such as you are confident the nation could not endure six months, 
if a considerable number of any other class of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects were dealt with in the same way.” Allow me to give you the 
same hint which you so kindly give your readers. Be not 
“startled at the” conviction, which must at once flash upon your 
mind, when you are called to the recollection, that a very 
considerable number of his Majesty’s subjects are accustomed 
toa much more arbitrary mode of dismissal, and have always 
been, sinCe society has been formed. What think you of the 
“ arbitrary law” which allows one citizen, (your fondness for 
this word renders it necessary for me to use it, and by the 
tendency of your publication your predilection for it is suffi- 
ciently explained)— W hat think you of the law,and general practice, 
of dismissing our servants without assigning any reason, and fre- 
quently without a shadow of a crmme. The laws of every nation 
allow one citizen to dismiss another who is his stypendiary, If he 
pays him for his services he 1s allowed to remove him, and procure 
another, who he may suppose is more attached to his mterest. ‘This 
I believe is the case in every rank of society, except with respect to 
stipendiary curates. The legislature, out of kinduess to them, has 
wisely and liberally taken them out of their employers’ power, and 
placed them under the bishop’s jurisdiction. And it is this indul- 
gence which is the sole object of your complaint. It is painful to 
me to wound the feelings of any man, particularly of persons of the 
same rank and condition as myself. And I should be truly con- 
cerned, if this observation gave the least offence to the mind of any 
— who may happen to be engaged as a stipendiary curate. 

trust every man of candor will forgive this comparison between 
the inferior clergy, and citizens in the lower ranks of society; and 
will admit, that it has been wrung from me by your own unwar- 
ranted language, and the urgency of the case. I will dwell on it no 
longer; nor would I mention the analogy at all, if you had not 
triumphed in the seemingly unanswerable assertion, that “ it is 
absolutely impossible to conceive any thing more truly arbitrary and 
despotic, “ than the power of removal by the diocesan: if y®u 
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did not with exultation “ repeat the declaration, and reiterate the 
complaint.” 

The proposition at the head of your fifth chapter is more 
pointed, though perbaps not bolder than others, viz. ‘ The 
manner in which this Act is put in execution is inconsistent 
with every rational design of the British legislature, in its forma- 
tion.” 

The design of the legislature, in every Act which has been 
passed respecting curates, has evidently been to better their condi- 
tion; and the manner in which the laws have been put in execution, 
I affirm, has been consistent with the design. Many poor super- 
anauated incumbents have acquiesced in it without complaint. Or 
if they complained at all, it has been to their diocesan ; who hardly 
dares to relieve them, lest he should incur public censure, from the 
bold, the vehement, and the inexperienced : from those who, when 
employed as substitutes in the place of an infirm incumbent, 
greedily seize on house, garden, aud every comfort which belongs 
to him ; the quietretreatof hisdeclining years ; the fruit from trees, 
which in better times his own hands have raised. ‘The curate, (such 
as you describe) demands the greater part, nay, the whole of his 
emoluments, and would mercilessly turn him adrift, ‘This will, and 
must, be the condition, or fearful prospect, of one half of the 
clergy, if the law which you style arbitrary, despotic, and tyrannical, 
be put in unmitigated execution. You know, as well as | do, that 
the moiety of the livings in this kingdom do not amount in value to 
the maximum assigned to the curates. And the law of which you 
complain allows the curate the whole of the living in many cases. 
Where is the incumbent to go? How is he to live? You will 
answer, He may remain in the vicarage house. But how is he to 
be supported? “ You take his life, when you take the means 
whereby he lives.” In fact, if he be blind, or paralytic, or visited 
with any other affliction, he can go nowhere, if the bishop's 
power be not discretionary, exceptto the common receptacle of the 
helpless—the parish workhouse. And there I fear you would 
gladly see him, if he be convicted of the crime of being beneficed. 
For this it is that has given birth to your indecent publication; 
you have been goaded by disappointment, and to render your 
weapons .of offence more formidable, you would make us believe 
that they are in more hands than your own. You complain of 
inconsisteucy in the conduct of your superiors. Is it con- 
sistent with openness, and candor, and truth, to write in the name 
of a body of men, very few of whom, if any, can have been 
acquainted with your intentions ; and when, to most of your doc- 
trines and principles, a large proportion of them are decidedly 
averse ¢ 
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But this defect in your pamphlet is inconsiderable,in comparison 
with the mischiefs which may be produced by your querulous and 
unqualified assertions, My business is with them, and with the 
corollaries which would inevitably result from them, if proved. 
If you had contrasted the precarious tenure on chick: stipendiary 
curates held their offices twenty-five years ago with their condition at 
this time, you would not have been put to the necessity of supposing 
any “ reasons for the Act.” ‘Their contmuance on their cures was 
then generally measured by the will of the incumbent: and if he 
had any friend or relation, whom he wished to serve, and to supply 
his place in the parish, he was not thought arbitrary if he desired 
his stipendiary to quit. This was, I allow, a hardship, and very 
properly constituted a reason for enacting a law for the curate’s 
security ; surely much more fair and satisfactory than “ the con- 
sideration of punishing offenders.” ‘The only offenders that the 
statute punishes are incumbents. The Act, which you designate 
as having “‘ more of the genuine nature of arbitrary and gratuitous 
punishment than the rescripts of the Vatican, or the ex post facto 
oracles of infallibility,” is intitled “ An Act for enforcing the 
residence of spiritual persons on their benefices, and for the support 
and maintenance of stipendiary curates.” ‘The design of the legis- 
lature clearly was to render the curate independent of his employer. 
And it not only completely does this ; but in small livings it puts 
the curate in the incumbent’s place. It gives him, as I have before 
remarked, the whole income of the living; and leaves the vicar 
nothing but the responsibility of providing for the duty of the 
parish, in case the curate should choose to quit it. It leaves him 
the cure of souls, without allowing him to appoint another substi- 
tute, even if he think in his conscience that his place would be 
better filled, and the ill effects of his infirmities superseded, by the 
choice of another representative. Say not here, that | am com- 
plaining of the provisions of the Act. 1 am aware, if it had been 
worded otherwise, equally bad consequences might have ensued. J 
set not up iy opinion against the decrees of the legislature ; but 
am anxious to convince the world, that the Acts of Parliament, 
which have been enacted within these 25 years, relauve to the 
government of the Church, have a gieat bias towards the curates’ 
interest ; and contribute essentially to increase their comfort, and 
to establish the independence and respectability of their station 
and character. The fact, indeed, is undeniable, that their stipends 
have been doubly increased, that their claim to the house and 
garden is allowed, that they are entirely independent of tne rector, 
and in many, and as the old incumbents drop, in most cases, that 
their condition is much better than that of half the beneficed clergy 
in the kingdom. With respect to small livings, when the incumbent 
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is superannuated, or otherwise rendered incapable of performing 
the duty of his parish, he may be said (if the strong language in 
which you indulge may be allowed) to be little else than the 
steward or the tithe-taker for the curate. The incumbent collects 
the tithes, incurs all the odium which unhappily attaches to that 
mode of payment, keeps the curate’s house in repair for bim; his 
widow or orphans are saddled with dilapidations after his death ; he 
is compelled to pay over all his emoluments to a man over whom 
he has no control, who enjoys all the comforts of his station, and 
leaves him nothing but—responsibility. It is irrefragable, that 
the only hope, the only chance of preserving a part of his income, 
of retaining any prop to his declining age, is the discretionary 
power which the law gives to the diocesan. But which one half 
of bis profession (according to your estimate) would refuse him. 

It should be remembered too, that small or moderate livings are 
generally given to curates, as the reward of good conduct; to men 
who have little or no interest in the state, but whose labors, and 
quiet usefulness, have given them a claim to the nouce of their 
patron: yei this must be wrested from the poor incumbent, if sick- 
ness or mftirmity ensue, or the strength of his constitution surpass 
that of his mental powers. He is to be stripped ofall; the visitations 
of providence are to be considered as crimes ; and he is to be left 
to sustain the accumulated weight of age, helplessness, and poverty, 
bereft of those means, which he fondly thought would have com- 
fortably, though they never could have splendidly, supported him. 
This, in the common course of events, must be a frequent case 
within a very few years. And yet “the pretence that bishops 
sought the curates’ good is not justified by facts.” Why, Sir, the 
curates of the present day are the very people who will hereafter 
have to complain, that their benefices are taken from them. And 
if their complaints be couched in language similar to that which 
is put into their mouths now, “ the legislature, the bishops and the 
public,” will have no reason to admire the quiet forbearance and 
patient meekness of the inferior clergy. 

‘© That the laborer is worthy of bis hire” no one will dispute ; 
it “ is a maxim,” to use your own words, “ as accordant with the 
meee of humanity and justice, as it is with the Scriptures. 

ut what,” you ask, “ is the history of this case? And what is 
the fact, as it now stands?” I have already stated it; and will 
compress it in a single sentence. After a clergyman is past his 
labor, lie shall be, de facto, superseded by a curate, who shall have 
power to leave his cure whenever he thinks fit, who shall take the 
whole emolureent of the living, and leave the old superannuated 
laborer nothing to subsist upon. 


Your cases 1 must beg to pass sub silentio ; not as irresistible 
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arguments in support of your appeal; for they might be met by 
numerous others, more hard and distressing to incumbents; but 
because | think it culpable to expose the frailties of my own order; 
because | remember the rebuke of St. Paul: “ There is utterly a 
fault among you, because you go to law one with another: why 
do ye not rather take wrong?” If the primitive Christians were 
blamed by an Apostle, for asserting their rights in Courts of Law, 
what would have been said to those, who stirred up strife, and 
appealed to a whole kingdom, when their superiors determined any 
point against them? Perhaps I am wrong in speaking of your 
superiors. If we may judge by the tenor of your language, you 
own none: for in boldness we cannot conceive that of the copper- 
smith of Ephesus to exceed it. Could those who withstood the 
Apostles have said more, than you have said of the bishops? 
“ They have no evidence upon which to prove our guilt; and ther 
conduct makes it manifest that they have not.” 

I have already intimated my opinion, and I trust it rests on solid 
grounds, that a removal of a curate may be expedient and proper, 
without proof, or suspicion of actual guilt. But allowing that 
something may have been alleged against you, though it have been 
by “a knot of atheists,” you have not told us plainly and fairly 
what that something is. You assert that the bishops assume guilt 
without evidence. You assume, in those to whom you appeal, a 
knowledge of a criminal charge, where no crime may have been 
imputed to you. Surely it would have been consistent with the 
candor you claim, and wish to appear to exercise, to tell us the 
real state of the case. Certainly you must be aware of what was 
said against you by the “ profaue and bad characters in your own 
parish!” Why do you hide the accusation? You complain of 
tyranny, and refuse to say upon what pretence that tyranny was 
exerted. You speak of charges, but conceal their shape and 
nature. When a man is disarmed, it is fair to turn his own weapons 
against him. I shall, therefore, retort your own words upon you. 
Your conduct in publishing your appeal, and especially in en- 
deavouring to make it considered as the act of the whole body of 
curates, when you cannot prove, that you are joined by a single 
member of that truly respectable and useful class of men, “ in 
whichever way we view it, is wholly indefensible.” You have done 
“ either too much or too little ; too much, if you cannot prove” 
by facts; by open, clear, notorious facts, that you have been 
unjustly treated: “ and too little if you can.” Your accusations 
are too general; your language inflammatory. ‘The world will 
not be content with charges without evidence ; nor will it allow 
that to be authority, proof, or conclusion, which rests on informa- 
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tion that is anonymous; but will impute the charges to intemperate 
rancor and merited chagrin. 

Having examined your arguments thus far with the candor you 
claim; though I cannot admit you have put “ the same liberal con. 
struction on the spirit and practice of the ‘ known laws and honest 
judges” of your country; I think myself warranted to deny the 
assumption on which your most serious question is grounded, 
«* Why,” you ask, “ are curates shut out from the rights and 
privileges of other subjects, when their conduct affords no ground 
for such an exclusion?’ I trust 1 have made it appear that they 
are shut out from no rights and privileges which are allowed 
to the generality of his Majesty’s subjects. And I am quite 
ready to admit, that, if they were, “ the sentiments and habits of 
the general body” afford no ground for such an exclusion. I deny, 
as flatly as yourself, that they have done any thing to forfeit the 
rights of Englishmen; and f£ also deny that ‘ they live under a 
continued suspension, or rather abolition, of the Habeas Corpus.” 
I allow it to be “ an undeniable truth, that the curates of England 
have proved themselves to be loyal, regular, diligent, orthodox, 
and moral; that they have shown themselves (in times too that have 
been tremendously alarming) ta be both true Britons and good 
Churchmen.” But I cannot allow that any law which has been 
recently enacted, has any affinity to the suspension of that palla- 
dium of our liberties, to which, in my opinion, you so unnecessarily 
refer. The Habeas Corpus Act was passed to prevent the tedious 
or improper confinement of any Englishman : under the operation 
of it no man can be imprisoned for any length of time, without 
being brought to tral. A curate, if he were ifmprisoned, would 
have the benefit of the Act as fully as any other subject. How 
does a removal from a curacy assimilate to the suspension of this 
law? ‘The fact is, you felt yourself called upon to put a strong 
case; and you knew of none that would awaken public attention, 
or alarm the country more than a reference to this. In the same 
strain of vehemence you ask questions that are needless, and on 
points that have seldom, if they have ever, been subjects of dispute. 
Who ever asserted that the curates of England were “ democratical, 
schismatical, or heretical?” If they had been, or had been so 
supposed, would so many Acts of Parliament have been recently 
enacted for their support’ What would you say, if the few, the 
very few, subaltern officers, whose names we sometimes see in the 
Gazette, as superseded, were to maintain, that by thus depriving 
them of their commissions, the government virtually asserted that 
all of the same rank as themselves were disloyal, and improper to 
be employed in the service of their country? Would it not at 
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once strike you, that they were endeavouring to prop up their own 
characters by libelling their superiors, by making their own cause 
common with the profession, whose principles and conduct were 
diametrically opposite to their own? 

The case of every man, whose success in life is impeded by 
untoward circumstances, whether they are the effects of misfortune, 
or of inconsiderate conduct, is always, by himself, regarded as one 
of “ extreme hardship.” But [ have proved that the curate’s 
case is not “ without parallel :” and [ trust we need not recur to 
“the conduct of the Jews towards our Saviour,” nor that of the 
Pharisees towards St. Paul, to prove that it is not ‘ without 
precedent.” You are fond of primitive examples; let me refer 
you to the practice of the Church, as soon as it had assumed a 
regular form. You will find that the bishop’s leave was necessary 
to warrant any one to preach in his diocese. Cave, in the 8th ch. 
of his Primitive Christianity, asserts, and proves from good authority, 
“ though presbyters by their ordination had a power conferred upon 
them to administer holy things, yet, after that the Church was settled 
upon foundations of- order and regularity, they did not usually 
exercise this power within any diocese, without leave and authority 
from the bishop.” It may not be amiss to request your attention 
to this author’s remark respecting the conduct of the inferior clergy 
in these early times. He tells us; ** when some of them began to 
take too much upon them, to distribute the sacrament before the 
bishop or presbyter, and to take place among the presbyters, the 
Council of Nice took notice of it, as a piece of bold and saucy 
usurpation, severely commanded them to know their place, and to 
contain themselves within their own bounds and measures.” His 
description of the authority and duties of a bishop is so plain and 
pertinent, that I trust I shall be excused in transcribing it. “ The 
main work and office of a bishop was to teach and instruct the 
people, to administer the sacraments, to absolve penitents, to 
eject and excommunicate obstinate and incorrigible offenders, to 
preside in the assemblies of the clergy, to ordain inferior officers 
in the Church, to call them to account, and to suspend, or deal 
with them according to the nature of the offence; to urge the 
observance of ecclesiastical laws, and to appoint and institute such 
indifferent rites, as were for the decent and orderly administration 
of his Church.” “ These, and many more, were the unquestionable 
rights and duties of the episcopal office.” And in treating of the 
office and authority of a primate, his words are “ to him the last 
determination of all appeals, from all the provinces, in differences 
of the clergy, and the sovereign care of all the diocese, for sundry 
points of spiritual government, did belong.” So that it appears 
the process you complain of is not “ without rule,” nor without 
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precedent. It is not contrary to “ every moral code, and every 
civil usage ;” but is strictly consonant with the constitution and 
practice of the primitive Church. Because you consider your own 
case a hard one, you are induced to suppose every exertion of 
ecclesiastical authority “ arbitrary, unjust, and tyrannical.” And 
though your pamphlet is written with as much point as acrimony, 
you often forget yourself; you imagine some evils which could 
have no existence; and augment the weight of others, which 
ought not to influence the determination of the diocesan. Who 
would have expected, after maintaining in one page, that “ the 
eloquence of Cicero, and the vehemence of Demosthenes, might 
be well employed in pourtraying the mischiefs of this system ; or 
rather the divine ardor and holy energy of St. John and St. Paul;” 
you would dwell, in the very next, on the domestic and parochial 
evils attached to the removal of a clergyman, who “ had married 
a lady, all whose connexions lived in the town?’ And what 
occasion was there for those marks of admiration, when you inform 
us, that the petition of the curate’s friends in the parish did not 
affect the decision of the bishop, nor induce him to swerve from 
the principles, on which no doubt so unpleasant and necessary an 
exertion of authority was grounded, and that his reply was “ [ 
cannot permit him to remain curate among you!!!” Does not 
this prove, if it prove any thing, that there were urgent reasons 
why ke should not: and that much “ ecclesiastical mischief” would 
probably have resulted from the prelate’s wavering in the execu- 
tion of his duty, and of listening to the numerous comexions of 
the curate’s wife ? 

Instead of the “ summary judgment” you repfobate so severely, 
would you wish these cases to be tried by a jury of the parishioners ? 
Iam led to suppose so, by a remark in the earlier part of your 
pamphlet, “ that trial by law and by jury is a fair, reasonable, and 
necessary mode of conviction.” A position which no Englishman 
will deny in civil and criminal cases; but which never has. been 
resorted to, nor ever can, with propriety and usefulness, in matters 
purely spiritual. ‘“ ‘This would introduce mischiefs of a very seri- 
ous nature indeed ;” and be absolutely “‘ destructive of the unity of 
the Church.” Though the Bible be the statute book of every man’s 
conscience, while the modes of interpretation are so various, it 
cannot be expected that twelve men in humble life, and taken 
fairly and indiscriminately out of society, would be unanimous in 
determining a point of doctrine. They would not probably read 
a single page of the Bible with precisely similar feelings ; how then 
can we suppose that they would accord in their decision, and in- 
terpret abstruse doctrines alike? Nothing could tend more “ to 
the destruction of the established rules aud laws of the Church :” 
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except, perhaps, the practice of exciting discord and dislike among 
the people, whenever an individual thinks himself ill-used or 
slighted; and the extraordinary method of assuming the name, 
weight and character of one half of a profession; and of claiming 
merit with it by libelling the other half; by shooting the arrows of 
calumny guarded by the shield of an anonymous publication, and 
then asserting that they are fair weapons of controversy, and the 
proper means to procure favor and redress. | sincerely wish you 
could as innocently retreat behind the panoply of conscience, 
“ wais ws umo uytepa,” and derive any consolation in reflecting that 
any good effect could be produced by the publication of your 
appeal. I greatly fear the poison will widely circulate, and you 
may heve reason to repent your rashness, if, indeed, there remain 
in you any spark of attachment to the Church. 

Without turning back to the pages I have already examined, 
which no one will deny are plentifully larded with abuse,- I would 
ask any unprejudiced person, whether he thinks, ‘that anything 
can have a greater tendency to create or perpetuate dislike to our 
establishment, than such assertions as the following, joined, as they 
are, with innuendos, which, though they seemingly grow out of the 
subject, are of a most deleterious nature, and must have a fatal 
effect on the simplicity of every unguarded churchman’s heart. 
“ A few persons in the parish, whose hostility to the curate pro- 
cured his dismissal, against the earnest solicitations of hundreds in 
his favor, are of so bad a character for drunkenness, profaneness, 
and neglect of divine worship, that, by the established rules and 
laws, both of Church and State, they ought to be severely punished : 
yet so implicitly does the bishop rely upon the information he has 
received, that he pays not the least regard either to the good 
character of the curate, or to the bad character of his accusers, 
though he has been made particularly acquainted with them both! !” 
“Through the attention paid by bishops to information against 
curates, the most indisputable for churchmanship, loyalty and good 
character, the merest bigot, or the man the most notorious for 
profaneness and infidelity, has it in his power to remove a curate 
almost at pleasure.”—* The conclusion is, that such bishop is not 
sincere in his profession.”—“ What are we to expect from mimis- 
ters of religion, who can thus approach the altar of God, in the 
very first instance, with a lie in their right hand ?’—* One of two 
results we deem inevitable, in proportion as this system, now be- 
come so rampant, is pursued:—Either the population of our 
parishes, afier repeated repulses and disappointments, will be 
disgusted, and go over to the dissenters ; or, if they continue in the 
Church, will become indifferent, fawning, and hypocritical.” What 
do you suppose, Sir, will be the result of your own appeal? Can 
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anything contribute more to destroy unity? Can any language 
“tend more to relax moral obligation ;” “ to degrade the bishops 
in the eyes of the world;” “ to introduce political evils ;” “ to 
promote disaffection and disse nti ” 

Your “ concluding address” I do not think it incumbent or pro- 
per for any single man to answer. It is directed principally to 
those whose authority is unquestionable. With what feelings the 
legislature will receive your appeal against “ an arbitrary law” 
recently enacted, it is not for me to predict. Equally impertinent 
would it be to form a judgment of what the archbishops and 
bishops may reply, who, you assert, “ punish men for believing what 
they profess, and dog what they ought ;” and whose whole pro- 
ceedings “ are unseriptural, unconstitutional, and highly derogatory 
to equity and common seuse.” Your address to the clergy also [ 
consider as better passed over, if we would retain those ** feelings” 
and “* sympathies,” which ought always to be cherished by men of 
the same profession, more especially if that profession lead them 
to think soberly, and to promote harmony and universal peace. 
My aim in this examination of your appeal has been the investiga- 
tion of truth, without descending to personal invective, or being 
biassed by private opinion. Sorry should | be, if | were supposed 
to believe you, as you assert you have been treated, “ as the very 
worst of men.” | have already said, that I consider your appeal 
inconsiderate; and I sincerely wish that your talents had been 
employed in a better cause ; and that every member of our sacred 
order would remember, and practically follow, the apostle’s advice. 
** Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory, but in lowliness 
of mind let each esteem other better than themselves.” 

That you may be soon aware of the impropriety of your attack 
on the ordinances of your Church and the laws of your country; 
and that you will endeavour to counteract the mischief, which your 
appeal is assuredly calculated to produce, is the sincere wish of 
him, who, though he bas felt it his duty to expose the fallacy of 
your arguments, will never, he trusts, be induced to “ count you 
as an enemy, but would rather admonish you as a brother.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tar exercise of the judging faculty by which we distinguish the 
beautiful and harmonious in objects, the agreeable in feeling, or 
which even determines in us the sentiment of moral approbation, 
is not altogether improperly named, after the lowest of the senses, 
TasTE, since this sense is that in which the agreeable is first dis- 
closed, and that in which the mind is first excited to distinguish and 
to choose when animal nature in man is barely raised above the 
vegetal. 

Taste, therefore, extends with propriety to every object of sense; 
and, doing so, it must have a principle by which it is identified 
in each of the senses; and it is the chief business of the following 
Essay to point out this principle, and to indicate that analogy by 
which the sensible sciences are more intimately related and con- 
nected among themselves, and more remotely with the whole family 
of the sciences. 

We have attempted to demonstrate, in preceding Essays, the 
ground upon which this analogy reclines, and to illustrate it by 
the coincidences of the physical or material sciences, through 
which we have been conducted in natural order to the Aésthetical 
or sensible.' 

JEsTHETICs, in the widest acceptation, denotes that genus of 
science which comprehends whatever lies between physical or 
material and metaphysical or intellectual science, which are its 
two correlative genera ; it therefore comprehends whatever belongs 
to the philosophy of sense, as distinguished from matter and intel- 
ligence. 

We have, accordingly, in our universal outline assigned to 
Esthetics ; first, the dppetites, or bodily affections ; secondly, the 


* See Pamphleteer, Nos. xv1r, XXIV, XXIXx. 
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senses; and thirdly, the passions or mental affections, as species ; 
the first as conducive to being, the second to knowledge or knowing, 
and the third to volition or doing. Setting apart the doctrine of 
the appetites, which minister to the material functions of sensitive 
bemgs, and that of the passions, which are accessary to the moral, 
on the other extreme, we confine our present view to that of the 
senses 

Sense is the universal medium of concurrence between the mate- 
rial or external subsistence and the intellectual or internal,' and is, 
accordingly, the ground of all our knowledge of external objects by 
the organs of touch, taste and smell, sight and sound; commonly 
called the five senses. ‘These, though five in number as organically 
or physically distinguished, are, as instrumental to knowledge, but 
three in kind; namely, touch, sight and sound ; to the first of which 
belong taste and smell: indeed the latter, approaching the appetite 
of hunger, are the links which connect appetite with sense, and con-. 
tribute little to knowledge or science. ‘Touch, sight and sound, 
are accordingly instrumental and appropriate to three distinct 
sciences, ora/, visual and tangible. 

The first of these, of which the ear is the appropriate organ, is 
MUSIC OR HARMONICS, which has only one dimension, namely, 
longitude; the second, of which the eye is the organ, is CHRO- 
MATiCS, and bas two dimensions, longitude and latitude; and 
the third, of which the organ is the hand and whole nervous system 
and sense of touch, is the science of figure, PLASTICS OR GEO- 
METRY, which has three dimensions, longitude, latitude and 
profundity. 

We design, therefore, to treat of the analogy of these sciences ; 
first, by a parallel of chromatics with harmonics, or of colors 
with sounds; and secondly, by a like parallel of plastics with chro- 
matics, or of colors with figures; and thirdly, to point out some 
coincidences of the senses in general. 

Some difficulty may, perhaps, arise from the ambiguity of terms 
used in common by the musician and colorist, and often equivo- 
cally by both; add to which, that in all subjects wherein there is a 
reciprocal reference between that which precedes and that which 
follows, there will ever of necessity be some obscurity. Such dif- 
ficulties will, however, be easily surmounted by a little attention and 
retrospection in the reader. 

Finally, we have subjoined, by way of Appendix, some Experi- 
ments and Remarks upon Light and Colors, which may serve in 
many respects to illustrate and confirm the doctrine delivered in 
our first part. 


* Tritogenea, § 13 and 20. 





PART I. 


ANALOGY OF 


COLORS AND SOUNDS. 


§ 1. Tueterm curomatics denotes herein the science of 
the relations of light, shade and colors, as that of HARMONICS 
does the science of the parallel relations of acuteness, gravity 
and harmonious sounds. 

2. Light and shade are achromatic or colorless, or they are 
chromatic’ or colored. Light, shade and colors are also either 
inherent, as in pigments, &c., or transient, as in the sun-beam, 
rain-bow, prismatic spectrum, Xc. The first arising from re- 
flection, the latter from refraction, &c. , 

S. Inherent light and shade are called white and black, and in 
their transient state they are denominated light and dark. ' 

4. The principles of light and shade are the agent and patient 
of every visual effect, they are therefore correlative, co-essential 
and concurrent; accordingly, the light of day and the sun-beam 
itself are compounds of light and shade ; nor is pure light or its 
Opposite in any case an object of vision. 

5. These principles have, therefore, three states or modes of 
concurrence ; one sensible, as above (§ 3) ; another /atent, as mm 
colors ; and a third in which the sensible and latent are compounded ; 
thus the principles of light and shade are co-essential and concur- 
rent latently in the colors of pigments, &c. which also variously par- 
ticipate of these powersesensibly in the variety of their depth and 
brilliancy (§ 19). 


_ 'The term chromatic, throughout this Essay, refers to coloreonly, and not, 
in the sense of the musician, to sounds. 
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6. In these respects also light and shade are to colors what 
acute and grave are to sounds, each being participated sensibly or 
Jatently. ‘These principles of colors and sounds correspond also 
as antagonists, whence as the spark of light shines in darkness, so 
does the acule note of a pipe sound more brilliantly amid the 

rave sounds of deep-toned instruments. 

The principles of light and shade in their sensible state have 
two extremes and a mean, denominated inherently, WHITE, BLACK 
and GRAY ; the intermedia or degrees of which are mdefinite or 
infinite. 

7. These principles have also a similar triple relation latently, 
both which relations are compounded or conjoimed in colors. 
Accordingly, when in latent concurrence the element or principle 
of black or shade predominates, it determines the color BLUE ; 
when that of white or light predominates, it determines the color 
YELLOW, and when these principles concur without predomi- 
nance, they determine the medial color RED. 

Such also are the relations of the common chord of the musi- 
cian to the acute and grave in sounds; C taking the relation of 
acute, and G that of grave ; and of these E is intermediate, and 
partakes of both. 

8. By the union of the above three positive colors in due sub- 
ordination, they are neutralised, and the negative colors, gray, Kc. 
elicited by a transition of their principles from latent to sensible 
concurrence. 

Thus also the notes of the common chord coalesce in one 
united sound, which sound is higher or lower in acuteness or gra- 
vity according to the position of the chord. 

9. Thus the PRIMARY COLORs resulting from the analysis, or 
concurring in the synthesis of these principles or fundamentals in 
union, are three, the first and lowest number capable of uniting in 
variety, harmony or system; and this variety of union can be only 
three. 

10. First, from the compounding of the primaries, blue and 
red, proceeds the secondary PURPLE on the dark extreme; se- 
condly, from that of yellow and red proceeds ORANGE on the 
light extreme ; and thirdly, from the union of blue and yellow, 
proceeds medially the secondary GREEN. 


*To those who are acquainted with the composition of colors, these first 
relations will be sufficiently evident; but, for ocular demonstration, and a 
more extended view of the particular and general relations of colors than 
the present Essay admitted, we refer to a work entitled CuromaTics, or am 
Essay on the Analogy and Harmony of Colors, of which a small number have 
been published by Mr. Newman, Soho Square, illustrated with colored 
diagrams. See also the following Appendix, Exp. XVII. 
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fu like manner, from the concurrence of any two sounds of the 
musical triad or common chord proceeds a third concordant or 
harmonic sound, 

11. It follows of course, that the seECONDARY COLORS are 
capable of the same variety of uuion as their primaries, and with 
like relation to their fundamentals : accordingly, from the pairing of 
the secondaries, purple and green, proceeds the tertiary OLIVE on 
the dark extreme: from that of green and orange on the light ex. 
treme, proceeds the tertiary drab or ciTRINE; and finally from 
the union of purple and orange proceeds the medial tertiary 
RUSSET. 

12. Of these TERTIARiES, blue predominates in and gives 
its relations to the olive, yellow to the citrine, and red to the 
russet. 

13. As in each of the secondary colors two primaries meet, 
so in each of the tertiaries the three primaries are united ; it follows 
hence, that no new distinctions can proceed from the triple com- 
bination of the tertiaries ; accordingly their compounds take the 
indefinite term BROWN, though better denominated russet-olive, 
olive-russet, &c. 

To a similar relation may be referred sounds, not musical or 
less harmonic, such as the vocal tones of speech, &c. which, analo- 
gously to these colors, are to be considered as broken, compound- 
ed or less positive in their relations. 

14. There remain yet the collateral or indirect relations of 
colors; first, of a primary with a secondary ; secondly, of a pri- 
mary with a tertiary ; and finally, of a secondary with a tertiary; 
but these may for the present be passed over, since they afford us 
bo new specific distinctions. 

15. Such are the distinctions, relations and gradations of 
colors, as determined by the various predominance of their first 
principles through an ordesly and infinite progress toward the neu- 
tral gray; the position at which this progress terminates; and the 
equilibrium of these first principles is re-established in unity ac- 
cording to a naturally perfect system. 

16. As the neutralisation or negation of colors depends upon 
the reunion of the three primaries (§ 8) it is evident that each of the 
primary colors is neutralised by that secondary which is composed 
of the two other primaries alternately: thus blue is neutralised or 
extinguished by orange, red by green, and yellow by purple.’ 

17. For the same reason each of the secondaries is neutralised 
by that tertiary in which the remaining primary predominates : 
thus purple is neutralised by citrine, green by russet, and orange 


* See Appendix, Exp. XVIII, and following remarks. 
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py olive. The like follows of the tertiaries, &c. Hence there 
js an unity, accordance or harmony of opposition, as well as a me- 
lody or harmony of succession in colors. 

18. ‘The compounds of the latter order of colors approach yet 
nearer toward the perfect neutral. Perfect neutrality depends, 
however upon a due subordination of the primary colors in which 
blue predominates in proportion to the depth of the compound, 
and yellow is subordinate to red; or of the secondaries wm which 
purple predominates, and orange is subordinate to green ; or, finally, 
of the tertiaries in which olive predominates, and citrine is subors 
dinate to russet. 

19. All the foregoing colors, primary, secondary, &c., in their 
reciprocal combinations have infinite intermedia or degrees, whence 
the boundless variety of hues. ‘They have also infinite intermedia 
between the extremes of depth and diluteness, whence also the 
boundless variety of shades. 

20. Upon the. gradation of hues and shades depend the sweetest 
effects of color in nature and painting, analogous to the effect of 
melody or succession in musical sounds; they may therefore be 
termed the melodies of color. 

21. The accordance of two colors in the foregoing instances 
coincides with what the musician terms CONCORD; which is the 
agreement of two sounds either in consonance or succession; the 
opposite of which is discord. Thus also HARMONY, both with 
the musician and chromatist, signifies the accordance of three or 
more sounds or colors in consonance or opposition. 

22. As a verbal description of the compound relations of colors, 
unaccompanied by examples, would be unintelligible, and such 
relations being more of practical reference than essential to our 
present design, we refer the reader, for farther satisfaction on this 
head, to the Essay before mentioned, wherein we have treated of 
the general relations or harmony of colors in their several scales, 
indicated their various archeii or rays, illustrated them with co- 
lored examples, and deduced from the whole the following co- 
rollary : 

‘THAT THERE CAN BE NO PERFECT HARMONY OF COLORS 
IN WHICH EITHER OF THE THREE PRIMARIES (simple or 
compounded) is WANTED; AND THAT THE DISTINCTIONS OF 
HARMONY DEPEND UPON A PREDOMINANCE OF ONE AND 
A SUBORDINATION OF THE OTHER TWO IN THE COMPO- 
SITION. 

23. Having thus briefly deduced the genera and species of 
colors from their first principles, shown their various relations and 
accordances, and pointed out some of their coincidences with the 
diatonic system of the musician, in natural order as they arise, 
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we may terminate our parallel of sounds and colors by exhibiting 
their co-arrangement in the following diagram, in which the expand- 
ed scale of the chromatist, represented at AAB, is brought into 
line, and accommodated to the diatonic series of the musician from 
c to G, the notes of the latter being opposed to the corresponding 
tints of the former, and the common chord occurring in each of the 
three cleffs associated with the primary triad of colors opposed 
to each other, G to yellow, E to red, and C to blue, B,D,F, cor- 
responding in like manner to green, purple and orange, throughout 
the scale. 

In this comparative scale the concords and discords of the two 
systems are singularly coincident. 

If we conceive the colors of this scale blended, or mutually 
penetrating each other in an infinite gradation from light to shade, 
and harmonically divided according to the intervals of the diatonic 
scale, we shall form a correct idea of the perfect coincidence of 
the two systems. 
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24. In the chromatic series thus accommodated to the scale of 
the musician, one of the semitones of the octave falls between the 
notes B and C, or blue and green, which colors are discordant, and 
require the intermediate demitint opposed to the semitone to satisfy 
the eye, to connect the octaves in series, and to complete the har- 
mony of the scale; the other semitone falls between E and F, or 
red and orange, which the eye requires to be semitonic or subordi- 
nate in nature and painting. In other respects, also, is this corre- 
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spondence equally remarkable throughout, and merits the attention 
of the artist. 

25. It may be made a distinction of the two systems, that the 
notes of sound are separated by intervals or spaces, while the notes 
of color are the spaces themselves; for color, as expansible quan- 
tity, bears the same relation to space that musical sound, as quantity 
successive or extensible, does to time, yet in strictness the distance 
on the scale from sound to sound, and that from color to color, are 
equally zntervals: thus, for example, from the particular tint of 
red to the particular tint of orange in the scale, aud from E to F, 
the notes corresponding to those tints are both intervals in which 
a series of intermediate tints and tones exist. 

By the way, every simple interval in music, which the Greeks 
called diastem, or an interval of two sounds, to distinguish it from 
a system or compound interval, is a discord ; but some compound 
intervals are concords and some discords, while unisons are held to 
be concordant. All this holds correspondingly in chromatics, 
wherein simple intervals are discords, though they may be tolerat- 
ed by a species of apogiatura, blending or breaking into interme- 
diate hues: compound intervals are concords or discords; and 
unisons and octaves, joining depth and brilliancy in the same tone, 
are harmonious or concordant in chromatics. 

26. Again, the chromatist has not only his MELODY and HAR- 
MON Y, but he has also, if the variety of expanded quantities may 
be so expressed, his breves and minims, quavers and semiquavers, 
&c., or RHYTHM. And this relation of colors answers to that 
which, in their music, the ancients called harmonica and rhythmi- 
ca, theoretically, or practically to their melopeia and rhyth- 
mopa@ia. , 

27. These coincidences of the two sciences might be vastly ex- 
tended ; the uniformity of their structure 1s, however, sufficiently 
demonstrated ; we shall, therefore, conclude by remarking that it is 
evident colors have a science as distinct from any association with 
figure or forms (to the science of which we proceed) as that of 
musical sounds is from figurative language or poetry, notwith- 
standing they are similarly connected : hence the field in which the 
chromatist may exercise his genius is as extensive as that of the 
musician, 
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PART II. 


ANALOGY OF 


FIGURES AND COLORS. 


§ 1. Waar light and shade are with respect to colors, and the 
acute and grave with regard to sounds, the point and space are 
with relation to F1GURES;—they are the relative extremes or given 
conditions,—the agent and patient, concurring or generating princi- 
ples of all figures. 

2. The point, space and figures are either sensible or intellec- 
tual; correspondingly to the inherent and transient states of light, 
shade and colors. 

8. As colors, &c. are less perfect in their inherent or material, 
than in their transient state, so perfect figures are only intellectually 
conceivable. 

4. Hence, that which inherent white and black are to transient 
light and shade, position and magnitude are sensibly to the point 
and space intellectually. 

5. Thus also, as light and shade concur sensibly or latently in 
all colors, so do the point and space concur sensibly or intellectually 
in all figures. 

6. From the simplest concurrence, or progress of a point in 
space springs longitude or length; from its duple progress comes 
latitude or breadth, and by a triple progress of a point in space is 
generated profundity or depth; whence LINES, SURFACES and 
SOLIDS, and these concur sensibly in the magnitude of all figures, 
as black, white or gray do in the depth of all colors. 


' It is hence that geometry admits two modes of demonstration, the 
practical or sensible, and the theoretical or rational, which alone is perfect. 
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7. Thus again, in the simplest or linear concurrence of the point 
in space is first generated the right line, then the angular line, 
and finally the curve or circular line; and these are the prima- 
RIEs of all figures. 


* a’ 4, ake 


Line. Angle. Curve. 


And of these the second comprehends more space than the first, 
and the third more than the second, 

By a like relation of the primary colors, blue partakes most of 
shade, and yellow of light. (Part I. § 7 and 18.) The same applies 
also to the primary triad of musical sounds: we here, however, drop 
the analogies of sound, our first part having rendered them of easy 
application; for there is a natural intricacy in the tapis of science 
which, simple and regular as it is in its original structure, renders 
its unreaving thread by thread necessary to avoid entanglement and 
confusion. 

8. As the three modes of space, longitude, latitude and profund- 
ity, concur in all sensible figure, it is evident that each of the pri- 
mary figures partakes them, as light and shade are participated by 
colors. Accordingly, the first primary or R1GHT LINE in the first 
of these modes has the dimension of length only, in the second it 

artakes of breadth, whence the PARALLELOGRAM, and in the 
pet depth is superadded, whence the PARALLELOPIPEDON; 








Libs 








¥ 
Line. Parallelogram. _Parallelopipedon. 














and these have infinite shades or intermedia. 
Q. Again, the angle, or second primary figure, has linearly the 
ANGLE, superficially the TRIANGLE, and solidly the TETRAHE- 


eS 


Angle. Triangle. Tetrahedron. 


and these have their infinite intermedia. 
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10. Finally, the curvilinear, or third primary figure, has linearly 


the CURVE Or arc ; superficially the c1RCLE ; and solidly the ors 
or SPHERE ; 


lon 


Curve. Circle, Sphere. 





and these again have infinite intermedia. 

11. As dines are generated by the progress of a point, so sur- 
faces are generated by the line, and so/ids by surfaces: thus by the 
motion of a point, direct, reflex, or inflected, is generated the 
line, right, angular, or curved; secondly, by the lateral motion 
of a line at all points is generated the parallelogram, by the dis- 
tention of a line at a given point is generated the (riangle, and by 
the revolution of a line on any point is generated the circle; thirdly, 
by the direct progression of an entire surface is formed the paral- 
lelopipedon, by the protrusion of a surface from any point pro- 
gressively to its perimeter is formed the pyramid ; and finally, by 
the circumvolution of a circle upon its diametrical line is generated 
the sphere. 

12, Such are the primary figures in their various shades, as de- 
termined by the predominance of their first principles, the point 
and space ; and as the first of these, or the line, departs least from 
the nature of the pomt, so, still true to these relations, the last, or 
sphere, comprehends most space or body, and approaches nearest 
to the nature of space in general," 

13. As the primary figures thus coincide with the primary colors, 
in number and relation, there is the same ground and reason for a 
like coincidence between the secon DARIEs of figure and color, 

14. Accordingly, by the concurrence of linear and angular figure, 
is generated the prism; by tiat of linear and circular figure, the 
CYLINDER; and by that of circular and angular figure is generated 
the CONE. 


* That so few and simple clements should, by an inconceivable fecundity, 
supply materials for the boundless speculations of geometrical science, is as 
truly wonderful as it is worthy of that superlative Brine, who, in the words 
of the eloquent Dr. Barrow, “ Always acts Geometrically.” 





5 

\ 

Prism. Cylinder. Cone. 
and these, as before, have their infinite intermedia. 

15. We might proceed upon the same analogy to the remoter 
and more complex relations of figures ; but sufficient has already 
appeared to denote in what manner the primaries, line, angle, and 
curve, concur in the production or constitution of all possible 
figures, as the primary colors, blue, red, and yellow, do in all 
possible colors." 

16. Such are the genera and first species of figures upon the 
ground of universal analogy, and every individual figure partakes 
of similar relations: hence the right line is horizontal, oblique, 
or perpendicular; the angle right, obtuse, or acute; the curve, cir- 
cular, spiral, or serpentine; the parallelogram, square, rhombus, 
or rhomboides ; the triangle, equilateral, equicrural, or scalenous ; 
the parallelopipedon is cubical, plinthine, or oblong, and.thesphere, 
right, elongated, or compressed, &c. 

17. As the sphere is the last in the scale of figures, so it is the 
most perfect and uniform of all, and in this respect it resembles 
the point, and between the point and sphere all other figures are 
included, the latter comprehending between its periphery and 
centre an infinity of points, radii and angles. 

18. lt is now apparent, that all graphic art, and that of drawing 
in particular, consist elementarily in the ability to form the three 
primary lines in their various positions, gradations, and composi- 
tions. It is evident also, by what nice gradation figures run into 
each other in an infinite progress; or, in other words, by what 
geometrical forms the figures of bodies are mellowed or melodised 
in a regular and coincident scale, like that of the musician: by 
recurring to what bas been advanced on this head with respect to 
colors (Part 1. § 20.) it will also appear, in a manver per- 


* Among the remarkable relations of these secondary figures is their ses- 
quialteral proportion with the last of the primaries, the sphere; and we may 
conceive the triumph with which Archimedes discovered that of the sphere 
and cylinder, and how much he valued it, by the figure of a sphere inscribed 
within a cylinder found by Cicero upon his tomb. Nor did, that eminent 
mathematician, Tacquet, appear to have prided himself less on demonstrating 
that the same proportion extends also to the cone, by inscribing the three 
as a monument, in the manner of Archimedes, in the title page of his work, 
with the allusive motto “ Una tribus ratio est.” 

Theorems of Archimedes by Tacquet. 

The above coincidence was poitted out to us by the late inestimable Dr. 

Harrington, of Bath, who delighted much in these analogies. 
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fectly coincident and analogous, how figures oppose and harmonise 
each other, with reference to that which the painter terms compo- 
sition. 

19. Thus the corollary, with respect to colors, that their har- 
monies depend upon a due exhibition of the three primaries in 
community, is equally applicable to figures; for there can be 
no perfect harmony of figures in which either of the three 
genera is wanted, and the varieties of harmony in composition 
depend upon the various predominance and subordination of the 
three. 

20. Hence the principle that any secondary color, composed of 
two of the primaries, is harmonised by opposing to it the remain- 
ing primary, applies also to forms or figures. It is hence that the 
parallel forms of an architectural structure, composed of lines and 
angles, give harmony by opposition to the irregular curves and come 
pound forms of a landscape, when in due subordination; and 
become equally destructive of harmony, when unduly predomi- 
nating, by subduing the unifying form, the archeus and key-note 
of the composition. 

21. Hence also, on the other hand, the beauty and harmony 
which results from trees and animal figures, or a touch of land- 
scape in subordination to an architectural composition. The 
principle is universal, and whenever forms compounded principally 
of two primary figures predominate, the third primary figure, op- 
posed in subordination, will infallibly conduce to the harmony of 
the composition. 

Thus the diatessaron, or fourth, which was held to be the foun- 
dation of all harmony in the music of ancient Greece, and is analo- 
gically the basis of all chromatic harmony, appears, according to 
the same analogy, to be the basis of harmony in figures; and not 
so of these alone, since evidence may be adduced of the same ana- 
logy in the lowest objects of taste and the senses. 

22. As to the human figure, to which the term composition ap- 
plies pre-eminently, and in which these geometrical relations are 
more broken, compounded, and refined, our analogy equally ap- 
plies; and the artist, who aims at originality, may, undoubtedly, 
reap advantage in his studies, from | oking beyond its anatomy to 
that upon which its anatomy is framed ; or, in other words, to the 
anatomy of form itself :—for as in drawing a figure, he will dis- 
cover his skil) in its anatomy, and exhibit the very bones through 
the flesh without producing a skeleton, and as in like manner he 
will discover his knowledge of the figure beneath the drapery that 
envelopes it, without producing nudity; so it is requisite he should 
carry his art one step higher, and in all his groupings, forms, and 
figures, indicate THE PRIMITIVE FORMS through every thing, 
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without exposing regular and naked lines, angles, and curves. 
We find, accordingly, the vast use modern artists have made of the 
primitive angular, or pyramidal form, in the groupings and compo- 
sition of figures, We are disposed hence to believe, that the prin- 
ciple here spoken of, is allied to that celebrated principle of ana- 
logy, by which the artists of ancient Greece realised abstract and 
ideal beauty, and carried the arts to the sublimest perfection, 

23. It must be confessed somewhat extraordinary, that mathe- 
maticians, who have been distinguished above all men by laborious 
assiduity and devotedness to a science, celebrated beyond all others 
for the solidity of its principle, the accuracy of its relations, and 
the certainty of its results, should have dedicated long lives to the 
investigation of the properties of individual figures, and yet appear 
to have neglected their general relations, and the ground upon 
which their investigations rest. But whether such general, elemen- 
tary, and preliminary knowledge would not facilitate, enlighten, and 
advance geometrical studies, we put to the determination of the 
learned mathematician. Should, however, its withdrawing atten- 
tion from particulars be deemed sufficient reason for a contrary 
opinion, we must, nevertheless, admit its tendency to expand the 
mind otherwise uninstructed in geometry, to enlarge the boundaries 
of the science, and to advance its great end of elevating the mind 
from sensibles to intellectuals. 





PART III. 
ANALOGIES OF SENSE IN GENERAL. 


Havine delivered as briefly as possible the outline of that ana- 
logy in which the foregoing sciences coincide, by a comparison of 
figure with color, and of color with musical sound, we proceed to 
compare them somewhat more discursively in their higher and 
united relations, and to adduce some of the coincidences of the 
inferior senses, of which hitherto there has heen no science. 

Sense is the universal representing medium of thoughts and 
things,* and the proper objects of the three cognoscitive senses are, 
we have seen, figure, color, and sound, which are, therefore, inti- 
mately connected with philology and literature. Hence the fine arts 


* Were it possible in all cases to analyse the beautiful forms by which 
sense is affected, they would protdbly resolve into the same principles: 
how beautiful, for example, is the play of the primitive figures in the human 
face ! 

* Tritogenea, §. 9, 14, &c. 
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of music and painting have been united to that of poetry under the 
appellation of THE SISTER ARTS. 

Now things, sensations, and thoughts, refer to the universal 
correlatives of all science, matter, sense, and intelligence; the ex- 
ternal, medial, and internal, will, therefore, determine the relations 
and characteristics of these arts: thus poetry participates most of 
the internal, painting of the external, and music of the medial ;— 
the effects of poetry are internal, those of painting external, and 
those of music medial, The purposes of painting and the exteraal 
are alike the beautiful; the purpose of music and the medial is 
pleasure, aud the purpose of poetry and the internal, the most ex- 
alted of the three, is moral, or happiness. ‘The means of painting 
are material or physical, those of music sensible, and those of 
poetry rwe//ectual ; yet in their general characters, poetry, music, 
and painting, have their means in the medial, and their general 
purpose is pleasure, modified by the material, sensible, and intellec- 
tual. We have hence a principle upon which the relative dignity 
of these arts may be determined ; for if poetry is more nearly re- 
lated to the intellectual, music to the sensible, and paimting to the 
material, and if the intellectual is above the sensible, and the sen- 
sible above.the material, then poetry must rank above music, and 
music above painting. 

Again, the materials of poetry are ideas and sentiments, its in- 
strument mind, its effect intelligence; the materials of music are 
sensations, its instruments organical, its effects feelings ; lastly, the 
materials of painting are material, its instruments mechanical, its 
effects sensations. If then intelligence is more dignified than feel- 
ing, feeling than sense, mind than organs, organs than machines, 
ideas than sensations, sensations than matter, then poetry takes 
precedence of music, and music of painting. 

Of these arts poetry may be considered not only as chief, but as 
the elder sister, since it is probable there were poets before there 
were musicians, and musicians before there were painters. 

As the proper and immediate purpose of painting is beauty, that 
of music p/easure, and that of poetry of a moral and more:exalted 
kind, and may be called happiness, poetry ranks higher than 
music, and music higher than painting, not only in their principles 
and means, but also in their end or purpose. 

Though inferior in dignity, yet as requiring fewer conditions, 
painting is as an art more perfect than music and poetry: its effects 
are on external sense, those of music on internal sense, while the 
effects of poetry are on intellect. As intellect prevarls less than 
sentiment or feeling, and sentiment less than external sense, so 
painting ‘will please more extensively than either music or poetry, 
though its effects are less exalted and rapturous ; yet the field of 
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poetry is that of intellect ; it is universal, and all its beauties and 
graces are founded in that analogy whereby the mind recognises 
its native connexion with all things, so that even the images of 
fancy are not entirely without a basis. 

From the above we may infer that the rank, dignity or prece- 
dence of these arts is in the inverse order of their perfection; and 
to these may be added sculpture and architecture, arts still more 
material than that of the painter ; they are, therefore, less dignified, 
but as far as they go they are more perfect. And thus we may 
descend to other arts; the meaner they are, the more perfect, or 
accomplish their purpose more effectually and with greater facility. 
On the other hand, the more dignified an art may be, the higher 
are its purposes, and the greater are the difficulties by which they 
are approached or attained: still, however, the excellences of 
inferior arts rise above the more ordinary productions of the supe- 
rior, for it is MIND alone that confers true dignity, and that work 
which participates it in the highest degree, whatever its relative 
station in the scale of art, is best entitled to our esteem ; nay, base 
and mean performances in the more elevated class or rank of art 
become doubly despicable by contrast. Who does not prefer fine 
painting to ordinary music or poetry? In truth, the highest excel- 
lence in poetry is necessary to obtain currency, while performances 
not at all uncommon in the inferior arts are highly valued and 
esteemed. 

Notwithstanding the relation between music and poetry is strong- 
er aud nearer than that between music and painting, because the 
former unite the effects of figurative language with harmonious 
sounds, as painting unites figure and color; yet are the latter arts 
not wauting in coincidence, of which we have already adduced 
some remarkable instances. Hence aerial perspective appears to 
be to painting what accompaniment is to music; thus, as the 
distance or back-ground of a picture throws out or relieves its fore- 
ground, and is fainter, less positive and lower in tone of color; so 
the harmony or accompaniment of a musical piece throws out or 
relieves its melody, is less positive and lower in its tones, and sub- 
ordinate in its lights and shades. 

as a picture consists of fore-ground, middle distance, and back- 
ground, so, perhaps, the trio, bass, mean and treble, is generally the 
most perfect of musical compositions, and the natural variety of 
the human voice consists therein; yet as a picture is not really 
divided, but runs progressively into those three parts, it is capable 
of other divisions, and in like manner we may multiply the number 
of parts and voices m a musical composition. 

Again, the curve or flowing line in painting, ' and the gradatious 
and breakings of color into each other, are certainly analogous to 
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the swell, shake, and undulations to which we owe the sweetest 
effects of melody; such also are reflection in color to echo' in 
sound, and it is by a relation stronger than metaphor, that we speak 
of the tone and harmony of a picture. 

If music and poetry ave to be regarded as the twin sisters of 
painting, the fraternal relation of the latter with the geminal plastic 
arts OF SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE Iishardly less inmate, 
or their geometrical coincidences iess analogous ; thus, in the rela- 
tions of drawing and composition, sculpture and painting are iden- 
tical; it is in their modes of representation only that they differ ; 
while the harmonic relations of geometry in the use of mean 
proportions, &c. in particular works of architecture, have ever been 
admitted. So again in the three original orders of Grecian archi- 
tecture, the Doric order was, by a natural analogy, formed, on the 
lower extreme, for masculine strength and dignity, as the Corin- 
thian was, on the opposite extreme, for lightness and gaiety, aud 
between these, as a just mean, was the graceful Lonic. 

There is such evidence also of universal analogy in this art, that 
we are disposed to regard architecture as reducible to three 
principal styles, corresponding to the three primitive figures of 
geometry ; first, the linear, familiar or economical style, adapted 
to domestic buildings, and evidently regulated by the square. Se- 
condly, the Grecian or political style, governed by the circle, of 
which we have much evidence; and the Propyléa at Athens is an 
instance, the length of its basement being the diameter of a circle, 
of which the columns are radii, and the three angles of the pedi- 
ment having a common centre with the diameter of the base ; 
coincidences which could hardly have been accidental. This style 
is applicable to national offices and buildings of state. And, thirdly, 
there is the Gothic or religious style, governed by the trian- 
gle, and appropriate on many accounts to the solemn grandeur of 
the temples of divinity. 

We need not enter into the compounds of these three styles, it 
being sufficient, for the present, that we mark a coincidence certainly 
not fanciful, notwithstanding it has been the result of what is cal- 
led chance ; that is, an influence not seen or noticed: nor is it 
wonderful that the primitives of all figure should, in the progress 
of human practice, have produced corresponding styles, nor that 
human contemplation and contrivance should so aptly have applied 
them in general to those corresponding departments of economical, 
political and religious practice, to which they are so admirably 
suited. Neither the deviations of practice, nor the false taste of 
imitators who build Gothic dwellings and worship God in barns ; 


a It is agreeable to this analogy, that Echo was feigned to have pined for 
Grcissus. 
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nor even the application which the Greeks themselves made of 
their own exquisite models in erecting palaces for their Gods, can 
be lawfully urged against a distribution which is founded in nature 
and universal analogy ; a distribution which may be advantageously 
resorted to in classifying works of architecture, if not in correcting 
and extending our taste, by directing attention to the unifying 
forms upon which the chaste beauty and harmony of the most 
admired structures depend. In proportion also, as we acquire 
principles of our own, we shall be released from the necessity of 
continuing mere imitators of those ancients, who certainly did not 
work without principle themselves. 

So much for architecture in general, an art, the particulars of 
which are pregnant with harmonic regimen ; yet it is the last in the 
family of the fine arts, and nearly allied to the material and mecha- 
nical, 

If we pass from these more dignified objects of taste to those, 
which, though rather of appetitive and physical, than of sensitive and 
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zsthetical reference, we shall still find them not without traces of | 


universal analogy: such are ODORS AND SAPORS, which are 


physically allied to the science of figure in the sense of touch; for 
as figures relate to solids, so do sapors to liquids, and odors to | 


elasiics, by contact in the specific sensations of tact, taste, and 
smell; and as the objects of the wzsthetical senses unite in pairs, as 
instanced in figurative language and musical sounds, in color and 
figure, and in sculpture and architecture, so do odors and sapors 
unite, the first being highly conducive to the latter, and the means 


of conducting animals in the choice of food; they are accordingly | 


denoted equaily by the term savor. 

These coincidences of the less perfect senses, together with the 
uniform analogy of the foregoing sciences, teach us to seck in their 
objects the same regulating forms by which these sciences are 
distinguished. It appears accordingly that the sapid and the 
insipid, sweet, acid and bitter, are to TASTE, what black and 
white, and the primary triad of colors, are to sight, and, if so, they 
accord also with the like primaries of figure and of sound. 

As the primary colors combive and constitute secondaries,’so by 
the union of the primaries sweet and acid, a new and agreeable 
secondary flavor is elicited, different from its primaries, as orange 
color differs from its components red and yellow, and green from 
yellow and blue, &c. It is hence natural to mfer, that all the 
variety of sapors may be produced or governed by the more simple 
or complex concurrence of the above primaries, according to the 
foregoing coinciding analogies of colors, figures, and sounds. 

It is farther probable that the primitive. ODORS are assimilated 
with those of sapor in the sweet or roseate, the acid or lemon, and 
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the bitter or almond scents. Il] scents and ill flavors may be 
regarded as coincident with discords in music; and pungent and 
faint, in the relation of acute and grave, or of light and shade in 
colors, &c. 

As the most beautiful and agreeable combinations and develop- 
ments of colors occur naturally in flowers, so, to the unvitiated 
taste, the most delicious native flavors are found in fruits; and as 
there is a confluence of similar flavors and colors in fruits, so it is 
probable that there is also a like confluence of colors and odors in 
flowers. ‘Thus fruits in general become first acid, then sweet, and 
finally bitter, and the mellifluous variety of secondary and interme- 
diate flavors dependent upon these, are successfully unfolded in 
their progress to maturity and decay ; during which progress they 
also exhibit an orderly and melodious succession of colors, from 
the green state, through yellow and orange, to red, and sometimes 
the whole together harmoniously diversified. 

The above order in the succession of flavors in fruits prevails so 
generally, that it is unnecessary to adduce instances ; but of the less 
evident association of flavors and colors, the orange, which gives its 
name to the secondary color composed of red and yellow, is of 
the secondary sapor composed of sweet and acid, of a color com- 
posed of red and yellow, and in general more or less red or yellow 
in color, as it happens to be more or less sweet or acid in flavor. 
The true harmonising contrast of the secondary flavor of this fruit is 
bitter, accordingly the pip or kernel is bitter, as it is also in most 
fruits, of which also the flesh or pulp is in general sweet, and the 
skin acid. 

As the general color of the foliage of plants is of the secondary 
green, so the most general color opposed to it in flowers is red, 
or its compounds. Purple flowers are commonly contrasted with 
yellow, and blue with orange ; and there is a character in the 
green color of the foliage of a plant by which it is harmonised with 
the color of its flowers. 

The lemon, again, which is yellow in color and acid in flavor, is 
another indication that color and flavor are adjusted by the same 
standard; and so also we have reason to believe are the various 
Jigures and colors associated in natural objects. 

As there is in some men a native ear for harmonious sounds, 
or an eye for colors, so is there, perhaps, also anatural feeling of 
these latter relations ; for if it be inquired, what taste or flavor the 
color red most resembles, however paradoxical the question 
may appear, few will hesitate to answer that it most resembles 
sweet. Such speculations are, however, as boundless, as are the 
particulars of all-various nature; multifarious and wonderful in 
variety, simple and admirable in unity ! 
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Thus wehasve descended to the point of Taste from which we 
departed, and have found throughout our brief investigation of its 
principle the same fruitful analogy; all-pervading, uniform, and 
consistent. 





APPENDIX. 





DESCRIPTION OF A CHROMASCOPE, &e. 


With Experiments and Remarks upon Light and Colors. 


Tue common triangular glass prism has been consecrated to 
science by the genius of Newton ' as the instrument which, while 
it exhibits the beauties and wonders of light and colors, unfolds 
also the mystery of their union and separation. It has accordingly 
held a principal place among the instruments of the natural philo- 
sopher, unvaried and unimproved to this day. 

It is geometrically evident, notwithstanding, that as the figure 
of the common prism is generated by the rectilinear motion of a 
triangle, so it is capable of infinite variation according to figures 
generated by a circular, angular or compound motion of a tri- 
angle. 

Accordingly by the motion of a triangle round one of its sides 
as an axis, is formed, as it were, a circular prism ; which, from its 
uniting the properties and figure of a lens with that of the prism, 
may be called a LENTICULAR PRISM, or double convex prismatic 
Jens, of which the following represents an outline : 


PN Fig. 1. 


* Nothing is either above or beneath the attention of the true philoso- 
pher. The mind of Newton was too great to despise even the toys of chil- 
dren: soap-bubbles blown from a tobacco-pipe, and the prism (long known 
as a play-thing under the appellation of Fool’s Paradise) became in his 
hand simple, yet mighty, instruments of science. 
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Again ; by a like circular motion of a triangle upon that angle 
which corresponds to the angle of refraction in a prism, will be 
generated a similar double concave lenticular prism, opposed to 
the above, as represented in the next figure. 


“Wittickis - ak "i 
THT 
tla Fig. 2 
| = = 


The above figures are sufficient for the present purpose; yet 
it is evident that they are extremes, between which lie an inde- 
finite series cf intermediate figures, and that there are innumerable 
others, both conical and annular, geverable upon the boundless 
variety of figure and motion. 

To apply the prism thus varied, to the purposes of experimen- 
tal philosophy, an instrument has been coutrived, of which the 
following is a brief description, and which, from its power of ex- 
hibiting colors, we have denominated a CHROMASCOPE. 

This instrument in its general form cousists either of a Tripod, 
or of a base or stand, having two arms or props which support the 
axis of a tube 5 inches long, at the lower end of which is the len- 
ticular prism, above described. [Fig 1.] ‘The principal tube slides 
from end to end, through a short tube attached to the axis, and has 
at top, a narrow sliding tube of 3 inches fitted with a lens or eye- 
glass of 8 inches focus. 

By this construction the tubes may be elevated or depressed 
above the stand, and at the same time turned and fixed at any re- 
quired angle of the horizon. 

Such are the instrument and its parts; the design of which will 
be rendered apparent in its application to the following expe- 
riments, 


EXPERIMENT Lf. 


In the centre of a piece of white paper, six inches square, form 
a black spot; place it upon the stand of the chromascope oppo- 
site to the light of a window, and adjust the instrument im its 
vertical position, so that the spot may be close to, and concentrical 
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with the lenticular prism: then gradually sliding the tube up- 
ward, looking at the same time through it, the spot will appear 
to expand and be refracted into a beautiful, annular, colored 
spectrum or aureola, 

If now the double concave lenticular prism [Fig. 2.] be inter- 
posed between the chromascope and the spot, the aureola will be, 
by a counter refraction, reduced to the spot at its centre. 


REMARKS, It would be difficult to account satisfactorily for the 
production of colors in the above experiment, by the analysis 
of light alone, since the colored spectrum would vanish if the 
black spot were removed. It is to be presumed, therefore, that 
the principle of shade in the spot, concurs with the principle of 
light in the ground in producing the circular iris. 


EXPERIMENT II. 


If the preceding experiment be performed with a white spot 
upon a black ground, in place of the black spot upon the white 
ground, a similar spectrum will be produced, in which the order 
of the colors will be inverted. It is not necessary that the objects 
and grounds opposed be black and white, to produce a spectrum ; 
it is sufficient that they be /izhter and darker with reference to 
each other; nor is it necessary that they be not colored, since 
a blue, red or yellow spot, upon a ground lighter or darker than 
itself, yields a colored spectrum similar to the above, in which, 
notwithstanding, the particular color of the spot itself predomi- 
nates, each of the primary colors appears in remarkable coincidence 
with the consonance of the primary triad in every musical sound 
demonstrated by Mercennus and Dr. Wallis. 

Remarks. Various doctrines have prevailed with respect to 
the number of the primary colors, from one! to seven; but the 
last of these opinions, sanctioned by the genius of Newton, and 
the apparent cogency of his attempt to demonstrate the geome- 
trical analogy of these seven colors with the diatonic octave of mo- 
dern music, has been most generally received. If, however, the 
coincidence of the three colors, blue, red and yellow, with the con- 
sonance of the primary musical triad C, E, G, be the true foun- 
dation of such analogy, and if it be incontrovertibly demonstrable 
that all other colors may be composed of these three,* and that 
only is primitive and elementary which cannot be composed, as 
is the case of these three colors, then are they the only true primary 





* Governor Pownall has advanced an hypothesis of ene only prmer 
color, red, declining through orange into yellow, blue being only 
privation of light, hee. 


a de- 
Phil, Mag. x11. p. 111. . 
* See § 10. 
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colors, and as such the cultivated eye of the artist has regarded 
them. 

A distinguished member of the Royal Society has, however, 
controverted both these opinions, and pronounced the number of 
the primary colors to be four ; because on looking through a prism 
ata beam of light 10 or 12 feet distant, be saw distinctly that 
number of colors. Had he chanced to have viewed the light 
within an inch or two of its source, he would have discovered that 
his fourth primitive arose from the crossing of the rays of blue 
and yellow. 

Had Newton, too, examined his spectrum near its egress from 
the prism, he would have perceived that his green, orange, violet 
and indigo primitives arose from similar crossings of the blue, 
red and yellow rays. 

A professor of Frankfort on the Oder, has published a work, 
to prove “ that light consists not of seven but of three primary colors, 
red, green and violet ; by mingling prismatic streaks of red and 
green a bright yellow is produced, by mingling green and violet, 
a bright blue,” &c. 

The illusion of this doctrine is so singular, and it is so remark- 
able an instance of the involution of truth and error, as to merit a 
particular exposition. 

It is true that there are bul three primary colors ; but green and 
violet may be composed, aud therefore they are vot primary. Jt 
is true that the green and red rays of the prism mingled may 
produce a yellow, but for no other reason than because yellow, 
which is a component of green and accompanies the red, is in 
excess or predominant in the mixture ; for red and green, in due 
subordination, neutralise or extinguish each other, and produce 
a colorless ray. Jt ts equally true that green and violet mingled 
produce a blue, because in these colors blue occurs twice and 
predominates over the neutrality of the mingled rays. Upon the 
same prmaciple may the entire doctrine of this author be confuted, 
except only with respect to the zumber of the primary colors, 


EXPERIMENTS IIL. & LV. 


If instead of a spot, as in the foregoing experiments, an O or smail 
circle be viewed, as before, through the convex lenticular prism, 
two concentric annular speetra resembling the above will appear ; 
and if two or more concentric circles be so viewed, the number 
of the annular spectra appearing, will, by an effect equally beau- 
tiful and surprising, be double the number of the circles viewed, 
in consequence of the circles being circularly refracted. 
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EXPERIMENT V. 


That such is the cause we may be convinced, by viewing in 2 
manner a narrow circle circumscribing a broad spot [Fig. 3.]; 
which case the single iris resulting from the spot will ao 
between the double iris of the circle: there are, therefore, a double 
incidence and refraction produced; the one prismatical or angular, 
the other orbicular or circular ; whence the magnitude of the 
spectra of this instrument ip comparison with those of the common 


prism. 
© Fig. 3. 


EXPERIMENT VI. 


If a circle of any diameter exceeding the field of vision of the 
chromascope, having a spot at the centre, be viewed in the manner 
of the last experiment, but with the tube of the chromascope 
gradually raised till the lenticular prism is about the height of the 
diameter of the circle above the spot at its centre, a circ cular spec- 
trum will appear expanding as the instrument rises, but not two 
irises as in the above experiments, because the second iris, being 
beyond the field of vision and angle of refraction of the instru- 
ment, never enters it." 

The visible spectrum of this experiment is, however, more bril- 
liant and beautiful than those of the smaller circles are, owing to 
a more perfect refraction of the object. 


EXPERIMENT VII. 


Upon repeating the last experiment, changing the object for 
one consisting of a number of concentric circles ‘variously distin- 
guished, .a like number of spectra will be produced within that 
of the spot, succeeding one within another as the instrument rises, 
but in the inverted order of the object; the cause of which is 
evident from the foregoing experiments, from which it is apparent 
also that this experiment may be extended to any number and va- 
riety of circles. 


EXPERIMENT VIII. 
Let a dark circle or circles of any diameter exceeding that of the 


* See Experiment XXI. 
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lenticular prism be formed (e. g. of 18 inches or more, and an 
inch in breadth) upon, or suspended against, a white wall or screen,* 
so that the light may fall upon it; = let the chromascope be 
adjusted concentric ally to the circ cle a horizontal position at 
right angles with the wall, and at a pit therefrom about equal 
to the diameter of the circle to be viewed. ‘Then, looking through 
the chromascope, a beautiful colored iris will appear, which, for 
the reason before given, will be single.* 

If in this experiment the lenticular prism be removed from the 
chromascope and used in the above manner alone, so that the 
field of vision may be extended, by bringing the eye nearer to the 
prism, and the object be then viewed at a greater distance, an 
orbicular spectrum of greater magnitude and beauty will be pro- 
duced. 

Remarks. In the latter mode of the present experiment 
the object may be placed upon the floor, or in any other convenient 
position to be viewed, observing only that the external ¢round of 
the object be sufficiently extended to render its spectrum distinct. 
Itis evident also that this experiment is almost unlimited with 
respect to the magnitude of the object, and that Experiment VII. 
may be combined within it ina boundless variety of ways that fancy 
may dictate, 


EXPERIMENT LX. 


Let a spiral be formed of any number cf involutions; then adjust 
the chromascope toits centre as in Experiment I., and looking 
through the instrument, gradually elevate it, when the spiral will ap- 
pear refracted into two involved spiral irises ; and if the figure be 
barbed or arrow-headed at either end, an arrow-head will be found 
at the central end of one of the involved irises, and at the external 
extreme of the other; the reason of which is apparent from 
Experiments V. and VII. 


EXPERIMENT X. 


Again, if a spiral of a diameter exceeding that of the chro- 
mascope be viewed, as in the last experiment, a single spiral iris 
will appear as in Experiment VI.; and if a head be formed at the 
outward extremity of the figure, it will appear at the centre of the 
spectrum. And if the figure be drawn to represent a serpent it 
will seem as the instrument rises to uncoil itself, and will be beau- 
tifully variegated with colors. 


* See Experiment XV. * Experiment XXI. 
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EXPERIMENT XI. 


Upon viewing in the manner of Experiment I,a black spot 3 
of an inch in diameter upon a white ground, at about three inches 
distant from the lenticular prism, a beautiful blue circle, in 
scribed with white and circumscribed by black, will be produced; 
and if a similar white spot upon a black ground be viewed in the 
sane manner, a red and yellow circle, inscribed with black and 
circumscribed by white, will appear. In these experiments 
the external boundary, or half of the spectrum, lies out of the field 
of vision. 





EXPERIMENT XII. 


By varying the colors of the ground and spot in the last ex- 
periment, circles of any required color may be obtained; e.g. A 
black spot upon a yellow ground yields a circle of green, ‘Ke. 

Remarks. The preceding experiments illustrate sufficiently 
the powers of the chromascope with reflected light, and they have 
been selected as simple, general, and progressively conducive to 
an infinite variety of others: it 1s, however, upon the agency of 
transmitted light that the principal and most striking effects of 
the instrument depend, as evinced by the following experiments ; 


EXPERIMENT XIII. 


When a beam of the sun or other strong light, admitted into a 
darkened chamber by an opening in a window shutter of the diameter 
of the tube, is passed through the convex prism in the direction of 
the tube, it converges to a focus, forming a cone of light, whence 
it diverges over a cone of shade. 

If the light be received on a sheet of white paper, where it first 
totally emerges from the prism, the circle of light on the paper will 
be bordered with red. If the paper be withdrawn beyond the focus, 
the circle will be bordered with b/ue; and at the intermediate 
point or focus the two circles and their borders will comcide. 

Beyond the focus the circle diverges into a ring or bow, which 
expands diametrically in proportion to its distance from the prism, 
the breadth of the rig also increasing with its diameter, and the 
colors which coustitute it diverge and cross each other at a certain 
distance from the focus, the blue and yellow braids of light first 
crossing between two and three feet from the prismatic lens, 
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EXPERIMENT XIV. 


If the concave prismatic lens be substituted for the convex, the 
braid or beam of light passing through it will diverge immediately 
from the centre of the prismatic lens over a cone of shade forming the 
iris as before. These effects may be rendered visible in a very beau- 
tiful manner by the smoke of a sheet of brown paper burning with- 
out flame,or by the dust of a powder-puff shaken in the light near 
its egress from the prism. 

Remarks. These phenomena of transmitted light indicate the 
effects of other figures of the lenticular prism: they elucidate also 
the powers of optical glasses in general, and throw light upon the 
phenomena of colored rings, observed by Sir lsaac Newton be- 
tween two object-glasses laid upon one another ;‘ for the figure of 
Spheric Lenses may be considered as comprehending an infinity of 
lenticular-prismatic figures, in the same mauner as the circle com- 
prehends an infinity of triangles, &c. Hence there is a double cir- 
cular refraction in the incumbent lens, and a like reflection in the 
recumbent lens concurring in the production of the colored rings 3 
and hence the phenomena of spherical and prismatic lenses admit 
of a similar explanation. 


EXPERIMENT XV. 


Admit a beam of the sun into a darkened chamber through a 
scioptic ball, or a circular opening in the window-shutter of the dia- 
meter of the lenticular prism, and first removing the small tube of 
the chromascope, so adjust it in the line of the sun-beam, that the 
light may pass through it in the manner of Experiment XIL1., when 
a magnificent circular iris of colored bow will be cast upon the op- 
posite wall of the apartment, or a magnitude proportionate to the 
size of the room and distauce from the chromascope, and of a 
brilliancy unexampled even in the solar rainbow itself. 

A large white screen upon a horizontal axis, is of great advantage 
in these experiments to receive the solar spectrum at different angles 
and distances. Upon the reverse of the screen, large circles and 
different objects may be formed concentrically for Experiment VIIL., 
&e. ‘Ihe present experiment affords a method by which a rainbow, 
of any arc or diameter, may be superinduced upon a picture, inte 
which the artist may design to introduce the phenomenon, so as 
to try its effect and the best way of producing it. 

Remarks. Of that most beautiful phenomenon the rainbow, 


' Optics, Book 11. Part : 
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none of the explanations hitherto offered can be pronounced uni- 
versally satisfactory. ‘The received hypothesis of the refraction of 
the solar rays in single spherical drops of rain, rapidly descending, 
dividing, subdividing and dispersing as they fall through the atmos. 
phere, is, notwithstanding the rich mathematical dress that envelopes 
it, remote from the light of demonstration. Is it not more consonant 
to nature and experience that the bow should be produced, as in 
the lenticular prism, by the refraction of light in the entire mass of 
rain, than in its isolated particles? It is a law of optics that when 
light passes from a rarer to a denser medium it is thus refracted ; 
and it is well known that the rainbow is produced by a partial 
shower iavariably opposed to the sun; and that it never exceeds a 
semi-circle. Partial rain, in its descent through the atmosphere, is 
progressively accelerated and resisted ; hence we may infer that the 
shower in its fall takes a form nearly hemispherical, and that it is 
densest at the centre, the whole of which is favorable to the refrac- 
tion and reflection of the sun’s rays in the form of a rainbow frem 
the entire mass of rain and sky to the eye of an observer placed 
between them: and it accords herewith, that no sooner is the ob- 
server involved in the medium of refraction, by the rain becoming 
general, or passing between himself and the sun, than the bow dis- 


appears altogether ; while it would be difficult, upon the theory of 


the drop, to determine why we have rain without a bow." 

However these things be, it remains an object of importance to 
the naturalist to demonstrate the true cause of a phenomenon so 
enchanting, that he who is unaffected by its beauty, appears to be 
worse than inanimate, since the poet, in language highly figurative, 
yet naturally just, has sung, that when 


Iris her lucid various bow on high 

Gaily displays, and soothes the weeping sky, 
The boist’rous winds are hush’d in deep amaze, 
And ocean stills his angry waves to gaze! 


EXPERIMENT XVI. 


If the last experiment be repeated with a beam from the moon 
shining through a clear atmosphere, in her second or third quarter, 


t In coincidence herewith, the following notice has lately appeared in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution, No. x11. “ A new theory of the common 
rainbow has been advanced by Dr. Watt, of Glasgow, by which he accounts 
for the effect without refraction in small drops of water. The rainbow, it is 
stated, is frequently seen toward the quarter where no rain is falling, and 
where of course it cannot be caused by drops; but it is observed, ‘ that the 
edge of a cloud is always at those times between the observer and the sun; 
and Dr. W. attributes the rainbow to the beams of the sun refracted by this 
edge and thrown on the dark sky opposite, which receives them as a screen.’ 
‘There are, however, many phenomena v hich cannot be explained in this 
way,—‘the bow formed in the mist of a cataract,’ &c.—‘and where the 
shower is seen falling,’—* must be accounted for by refraction in drops.’” 
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in place of the solar ray, a similar iris of peculiar faint colors 
is produced, affording a ready mode of exhibiting the rare and in- 
teresting phenomenon of a lunar rainbow. 


EXPERIMENT XVII. 


The magnitude of the spectra in these latter experiments renders 
them particularly advantageous for the performance of experiments 
in or upon transient or prismatic colors. ‘Thus, if a person be so 

laced that the solar bow of Experiment XV. cross his eyes, so that 
the blue of the spectrum fall upon one eye and the yellow upon 
the other, if he then close the eye upon which the blue falls, and 
look with the other eye at the chromascope, he will perceive a yel- 
low light ; then opening the former eye and closing the Jatter, he 
will perceive a biue light ; but, finally, if he keep his position, and 
open both eyes, he will perceive a green light only, demonstrating 
the concurrence of the two former colors and both organs in the 
joint sensation of green. ‘This experiment extends to other cases 
of the composition of colors. 


EXPERIMENT XVIII. 


Let a person be placed, as in the last experiment, in the broad spec 
trum of the chromascope, so that the red fall distinctly in one eye and 
the green in the other; if then each eye be alternately shut while the 
other remains open, the color respectively shining upon each organ 
will be seen alternately ; yet if both eyes be opened together no color 
will appear. By means of a small mirror held in the hand, the ex- 
perimenter may perform these experiments upon himself, without an 
assistant, but, in either case, the spectator should be placed at a 
distance from the chromascope, to be governed by the breadth and 
coloring of the spectrum. 

Remarks. ‘Ihis experiment extends also to other cases, and 
demonstrates the neutralising, extinguishing, complementary, con- 
trasting or compensating power of colors, which may justly be 
considered as the key to chromatic science. In whatever way this 
neutralisation of colors is produced, there is an union or coales- 
cence of the primary triad, blue, red and yellow, in due subordination ; 
and it is remarkable, that whenever it arises from the union of two 
colors, as in the present experiment, these colors bear the relation 
of that interval in music which is called the fourth, corresponding 
to the diatessaron of the ancients, which was held by them to be the 
concord upon which all others depend. ‘The harmonising power 
of colors renders it evident that it was not without some foundation. 
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Father Castel attempted to construct an ocu/ar harpsichord, for the 
purpose of exhibiting to the eye a pleasurable sensation from colors, 
analogous to that which the ear receives from musical sounds ; and 
he did not succeed, because his scale was erroneous, and because the 
harmonious effects of colors are not merely successive or temporary, 
like those of sound, but they are also co-expanisive, or in space. 


EXPERIMENT XIX. 


Ona clear evening when the moon is at the full, remove the 
small tube of the chromascope, and so adjust it, with the open end 
toward the moon, that it may be viewed through it by placing the 
eye close to the lenticular prism at K, Fig. 14, when the moon will 
appear refracted into a beautiful lucid bow, the colors of which 
will not be at all inferior im brilliancy to the solar spectrum, Ex- 


periment XV. 


EXPERIMENT XX. 


Any dark evening when the sky is clear, the planets and fixed 
stars may be viewed in the manner of the above experiment, when 
the light of either will be refracted into a colored bow, differing 
from that of the last experiment only in breadth and the faintness 
of its colors. 

Remarks. ‘The two latter experiments demonstrate, that the 
light of the fixed stars and of the primary and secondary planets 
differs not, by the analysis of refraction, from that of the sun: a 
question which has been considered of some importance. In the 
same manner may be examined the light of the glow-worm, light- 
ning, the phosphori, &c. 


EXPERIMENTS XXL. &e. 


If day-light be admitted into a darkened chamber through a 
small round aperture in the window-shutter, and it be viewed, as in 
the last experiments, at any convenient distance, a brilliant circular 
iris will be produced, as in those experiments; for this purpose a 
circular piece of lead-paper or thin sheet-lead, perforated with the 
opening required, and fitted to the socket of a scioptic ball, is very 
well adapted ; and the plano-convex or conical shape of the lenti- 
cular prism is very appropriate to these and other experiments, in 
which the object is viewed through the prism, because by placing 
the eye close to the plane side and the apex of the cone ima di- 
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rection concentrical to the object, a wider field of vision is com- 
manded. 

Remarks. In the manner of the present experiment, the first 
twelve of the preceding experiments, and many others, may be per- 
formed by transmitted light, by means of objects perforated in thin 
sheet-lead and adapted to the socket of a scioptic ball, or similar 
opening in a window-shutter ; and these experiments differ from 
the former principally in the circumstances of superior brilliancy 
of the spectra and the inverted order of their colors. 

To describe all the experiments of which this instrument is ca- 
pable would be impossible ; the foregoing are, however, sufficient 
to illustrate its powers, and to conduct to others. What is here 
performed by the refraction of lenticular prisms may be also accom- 
plished by the reflectiun of similar mirrors; add to which the 
other figures of the lenticular prisms before indicated, and a similar 
variety of annular prisms, and the variation of which the chroma- 
scope is susceptible, from the simple hand-glass to its combination 
with other optical instruments, and a new and wide field is opened 
for dioptrical experiment, adapted equally to instructive amusement 
and the advancement of science. 

Upon the whole it has appeared, that whether we examine colors 
experimentally by the composition of the inherent or reflected 
colors of pigments, or by the transient or refracted colors of the 
prism they still present the same uniform relations ; such also is 
the result of a like investigation of the transmitted colors of 
transparent liquids, by an instrumeut constructed for the purpose, 
of hollow glass wedges, filled “with colored liquids, and graduated 
soas to denote the quantity of color in the light transmitted at each 
division of the wedges. By means of this instrument we are enabled 
to compound braids of colored light in an achromatic or neutral state, 
and at the same time to determine numerically the quantity of each 
primary, &c. which enters into the composition of the colorless ray. 
We are enabled by the same instrument to ascertain the proportion 
of each of the primaries which constitute any given hue, shade, or 
tint of color, Kc. and have therefore denominated it a chromameter 
or color-gauge, of which only by the way, having already protracted 
these remarks, &c. beyond the proper limits of an Appendix. 
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REPORT, 


Se. Se. 


Treasury DerpaRTMENT, 
12th February, 1820. 


Sin: In obedience to a resolution of the House of Representatives, 
passed on the Ist of March, 1819, directing «* the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transmit to Congress at an early period in the next 
session, a general statement, of, the.condition of the Bank of the 
United States and its offices, similar to the return made to him by 
the Bank; and a statement exhibiting as nearly as may be practicae 
ble, the amount of capital invested in the different chartered banks 
in the several states and the. district.of Columbia, the amount of 
notes issued by those banks and in circuiation, the public and pri- 
vate deposits in them, the amount of loans and discounts made 
by them, and remaining unpaid, andthe total quantity of specie 
they possess; and also to report such measures as, in his opinion, 
may be expadigns to procure, and. retain a sufficient, quantity of 
gold and silver coin in the United States, or to supply a circulating 
medium, in place of specie, adapted to the exigencies of the coun- 
try, and within the power of thé government:” I have the honor 
to submit the subjoined report and statements. 

Statement A exhibits the condition of the Bank of the United 
States and its offices, on the 30th of September, 1819. 

Statement B exhibits the amount of bank capital authorised by 
law, during the years 1814, 1815, 1816, and 1817. As this 
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statement is founded upon the applications made to the Treasury 
under the acts imposing stamp duties, it is believed to be substan- 
tially correct. The average dividends upon which the stamp duty 
was paid, during those years, amounted to about 7! per cent. upon 
the nominal amount of capital; it is, however, a matter of general 
notoriety, that the dividends upon bank capital, actually paid, ex- 
ceeded that rate. If it is assumed, that the dividends declared and 
upon which the duty was paid, amounted, during those years, to 
10 per cent., then the capital actually paid in the year 1817, 
instead of being more than 125,000,000 dollars, as it is exhibited 
in statement B, will be found to be about 94,000,000 dollars; but, 
when it is recollected that after the first payment required by the 
charters of the different banks, they have generally gone into ope- 
ration, it is probable that a considerable proportion of the remain- 
ing payments have added nothing to their active capital. This 
fact being assumed, and a deduction being made of the amount of 
permanent accommodation enjoyed by the stockholders, in their 
respective banks, the active bank capital of the United States may 
be fairly estimated at a sum not exceeding 75,000,000 dollars. 
That these deductions ought to be made, in an attempt to ascertain 
the real amount of bank capital, cannot, it is presumed, be contest- 
ed. If a stockholder to the amount of 10,000 dollars has a per- 
manent accommodation in the bank of 8,000 dollars, he has, in fact, 
but 2,000 of capital in the bank. This is equally true when a 
portion of his subscription has been paid with his own note, how- 
ever well indorsed: so long as the note remains unpaid, it adds 
nothing to the real capital of the bank. 

Such, it is believed, has beenthe process by which the capital 
of most of the banks has been formed, which have been incorpo- 
rated since the commencement of the late war. Since that period, 
banks have been incorporated, not because there was capital seeking 
investment ; not because the places where they were established had 
commerce and manufactures which required their fostering aid; 
but because men without active capital wanted the means of obtain- 
ing loans, which their standing in the community would not com- 
mand from banks or individuals having real capital and established 
credit. Hence, the multiplicity of local banks, scattered over the 
Jace of the country, in particular parts of the Union ; which, by the 
depreciation of their paper, have levied a tax upon the communities 
within the pale of their influence, exceeding the public contributions 
paid by them. 

Statement C presents the condition of the state banks from 
which returns have been received, or have been transmitted by the 
Secretaries of State of different states, in conformity with the 
request of the Treasury Department. By comparing this state- 
ment with statement B, it will be perceived that it is very imper- 
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fect. Independently of the banks which have been created since the 
year 1817, it will be discovered that bank ‘capital to the amount of 
more than 18,000,000 dollars, comprehended in statement B, is 
not embraced in it. As the amount of bank capital exhibited in 
statement C, is 72,000,000 dollars, and its specie 9,828,000, the 
whole specie possessed by the state banks may be estimated at 
12,250,000 dollars; if to this sum be added the specie in the 
possession of the bank of the United States and its offices, the 
specie capital of all the banks in the United States may be estimat- 
ed at 15,500,000 dollars, There are no means of ascertaining, 
with any degree of precision, the amount of specie in circulation; 
it is probable, howeyer, that it does not exceed 4,500,000 dollars, 
Assuming this amount to be nearly correct, the whole metallic 
currency of the Union may be estimated at 20,000,000 dollars. 
Applying the same rule for ascertaining the circulation of the 
banks, not embraced by statement C, which has been employed to 
determine their specie, the whole amount of bank notes in circula- 
tion may be estimated at 46,000,000 dollars. It is prabable, 
however, that this estimate is too high; as, according to the general 
practice of banks, all notes issued are considered in circulation, 
which are not in the possession of the bank by which they were 
issued. A reasonable deduction being made from the notes sup- 
posed to be in circulation, but which are in fact in the pussession 
of other banks, it is probable that the actual circulation both of 
paper and specie, is less at this time than 45,000,000 dollars. By 
the same mode of calculation, the whole amount of discounts may 
be estimated at 156,000,000 dollars. 

The destruction or loss of the returns made to the Treasury, 
before the year 1816, by the banks in which the public money was 
deposited, prevents any satisfactory comparison being drawn 
between their condition before and since that period. Comparative 
statements, however, have been received from sixteen banks in 
different parts of the Union, showing their situation on the 30th 
day of September, in the years 1813, 1815, and 1819. By state- 
ment D it appears that those banks, at the first period, with a capi- 
tal of 6,903,262 dollars, and with $,059,140 dollars of specie in 
their vaults, circulated 6,845,344 dollars of their notes, and dis- 
counted to the amount of 12,990,975 dollars: at the second period, 
their capital was 8,852,371 dollars; specie, 1,693,918 dollars; 
circulation, 9,944,757 dollars; and discounts, 15,727,218 dollars: 
and at the third period, their capital was 9,711,960 dollars; specie, 
1,726,065 dollars; circulation, 4,259,234 dollars; and discounts, 
12,959,560 dollars. 

By statement B, already referred to, it has been shown, that, in 
the year 1814, the nominal bank capital in the United States ex- 
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ceeded 80,000,000 dollars. It is understood, that a large addition 
was made to it, in that year, in several of the states. If it be ad- 
mitted that such addition amounted to 15,000,000 dollars, the 
bank capital in operation, in the year 1813, may be stated at 
65,000,000 dollars. Allowing to this ‘capital the same amount 
of specie, circulation, and discounts, as was comp.iratively, possessed 
by the banks comprehended in statement D, the estimate will be, 
specie 28,000,000 dollars, circulation 62,000,000 dollars, and 
discounts 117,000,000 dollars. In 1815, the bank capital had 
increased to 88,000,000 dollars; whilst, upon the same principle 
of calculation, the specie would have been estimated at 16,500,000 
dollars, circulation at 99,000,000 dollars, and discounts at 
150,000,000 dollars. Applying this principle to the 125,000,000 
dollars of bank capital in operation during the year 1819, the 
specie possessed by all the banks would amount to 21,500,000 
dollars, circulation 58,000,000 dollars, and discounts 157,000,000 
dollars. 

The last results, with the exception of the discounts, very mate- 
tially differ from those which have been obtained by the mode of 
calculation previously adopted. They, nevertheless, furnish mate- 
tials which may be useful in the progress of this enquiry. From 
them the following deductions may be drawn: 

Ist. ‘That, in the year 1813, the circulation of bank notes was 
nearly equal to the bank capital: 

2d. That, in the year 1815, it exceeded the capital by one-eighth: 

$d. That, in the year 1819, it was less than the capital nearly in 
the proportion of 1 to 2.5: 

4th. That, whilst the amount of bank capital has increased since 
1813 from 65 to 125. millions; the metallic basis, upon which 
the circulation of notes is founded, has decreased in the proportion 
of 15.5 to 28; being equal to 44,6 per cent. : 

5th. That the circulation of notes in the year 1819, in propor. 
tion to the specie in the possession of the banks, exceeded that of 
1813, 25.9 per cent. : 

6th. That, in the year 1813, the discounts, in proportion to the 
bank capital employed, exceeded those of 1815, in the ratio of 18 
t0 17, and those of 1819, in the ratio of 18 to 12: 

7th. That the increase of bank notes in circulation, between the 
years 1813 and 1815, exceeded the increase of discounts during 
the same period by 4,000,000 dollars ; whilst the specie, in the 
vaults of the banks, was diminished 11,000,000 dollars : 

8th. ‘Chat, whilst, between the years 1815 and 1819, an addition 
of $7,000,000 dollars has been made to the nominal bank capital, 
but 6,000,000 dollars have been added to the aggregate amount of 
discounts. 
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It is probable, that, between the year 1811 and the year 1813, a 
considerable addition was made to the paper circulation of the 
country. From a return of the former bank of the United States, 
made to the Treasury in 1808, it appears, that, with 15,300,000 
dollars of specie, it circulated only 4,787,000 dollars of notes, 
Another return made in 1810 shows its condition was not mate- 
tially changed. Shortly after the expiration of its charter, bank 
capital, to a great amount, was incorporated in some of the states. 
The expenditures produced by the war, which was declared in 1812, 
without doubt, contributed, in some degree, to produce the differ- 
ence between the condition of the sixteen banks already referred 
to, and that of the former bank of the United States. If 
it be admitted, however, that the circulation in 1813 was not 
redundant, it must have become excessive in 1815. An increase 
of the currency, in the space of two years, in the proportion of 99 
to 62, even if it had been wholly metallic, could not have failed to 
have produced a very great depreciation ; but, when it is considered 
that, not only the increase, but the whole circulation consisted of 
paper, not convertible into specie, some idea of its depreciation may 
be formed. ‘The depreciation, however, was not uniform in every 
part of the Union. The variation in the degree of depreciation 
depended not only upon the greater issues of banks in one section 
of the nation, than in others; but, also, upon the local advantages 
which they enjoyed as to commerce. It is impossible to determine, 
with precision, where the most excessive issue of bank notes occur- 
red, Statement E, which exhibits the rate of exchange between 
the principal cities to the east of this place and London, and the 
price of bills at New York upon Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, during the years 1813, 1814, 1815, and 1816, may be 
considered presumptive evidence of that fact. So far as it can 
be relied upon for that. purpose, Baltimore was the point of great- 
est'depreciation among the above-mentioned places. This is pro- 
bably true; as it is known that the banks in that place made 
greater advances to the government in the loans which it obtained 
during the late war, in proportion to their capital, than those of 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. But the greatest deprecia- 
tion of the currency existed in the interior states, where the issues 
were not only excessive, but where their relation to the commer- 
cial'cities greatly aggravated the effects of that excess. 

This. statement may also assist in explaining the cause of the 
necessity which existed in 1814 for the suspension of specie payments 
by: the- banks. From the commencement of the war until that 
event; a-large amount of specie was taken out of the United States 
by the sale of English government bills, at a discount frequently of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. Immediately after the suspension, they 
commanded a premium in those places where the banks had sus- 
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pended payment, which gradually rose to 20 per cent. 5 whilst at 
Boston they remained at a discount of about 14 per cent. until Feb- 
ruary, 1815, 

Whatever may have been the degree of depreciation of. the cur- 
rency in 1815, it continued to augment throughout the first six 
months of the year 1816, if the rate of exchange with London is 
considered conclusive evidence of that fact. The excessive impor- 
tations of British merchandise during that period, and in the pre- 
ceding year, might indeed account for the increase of premium 
paid upon sterling bills, and was, probably, one of the principal 
causes of it. The great fluctuations which occurred in the latter 
part of that period furnish some reason, however, for ascribing 
them, in some degree, to changes in the value of the currency, in 
which their price was calculated, rather than to the ordinary prin- 
ciples of exchange. It is more probable that the currency, in those 
places where it was not convertible into specie, fluctuated in value 
according to the efforts which were made, in particular places, to pre- 
pare for the resumption of specie payments, than that the balance of 
payments between the two countries should have varied to such an 
extent.as is indicated by the sudden variations which occurred during 
that period in the rate of exchange. So far as these fluctuations are 
ascribable to the currency in which the rate of exchange was deter- 
mined, a considerable appreciation of that currency took place in 
the last months of the year 1816, From that period until the pre-e 
sent time, the circulation has rapidly diminished ; and all the evils 
incident to a decreasing currency have been felt in every part 
of the Union, except in some of the eastern states. 

If, as previously, stated, the circulation of 1813 be admitted to 
be: the amount required to effect the exchanges of the community 
with facility and advantage, and that, in the year 1815, that circus 
lation was extended to 99,000,000 doliars, which was, in some 
degree, augmented in 1816, the extent of the diminution of the cut- 
tency, in the space of three years, may be perceived. But it is. proba 
ble. that the currency. in 1815, exceeded, 99,000,000 dollars. The 
banks, upon whose situation that, estimate is founded, were estab> 
lished at 2 period when the practice of dispensing with. the: pay 
ment of those portions of their capital falling due after they. went 
inte operation, had not. been generally introduced. Some of them 
didnot suspend specie payments. during the general:suspensian. 
‘The rest were among the erat to resume them, and:have.continued 
them,to the present time. It cannot be expected that: banks. which 
went into operation during the war, and after the genepal suspen+ 
sion had occurred; were. conducted with an equal degree of prue 
dence and circumspection. A. reasonable allowance: being:made 
for hank. noté supposed:to be: in-circulation at. that: peried, but 
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which were, in fact, in the possession of other banks, and for the 
excess of issues beyond the estimate, the circulation may, it is be- 
lieved, be safely calculated at not less than 110,000,000 dollars. 
The paper circulation in 1813 has beenestimated at 62,000,000 dol- 
lars. At that period, however, gold and silver formed a substantial 
part of the currency. The condition of the old bank of the United 
States, in 1810, and of the sixteen banks in 1813, proves that the 
demand for specie from the vaults of the banks was inconsiderable. 
It is, therefore, probable, that the whole circulation of 1818 
amounted to 70,000,000 dollars. In 1815, it is estimated to have 
risen to 110,000,000 dollars, and this amount was probably aug- 
mented in 1816. At the close of 1819, it has been estimated, 
upon data believed to be substantially correct, at 45,000,000 dol- 
lars. According to these estimates, the currency of the United States 
has, in the space of three years, been reduced from 110,000,000 to 
45,000,000 dollars: This reduction exceeds fifty-nine per cent. of 
the whole circulation of 1815. The fact that the currency in 1815 
and 1816 was depreciated has not sensibly diminished the effect 
upon the community, of this great and sudden reduction. 
Whatever was the degree of its depreciation, it was still the mea- 
sure of value. It determined the price of labor, and of all the 
property of the community. A change so violent could not 
fail, under the most favorable auspices in other respects, to pro- 
duce much distress, to check the ardor of enterprise, and seri- 
ously to affect the productive energies of the nation. ‘The reduc- 
tion was, in fact, commenced under favorable auspices. During 
the year 1817 and the greater part of 1818, all the surplus 
produce of the country commanded, in foreign markets, a 
prices than ordinary. The rate of foreign exchange afforded no 
inducement for the exportation of specie for the purpose of dis- 
charging debts previously contracted. The only drain, to which 
the metallic currency was subject, was the demand for it, for the 
prosecution of trade to the East Indies and to China. In this trade, 
specie being the principal commodity, and indispensable to its pro- 
secution, the amount exported during those years was great, 
and seriously affected the amount of circulation, by compelling the 
banks to diminish their discounts. 

Notwithstanding the drains for this commerce during these 
years was unusually large, every other circumstance was favorable to 
the restoration of the currency to a sound state, with the least 
possible distress to the community. The capacity of the country 
ee portion of the debts contracted with banks, 
and which had occasioned their excessive issues, was greater 
than at any former period, and than it probably will be again for a 
lapse Of successive years. The effort to reduce the amount of 
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currency during those years, though successful to a considerable 

» was not pursued with sufficient earnestness. In the latter 
part of 1818, when the price of the principal articles of American 
production had fallen nearly fifty per cent. in foreign markers; 
when the merchant needed the aid of additional loans to sustain 
him against the losses which he had incurred by the sudden reduc- 
tion in the price of the commodities he had exported; he was 
called upon to discharge loans previously contracted. The agricul- 
turist, who saw his income reduced below his indispensable 
necessities; the manufacturer, who was not only struggling against 
foreign competition, but who saw the sale of his manufactures 
reduced by the incapacity of his customers to buy; in fact all 
classes of the community, under circumstances so adverse to the 
command of funds, were subjected to curtailments wherever they 
had obtained discounts. 

All intelligent writers upon currency agree that where it is 
decreasing in amount, poverty and misery must prevail. ‘The 
correctness of the opinion is too manifest to require proof. ‘The 
united voice of the nation attests its accuracy. As there ts no 
recorded example in the history of nations of a reduction of the 
currency so rapid and so extensive, so, but fem examples have 
occurred of distress so general and so severe as that which has been 
exhibited in the United States. ‘To the evils of a decreasing cur- 
rency are superadded those of a deficient currency. But, notwith- 
standing it is deficient, it is still depreciated. In several of the 
states the great mass of the circulation is not even ostensibly 
convertible into specie at the will of the holder. During the 
greater part of the time that has elapsed since the resumption of 
specie payments, the convertibility of bank notes into specie has 
been rather nominal than real in the largest portion of the Union. 
On the part of the banks, mutual weakness had produced 
mutual forbearance. The extensive diffusion of bank stock amon 
the great body of the citizens in most of the states had produced 
the same forbearance among individuals. To demand specie of 
the banks, when it was known that they were unable to pay, was 
to destroy their own interests, by destroying the credit of the 
banks in which the productive portion of their pro was 
invested. In favor of forbearance, was also added the influence 
of the great mass of bank debtors. Every dollar in specie drawn 
out of the banks, especially for exportation, induced the necessity 
of curtailments. To this portion of the community all other 
evils were light, when compared with the imperious demands of 
banks. . Their exertions to prevent the drain of specie in the 
possession of those who. controlled their destiny, equalled. the 
magnitude of the evils which, were to be avoided. In most parts 
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of the Union, this forced state of things is passing away. The 
convertibility of bank notes into specie is becoming real wherever 
it is ostensible. If public opinion does not correct the evil in 
those states where this convertibility is not even ostensible, it will 
be the imperious a of those who ate invested with the power of 
correction to apply the appropriate remedy. 

As the currency is, at least in some parts of the Union, depre- 
ciated, it must, in those parts, suffer a further reduction before it 
becomes sound. The nation must continue to suffer until this is 
effected. After the curtency shall be reduced to the amount 
which, when the present quantity of the precious metals is distri- 
buted among the various nations of the world, in proportion to 
their respective exchangeable values, shall be assigned to the 
United States ; when time shall have regulated the price of labor, 
and of commodities, according to that amount, and when pre- 
existing engagements shall have been adjusted, the sufferings from 
a depreciated, decreasing, and deficient currency, will be termi- 
nated. Individual and public prosperity will gradually revive, 
and the productive energies of the nation resume their accustomed 
activity. But new changes in the currency, and circumstances 
adverse to the perpetuity of the general prosperity, may reasonably 
be expected to occur. So far as these changes depend upon the 
currency, their recurrence, to an extent sufficient to disturb the 
prosperity of the nation, would be effectually prevented, if it could 
be rendered purely metallic. In that event, we should always 
retain that proportion of the precious metals which our exchange- 
able commodities bear to those of other nations. The currency 
would seldom be either redundant or deficient, to an extent that 
would seriously affect the interests of society. But when the 
currency is metallic, and paper convertible into specie, changes to 
such an extent, it is believed, will frequently occur. 

The establishment of banks which are restrained from issuing 
notes of small denominations, furnishes great facilities for the 
transmission of money, and increases the efficiency of the capital 
subject to their control, to the extent of the credit employed by 
them. The degree of facility afforded by them for the transporta- 
tion or transmission of money, depends upon the extent of coun- 
try within which their notes circulate, and preserve a value equiva- 
lent to specie. Ordinarily, this extent is determined by the 
interior trade of the country; they will circulate through the 
whole extent of country, the produce of which is carried for sale 
to the place of their establishment. If they are established only 
in the principal commercial city of the nation, their notes will 
circulate through the whole extent of its territory, and afford the 
greatest possible facility for the transmission of money. If they 
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gare established in several of the commercial cities, their circulation 
will be circumscribed by the sections of country, the inhabitants 
of which trade to those cities. The facility for transmitting 
money will be diminished by their establishment. But if banks 
should be established in all the interior towns, this facility 
would be impaired to a still greater degree. In that event, their 
notes would circulate within very narrow limits ; but within those 
limits the notes of. the banks in the commercial cities would no 
longer form part of the circulation. Should they by accident be 
carried within it, the first individual having remittances to make, 
and into whose hands they might come, would use them for that 
purpose. 

The degree of credit which a bank can employ, in proportion 
to its capital, depends upon a variety of circumstances. If the 
community reposes great confidence in the prudence and integrity 
of those who direct its concerns; if the capital employed is small 
in proportion to the demand for the transmission of money; if 
there is no other bank whose local situation repels its circulation 
from those sections of country, the produce of which is ultimately 
carried to the place where it is established, the credit which ‘it 
will be able to employ will be very great. Where all these 
facilities are wanting, the extent of the credit which it will 
employ will be very inconsiderable. The additional efficiency 
which, in the latter case, will be imparted to capital invested in 
banks, will, it is believed, not countervail the evils which neces- 
sarily result from their establishment. 

Among the advantages which have been supposed most strongly 
to recommend their establishment, especially in a community 
whose resources are rapidly expanding, their capacity suddenly to 
increase the currency to the utmost demand for it, has been 
considered the most important. 

In a country where the currency is purely metallic, no conside- 
rable addition can be made to it, without giving, at the time of its 
acquisition, articles in exchange of equal value. No addition can 
be made to the currency without affecting, to the extent of such 
addition, the enjoyments of the community. The amount so 
added will, to the same extent, diminish the quantity of articles 
which would otherwise be imported into the country for domestie 
consumption, or for re-exportation. 

Ordinarily, the currency of one country will not be exported to 
another, because its value in every country is nearly the same. It 
will not, therefore, like other commodities, command a commer- 
cial profit upon exportation. It will be taken from one country 
to another, only when the price of commodities in the former is 
so high as to produce a loss in the latter equal to the expense of 
transporting specie. It is this condition, annexed to every acqui- 
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sition to the currency of a state, when it is purely metallic, of 
diminishing, to the same extent, the enjoyments of the community, 
which affords the most efficient protection against its becoming 
redundant. It is equally efficient in guarding against a deficiency, 
to an extent that can seriously affect the interest of the community. 
But this condition is not annexed to the increase of the currency, 
by the issue of bank notes, even when convertible into specie. 

e notes, by which the currency is suddenly augmented, do not, 
in any degree, diminish the enjoyments of the community. No 
equivalent is, by such issue, transferred to another community, as 
is invariably done when an acquisition is made to a metallic cur- 
rency. henever the currency can be augmented, exempt from 
such transfer, it must be subject to some degree of fluctuation in 
quantity. Every addition made to the currency by the issue of 
bank notes, changes the relation which previously existed between 
the amount of the currency, and the amount of the commodities 
which are to be exchanged through its agency.—Their issue 
depends not upon receiving, in exchange, articles of equal value ; 
but, upon the pledge of a credit of one or more individuals, to the 
amount of such issue. No evil can result to the community from 
the advance of the capital of a bank in exchange for the credit of 
individuals. In that case, no addition is made to the amount of 
the currency previously in circulation. It is perfectly immaterial 
to society, whether this capital be lent by individuals or by corpo- 
rations. The relation between the currency and the exchangeable 
commodities of the state is not disturbed. But, when their credit 
is greatly extended, the currency is expanded, and that relation is 
deranged. An expansion of the currency, through the agency of 
banks, will generally occur only in periods of prosperity. During 
such periods, enterprise will be fostered, industry stimulated, and 
the comfort and happiness of the people advanced without the fac- 
titious aid of an expansive currency. But there can be no doubt 
that a sudden increase of the currency during perieds of prosperity, 
through the agency of bank issues, gives additional force and acti- 
vity to the national enterprise. Such an increase will be followed 
by a general rise in the value of all articles, especially of those 
which cannot be erported. The price of lands, houses, and public 
stock, will be augmented in a greater degree than if no such increase 
had taken place. 

If these prices could be maintained ; if they could even be pro- 
tected agatnst sudden reduction, they would be cause of gratulation 
rather than of complaint. But the expansion of the currency by 
the issue of paper,in a period of prosperity, will inevitably be 
succeeded by its contraction in periods of adversity. ‘The extent 
to which the currency may be contracted, through the agency 
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of banks, depends upon the use which they may have made 
of their credit. The excess of their discounts beyond their 
capital actually paid, determines the amount of the credit which 
they have employed : Thus, in 181%, the capital of the banks 
in the United States has been estimated at 65,000,000 ds., and 
their discounts at 117,000,000 ds. ‘The extent to which their 
credit was then employed was 52,000,000 ds. Their circulation, at 
the same period, has been estimated at 62,000,000 ds. In this esti- 
mate no allowance was made for notes stated to be in circulation, 
but which were probably in the possession of other banks. A 
reasonable deduction being made on that account, it is probable 
that the paper circulation did not much exceed 52,000,000 ds. But 
the liability of the banks for specie was equal to the whole amount 
of notes represented to be in circulation, besides the individual 
deposits. ‘To meet an immediate demand, they are estimated to 
have had 28,000,000 ds. in specie. Ifthe deposits of individuals 
should be estimated at 18,000,000 ds. their ultimate means of meet- 
ing the demand of 62,000,000 ds., without sacrificing their capital, 
would consist of 10,000,000 ds. in specie, and 52,000,000 ds. secured 
by the notes of individuals ; this sum being the excess of their dis- 
counts over their capital. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
basis upon which the credit of this circulation rested, might be 
considered sufficient to sustain it. A debt of 117,000,000 ds. could 
not, under the most adverse circumstances, be considered inade- 
quate tomeet one of 52,000,000ds. But, in the case of currency, 
the capacity to ultimate redemption is not sufficient. The capa- 
city to redeem it as it is presented is indispensable. Whenever 
the public confidence, in this capacity, is impaired, an immediate 
demand for specie will be created ; and, if it is not promptly met, 
depreciation will ensue. But, even in circumstances in some dee 
gree adverse to the operations of banks, if their discounts consisted 
principally of notes founded upon real transactions, in which the 
idea of renewal was excluded; and if specie formed a considerable 
proportion of the circulation, the capacity of the banks to meet 
the demands upon them for specie, might have been sufficient to 
sustain the credit of the currency. 

If, on the other hand, the debts due to the banks consisted 
chiefly of fixed or permanent loans, generally denominated accom- 
modation paper ; if specie had been banished from circulation, by 
the issue of dollar notes, the suspension of payment by the banks 
could not fail to be the result of any considerable pressure upon 
them for specie. In the former case, as their notes should be 
withdrawn from circulation, they would gradually be reduced to 
the demand for them for the transmission of money. If the 
effort to withdraw them should be continued beyond that point, 
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specie would be paid into the banks by their debtors, in preference 
to bank notes; and the just proportion between the paper circu- 
lation and the specie in their vaults, would be promptly restored, 
In the latter case, as the debts due to the banks would not, 
according to the understanding of the parties, become due at short 
intervals, the only mode of meeting the increasing demands upon 
them for specie would be, to require of the whole mass of debtors, 
the: payment of a fixed proportion of the sums due by them. As 
the cirewmstances which would require this measure, on the part 
of the-banks, would generally affect the community in the same 
degree, the capacity of their debtors to meet this demand would 
generally be found to be in an inverse ratio to the demand. The 
demand itself, being inconsistent with the impression under which 
the debt was contracted, would be resisted in every case where 
the interest of the debtor would be subserved by delay. As 
specie formed but an inconsiderable part of the currency, the reduc- 
tion of the paper circulation would have to be carried to a greater 
extent than in the former case. A just proportion between the 
paper circulation and the spegie necessary to support it, could be 
obtained only by the positive reduction of the former, as it would 
be impracticable to increase the latter while the demand continued. 
Under such circumstances the suspension of payment would be 
the probable result. 

Such, in fact, were the circumstances under which the suspen- 
sion in 1814 occurred. 

The-injudicious multiplication of banks, where capital in that 
form, to some extent, might have been useful; the establishment 
of them where they could only be injurious ; the permission to 
issue dollar notes, by which specie was banished from circulation; 
andthe demand for specie for exportation, which existed during 
the: years 1813 and 1814, imposed upon the banks in the middle, 
southern, and western states, the necessity of suspending payment. 
A longer effort to discharge their notes in specie, would not only 
have been ineffectual, but would certainly have postponed, to a 
more remote period, the resumption of specie payments. The 
evils which have resulted to the community from that suspension 
have certainly been great; but it may well be doubted, whether 
others, of equal magnitude, would not have been suffered, if that 
event: had not occurred. The extent to which the currency must 
haye been reduced, in order to have avoided the suspension, could 
not have failed, at any period, to produce great embarrassment 
and distrgss to the community. But in a time of war, when the 
country was invaded ; when the public safety required that the 
energies of the nation should be fully developed, a sudden and ex- 
tensive reduction of the currency, by any cause whatever, would 
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have been fatal. Under such circumstances, the demand for cur- 
rency would have been too imperious to be resisted. It would, 
from necessity, have been supplied by the issue of treasury 
notes. 

The fact that in a small portion of the Union specie payments 
were continued, cannot be admitted as evidence that it was prac- 
ticable throughout the nation. In that part of the country the 
extensive bank issues consequent upon loans to the government in 
the middle states, kad not occurred. Foreign trade, which in the 
other parts of the Union, was nearly annihilated, still preserved 
there a languid existence through the permission or connivance of 
the enemy. ‘These circumstances could not fail to enable the 
banks in the eastern states to continue specie payments longer 
than those of the middle, southern, and western states. In an 
effort to preserve their credit, they would inevitably be the last 
which would fall. In such a struggle, however, they must have 
failed, had not the circulation of the paper of their weaker neigh- 
bours and the issues of treasury notes, come to their aid. Bat 
for this adventitious assistance, wholly unconnected with the wis- 
dom and foresight of their directors, specie payments must have 
been suspended there, or the best interests of the community have 
been sacrificed. From that period until the resumption of specie 

ayments, in the early part of 1817, treasury notes, and the notes 
of the banks which had suspended payment, formed the great mass 
of the circulation in the eastern part of the Union. Specie, or 
the notes of banks which continued to pay specie, formed ‘no part 
of the receipts of the government in Boston and the districts 
east of that town, until about the close of the year 1816. 

In all great exigencies which, in the course of human events, 
may be expected to arise in every nation, the suspension of pay- 
ment by banks, where the circulation consists principally of bank 
notes, is one of the evils which ought to be considered as the 
inevitable consequence of their establishment. Even in countries 
where paper does not form the principal part of the circulation, 
such an event will sometimes happen. In the year 1797, when 
the restriction was imposed upon the bank of England, the aver- 
age of its circulation for several successive years, was about 
10,000,000/. sterling, whilst the metallic currency was estimated 
at $0,000,000/. Yet, in that country, whose trade in time of 
war, through the protection of its fleets, was rather expanded 
than contracted, it was found necessary to authorise the bank to 
suspend payment; which suspension, after a lapse of twenty-three 
years, still continues. When the existence of banks depends 
upen the authority which regulates the currency, it may be prac- 
ticable to impose salutary checks against excessive issues of paper 
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during suspension, and, in some degree, to guard against an ex. 
cessive depreciation of the currency. But, where these institu. 
tions are created by an authority having no power to regulate the 
currency, and, especially, where they are created by a great va. 
tiety of authorities, independent of each other, and practically in. 
capable of acting in concert, it is manifest that no such checks or 
restraints can be imposed. It is impossible to imagine a currency 
more vicious than that which depends upon the will of nearly four 
hundred banks, entirely independent of each other, when released 
from all restraint against excessive issues. By the term currency the 
issue of paper by government, as a financial resource, is excluded, 
Even such an issue, in a state where the reign of law is firmly 
established, and public opinion controls the public councils, would 
be preferable to a currency similar to that which existed, in some 
parts of the United States, during the general suspension, and 
which now exists in some of the states. This truth has been 
practically demonstrated by the redemption of the whole of the 
treasury notes issued during the war, within the short space of 
about two years after the peace; whilst a large amount of bank 
notes, issued during the suspension, are yet unredeemed, and 
greatly depreciated. 

There can be no doubt that a metallic currency, connected with 
a paper circulation, convertible into specie, and not exceeding the 
demand for the facile transmission of money, ts the most convenient 
that can be devised. When the paper circulation exceeds that 
demand, the metallic currency to the amount of the excess will 
be exported, and a liability to sudden fluctuations to the same 
extent will be produced. 

If banks were established only in the principal commercial 
Cities of each state; if they were restrained from the issue of 
notes of small denominations ; if they should retain an absolute 
control over one half of their capital, and the whole of the credit 
which they employ, by discounting to that amount nothing but 
transaction paper, payable at short dates; the credit and stability 
of the banks would, at least, be unquestionable. Their notes 
could always be redeemed in specie, on demand. The remaining 
part of their capital might be advanced upon long credits to ma- 
nufacturers, and even to agriculturists, without the danger of being 
under the necessity of calling upon such debtors to contribute to 
their relief, if emergencies should occur. Such debtors are, in 
fact, unable to meet, sudden exigencies, and ought never to accept 
of advances from banks, but upon long credits, for which timely 
provision may be made. The latter class, of all others, is the 
least qualified to meet the sudden demands which a pressure upon 
banks compels them to make upon their debtors. The returns 
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of capital invested in agriculture, are too slow and distant to jus- 
tify engagements with banks, except upon long credits, If the 
payment of the principal should be demanded at other periods 
than those at which the husbandman receives the annual reward 
of his toil, the distress which would result from the exaction 
would greatly outweigh any benefit which was anticipated from 
the loan. ‘That the establishment of banks in agricultural districts 
has greatly improved the general appearance of the country, is 
not denied, Comfortable mansions and spacious barns have been 
erected ; lands have been cleared, and reduced to cultivation ; farms 
have been stocked, and rendered more productive, by the aid of 
bank credits. But these improvements will eventually be found, 
in most cases, to effect the ruin of the proprietor. ‘The farm, 
with its improvements, will frequently prove unequal to the dis- 
charge of the debts incurred in its embellishment. Such, in fact, 
is the actual or apprehended state of things, wherever banks have 
been established in the small inland towns and villages. Poverty 
and distress are impending over the heads of most of those who 
have attempted to improve their farms by the aid of bank credits. 
So general is this distress, that the principal attention of the state 
legislatures, where the evil exists, is at this moment directed to 
the adoption of measures calculated to rescue their fellow citizens 
from the inevitable effects of their own indiscretion. If, in afford 
ing a shield to the debtor against the legal demand of his creditor, 
the axe shall be applied to the root of the evil, by the annihilation 
of banks where they ought never to have existed, the interference, 
however doubtful in point of policy or principle, may eventually 
be productive of more good than evil. 

The general system ef credit which has been introduced through 
the agency of banks, brought home to every man’s door, has proe 
duced a factitious state of things, extremely adverse to the sober, 
frugal, and industrious habits which ought to be cherished in a 
tepublic. In the place of these virtues, extravagance, idleness, 
and the spirit of gambling adventure, have been engendered and 
fostered by our institutions. So far as these evils have been pro- 
duced, by the establishment of banks where they are not required; 
by the omission to impose upon them wholesome restraints; and 
by the ignorance or misconduct of those who have been entrusted 
with their direction, they are believed to be beyond the control 
of the Federal government. Since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, measures have been adopted in some of the states to en- 
force their continuance ; in others, the evil has been left to the 
correction of public opinion. ‘There is, however, some reason 
to apprehend that the authority of law may be interposed in sup- 
port of the circulation of notes not/convertible into specie, 
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But the Federal government has, by its measures, in some de- 
gree contributed to the spirit of speculation and of adventurous 
enterprise, which, at this moment, so strongly characterise the 
citizens of this republic. ‘The system of credit which, in the in- 
fancy of our commerce, was indispensable to its prosperity, if 
not to its existence, has been extended at a period when the dic- 
tates of sound discretion seemed to require that it should be 
shortened. ‘The credit given upon the sale of the national do. 
main has diffused this spirit of speculation and of inordinate 
enterprise among the great mass of our citizens. The public 
lands are purchased, and splendid towns erected upon them, with 
bank credits, Every thing is artificial, The rich inhabitant of 
the commercial cities, and the tenant of the forests, differ only 
in the object of their pursuit. Whether commerce, splendid 
mansions, ot public lands, be the object of desire, the means by 
which the gratification is to be secured, are bank credits. 

This state of things is no less unfriendly to the duration of our 
republican institutions than it is adverse to the developement of 
our national energies, when great emergencies shall arise ; for, 
upon such occasions, the attention of the citizen will be directed 
to the preservation of his property from the grasp of his creditors, 
instead of being devoted to the defence of his country. Instead 
of being able to pay with promptitude the contributions neces- 
sary to the preservation of the state, he will be induced to claim 
the interference of the government to protect him against the 
effects of his folly and extravagance. 

This ought not to be the condition of a republic when menaced 
by foreign force or domestic commotion. Such, it is apprehended, 
will be the condition of the United States, if the course which has 
been pursued since the commencement of the late war, is not 
abandoned. Since that period, it is believed the number of banks 
in the United States has been more than doubled. They have been 
established in the little inland towns and villages, and have brought 
distress and ruin upon the inhabitants. When the cause and the 
extent of the evil is known, no doubt is entertained that the ap- 
propriate remedies will be applied by those who, in our complex 
form of government, are invested with the necessary authority. 

But the resolution requires the Secretary of the Treasury “to 
report such measures as, in his opinion, may be expedient to pro- 
curé and retain a sufficient quantity of gold and silver coin in the 
United States.” 

It has already been suggested that, if the currency was — 
metalic, or connected with paper convertible into specie, to the ex- 
tent only of the demand for the transmission of money, the United 
States would retain that proportion of the precious metals which 
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the value of their exchangeable commodities bore to. those of other 
states. But if paper can be made to circulate, independent of 
its employment in the transmission of funds, gold and silver, to the 
same extent, will be exported. If paper will be received and employ- 
ed generally, as the medium of exchange, and especially if it is 
issued in bills of small denominations, the amount of specie which 
will be exported will be great in proportion to the paper in Circu- 
lation. Uf this position be correct, the power of Congress wil] be 
insufficient to retain any considerable portion of gold aud silver in 
the United States. Bank notes, from one dollar to those of large 
denominations, have circulated, and, it is presumed, will continue 
to circulate, independent of its authority. As long as bank notes 
will be received as a substitute for specie, the quantity of specie 
necessary for currency will be small, and may be easily retained 
without the aid of government. But the demand for specie where 
the circulation is principally paper, is extremely fluctuating. When 
there is but little or no demand for it, the temptation to increase 
their discounts, by the issue of more paper, is too strong to be 
resisted by banks. When a demand for specie arises, the currency 
has to be suddenly diminished by the contraction of their discounts. 
Fluctuation in the amount of the currency, produced by this means, 
is the principal mischief to be remedied. ‘These fluctuations will 
frequently occur in every state where the currency is principally 
paper, convertible into coin. Inthe United States, where the specie 
exported, as a primary article of commerce, to the East Indies andto 
China, bears so large a proportion to the metallic currency of the 
country, they must not only be more frequent than in states where 
no such commerce exists, but more extensive in their effects. The 
demand created for Spanish milled dollars, by the exportation of 
ie, inthe prosecution of this trade, has, without doubt, caused 
their importation to an extent which otherwise would not have oc- 
curred. As this demand is in some degree contingent, the supply 
will also be contingent. When it exceeds the demand, the banks 
will be tempted to new issues of paper. When it is deficjent, the 
deficiency will be drawn from the banks, and will cause a sudden 
diminution of the currency. If this diminution could be limited 
to the amount of the deficiency thus drawn from the banks, the 
evil would be no greater than if the currency were metallic. But 
this is not the fact. When the paper circulation is returned upon 
the banks for specie, prudence requires that an effort should be 
made to preserve the same proportion between the specie in their 
vaults and their notes in circulation, as existed at the moment the 
pressure commenced. 
If the paper in circulation should be three times the amount of sper 
cie in the possession of the banks, ademandupon them for 1,000,000ds, 
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of specie, would produce a dimunition of $,000,000 ds. in the cur. 
tency, if the specie should be exported, and of 2,000,000 ds. if 
it remained in the country. It is even probable that the compa- 
tative diminution would exceed this ratio. As the demand increas- 
ed, apprehensions would be excited for the credit of the bank; the 
exertions produced by that apprehension would correspond with the 
magnitude of the evil to be avoided, rather than with the positive 
pressure. This, it is presumed, would be the effect of such an 
emergency, where banks had not become familiarized with bank. 
ruptcy, and were not countenanced by society in a course of con- 
duct which, in private life, would be considered dishonest. 

If, by any constitutional exercise of the power of Congress, 
banks can be restrained, Ist, from issuing notes of small denomina- 
tions 3 and, 2d, from excessive issues when their notes are not re- 
turned upon them for specie, fluctuations in the currency, toan 
extent to derange the interests of society, may be prevented. But, 
if the imposition of these restraints is not within the constitutional 
powers of Congress, the evils which have been suffered for the 
want of those restraints, must continue, until the present system 
of banking shall be abandoned. In an inquiry into the state of the 
currency, the consideration of the coinage is necessarily involved. 
The principles upon which the coinage of the United States has 
been established, are substantially correct. The standard fineness 
of the gold coinage corresponds with the coinage of England and 
Portugal, ‘The standard of the silver coinage differs but little from 
that of Spain. The American dollar is intrinsically worth about one 
per cent. less than the Spanish milled dollar. This difference, if the 
Spanish dollar had not been made a legal tender, might have secu- 
red to the nation a more permanent use of its silver coinage. Ame- 
rican dollars would not be exported, as long as Spanish dollars 
could be obtained for that purpose, at a reasonable premium. If 
this latter coin was not a legal tender, the banks might afford to 
import it, and might sell, at a fair premium, the amount which 
might be required of them for the China and East India trade. 

The. relative value of gold and silver has been differently esta- 
blished in different nations. It has been different in the same na- 
tion at different periods. In England, an ounce of gold is equal in 
value to about 15.2 ounces of silver. In France, it is equal to 15.5; 
and in Spain and Portugal, to 16 ounces. In the United States, an 
ounce of gold is equal to 15 ounces of silver. But the relative 
value of these metals, in the markets, frequently differs from that 
assigned to them by the laws of the different civilized states. It is 
believed that gold, when compared with silver, has been, for many 
years appreciating in value; and now, every where commands, in 
the money markets, a higher value than that which has been as- 
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signed to it in states where its relative value is greatest. If this be 
correct, no injustice will result from a change in the relative legal 
value of gold and silver, so as to make it correspond with their re- 
lative marketable value. If gold, in relation to silver, should be 
raised five per cent. one ounce of it would be equal to 15.75 or 153 
ounces of pure silver. ‘This augmentation in its value would 
cause it to be imported in quantities sufficient to perform all 
the functions of currency. As it is not used to any considera- 
ble extent, as a primary article of commerce, the fluctuations to 
which silver currency is subject from that cause, would not affect 
it. It would be exported only when the rate of exchange against 
the country should exceed the expense of exportation. {n ordina- 
ty circumstances, such a state of exchange would not be of long 
continuance, If the currency of the United States must of neces- 
sity continue to be paper, convertible into specie, an increase of 
the gold coinage, upon principles which shall afford the least in- 
ducement to exportation, is probably the most wholesome corre¢- 
tive that can be applied ; after the rigid enforcement of that cone 
vertibility. 

The copper coinage is believed to be susceptible of improvement. 
Copper itself is too massive to serve the purposes of change. One 
hundred cents are too cumbrous to be carried, and used in the 
numberless transactions which daily occur between individuals. 
Coin, compounded of silver and copper, of from one to ten cents, 
would be much more suitable for that object, This kind of coin- 
age has been adopted in other countries, with great advantage. 

It has, however, been objected to this coinage — 

1. That, as compounded metals are much harder than the com- 
ponent ingredients, it would be diflicult, and consequently expen- 
sive, to work. 

2. That the coin itself would be of little or no intrinsic value : 
copper or brass being of superior value in the manufactures, to 
which it might be applied. And that the public would scarcely 
submit to the circulation of a coin so worthless. 

8. That it might be counterfeited by a composition of zinc 
and copper. 

After giving to these objections their due weight, it is believed 
that a change of this nature, in the copper coinage, would be be- 
neficial. Although the expense of such a coinage should be twice 
as much as that of an equal number of silver coin, still it might be 
advantageous. Small change, both of silver and copper, may be 
abundant in Philadelphia, the seat of the mint; but it is not ge- 
nerally so elsewhere. If it were, tickets of 6}, 10, 124, 25, and 
50 cents, issued by mayors and corporation officers, and dollar 
bills torn in two pieces, for the purposes of change, would not be 
employed for that purpose. ‘This single fact is an answer to the 
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second objection. -The fractional parts of a dollar are so indispen- 
sable in the transactions of individuals, that any thing which as- 
sumes that character will be employed. If the tickets, which, at 
this moment, form so great a portion of the change of this city, 
and of various other places, are employed for that purpose, it is 
inconceivable that the community should refuse to permit a com- 
pound coin, of silver and copper, to circulate, containing the in- 
trinsic value which it represents, merely because, for manufactures, 
it will not be worth more than brass or copper, and that the ex- 
pense of refining will be equal to the value of the silver. Change, 
that is, the fractional part of a dollar, is so indispensable to the 
community, that its inapplicability to manufactures and its ex- 
emption from liability to exportation, instead of forming objections, 
ate recommendations in its favor. 

The objection that this coin may be easily counterfeited, is, if it 
cannot be obviated, entitled to great consideration. As has been 
before stated, this compound coinage has been successfully prac- 
tised in other states. If compound metals are much harder than 
their component ingredients, may not a sufficient security against 

counterfeiting be derived from that circumstance? The dimen- 
sions and power of the machinery, which constitute one of the ob- 
jections to the coinage, will render it extremely difficult to secure 
that secrecy and concealment, which are indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the counterfeiter. If this compound coinage should not 
be carried higher than ten cent, or disme, pieces, the inducement, 
compared with the danger of detection, resulting from the magni- 
tude of the machinery, would not, it is believed, be sufficient to 
encourage counterfeiting. If, however, it should be deemed im- 
practicable to guard against this evil, in a coinage composed of sil- 
ver and copper, an attempt might be made to obtain a supply of 
small change by a mixture of silver and zinc. The danger of coun- 
terfeiting would then be removed. 

As various plans have been suggested, during the last twelve 
months, for alleviating the general distress which has prevailed, 
by the emission of a large amount of treasury notes; a few obser- 
vations on that subject will close this part of the report. 

if treasury notes are to be issued for this purpose, they will be 
either receivable in all payments to the government, or they will be 
made redeemable at a fixed period. 

1. If they are made receivable in all payments to the govern- 
ment, the revenue will, from the time that 5,000,000 ds. are 
issued, be substantially received in them. The government will 
be immediately unable to pay the interest and reambursement of 
the public debt in specie, as it ‘becomes-due. These notes, when 
compared with the notes of the Bank of. the United States, will 
be at adiscount. The latter notes, independently of their being 
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every where receivable, in all payments to the government, are 
convertible, at the place of their issue, into specie. They are 
equal to the treasury notes in payment of the revenue, and supe- 
rior to them, as they can command specie when the holder shall 
desire it. 

If the 14th section of the bank charter was modified, so that 
the notes of the bank and of its offices should be receivable by 
the government, only when tendered where they are made pay- 
able, a small amount of treasury notes might be issued, and cir- 
culated, without depreciation. In that case, they would be used 
for the transmission of money, and would be in constant demand 
for that purpose. It is the reception of the notes of the Bank of 
the United States, and its offices, by the government, wherever 
they are tendered, that causes them to be considered as a good 
remittance throughout the United States. If they should cease 
to be so received, a demand for treasury notes to a small amount, 
for the transmission of money, would be created, and would pre- 
servé them from depreciation. If the notes thus issued should be 
made redeemable at the Treasury, in specie, upon demand, the 
amount which might be put and retained in circulation would pro- 
bably exceed, to a considerable extent, the sum demanded for the 
facile transmission of money. Such treasury notes would, how- 
ever, have no advantage over the notes of the Bank of the United 
States, as long as they are receivable in all payments to the United 
States, without reference to the place where they are payable. It 
is ever probable that they would not be of equal value and cur- 
rency with those notes, as the latter would generally be made pay- 
able in the principal commercial cities, where remittances are con- 
tinually made, whilst the treasury notes would be payable only at 
this place. If treasury notes, payable in specie, on demand, when 
presented at this place, should be preferred to the notes of the 
Bank of the United States, it would be in consequence of the 
abuses which have been practised by banking institutions, which 
have; in some degree, shaken the public confidence in the integrity 
of their direction. 

2. If treasury notes were to be issued, not receivable in pay- 
ments to the government, but redeemable at a fixed period, they 
would immediately depreciate, unless they bore nearly six per 
cent interest. In the latter case, they would be of little more use, 
as currency, than the funded debt. They would not perform the 
functions of money. 

$. In any case whatever, whether they are receivable in pay- 
ments to the government, or bear an interest, and are redeemable 
at a fixed period, they will afford no substantial relief where the 
distress is greatest, unless they should be advanced as a loan in 
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order to alleviate that distress. If they are to be issued from the 
treasury in discharge of the demands upon the government, they 
would never reach those sections of country where relief is most 
required. There, the government already collects more than can 
be expended. One of the causes of this distress is the necessity 
of transferring the public funds from those sections, for the pur- 
pose of being expended, to those where there is no deficiency of 
currency. 

As a financial resource, the issue of treasury notes is justifiable 
only where the deficiency, which they are intended to supply, is 
small in amount, and temporary in its nature. As a measure of al- 
leviation, it will be more likely to do harm than good. If a suf- 
ficient amount of those notes, of any description whatever, should 
be issued, and put into circulation where they are most wanted, 
unless they were given away, a debt in that part of the Union 
would be contracted to the extent of the issue. It might enable 
the borrowers to pay debts previously contracted, but their relative 
situation would be the same. Unless the currency became vitiat- 
ed by the relief which was afforded, the ultimate payment of the 
debt would consummate the ruin which the measure was in- 
tended to prevent. But it is probable that the sums which might 
be advanced, by way of loan, would, in a great degree, be lost. 
The government is not, from its nature, qualified for operations of 
this kind. The general system of credit, which has been intro- 
duced by the agency of banks, and by the inevitable effect of the 
measures of the general government, has produced an artificial state 
of things, which requires repression rather than extension. ‘lhe 
issue of treasury notes, for the purpose of alleviating the general 
distress, would tend to increase this natural and forced state of. 
things, and give to it a duration which it would otherwise never 
attain. If much of the evil resulting from a decreasing currency 
had not already been suffered, there might be some plausible rea- 
son for urging the issue of treasury notes, as a measure of allevia- 
tion. ‘This ground cannot be urged in its favor; it is, therefore, 
indefensible, upon the ground of expediency, as well as of prin- 
ciple. 

The last member of the resolution assumes, by implication, the 
practicability of substituting, by the constitutional exercise of 
the powers of Congress, a paper currency for that which now 
exists. 

In considering this proposition, the power of Congress over the 
currency of the United States cannot, consistentiy with the 
respect which is due to that body, be either affirmed or denied. 
It cannot be supposed that the House of Representatives, in 
adopting the resolution in question, intended, through the ageney 
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of an executive department of the government, to institute an 
inquiry as to the extent of the constitutional authority of a body, 
of which it is only a constituent member. Yet it will necessarily 
occur to the House, that, if the power of Congress over the cur- 
rency is not absolutely sovereign, the inquiry, whatever may be its 
immediate result, must be without any ultimate utility; The 
general prosperity will not be advanced, by demonstrating that 
there is no intrinsic obstacle to the substitution of a paper for a 
metallic currency, if the power to adopt the substitute has been 
withheld from the Federal government. Without offering an opini- 
on upon the weight to which these views would have been entitled, 
had they been urged whilst the resolution was under consideration, 
it is admitted that they furnish no ground for declining the per- 
formance of the duty imposed by its adoption. In the discussion 
of a question of so much delicacy and importance, the utmost con- 
fidence is reposed in the justice and liberality of those who have 
rendered it indispensable. 

At the threshold of this inquiry, it is proper to observe, that it 
is deemed unnecessary to present an analysis of the motives which 
led, even in the most remote antiquity, to the general adoption, by 
civilized states, of gold and silver, as the standard of value; or, of 
the advantages which have resulted from that adoption, ‘The 
circumstance, to which, in the course of this investigation, it will 
be necessary to advert, is the tendency which a metallic currency 
has to preserve a greater uniformity of value than any other com- 
modity : and the facility with which it returns to that value, 
whenever, by any temporary causes, that uniformity has been 
interrupted. No argument will, in this place, be offered in sup- 
port of this proposition. It is founded in the experience of all 
nations. Its truth, for the present, will therefore be assumed. 
But, the proposition itself admits, that gold and silver, when 
employed, by the consent of all civilized states, as the standard of 
value, are subject to temporary variations of value. It is equally 
true, that they are subject to permanent variations. The cause 
and effect of these changes will be considered previously to. the 
discussion of the practicability of substituting a paper for a 
metallic currency. 

Ist. When by any circumstance whatsoever, a greater portion 
of these metals is found in a particular state, than is possessed by 
other states, having articles of equal value to be exchanged, they 
will, in such state, be of less value than in the adjacent states. 
This will be manifested by an increase in the price of the com- 
modities of such state. ‘This increase of price will continue until 
the metallic redundancy is exported, or converted into manufac- 
tures. Whenever this redundancy is disposed of, the currency 
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will return to its former value; and the price of other commodities 
will be regulated by that value. 

2d. But the exportation of specie may take place where igs 
no such redundancy. ‘his occurs whenever the general balance 
of trade continues, for some time, unfavorable to a particular state, 
The currency then appreciates in value ; and the price of all other 
commodities in such state is diminished. As commerce is nothing 
more than the exchange of equivalents ; the reduction in the price 
of the articles of such state, and the increased value of the cur- 
rency, will promptly produce a re-action ; and gold and silver will 
soon return in the quantities required to reduce their value to that 
which they maintain in the adjacent states. With the return of 
specie, all other articles will return to the prices which they com- 
manded before its exportation. Like fluids, the precious metals, 
so long as they are employed as the general measure of value, will 
constantly tend to preserve a common level. Every variation from 
it will be promptly corrected, without the intervention of human 
laws. These fluctuations, being temporary in their nature, are 
wholly independent of the permanent causes which may affect the 
value of gold and silver, when employed as the general standard-of 
value. They will equally occur, whether the quantity of these 
metals, compared with the exchanges which they are destined to 
effect, be redundant or deficient. ‘The limits, however, within 
which these fluctuations are confined, are so contracted, that the 
great interests of society cannot be seriously affected by them. But 
this observation must be understood to apPy to a currency purely 
metallic, or, at least, when the paper which is connected with it 
does not exceed the demand for the convenient transmission of 
money. 

3d. Gold and silver, when employed by the common consent of 
nations as the standard of value, are subject to variations in value 
from permanent causes. When their quantity is increased more 
rapidly than the articles which are to be exchanged through their 
agency, their price will fall; or, what amounts to the same thing, 
the price of all exchangeable articles will rise. It has been admit- 
ted by all intelligent writers upon this subject, that, immediately 
after the discovery of America, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, a sudden and extensive depreciation in the value of these 
metals occurred ; and that, from that time, to the close of the 
eighteenth century, they continued gradually to depreciate. ‘This 
depreciation, it is beiieved, has been accelerated during the last 
century, as much by the substitution of paper for specie, as by the 
increase in the quantity of those metals during that period, beyond 
the demand which would have existed for them, as currency, 
had that substitution not taken place. The precise effect upon 
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the depreciation of these metals, produced by the partial substitu- 
tion of paper, in various countries, for a metallic currency, will not 
now be inquired into; but it is generally conceded, that the depre- 
ciation has been more rapid since that substitution, than at any 
former period ; except when the accumulated stock of ages in the 
new world, was brought into Christendom, and thence distributed 
into every other region where gold and silver were in demand. 
Since the close of the last century, doubts have existed, whether 
those metals, even when employed as currency, have not appre- 
ciated in value: and it is contended, by the advocates of a paper 
currency, that this appreciation will probably continue through a 
long succession of years, and seriously affect all the operations of the 
civilized world. It is maintained by these writers, that the 
demand for currency, at present, throughout the world, is greater 
than the supply which the existing quantity of the precious metals 
will afford, without materially depressing the price of all the objects 
of human industry and human desires, When it is recollected that 
production is regulated by demand, and that both are directly 
affected by the quantity of currency compared with the quantity 
of articles to be exchanged; it is readily perceived, that an in- 
crease in the currency of the world by the substitution of paper, 
even when convertible into coin, will increase the quantity of 
exchangeable commodities in the world, beyond what would 5 
existed had such increase of currency not taken place. Under 
such circumstances, a sudden reduction of the currency, by the 
rejection of the paper which had been employed, could not fail to 
derange all the relations of society, by diminishing the quantity of 
currency, whilst the articles to be exchanged through its agency 
would suffer no such diminution. 

An immediate depression in the price of all commodities would 
be the inevitable consequence of an unqualified return to a metal- 
lic currency, upon the supposition that the quantity of gold and 
silver, annually produced, should remain undiminished. But, if 
this return to a metallic currency should be attempted at a period 
when the annual product of these metals, either from temporary 
or permanent causes, should have considerably decreased, all the 
great interests of society would be most seriously disordered, pro- 
perty of every description would rapidly fallin value ; the relations 
between creditor and debtor would be violently and suddenly 
changed. 

This change would be greatly to the injury of the debtor; the 
property, which would be necessary to discharge his debts, would 
exceed that which he had received from his creditor: the one 
would be ruined without the imputation of crime, whilst the other 
would be enriched without the semblance of merit. Until the 
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engagements existing at the moment of such a change are dis. 
charged, and the price of labor and of commodities is reduced to 
the proportion which it must bear to the quantity of currency 
employed as the medium of their exchange, enterprise of every 
kind will be repressed, and misery and distress universally prevail, 
When this shall be effected, the relations of society, founded upon 
a new basis, will be equitable and just, and tend to promote and 
secure the general prosperity. 

Such, it is contended by the advocates of a paper currency, are 
the circumstances under which the principal states of Europe are 
endeavouring to return toa metallic currency. Fora century past, 
the currency of those states has been greatly increased by the em- 
ployment of paper, founded, it is true, originally upon a metallic 
basis. During the last twenty years, this paper has ceased to be 
convertible into specie; and, as no systematic effort has been made 
to prevent excessive issues, it has become redundant, and, conse- 
quently, depreciated. Notwithstanding this depreciation, the pro- 
ductions of those countries, it is believed, have more rapidly 
increased than those of countries where a metallic currency has 
been preserved. ‘The first efforts that are seriously made by those 
states to retain a metallic curfency, will be the repression of enter- 
prise of every description among themselves. It will be foreseen 
that the currency must appreciate, and that all other articles must 
depreciate in value. The effects of this appreciation of money 
will be first manifested in those states, by the fall of the price of 
all articles which cannot be exported. qn the progress of these 
measures, the price of the exportable articles will also be affected, 
by the reduction in the currency employed in effecting their ex- 
change. It is even probable that the quantity of exchangeable 
articles will be diminished. Whilst the appreciation of the cur. 
rency is perceptibly advancing, the manufacturer will not hazard 
his capital in producing articles the price of which is rapidly declin- 
ing. The merchant will abstain from purchasing, under the ap- 
prehension of a further reduction of price, and of the difficulty of 
re-vending at a profit. It is even probable that the interest of 
money will fall, whilst the cry of a scarcity of money will be in- 
cessant. Under such circumstances, loans will not be required, 
except to meet debts of immediate urgency, none will be demanded 
for the prosecution of enterprises by which the productive energies 
of the community will be increased. 

As the measures which have been adopted by England and 
several of the continental states of Europe, for returning to a me- 
tallic currency, advance, the interest of those states which have 
adhered to it will be affected. Whilst gold and silver were, in the 
former states, dispensed with as coin, they were sought for megly 
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as commodities. ‘The quantity necessary for their manufactures 
was readily obtained; without deranging, in any serious degree, the 
currency of other states. 

It has been estimated, that, from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars were necessary to England. Taking the 
mean sum, and admitting that the other European states engaged 
in the same effort require an equal amount, a supply of two hun- 
dred millions of dollars is necessary. The commencement of the 
measures necessary to obtain that portion of this sum which can- 
not, in a short time, be drawn from the annual product of the 
mines, may not be immediately felt by other states. But, when 
these measures approach their completion; when a large quantity 
of gold and silver is necessarily withdrawn from the currency of 
other states, the price of specie will, in the latter, appreciate, and 
the price of all commodities will decline. Al) the evils incident to 
an appreciating currency will be felt in those states, though in a less 
degree than where a paper currency had been exclusively adopted. 
The example presented by the return to a metallic currency in 
France, even in the midst of a revolution, which probably had 
some influence upon the decision of this question by other states, 
is believed to be, in no degree analogous in its principal circum- 
stances. At the precise period that this change was operating, 
England, and the principal continental states, abandoned the pre- 
cious metals as currency. ‘The supply demanded by France was 
not only at hand, but was seeking the very employment which 
that change had made indispensable. At the same time, immense 
sums were brought into France by her conquering armies, whichs 
being raised by military contributions, had, in some degree, ren- 
dered a resort to paper currency, in the invaded states, necessary. 
At present the civilised world is at peace, and each state is endea- 
voring, by systematic measures, to secure to itself a just participa- 
tion of the benefits of equal and reciprocal commerce. ‘The states 
which are now attempting to return to a metallic currency, will 
find much greater difficulty in effecting this change than was ex- 
perienced by France. 

The demand for gold and silver, as the medium of exchange, 
cannot be supplied until the price of all exchangeable articles has 
fallen in proportion to the reduction of the currency, which the 
abandonment of paper must produce. It is even probable, as has 
been before suggested, that, after the price of commodities and of 
labor shall have fallen, so as to bear a just proportion to the cur- 
rency which is to be employed in effecting the necessary exchanges, 
that the currency will continue gradually to appreciate. ‘This, how- 
ever, is matter of conjecture. It depends entirely upon the fact, 
whether the annual produce of the mines, after furnishing the 
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quantity necessary for the consumption of the precious metals in 
manufactures, will be equal to the increased demand for currency 
arising from the increase of exchangeable commodities throughout 
the world. The great advancement in the arts and sciences—the 
rapid improvement in machinery, which characterise the present 
age, acting through a long succession of ages, cannot fail to aug- 
ment, in an astonishing degree, all the products of human indus- 
try. . 

Me may, however, be urged, that the same improvements will 
augment, in an equal degree, the product of the mines; and that, 
therefore, the quantity of the precious metals in the world will 
continue to bear, to other commodities, the same relation which 
they may assume when the return to a metallic currency is effected. 
This may be true; but, so far as it depends upon the general prin- 
ciple, that the supply of all articles is regulated by the demand, 
there is reasonable ground of doubt. The maxim, although good 
as a general rule, admits of exceptions. A demand beyond the 
supply increases the price of the thing demanded, and invites to 
the investment of additional capital in its production. But, when 
the article demanded is to be produced from a material, which no 
investment of capital, no application of skill, can augment, the 
only effect of such investment and application is to produce the 
most which the material has the capacity to furnish. Such, in 
fact, is the case of gold and silver. The material from which they 
are made, is limited in quantity, which neither capital nor skill 
can augment. It is probable that the improvements in machinery, 
and the art of refining, will be counterbalanced by the exhaustion 
of the mines, or the difficulty of working them, arising from the 
depth and extent of their excavations. It is therefore possible, 
that the demand for the precious metals, for currency, and for 
manufactures, may exceed the production of the mines. 

Previously to entering upon the immediate discussion of the 
practicability of substituting a paper for a metallic currency, it is 
proper to observe, that gold and silver derive part of the uniformity 
of value which has been ascribed to them, from the general consent 
of civilised states, to employ them as the standard of value. Should 
they cease to be used for that purpose, they would become more 
variable in their value, and would be regulated, like all other arti- 
cles, by the demand for them, compared with the supply in any 
given market. It is presumed, that, if they should cease to be 
employed as the standard of value by several states, their uniform- 
ity of value would be in some degree affected, not only in those 
states where they were considered as mere commodities, but in 
those where they were still employed as currency. _ 

Whenever, as commodities, they should rise in value, a drain 
would take place from the currency of other states; and when they 
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should fall in value, as commodities, they would seek employment 
as currency, and render in some degree redundant the currency of 
the states where they are employed. After making due allowance 
for the depreciation of bank notes in England, from the time of 
the bank restriction, in 1797, to the present period, the price of 
gold and silver in that country is believed to have varied more 
than at any former period. Their price, when compared with bank 
notes, from the year 1797 to 1808, showed but a slight degree of 
depreciation; ena less, in all human probability, than ace 
tually existed. During that interval, the demand for those metals 
was limited in England to the sum required for manufactures. It 
is highly probable, that, if the quantity of the paper circulation 
had been reduced to the amount of the currency in circulation at 
the time, or for one year before the restriction, the price of bullion 
would have been below the mint price. On the contrary, in the 
year 1808, when the employment of a British force in Spain 
created a sudden demand for specie, the depreciation of bank notes, 
indicated by the price of bullion, was probably greater than that 
which really existed. In the year 1814, after the treaty of Paris, 
the price of bullion, estimated in bank paper, was not above the 
mint price; whilst, in the succeeding year, it rose to more than 
twenty per cent. above that price: the amount of bank notes in 
circulation at the former exceeding, in a small degree, that of the 
latter period. It is impossible that these variations in the price of 
gold and silver, in the short space of one year, can be entirel 
chargeable to the depreciation of bank notes. The effect whi 
these variations, in a great commercial state, where the precious 
metals were considered only as commodities, were calculated to 
produce upon the currency of the neighbouring states, has not beer 
ascertained. ‘The convulsions to which most of these states were 
subject, during that period, may account for the want of sufficient 
data to elucidate the subject. It is, however, highly improbable 
that these fluctuations were not sensibly felt by them. 

Having considered the nature and extent of the variations in 
value, to which a metallic currency is necessarily subject, it re- 
mains to examine, whether it is practicable to devise a system by 
which a paper currency may be employed as the standard of value, 
with sufficient security against variations in its value, and with 
the same certainty of its recovering that value, when, from any 
cause, such variations shall have been produced. It is distinctly 
admitted that no such paper currency has ever existed. Where 
the experiment has been made directly by government, excessive 
tssues have quickly ensued, and depreciation has been the immediate 
consequence. Where the experiment has been attempted through the 
agency of banks, it has invariably failed. In both cases, instead 
of being used as a mean of supplying a cheap and stable currency 
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invariably regulated by the demand, for effecting the exchanges 
required by the wants and convenience of society, i¢ has been em- 
ployed as a financial wesource, or made the instrument of unre. 
strained cupidity. In no case has any attempt been made to deter- 
mine the principles upon which such a currency, to be stable must 
be founded. Instead of salutary restraints being imposed upon 
the monied institutions which have been employed, the vital prin- 
ciple of whose being is gain, they have not simply been left to the 
guidance of their own cupidity, but have been stimulated to exces- 
Sive issues, to supply deficiencies tn the public revenue. This is 
known to have been the case in an eminent degree, in the experiment 
which has been attended with most success. The issues of the 
Bank of England, on account of the government, were frequently 
so. great as to destroy the demand for discounts by individuals. In 
consequence of these excessipe issues, the interest of money fell be- 
low five per cent, the rate at which the bank,discounted; the demand 
for discounts at the bank therefore ceased. It is, indeed, not sur. 
prising that no systematic effort has been made to restrain excessive 
issues. In the case of banks, the experiments which have been 
made were intended to be temporary ; they were the result of great 
and sudden pressure, which left but little leisure for the examina- 
tion of a subject so abstruse. The employment of a te circu- 
fation, convertible into specie, the favorite system of modern 
states, having, as has been attempted to be shown in a previous 
part of this report, the inevitable tendency to produce the necessity 
of resorting, in every national emergency, to paper not so convert 
ble, imposes upon those who are called to administer the affairs of 
nations, the duty of thoroughly examining the subject, with a view, 
if practicable, to avoid that necessity. If the examination does 
not result in the establishment of a paper currency, unconnected 
with specie, it may lead to the imposition of salutary checks against 
excessive issues, when the necessity of suspending payment may 
occur. 

It has already been said, that every attempt which has been 
made to introduce a paper currency has failed. It may also be 
said, that of all the systems which, during the discussion of this 
interesting subject, both in Europe and the United States, have 
been proposed, none are free from objections. It is possible that 
no system can be devised, which will be entirely free from objec- 
tion. To ensure the possibility of employing such a currency with 
advantage, it is necessaty : 

1. That the power of the government over the currency be ab- 
solutely sovereign. 

2. That its stability be above suspicion. 

: an That its justice, morality, and intelligence, be umquestion- 
able, 
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4. That the issue of the currency be made not only to depend 
yore demand for it, but that an equivalent be actually re- 
ceived. 

5. That an equivalent can only be found in the delivery of an 
equal amount of gold or silver, or of public stock. 

6. That, whenever, from any cause, it may become redundant, 
it may be funded at an interest a fraction below that which was 
surrendered at its issue. 

1. This proposition needs no elucidation. Coinage, and the re- 
gulation of money, have, in all nations, been considered one of the 
highest acts of sovereignty. It may well be doubted, however, 
whether a sovereign power over the coinage necessarily gives the 
right to establish a paper currency. The power to establish such 
acurrency ought not only to be unquestionable, but unquestioned. 
Any doubt of the legality of the exercise of such an authority 
could not fail to mar any system which human ingenuity could 
devise. 

2. A metallic currency, having an intrinsic value, independent 
of that which is given to it by the sovereign authority, does not 
depend upon the stability of the government for its value. Revo- 
lutions may arise; insurrections may menace the existence of the 
government: a metallic currency rises in value under such cir- 
cumstances; it becomes more valuable, compared with every 
species of property, whether moveable or immoveable, in propor- 
tion to the ‘instability of the government. Not so with a paper 
currency: its credit depends, in a great degree, upon the confi- 
dence reposed in the stability of the authority by which it was 
issued. Should that authority be overthrown by foreign force or 
intestine commotion, an immediate depreciation, if not an absolute 
annihilation, of its value, would ensue. 

$. It might, however, be saved from such destruction by a 
well grounded confidence in the justice and intelligence of the 
government which should succeed that which had been over- 
thrown. The history of modern times furnishes examples that 
are calculated to inspire this confidence. In France, during the 
revolution which has just terminated, the public debt was reduced 
to one third of its amount. The same rule was applied to the 
public debt of the Dutch republic, when it fell under French do- 
mination. In the successive political changes to which France has, 
since that period, been subjected, the public debt and the publie 
engagements have been maintained with the strictest good faith. 
In Holland, that portion of the public debt, which had been abo- 
lished by the French government, has been restored. In the 
opinion of well informed men, however, the conditions connected 
with that restoration were so onerous asto render it almost no- 


minal. Indeed, the public debt in that country had become so 
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disproportionate to the means of the nation, when deprived of the 
resources it enjoyed when the debt was contracted, that the reduc. 
tion which it underwent while the country was annexed to the 
French empire was not generally considered an evil. The reduc. 
tion of the national debt of France during the revolution, was per. 
haps equally indispensable. If the intelligence of the age, and the 
influence of public opinion, even in states where the reign of law 
was but imperfectly established, have been sufficient to induce the 
governments which have alternately succeeded each other for the 
last twenty-five years, in France, and Holland, to respect the pub- 
lic engagements which had been previously contracted, well 
grounded expectations may be cherished, that the period is rapidl 
passing away when the public faith of nations can be violated with 
impunity. 

If public engagements, under such circumstances, have been con- 
sidered obligatory upon those who have successively administered 
the affairs of those nations, a reasonable confidence may be repos- 
ed in the fulfilment of the obligations which may be contracted 
by existing governments, where the reign of law is firmly establish- 
ed. It is not denied that a paper currency furnishes strong temp- 
tations to abuse. Millions may be issued in a few days; and the 
deficiencies in the revenue promptly supplied, if the condition of re- 
ceiving an equivalent is abandoned. The moment the currency 
shall be issued as a financial resource, depreciation will follow, and 
all the relations of society will be disturbed. If the government 
of the nation in which a paper currency has been established, 
shall be deeply impressed with this truth, will it not be restrained 
from the apprehended abuse? Currency of every kind is liable to 
great abuses. The history of the coinage of every nation whose 
annals are known is little more than a detail of the frauds which 
have been practised by governments upon the people ; until the 
twentieth year of the reign of Edward the III. of England, a pound 
troy of silver of standard fineness, and a pound sterling, were syno- 
nimous terms: twenty shillings sterling being, in fact, a pound 
troy of standard silver. Change followed change, in rapid succes- 
sion, until, in the reign of Elizabeth, a pound troy of standard 
silver was directed to be coined into sixty-two shillings. ‘This 
immense change in the value of the currency was effected in the 
space of about two centuries. In other modern states, during the 
same period, changes not less important occurred in the coinage. 
Frequently, these changes were effected by deteriorating the stand- 
ard fineness of the coin. For more than a century past, the coin- 
age of the civilised world has undergone no material change, with 
a view to the practiee of fraud upon the people. Whether this 
forbearance is to be attributed to an improvement in the morality 
of modern governments, or toa more correct understanding of the 
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principles of currency, and of the consequences that must result 
from every change by which the relations of society are affected, it 
furnishes just ground of expectation that they will not hereafter be 
attempted. Nothing more is necessary, to secure an unalterable 
adherence to the maxims upon which it is manifestly necessary 
that a paper currency must be founded, in order to preserve an 
uniformity of value, than the same morality and the same intelli- 
gence. Without assuming the principle of the perfectibility of 
human nature, the hope may be indulged, that the nature of 
currency will continue to command the attention of statesmen, 
and that the abuses which have resulted from improper changes in 
the currency will not again occur in the same degree. 

4. When the currency is metallic, no addition can be made to it 
without giving an equivalent. It is indispensable that this con- 
dition should be annexed to the acquisition of the paper currency, 
preliminary to its entering into circulation. If it can be put in 
circulation, “ye on paying its nominal amount in that which has 
ageneral and fixed value, determined by the consent of other na- 
tions, it will continue to preserve that value during the time it cir- 
culates, unless the relation which it bore, at the time of its issue, to 
the quantity of articles, the exchanges of which it is destined to 
perform, shall be varied. 

5. As a paper currency is issued upon the national credit, the 
whole property of the nation is pledged for its redemption, when- 
ever, by any circumstance, it may become the interest of the com- 
munity, that it should be redeemed. _ It is, therefore, manifest that 
it should not issue upon the credit of any individual, or association 
of individuals. A part can never be equal to the whole. The 
credit of any individual, or association of individuals, cannot be 
equivalent to that of the nation, of which they form a part. But 
it may be said, that, although the credit of individuals is not equi- 
valent to the credit of the nation, yet, an equivalent for a par- 
ticular portion of that credit, may be found in the pledge or mortgage 
of property of equal or greater value than the currency issued upon 
it. This may be true; but the value of property has been con- 
tinually fluctuating : it will continue to fluctuate, after giving to 
the advocates of a paper currency full credit for the superior stability 
which, they suppose, will attend its substitution for gold and silver, 
as the standard of value. But this is not the only objection to the 
acceptance of property as a pledge for the payment, by individuals, 
of an equavalent for the paper currency, which may be advanced 
upon such pledge. Frauds will be practised by pledging property 
which is encumbered, which it would be extremely difficult to de- 
tect. The government will be involved in endless litigation with 
individuals who are interested in the incumbrances by which 
its rights to the property pledged is embarrassed. In such contests, 
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the interest of the government is always endangered, even where 
right is on its side. It is not qualified to enter into such litigations, 
with an equal chance of success. ‘The feelings of the community 
are always, except in flagrant cases of fraud, upon the side of an in- 
dividual supposed to be struggling with the overwhelming influence 
of authority. Besides, in’ all contests of this nature, somethin 
of the respect*for the government, which ought to be cherished by 
the citizens, especially of a free state, will be lost. The situation 
is invidious, and ought not voluntarily to be assumed by a govern. 
ment jealous of its dignity and purity of character. It is, there. 
fore, believed that a national currency cannot be issued with safety, 
with a reasonable prospect of success, and with sufficient security 
against redundancy, but in exchange for gold and silver of a definite 
standard, or for the public stock at certain fixed rates. When issued 
in exchange for them, and for them alone, thereis, though not the 
same, yet perhaps an equal security against redundancy, as in the 
case of a metallic currency. When it is issued in exchange for 
coin, there is no addition made tothe currency. When it is issued 
in exchange for public stock, commanding, previously to the ex- 
change, its par value in coin, the party who acquires the currency 
parts with that which was equal to specie, and is deprived of the 
annual interest which it produced. Unless the interest of the 
currency, resulting from the scarcity, should exceed that paid upon 
the stock, it would not be demanded in exchange for the stock. In 
either case, the danger of redundancy is extremely remote. By the 
exchange of specie for currency, the active capital of the country 
will be increased to the amount of the currency ; and the ca- 
pacity of the nation to redeem it, whenever it shall, by any circum- 
stance whatever, become expedient, will be unquestionable. 

But it may be doubted whether, under such conditions, a paper 
currency ever can be put in circulation, Under a government 
firmly established, conducted by upright and enlightened councils, 
and possessing absolute power over the currency, it is believed 
there is no just reason to apprehend a difficulty of that nature. If, 
in such a government, banks existed, deriving their powers from it, 
the specie in their possession would be gradually exchanged for 
the paper currency, which would become the basis of their opera- 
tions. Not only the specie which they possessed would be thus 
exchanged, but exertions would, from time to time, be made to ac- 
quire the sums necessary to support their banking operations. Specie 
would be imported, even at an expense, for the purpose of being ex- 
changed. hilst specie formed the basis of the operations of 
banks, its importation could not fail to be productive of loss. Each 
importation not only produced the necessity of additional importa- 
tions, but at an increased expense. But, when importations shall 
be made, for the purpose of being exchanged for the currency, the 
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exportation of the specie thus imported will not affect the opera- 
tions of the banks. It is only when the funding of the currency 
shall commence, that they will be admonished to desist from further 
importations. Individuals and banks would likewise exchange 
public stock at the rates prescribed by the system for the paper 
currency. Whenever the demand for currency should be such as 
to raise the interest of money considerably above that produced by 
the public stock, it would, by banks and individuals, be given in ex- 
change for the currency. But the facility which the existence of 
a public debt furnishes in procuring the paper currency, is counter- 
balanced by the difficulty of complying with the public engagement 
to discharge such debt ina metallic currency. After a paper cir- 
culation shall be substituted for gold and silver, they will be found 
in the country only in the quantity demanded for manufactures, 
and for such branches of commerce as are entirely dependent upon 
them. A considerable demand for gold and silver by the govern- 
ment, to meet its engagements, previously contracted, would raise 
their price in the market, and render the obligation to discharge 
those engagements in the precious metals not only extremely one- 
tous, but, perhaps, sometimes impracticable. In such a state, 
a compromise with the public creditors would seem to be a pre- 
liminary measure. This, under any circumstances, would be a 
measure of great delicacy and difficulty, and, in some cases, would 
probably be utterly impracticable. 

6. Whenever, from any cause, the currency should become re- 
dundant, the redundancy may: be funded at a rate of interest a frac- 
tion below the rate of legal interest. 

In determining the rate at which it may be funded, due regard 
should be paid to the rate of interest, previously existing in the 
state. The rate of interest, it is conceived, ought not to 
depend, and where a metallic currency prevails does not depend, 
solely upon the amount of currency necessary to perform, with fa- 
cility, the exchanges required by the wants and convenierce of so- 
ciety. In anew country, where there is but a slight accumulation 
of capital, the interest of money will be high, notwithstanding there 
may be even a redundancy of currency beyond what is necessary 
to effect its exchanges. In such a country, all the objects upon 
which capital may be employed, except those of the most simple 
kind, are unoccupied. ‘The currency necessary to effect the ex~ 
changes of its property, movable and immovable, will be entirely 
insufficient to satisfy the demand for capital for those objects. 
If it should be multiplied, so as to equal that demand, it 
would exceed the demand for the necessary exchanges of 
society, and, consequently, depreciate. Such, in fact, it is 
believed, would be the consequence of issuing the currency 
upon individual credit, or upon the pledge of property at 
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a rate of interest below that which previously existed in the state. 
Any change of the interest of money by law, previous to its havin 
taken place in individual transactions, in consequence of the accu- 
mulation of capital, would be unjust, and could not fail to produce 
serious inconvenience to the community. Admitting the rate of 
interest in astate about to make the experiment, to be six per cent, 
then the currency should be issued only in exchange for specie or 
six per cent. stock, or other stock, according to that ratio. Ifthe cur. 
rency should, when, by any means, a redundancy existed, be fundable 
at five and a half per cent. interest, the utmost depreciation to which 
it could be subject would be eight and one third per cent. But it is 
probable that the real depression in its value would not, at any 
time, be more than half that amount. Before funding would com- 
mence, the public stock, receivable in exchange for the national 
currency, would be above the rates at which it was receivable. 
Its issue upon the exchange of stock would, therefore, have 
ceased. There are, in every community, capitalists, who would 
prefer lending to the government, at five and a half per cent., 
than to individuals at six. ‘The funding of the currency would, 
therefore, begin before the redundancy would offer any general 
inducement to that mode of reducing it. The variation to which 
its value would be subject, would therefore be less than eight and 
one-third per cent. It would be the interest of the government to 
reserve the right of redeeming the stock created by funding, at its 
par value ; under the condition, however, of redeeming it according 
to the order of time in which it was created. Connected with 
this system should be a permission to the banks to purchase public 
stock, but not to dispose of it, except to the government, at its par 
or current value, when under par, unless the government should 
decline the purchase. The currency, upon being funded, should 
be invariably cancelled. Under a system of this kind, if no other 
paper was permitted to circulate than the national currency, a re- 
dundancy which would affect its value could only occur by a tem- 
porary diminution of the articles which were to be exchanged 
through its instrumentality. In that event the price of the articles 
would be enhanced, so as to require a greater amount of currency 
to effect their exchange. Should the price not be enhanced 
in proportion to the diminution in the quantity of the articles, that 
portion of the currency which would, under such circumstances, be 
left without employment, would be funded. A just relation be- 
tween the amount of currency, and the demand for it, would be 
promptly restored, without affecting, injuriously, the relations be- 
tween individuals. On the other hand, should a greater quantity 
of exchangeable articles be produced, the demand for currency 
would exceed the supply, and lead immediately to additional issues, 
until the necessary supply should be obtained. 
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But in a state where banks already existed, which derived their 
charters from the sovereignty that regulated the currency; where 
the people were accustomed to bank notes; and in the habit of 
receiving them, the agency of these institutions might be admitted 
in supplying a portion of the currency. They might be permitted 
to issue their notes, payable on demand, in the national currency. 
Their notes would, of course, be issued on personal security. In 
this case, the currency might become redundant by the issues of 
the banks. Whenever this should happen, the national currency 
would be demanded. of them for the purpose of being funded; 
the banks would be compelled to curtail their discounts, to relieve 
themselves from the pressure, and the amount of the currency 
would be promptly reduced to the legitimate demand. Wherever 
the agency of banks should be employed in furnishing part of the 
circulation, a refusal, or omission, to discharge their notes on de- 
mand, in the national currency, should be treated as an act of 
bankruptcy. ‘The national currency being a legal tender in the 
payment of debts to individuals and to the government, would, 
in relation to the banks, perform the functions of specie, where bank 
notes are convertible into coin. But, in order to impose a salutary 
check against excessive issues of bank notes, the national currency 
should alone be receivable in all payments to the government. 

In an attempt to trace the probable results of a paper currency, 
founded upon the principles which have been developed in the 
preceding pages, the influence which it will have upon foreign 
exchange requires investigation. ‘The want of stability, morality, 
and intelligence, in the government which may undertake to sub- 
stitute a paper for a metallic currency, are the objections which 
have already been considered. To these, according to common 
opinion, is to be added, the injurious effect which it is supposed 
it will have upon foreign exchange. In a country where the cur- 
tency is metallic, an unfavorable state of foreign exchange will 
probably have the following effects : 

Ist. ‘To raise the price of exportable articles as much above 
that which they ought to bear, as the premium paid upon foreign 
bills, until it exceeds the expense of exporting specie to the fo- 
reign market. 

2d. When this rise exceeds the expense of such exportation, 
the price of exportable articles will fall gradually below what they 
ought to command, to the extent of that excess. 

3d. Until this fall in their price shall be effected, specie will 
be exported : after which, it will cease. 

4th. This fall in their price, by increasing their consumption 
in the foreign markets, ultimately provides for the return of the 
specie which had been exported. 
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5th. During the second and third stages of this process, the 
price of all articles not exportable, is affected in a greater degree ; 
enterprise is damped, and distress prevails. 

Such are the necessary effects of an unfavorable state of foreign 
exchange, where the currency is metallic. As the vital principle 
of commerce is gain, it is probable that, generally, the price of 
exportable articles would, in fact, be rather higher than is stated 
in the preceding deductions ; the timid might export specie, 
before the premium upon exchange exceeded the expense of its 
exportation ; but timidity is not the predominant characteristic 
of commercial enterprise. On the other hand, the sanguine and 
enterprising, relying upon the chance of better markets, would 
give higher prices rather than submit to certain loss upon the 
exportation of specie or the purchase of bills above par. 

In a country where a paper currency has been adopted, and 
the principles by which a redundancy may be prevented, have 
been enforced, an unfavorable state of foreign exchange will 
probably have the following effects : 

Ist The effect of raising the price of exportable articles, as 
much above what they ought to bear, as equals the premium 
upon foreign bills. But, in this case, gold and silver being ex- 
portable articles will rise in the same proportion as all other articles. 

2d. When the price of all articles is raised so high that a loss 
will be incurred by their sale in foreign markets, those who 
have no remittances to make will withdraw from the competi- 
tion. If profitable investments in other enterprizes cannot be 
made, a portion of the currency at their disposition will be with- 
drawn from circulation, by being converted into funded stock ; 
competition will in this manner be diminished ; the price of arti- 
cles for exportation will be reduced by the reduction of the cur- 
rency, and by diminished competition among the purchasers. It 
is not probable, however, that the price will fall so low as to admit 
of a profit in foreign markets, as long as the premium upon ex- 
change continues ati the ordinary commercial profit upon 
exported articles. But exportation will not be continued at a 
certain loss, longer than the discharge of debts previously contract- 
ed renders indispensable; foreign articles will not be imported 
when the loss upon remittances, whether made by bills of exchange 
orby the exportation of commodities, is equal to the profit upon 
importation; the high price given for exported articles will increase 
their production, and restore foreign exchange to a favorable state. 
The balance of trade and the rate of foreign exchange, which have 
on so much trouble to statesmen for two centuries past, when 
left to the laws by which they will be governed, in despite of 
human devices, as invariably regulate themselves, as fluids, when 
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unrestrained, find their common level. They will, probably, more 
promptly conform to these laws in a state where a well regulated 
paper currency prevails than where it is metallic. In the latter, 
the currency is exported to make up any temporary deficiency, 
and by that means provides against the recurrence of the evil, by 
indirectly causing an increase of the exportable articles of the state, 
and diminishing the importation of foreign articles. Until the 
capacity to purchase these, by the exchange of articles, shall be 
restored in the former, as the currency cannot be exported, the 
importations will be more promptly reduced to the capacity of the 
country to purchase, whilst the increase of its exportable articles 
will be the direct instead of the indirect consequence of a tempo- 
raty incapacity to pay for previous importations. 

3d. During the whole process of restoring a favorable state of 
exchange in a country where a well regulated paper currency 
prevails, the price of all articles not -exportable, will suffer no 
material variation. The funding of the currency, which will 
probably take place, will not be immediately carried so far as to 
reduce the price of exportable articles so as to command a profit 
in foreign markets. They will, so long. as the rate of exchange 
is unfavorable, continue to command higher prices than when the 
exchange is favorable. This increased price will encourage in- 
dustry and enterprise, and constantly tend to augment the produc- 
tive energies of the community. This effect cannot fairly be 
attributed to any depreciation in the currency. That will continue 
to bear nearly the same proportion to the exchangeable articles of 
the state, as when foreign exchange was favorable. It is probable 
even that its relation to those articles will be changed, so as to 
produce an appreciation of the currency; and that this appre- 
ciation will be perceived in .a slight degree in the depression of 
the value of all articles not exportable. The effects of this appre- 
ciation will, however, be diminished by the impulse given to in- 
dustry and enterprise, by the increased price of all articles which 
can be exported. 

These are conceived to be the effects which a well regulated 
paper currency will have upon the foreign exchanges, and u 
the domestic industry of the country which may adopt it. If the 
value of currency depends, like that of all other articles, upon the 
quantity, compared with the demand, the idea of its depreciation 
in raising the price of articles in the case which has been con- 
sidered, must be rejected. That this position is incontrovertible, 
seems to have been admitted by all writers upon the subject. This 
admission is found in the reports which have been made to the 
British Parliament; in the evidence upon which those reports 
have been founded; and in the essays of those who have opposed 
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the paper system in that country, since the year 1797. The 
oo to the paper system, as it existed in England, was the 

ence of all restraint upon the issue of paper, aud the supposed 
impossibility of imposing any efficient restraint. In fact, no 
attempt has been made to impose such restraint in that country, 
unconnected with the convertibility of bank notes into the precious 
metals. So far as this restraint is limited to the convertibility of 
bank notes into bullion, at any given rate ; it is rather an attempt 
to regulate foreign exchange through the instrumentality of the 
bank, than to confine the issue of bank notes to the sound demand 
for currency. The restraint imposed seems to rest upon the idea 
that an unfavorable state of foreign exchange must be the result of 
a redundant currency. Nothing can be more incorrect than this 
hypothesis. Considering the vitiated state of the currency of 
England for more than twenty years past, it is not surprising that 
this idea should there be entertained. During that period, the 
unfavorable rate of foreign exchange which generally prevailed, 
was, if not directly, at least indirectly attributable to the deprecia- 
tion of their currency. But in this interval a favorable rate of 
foreign exchange more than once occurred. To what could this 
favorable exchange be attributed ? Certainly not to the depreciation 
of their currency. But it would be as unjust to attribute every 
unfavorable state of foreign exchange to the depreciation of the 
currency, as to ascribe to that currency the credit of any favorable 
state “y such exchange. ‘The truth is that fluctuations in the 
exchange between two countries having a metallic currency, con- 
tinually occur, and depend upon principles wholly unconnected 
with the idea of a depreciated currency. 

If these views be correct, the only obstaclesto the establishment 
of a paper currency, by a government having a sovereign right to 
establish it, is the danger of the instability and want of integrity 
and intelligence of the government. There is, certainly, just 
reason to apprehend that emergencies may arise in the affairs of 
every nation, in which their stability may be menaced by foreign 
force or domestic insurrection. In such an event, a panic might 
ensue, and the credit of the currency be utterly annihilated. How 


far the recent examples which have been adverted to in other states — 


how far the influence of public opinion over the conduct of 
governments, may be relied upon, as an efficient preventive against 
evils of such magnitude, must be determined by those to whom, 
under Divine Providence, the prosperity and happiness of nations 
are committed. The subject involves all the complicated interests 
of society, except the enjoyment of civil, political, and religious 
liberty, It ought to be approached with more than ordinary cir- 
cumspection. In states the best qualified to attempt the change, 
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it ,is environed with doubt which can only be dispelled by the 
light of experiment. In the United States these doubts are 
greatly increased by the complex form of the government. In the 
division of power, between the federal and state governments, the 
line of separation is not sufficiently distinct to prevent collisions, 
which may disturb the harmony of the system. Collisions have 
already arisen, and, in the course of human events, may be reason- 
ably expected to. arise, until the line of separation by which their 
relative powers and duties are determined, shall be distinctly 
defined by practice, or by explanatory amendments of the consti- 
tution, effected according to the forms prescribed in that instru- 
ment. Upon no question will collision more likely arise than that 
contemplated by the resolution under which this report is sub- 
mitted. No attempt to make the change has succeeded. The 
measure when stripped of extraneous difficulties, must be admitted 
to be of doubtful tendency. Under the most auspicious circum- 
stances it may prove abortive. Under circumstances in any degree 
adverse, it must inevitably fail. Any obstacle opposed to its exe~ 
cution, by one or more of the state governments, would be decisive 
of its fate. Their simple acquiescence in the measure would not 
be sufficient to secure to it that issue, to which the principles upon 
which it might be established, would necessarily lead. Their 
active co-operation would be indispensable. ‘The banks which 
derive their authority from the state governments, are generally 
bound by their charters to discharge their notes in specie on 
demand. From this obligation it would be necessary to the sys- 
tem to relieve them. The obligation to discharge their notes upon 
demand, in the national currency, should be substituted for that of 
paying them in specie. 

If these obstacles should be removed, that connected with the 
public debt, which has been suggested in a previous part of the 
report, would still remain. After the substitution of the national 
currency, gold and silver would be imported only in the quantity 
tequired for manufactures, and for the prosecution of those 
branches of trade in which they are primary articles of commerce. 
For these purposes, the importations would be sufficient. They 
might even be sufficient, and at a reasonable price, for the payment 
of the annual interest of the public debt. But, after the year 1824, 
when the sum of 10,000,000 dollars, would annually be expended 
by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, it is probable that the 
premium which would be paid upon it would be considerable, 
until the debt was extinguished. A compromise, as has already 
been suggested, with the public creditors, would seem to be.a 
measure preliminary to any attempt to establish a paper currency. 
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It is more than probable that the attempt would not only be 
unsuccessful, but that it would injuriously affect the public credit. 

It may, also be proper to observe, that those sections of the 
Union where a measure of this kind would be most likely to be 
acceptable, would probably derive from it the least benefit. In 
the West and in the South, the complaints of a deficient currency 
have been most distinctly heard. In the latter, these complaints 
are of recent date. In both they proceed ina greater degree from 
the disbursement of the public revenue than from any other cause, 
The great mass of public expenditure is made to the East of this 
city. The revenue accruing from imports, though principally col- 
lected in the middle and eastern states, is paid by the great mass of 
consumers throughout the Uuited States. That which is paid 
for the public lands, although in some degree drawn from every 
part of the Union, is principally paid by the citizens of the West, 
and of the South. The greatest part of the revenue accruing from 
the public lands, as well as that collected in the southern states, 
upon imports, has been transferred to the middle and eastern states 
to be expended. The necessity of making this transfer, arises from 
the circumstance that the great mass of the public debt is held in 
those states, or by foreigners, whose agents reside in them: and 
from the establishment of dock yards and naval stations in their 
principal ports. This transfer will continue to be necessary until 
the public debt shall be extinguished, and until the other expen- 
ditures of the government can, consistently with the public interest, 
be more equally distributed. 

If a national currency should be established, the demand for it 
in the southern and western states, for the purpose of transmission, 
would be incessant; whilst-its return, by the ordinary course of 
trade, especially in the latter, would be slow and in some degree 
uncertain. ‘The currency, being every where receivable by the 
government, would, for the purpose of remittance, be more fre- 
quently demanded in that section than specie, for the same reason, 
that the notes of the Bank of the United States and its offices 
command there, at this time a premium in specie. As the transfers 
of the public money ate made by the Bank of the United States, 
the excitement produced by the demand for specie, or funds that can 
be remitted, consequent upon such transfers, has been directed 
against that institution. All the evils which the community, in par- 
ticular parts of the country, has suffered from the sudden decrease of 
the currency, as well as from its depreciation, have been ascribed to 
the Bank of the United States, which, in transferring the public 
funds, has been a passive agent in the hands of the government. 

It is then believed that the evils which are felt in those sections 
of the Union where the distress is most general will not be exten- 
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sively relieved by the establishment of a national currency. The suf- 
ferings which have been produced by the efforts that have been 
made to resume, and to continue specie payments, have been 
great. They are not terminated, and must continue until the value 
of property, and the price of labor, shall assume that relation to 
the precious metals which our wealth and industry, compared with 
those of other states, shall enable us to retain. Until this shall be 
effected, an abortive attempt, by the substitution of a paper cur- 
rency, to arrest the evils we are suffering, will produce the most 
distressing consequences. The sufferings that are past will, in 
such an event, recur with additional violence, and the nation will 
again find itself in the situation which it held at the moment when 
specie payments were resumed. 
I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 


WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
The Honorable the Speaker 


of the House of Representatives. 
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PROVIDENT BANKS. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


A Frew years ago, my professional pursuits led me to travel 
mhany times between Leeds and Manchestet. In that pb- 
pulous and florishing part of the kingdom I often had an 
opportunity of observing neat and elegant, sometimes splen- 
did and magnificent, mansions and gardens; and, upon in- 
quiring who was the owner, my informant frequently added, 
that not many years back he had been a workman for daily 
wages in some neighbouring manufactory. 

And in walking with a lady in one of the best streets ina 
great trading town, I was expressing my admiration {of the 
elegance of the houses, where the large plate-glass in the 
windows, the mahogany doors, and every other circumstance, 
denoted the opulence of the owners,—my companion observed, 
that there were few occupiers of those handsome houses who 
bad not begun their lives as clerks in a counting-house. 

These are objects that cheer and animate the mind, and in- 
spire an Englishman with a genuine love of his country ; more 
especially if heis told, that such scenes are not to be found 
upon any part of the surface of the habitable globe out of the 
King of England’s dominions. 

Happy country, where such instances of talents and in- 
dustry abound! Happy country, where liberty unparalleled 
resides, and which affords perfect ‘security to the unbounded 
acquirement of property! 

I mention these instances, to show what industry and 
care.can accomplish; and the richest reader of this humble 
page will not scorn the slender pittance of the poor, when he 
reflects, that many generations cannot be passed since the 
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founder of his fortune stored up the first shilling or guinea, 
the earnings of his toil; and if he could discover that he was 
an honest laborer with a spade, or at the plough or the loom, 
he would have much more reason to be proud, than if he had 
been a merciless soldier, who had followed some insatiable 
tyrant through scenes of blood, devastation, and horror. 

A profound writer of antiquity has justly observed, that to 
be well born is to inherit the virtues and the wealth of our 
forefathers." And no virtues ought to be held in higher esti- 
mation than industry and frugality,—they are the immediate 
preservatives from vice and licentiousness, especially from 
gaming, drunkenness, debauchery, and extravagance,—they 
are the parents of many other virtues,—they secure indepen- 
dence,—they teach men the truth of that sound and incontro- 
vertible maxim, that honesty is the best policy, and disho- 
nesty the worst,—they put it into their power to exercise the 
dearest charities of their nature, and to practise the most 
perfect of all precepts, viz. that of doing to other men what 
they would that they should do unto themselves. 

If these are the sure or probable consequences of the en- 
couragement of care and industry, men in high stations can- 
not deserve more gratitude from their country than by giving 
facility to the security and accumulation of the fruits of in- 
dustry, preserved by the frugality of the possessors. 

The Friendly or Benefit Societies, under the parliamentary 
regulations introduced by the Right Honorable George 
Rose, have done infinite good, though they may be accompa- 
nied with some evils and inconveniences. But their professed 
object is only to provide against disease and disaster, and to 
prevent, by their mutual contributions, the existing members 
of the society from becoming a burden to the parish. 

These Provident Institutions have a higher aim,—it is to 
enable every one, who can save something out of his earn- 
ings, or income, to deposit it where it will be carefully pre- 
served; and where it may accumulate, till the possessor ob- 
tains such a degree of affluence, that he may give his chil- 
dren the best education, by the effects of which, aided by 
their own honorable conduct, they may rise to a higher, 
even to the highest, scale in society. 

That plan is the best calculated te promote these great ob- 
jects, which comprises in it, at the same time, the greatest 
facility, security, profit, and rapidity of accumulation. 


* Evyrveis yor sivms Souovory, ol Uxaeyss mpoyorwy apery was mAoUTOG, 
Axist, Eru, lib. v, ¢. 4. 
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There are few, at present, who have facility to deposit their 
money where they can gain security, profit, and accumu- 
lation. It would cost too much money and time for poor 
people to obtain these at the Bank of England. 

Time is money, or, as a learned scholar ' wrote over his 
study door, Tempus meum est ager meus, or, “‘ My time is m 
field, or estate ;” and it is frequently the only valuable field 
which the laborer in body or mind possesses. It is so va- 
luable, that every cottager ought to write over his door, “ My 
time is my farm;” and he should give notice to those who 
unnecessarily break into it, that they are wilful trespassers, 
and do an irreparable injury to the produce. 

Care should, therefore, be taken, that the facility of plac- 
ing his money in the bank may be such, that he does not lose 
more by time than he gains by money, and that he may not 
be furnished with an idle pretence to make a holiday. 

The Oriental proverb, That there is no treasure without a 
snake ; and the admonition, Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where thieves break through and steal; sufficiently 
demonstrate to us what was the nature of banks in the sim- 
plicity of ancient times: but daily experience proves, that 
there is not less danger in modern banks, than in those so 
clearly described. 

I myself was lately employed as a Commissioner of Bank- 
rupt, where a country bank failed for 650,000/. How many 
thousand persons were ruined and rendered miserable, who 
might now have been happy, independent, and prosperous, 
if a County Provident Bank, such as I have recommended, 
had been established in the counties of Durham, North- 
umberland and York! 

But the Bank of England itself does not afford that security 
which could be desired to persons of property resident in a 
remote county: they are frequently betrayed by the bankers, 
brokers, or agents, whom they are obliged to employ: they 
often find, to their cost and sorrow, that their money has 
never been placed in the funds as directed, or that it has all 
been sold out ¢ontrary to their direction and expectation. 
The instances had occurred so often, that they produced the 
statute 52 Geo. III. c. 63, which enacts, that if any banker, 
merchant, broker, attorney, or agent, shall embezzle any 
effects or security, or apply them to his own use, in violation 
of good faith, he shall be. guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be sentenced to transportation, fine, imprisonment, whip- 
ping, or pillory, at the discretion of the Court. 


* Scaliger. 
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But the terror of these punishments has not been sufficient 
to'suppress entirely the infamous practice. 

If such a Provident Bank as I have recommended should 
be established in a county at a considerable distance from the 
metropolis, single ladies, probably, could not dispose of their 
fortunes, however large, to greater advantage, than by plac- 
ing them in the Provident Bank. They would have their pro- 
perty immediately under their own eye, and always at their 
command, and they would be secure from failure and fraud. 

The next consideration is the profit. 

The two former objects, facility and security, will not have 
sufficient attractions, unless there exists, also, great apparent 
profit, nearly as much as can be obtained by the public funds. 

I have therefore thought it better to give the wHOLE of the 
dividends, and to deduct something from the principal for 
the expences, than in any degree to touch the dividends, 
which would operate as an odious income tax, and necessa- 
rily destroy the rapidity of the accumulation. 

The rapidity ofthe accumulation must depend upon the 
largeness of the dividends, and the facility of immediately 
turning them again into principal stock. At the Bank, the 
dividends produce no interest or dividends: they must be 
drawn out, and stock to their amount must be purchased. 
But in the plan suggested, if they are not called for, they are 
converted into principal stock, and produce fresh dividends 
without any trouble, act, or interference of the proprietor. 
The existing proprietors will also have the benefit of the un- 
claimed dividends. 

The means of compound accumulation resulting from this 
plan do not legally exist in any other application of money, 
which I am acquainted with; so that the poor man, who can 
save something considerable beyond his expenditure whilst he 
has sufficient, and is grateful for his daily bread, will see his 
loaves swell, as it were by a miracle, to feed the multitude of 
his present and future family. 

Four years ago I took a morning ride to Hertford, where I 
was desired to assist in forming a Saving Bank. The subject 
was quite unknown to me at that time. There were only two 
then established in England; one, at Bath, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Heygarth; and another, at Southampton, 
under that of the Right Honorable George Rose. 

The first invested the money deposited, in the funds, and 
gave the depositors the dividends, with some deductions to 
defray the expences: the other, four per cent. certain. We 
all preferred the Bath plan. I afterwards formed a plan of 
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paying the dividends in a more simple manner than was done 
at Bath, which was adopted at Hertford, with some slight 
Variations. 

In this Bank, and in that of Bath, there was no limit to the 
sum deposited, and an immense sum, from laborers, servants, 
tradesmen, and farmers, was immediately received ; and in 
the Hertford Bank, 50,000/. have been deposited, 12,900/. 
withdrawn, and there are now 38,000/. and upwards. 

But, by the statute 57 Geo. III. c. 130, it was proposed, that, 
if the money was placed in the Bank of England, Government 
would allow 3d. a day for every 100/. 

As the stocks rose, this would have produced a much 
greater interest than the 3 per cents. ; it therefore became ne- 
cessary that the sums deposited should be limited. At pre- 
sent, no one is allowed to put, in the first year, into such a 
Bank, more than 100/.; and afterwards, more than 50/. a- 
year. This, in my opinion, is every way a national loss, and 
is one of the instances where the interference of the legislature, 
by offering a bounty, has done great harm, both to the fands 
and to the object they wished to promote. ' 

My attention having been drawn to the subject by thie’ac- 
cident which led me to be present ‘at the formation ‘of ‘the 
Hertford Provident Bank, the third in’the kingdom, F gave 
my assistance to the establishment of two, ‘some time after- 
wards, at Cambridge. 

The following plan of the Unlimited Bank, at Cambridge, 
proposed -by- myself, was approved by Dr.' Milner, ‘the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Cambridge, and by most of the best 
calculators there. Wé wished to have there an ‘Unlimited 
Bank, such as had been established at Bath, Hertford, &c. 
in which the young fellows of colleges, curates, the clergy, 

and where both master and servant might place their savings. 
But at a general meeting of the university and county, the 
university were outvoted, and it was resolved, that the Pro- 
vident Bank should be confined to receive deposits from those 
only who got their living by their labor. 

is induced some of the university to establish another 
Unlimited Bank such as they originally had wished and 
propored. This, at the first, was much ridiculed; but a fel- 
ow of King’s College having deposited in it £350 at once, 
and several ether gentlemen ~. the university, and trades- 
mén, and servants in the town, considerable sums, it has 
begun to florish to an extent that will be sure to promote 
the independence of the members of the university, and the 
prosperity of the county of Cambridge, as long as either of 


. 
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them shall have existence. Any number of noblemen and 
gentlemen may, in any place, still establish such a Bank, 
which I cannot but think is far preferable to those which 
have been generally adopted. - 

The accumulation of money or notes by individuals can 
produce no general benefit to the country, unless it produces, 
at the same time, a greater quantity of food, raiment, and 
the means of subsistence. These Banks necessarily excite 
a spirit of industry and frugality. By industry, the means 
of subsistence are augmented; by frugality, a greater popu- 
lation may be supported. From the general idleness and 
extravagance which now exist, must result poverty, misery, 
and criminality. 


The Unlimited Provident Bank for the University, County, and 
Town of Cambridge. 


TRUSTEES: 


His Grace the Duke of Grafton—Lord Viscount Palmerston 
—Right Hon. John Villiers—The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Ely—The Rev. Dr. Douglas, Master of Corpus Christi— 
J. H. Smyth, Esq. M.P.—Rev. J. H. Renouard, Vice- 
Master of Trinity College—Ed. Christian, Esq., Chief Jus- 
tice of the Isle of Ely. 


MANAGERS : 


Rev.R.Tatham, Public Orator | Rev. T. D. Atkinson 
Rev. J. H. Renouard . G. King 
Rev. L. P. Baker . G. F. Tavel 
Rev. J. Jephson Rev. Dr. Chatfield 
Henry Gunning, Esq. . —~ Gorham 
Rev. Robert Ridsdale . Peploe Ward 
J. L. Hubbersty, Esq. . J. Graham 
Rev. T. Markby . G. Hewet 
Rev. F. Fallows Mr. Tattershall 
Rey. J. Heckford, 


And every Depositor of One Hundred Pounds or more. 





Treasurers :——-Messrs. Stephensons, Remingtons, Smith, and 
Co., Lombard Street, London. 


Deputy-Treasurers:—Rev. J. H. Renouard, Rev. L. P. 
Baker, Rev. F. Fallows. 


Chief Clerk:—J. Harraden, St. Mary’s Street. 
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REGULATIONS. 


I. No limit is fixed to the deposits in this Provident 
Establishment, because it is intended to be a Bank, in which 
the members of the university, benefit societies, executors, 
trustees, farmers, tradesmen, and all other inhabitants of the 
county and town of Cambridge, may have an opportunity of 
depositing all the sums they can save beyond thcir necessary 
expenditure. In this Bank the money thus deposited will be 
preserved with the most perfect security, and returned to 
the depositors at any time when it shall be requested, and 
after one year with compound accumulation, and where the 
larger the deposit, the greater will be the benefit, both to 
the poorest and to all the other depositors, for, whatever is 
deducted proportionably from each sum deposited will be 
applied to discharge the necessary and incidental expenses, 
and the remainder will be appropriated to the increase of the 
dividends, or will be applied in such an equitable manner 
as the managers shall direct to promote the great object of 
the Institution, which is to encourage care and frugality in 
every rank in society." 

II. All the money deposited will be invested, in the names 
of four of the trustees, in the three per cent. consolidated 
annuities.* 

III. No sums less than one shilling will be received ; and 
no deposits will be entitled to a dividend till they shall be 


* Surely in a country town, at a considerable distance from London, it 
must be much more convenient for a clergyman, farmer, tradesman, or a 
single lady, to place 100/. a-year, or any other sum, in a bank like. this, 
of which they themselves have the superintendence, than to send it up to 
London, where they must have the trouble and expense of going, or sending, 
every half-year, to turn the dividends into principal; and if they place 
confidence 1n others, they are likely to incur greater risk than by keeping it 
at home, where they have it under their own immediate command and 
guardianship. 

? The Bank of England will not suffer money to be placed in the Funds, 
in the names of more than four trustees. 

The money is deposited in the Bank, in the names of the four first 
trustees; and it cannot be got out again, unless all these four went to the 
Bank together to transfer the stock; or they must all sign a letter of 
Attorney to have it transferred. 

They have never yet been called upon to do that in any degree. 

If one were to die, then the power of selling out survives to the three; 
but at the Bank they require a certificate of the death of the fourth. 

Of men of such rank they would easily be satisfied. 

The money afterwards would be placed there in the names of the three 
survivors and the next trustee in succession. 

So, with four men of such rank, all danger from them is totally removed. 
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sufficient to purchase one pound of stock in the three per 
cent. consolidated annuities, andno dividend will be allowed 
upon any less sum.’ 

IV. All depositors of the value of one or more pounds stock 
shall be proportionate proprietors of the stock invested under 
the management and trust of the Institution; and a regular ac- 
count of the stock thus invested shall be kept by the chief clerk, 
in a book entitled “ The Stock Account-Book of the Unlimited 
Provident Bank of the University, County and Town of 
Cambridge.” 

V. Each depositor shall pay for one pound stock, if the 
current price be not an exact sum in silver, the nearest sum 
in silver above it; and when he draws back one pound, or 
any number of pounds, of stock, he shall receive for each 
pound stock the nearest sum in silver below the current 
price at the time when he receives it.* 

VI. Each depositor may receive, on the 20th of January, 
or the 20th of July, in every year, his full dividend of £1. 10s. 
on every hundred pounds stock, or 1s. 6d. upon every five 
pounds stock, and upon one, two, three, or four pounds, 
three-pence half-penny upon each pound. 

VII. If the dividends are not called for within the next 
fifteen days, they shall be carried to the depositor’s account, 
in the same manner as so much money paid in, on the fifth 
day of February, or the fifth of August. 

VIII. No depositor shall be permitted to take back less than 
one pound stock, but he may take back in any one day any num- 
ber of pounds of stock not exceeding twenty.’ 

IX. Ifa depositor gives notice in writing to the chief clerk, 
that he wishes to receive back the whole that is due to him, 
or any part above twenty pounds stock, he shall receive at the 


_ * One pound of stock, when one hundred stock in the $ per cents, is 701, 
semety 14s. ; at 67/. 10s. it is 13s. 6d.; 721. 10s. 14s. 6d.; 751., itis 15s.; 

Se 
? When the $ per cent. consols are between 67/. 10s. and 70l., the price 
of a pound stock will be between 13s. 6d. and 14s. ; if accurately calculated, 
it might be 13s. 9d. or 1$s. 104d., &c. but the bank neither receives nor 
pays halfpence.—So, for a pound stock they receive 14s., and pay back 
18s. 6d. As soon as they get above 70/. and less than 72/. 10s., the clerk 
receives 14s. 6d. and pays 14s. 

3 It seems to be a great advantage to all depositors, that they should 
have something back immediately, whenever they shall have occasion to 
call for it; and this never can be a bank which can injure the country 
bankers; because it would be far too expensive for a cash account. 

If any one put in 20 pounds stock, and drew it out before a dividend had 
been received upon it, he would put in 14/,, and take back 13/, 10s.,—a loss 
of 10s. would be too great for a temporary deposit. 
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end of twenty-one days after the date of the notice the whole, 
er the sum specified in such notice. 

X. It being intended that the depositors shall contribute to 
the support of the institution, the money gained by the receipts 
and re-payments of the deposits and dividends shall be carried 
to a surplus fund, and shall be applied to the payment of the 
necessary expenses ; and when the remainder is sufliciently 
large, to the augmentation of the dividends, or applied in any 
other equitable manner that the managers shall direct, 

XI. One or two boards shall be hung up in the office, spe- 
cifying the rates at which the chief clerk shall receive and 
pay; and he shall receive and pay upon these till they are 
changed by an order from the managing committee, or one of 
the deputy-treasurers.' 

XI. All sums of money paid in for the purpose of the 
Institution shall be received by the treasurers, deputy-treasu- 
rers, or the chief clerk. 

XIIL.The treasurers, deputy-treasurers, and chief clerk, shall 
make their returns to the managing committee on the first 
Monday of every month; asufficiently large security shall be 
required from the chief clerk to cover any balance, which 
may be in his hands; this balance shall be paid every week, 
as the managers and deputy-treasurers shall direct.* 

XIV. The trustees, managers, and deputy-treasurers of 
the Institution, shall not receive any emolument therefrom : 
nor shall any trustee, manager, or deputy-treasurer, be an- 
swerable or accountable for the loss or misapplication of any 
money belonging to the Institution, unless it has arisen or 
been occasioned by his own wilful neglect or default. The 
chief clerk shall be allowed so much for each hundred pounds 
stock he shall receive and pay, as the managing committee 
from time to time shall think reasonable.’ 

XV. No share or deposit placed with the Institution shall 
be transferable; nor shall any individual, other than the de- 
positors, or persons by them legally authorised, be entitled 
to receive any principal or dividend,* 


* The accounts in the Newspapers will be sufficient for that purpose. 

® The chief clerk is a respectable tradesman, who is bound, with two 
respectable sureties, in 3,000/., to the faithful discharge of his duty. 

3 The chief clerk is allowed 5s. upon every a al pounds, stock re- 
ceived, and 5s. upon every hundred pounds stock paid back :—in receiving 
small sums, it would be too little ; in large, it is sufficiently ample. 

* That effectually checks all speculation or wagering contracts. The 
owner of the deposit must take it out himself, and, if the money is paid to 
another, he may place it there again in his own name, if he pleases. 

The expense is too great for stock jobbing. 
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XVI. The account may be kept in the name of 4.B, tras- 
toe for N. M. a depositor; and that account, upon the deli- 
veringup of the depositor’s book, may be changed into the 
name of N.M. alone, or into the name of another trustee, as 
C. D. for N. M. the depositer, upon the payment of 5s. to the 
chief clerk." 

XVII. Upon the death of a depositor, no payment of his 
deposits or dividends shall be made within one year after his 
death, except to his legal personal representative. If no legal 
representative shall make any claim within that time, the 
managing committee may bestow them upon such of the 
nearest relations as they shall think the best entitled to them; 
but if such deposits and dividends due upon them shall not 
be so disposed of before the expiration of ten years (to be 
reckoned from the death of such depositor), his deposits and 
dividends shall be forfeited, and shall be added to the surplus 
fand for the general benefit of the Institution.’ 

XVIII. The Institution shall always be under the direction 
of not less than six trustees, and twelve managers. The first 
trustees and managers shall choose others, as they shall think 
necessary, from time to time. But every depositor, as soon 
as his deposits, either in his own name, or as a trustee for 
others, shall amount to one hundred pounds stock, shall be- 
come a manager, and shall continue to be one, as long as he 
a that sum, or a larger deposit, within the Bank.’ 

IX. The Unlimited Provident Bank will receive deposits, 
either in cash, Bank of England notes, or notes issued by any 
Cambridge banker, and will pay back the dividends and de- 
posits im silver, and notes of the Cambridge bankers only* 


* The. clerk will only receive a deposit from a person known in the 
university or county of Cambridge ; but he may be a trastee for, a -person 
residing any where.. ‘The trustee cannot receive the money without the 
production of the private book. ’ 

* This seems to be reasonable;—atd in process of time, there will 
probably be something gained by unclaimed dividends. 

3 Wherever there is money, there will be danger from fraud or negligence; 
and every one, who has one hundred stock deposited, say 70 or more, has 
both an interest and a power to protect himself and others from such 
danger, existing to any serious degree. 

Tt is, I believe, regulated, that the clerk shall never keep more than one 
hundred pounds in his hands; and when he has more, he shalf transmit 
one hundred pounds to the treasurers in London, through each of the Cam- 
bridge bankers im succession. 

* Such a bank as this cannot send up to London cash er notes, fike 
country bankers, If they pay back the banker's motes, the receiver, if he 
pleases, may have them immediately turned into Bank of England notes ; 
and if a loss ensues by keeping them, it is his own fauli. 
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XX. A general meeting of the trustees, managers and be- 
nefactors shall be holden on the Monday next ensuing each 
Quarter-day, at the office; upon which occasion the General 
Casu AcceuntT-Book, the Stock AccounT-Book, and the 
MinuTE-Book of the proceedingsof the committee, shall be laid 
before them; and the committee shall make their report on 
the existing state of the Institution. At this meeting the de- 
puty-treasurers, or one of them, shall be required to attend. 

XI. The whole body of trustees and managers, of whom 
two trustees and seven directors shall form a quorum, are 
empowered to make such future regulations as they may think 
necessary for carrying on the business, or forwarding the bene- 
volent designs of the Institution; provided always, that such 
regulations shall in no respect militate against the intention 
and spirit of the original regulations. 

XXII. All persons, who become depositors in the Un- 
limited Provident Bank, will be required to sign these regula- 
tions with their names or attested marks, either in the presence 
of the chief clerk, or before one or more credible witnesses, 
and thereby signify their resolution to abide by them." 


A Scale, by which Debentures may be granted, or Receipts* given 
to Provident Banks, without any probable loss to the Revenue. 


After the Hertford Provident Bank was formed, the third in 
England, Provident Banks were established with great rapidity 
all over the kingdom. Almost all of them adopted the Hert- 
ford and Bath plan of placing the money in the Funds, and of 
— and repaying according to the rise and fall of the 

unds. 


_ The clerk was directed to pay back 100/, of each banker's notes in succes- 
sion, 

By these means, no preference is shown ; and in no event could ‘the loss 
to the Unlimited Bank be more than one hundred pounds at a time ; and it 
is to be hoped, that the surplus fund will be able to discharge all expenses 
and accidental loss, 

* This Bank is perfectly independent of the statutes upon thesubject: 
they neither; favour it, nor restrain it, in any degree whatever. =» 

I wish to correct an error in a note to The Charges to Grand Juries, in the 
Isle of Ely, published by me, p. 11, where I have said, in such a bank the 
transfer of stock might be made by letters of attorney, free from stamps. 
I was led into the error, by having before me the bill in which it was so, 
but it was altered before it passed into a statute, 57 Geo. III. c. 180, which 
does not affect an Unlimited Bank, like this, in any way whatever. : 

* In a bill, now pending before the House, they are to have receipts given 
them by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, instead 
of debentures, 
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But the Right Hon. George Rose proposed that the Go- 
yernment should allow 3d. a day for every 100/., or 4/. ls. 3d. 

early. 

This was immediately adopted, and all the Banks were 
changed into that plan, except, perhaps, the Unlimited Bank at 
Cambridge.’ 

It is presumed that that is the only Bank of the kind now in 
the kingdom. 

As the funds rose, 4/. 11s. 3d. became much more than 
the dividends from the funds, and a heavy burden would have 
fallen upon the Sinking Fund, so that it became necessary to 
limit the amount of the deposits in the Provident Bank, viz. 
to 100/. the first year, and to 50/. in the second year and 
afterwards. 

Thusa heavy clog was thrown upon the two most favorite 
funds in the nation, and they were both inevitably depressed 
and sunk together. The one, the Sinking Fund, is our heart’s 
blood, upon which the life and existence of the country de- 
pends ; and the other furnishes to all its customers the strong- 
est incitement to become industrious, frugal, and loyal, or 
obedient to the authority of the Government. 

In the disturbed districts, as might be expected, many 
have lately taken out their money from the Provident Banks. 

At present the Provident Banks throw a heavy burden upon 
the Sinking Fund; and if the 3 per cents. were to rise to 75, 
then there would be a loss of 11s. 3d. upon every 100/., and 
that upon several millions would amount to a most serious 
sum, taken most unnecessarily from that which ought to be 
nursed with the greatest parental care. And this is given to 
an object which required no bounty, but which, without it, 
was resorted to with avidity and enthusiastic zeal. 

It has occurred to me that this may be corrected or balanced 
by a very simple scale :— 


"I could not but observe, that all who wished for no Provident Bank, or 
who wished for one next to none, strongly urged, that if the stocks fell 
greatly, the poor would be very discontented. Many of the friends of these 
banks adopted the same observation. 

I certainly always + oe it, by representing that probably the sums had 
been deposited when the funds were low; and if not, and they should fall 
from 80 to 60, or in the proportion of 4 to 3, few would want to draw out; 
and, with the increase of the dividends, it would produce no sensible effect 
whatever. 

If then they were placed in the funds, poor and rich had, all alike, an 
interest in supporting the rise of the funds, and in suppressing disloyalty, 
insurrection, and every thing that tended to lower them. 
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cents. are at 60, they produce five per cent. ; 
uce 4/, 15s. : so 
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if, whilst the stocks were between these respective stages, 
the debentures bore the average price, the revenue would 
sages os neither gain nor lose. The gain or loss, if any, would 

trifling, and would be just as likely to be on the one side 
as the other. Aree ae 

One farthing in the day u interest of the deben- 
tures is 915d. or 7s. 74d. in the year, which may be called 
7s. Gd. a year ; 4 of a farthing produces 2s. 6d. a year, and 2 
of a farthing, 5s. 

So, when the 3 per cents. are between 60 and 63, the aver- 
age amount of the dividends for 100/. would be 4/. 17s. 6d. 
which is equal to threepence farthing a day. 

From 63 to 66 average is 4/. 12s. 6d, equal to threepence 
and one third of a farthing a day. 

So the following simple table will show what every Pro- 
vident Bank ought to pay for their debentures to the Govern- 
ment, whilst the funds are, 

pence farthings. 
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If the debentures were thus purchased, it would create no 
confusion whatsoever in the Provident Banks, and no pro- 
bable loss to the revenue. 
The limits might be taken off from the Provident Banks, 
for more than was deposited there, the higher the funds 
would rise, because so much more would be withdrawn from 


the market. 
EDWARD CHRISTIAN. 
Field Court, Gray’s Inn, 


June 10, 1820, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





Me. Malthus, Professor of Political Economy, at the East India 
Company’s College, has raised himself very high in the literary 
world by his Essay on Population, which has been translated into 
all the languages of Europe. , For these tw6 years past he has in- 
formed us, that he is preparing new Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, considered with respect to their practical Applications. This 
work, which was impatiently expected, appeared ‘in London! 4 
few months since. M. J. B: Say, who has’ rendered great services 
to this science in our Country, and whom we can proudly oppose to, 
the most celebrated English names, has not waited fora French 
Trauslation of it ' to combat those opinions which are, in. opposi- 
tion to his, i 

This. discussion, between two men who have p¥oved themselves 
able, and which is at this moment interesting to all the Trading 
Interest’in the world, has appeared to us worthy the attention of 
the public, not only under existing circumstances, but, at all 
times. 

It will further serve to make Mr. Malthus’s work known to those 
who have not read it 


‘The Translation of Professor Malthus’s Principles of Political Economy, 
by M.F.S. Constancie, (who translated Mr. Ricardo’s work) is in the press, 
and will appearin the course of the month of August, published by J. P. 
Aillaud, Bookseller, No. 21, Quai Voltaire. It will consist of two octavo 
volumes, of about 400 pages each. 
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LETTER I. 
Sir, 


At those who cultivate the new and beautiful science of Poli- 
tical Economy desire to read the work with which you have just en- 
riched that subject. You are not one of those authors who address 
the public without having something to inform them; and when 
to the celebrity of the writer is joined the importance of the sub- 
ject, when the subject is of no less importance to society, than to 
inform them what are their means of existence and enjoyment, it 
is to be supposed that the reader s curiosity must be doubly excited. 

I shall not undertake, Sir, toj oin my suffrage-to that of the pub- 
Xe, by pointing out every thing that is ingenious, and at the same 
tame just, in your work; this would be too great a task. Nor 
shall I undertake to enter into a discussion with you, upon some 
points to which you seem to me to attach an importance that they 
scarcely appear to merit. I shall not here tire either the public 
or you by dull controversies. But, I say it with sorrow, that there 
are some fundamental principles discoverable in your doctrine, 
which, were they tobeadmitted on so powerful an authority as 
yours, might cause to retrograde a science, the progress of which 
you are so good as to assist by your extensive knowledge and talent. 

And, in the first place, what fixes my attention, because all the 
interest of the moment is attached to it, is, from whence comes 
that general overstock of all the markets of the universe, to which 
goods are incessantly carried which sell at a loss ?—Whence comes 
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it that in the interior of each state, with a want of action in unison 
with all the developments of industry, whence comes, I say, that 
universal difficulty that is experienced in obtaining lucrative em- 
ploy? And when the cause of this chronic malady is discovered, 
what are the means of cure? ‘These are questions upon which the 
happiness and tranquillity of nations depend. Wherefore I can- 
not think a discussion tending to elucidate them will be unworthy 
your attention, and that of an enlightened public. 

All those who, since Adam Smith, have turned their attention to 
Political Economy, agree that in reality we do not buy articles of 
consumption with money, the circulating medium with which we 
pay for them. We must in the first instance have bought this 
money itself by the sale of our produce. 

Toa proprietor of a mine, the silver money is a produce with 
which he buys what he has occasion for. To all those through 
whose hands this silver afterwards passes, it is only the price of 
the produce which they themselves have raised by means of their 
property in land, their capitals, or their industry. In selling 
them they in the first place exchange them for money, and after- 
wards they exchange the money for articles of consumption. 
It is therefore really and absolutely with their produce that they 
make their purchases: therefore it is impossible for them to pur- 
chase any articles whatever, toa greater amount than those they 
have produced, either by themselves or through the means of 
their capital or their land. 

From these premises I have drawn conclusion which appears 
to me evident, but the consequences of which appear to have 
alarmed you. I had said—As no one can purchase the produce 
of another except with his own produce, as the amount for which 
we can buy is equalto that which we can produce, the more 
we can produce the more wecan purchase. From whence, pro- 
ceeds this other conclusion, which you refuse to admit—That if 
certain commodities do not sell, it is because others are not produced, 
and that it is the raising produce alone which opens a market for 
the sale of produce. 

I know that this proposition has a paradoxical complexion, which 
creates a prejudice against it. I know that one has much greater 
reason to expect to be supported by vulgar prejudices, when one 
assérts that the cause of too much produce is because all the world 
is employed in raising it.—That instead of continually producing, 
one ought to multiply barren consumptions, and expend the old 
capital instead of accumulating new. This doctrine has, indeed, 
probability on its side; it-cam be supported by arguments, facts 
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may be interpreted in its favor. But, Sir, when Copernicus and Ga- 
lileo taught, for the first time, that the sun, although we see it 
rise every morning in the east, magnificently pass over our 
heads at noon, and precipitate itself towards the west in the 
evening, still does not move from its place, they had also univer- 
sal prejudice against them, the opinions of the Ancients, and the 
evidence of the senses. Ought they on that account to relinquish 
those demonstrations which were produced by a sound judgment? 
I should do you an injustice to doubt your answer. 

Besides, when I assert that produce opens a vent for produce ; 
that the means of industry, whatever they may be, left to them- 
selves, always incline themselves to those articles which are the 
most necessary to nations, and that these necessary articles create 
at the same time fresh populations, and fresh enjoyments for those 
populations, all probability is not against me. 

Let us go back only two hundred years, and suppose that a 
merchant had taken a rich eargo to the sites on which the present 
cities of New York and Philadelphia stand—W ould he have sold 
it? Suppose that, without falling a victim to the natives, he had 
succeeded ih laying the foundation of an agricultural or a manue 
factural aytabtichanent : Would he have sold there any one of his 
articles ? Most certaifily not: He would have been obliged to 
consume them ‘all himself.’ ‘Why do we see it so different in our 
days? Why, as soon as goods arrive, or are manufactured at 
Philadelphia or New York, are we sure to sell them at the course of 
exchange ?’ It appears evident to me that it is because the farmers, 
the merchants, and at present the manufacturers, even of New York 
and Philadelphia, and of the surrounding provinces, produce, and 
import produce, by the means of which they acquire that which is 
offered to them by others. 

What is true as regards'a new State, it will be said is not so 
of anold one. ‘There was room ‘in America for more producers 
and more consumers; but in a country where there were already 
more producers than were necessary, consumers only were wanted. 
Allow me to answer, that the only real consumers are those who 
produce on their part, because they alone can buy the produce of 
others, and that barren consumers can buy nothing except by 
the means of value created by producers, 

It is probable that in the time of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when England had not half the population of the present day, they 
had then discovered that there were more laborers than work. I 
desire no other proof of this than that very law which was then 
passed in favor of the poor, the result of which is one of the banes 
of England. Its principal object is to furnish work for the unfor- 
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tunate who can find no employ. There was no employ ina 
country which since then has been able to furnish enough for a 
double and triple number of laborers. Whence comes it, Sir, 
whence comes it, however unfortunate may be the situation of 
Great Britain? Are more of divers articles sold in it, thanin the 
days cf Elizabeth ? What can be the cause of this, if not that more 
is produced ? One produces one thing, which he exchanges with 
his neighbour who produces another. Having more than enough 
for use, the population is increased, and still every body has been 
better supplied. 

It is the capability of production which makes the difference 
between a country and a desert. And the more a country produces, 
the more it is advanced, the more populous it is, and is: the better 
provided. 

This observation, which is self-evident, probablyisnot denied 
by you, but you complain of the conclusions I draw from it. 

I have asserted that if there is an overstock, a superabundance 
of many kinds of goods, it is because other goods are not produced 
in sufficient quantities to be exchanged with the first. That if 
the producers of them could produce more, or others, the first 
would find the vent which now fails; in a word, that there is only 
too much produce of certain kinds because there is not enough of 
others, and you pretend that there may be a superabundance of 
all kinds at the same time, citing at the same time facts in your 
favor. M. de Sismondi had already opposed my doctrine, and I 
am very glad to quote here his most forcible expressions, in order 
not to deprive you, Sir, of any advantage that belongs to you, and 
that my answers may serve for both. 

«¢ Europe,’ says this ingenious author, “ is arrived at a point to 
have, in all its parts, an industry and a manufacture superior to its 
wants” He adds, that ‘the incumbrance which results from it 
begins to be felt in the rest of the world.” « Examine the reports 
of commerce, the newspapers, and the accounts of travellers, and 
every where will be seen proofs of that superabundance of pro- 
duction beyond the consumption, of that manufacture, propor- 
tionate, not to the demand, but to the capital employed; of that 
activity of merchants which induces them to go in crowds to every 
new settlement, and which exposes them by turns to ruinous 
losses in every trade in which they expected profit. We have 
seen merchandise of all kinds, but particularly that of England, 
the great manufacturing power, abound in all the markets of Italy, 
in a proportion so far beyond the demand, as to compel the mer- 
chants, in order to realise part of their funds, to sell their goods at 
a loss of a quarter, ora third, instead of at a profit. 
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The tide of commerce turned away from Italy, found its way 
into Germany, Russia, and the Brazils, and very soon met with the 
same obstacles there. 

«¢ The last advices inform us of similar losses in new countries. 
In the month of August, 1818, complaints were made at the Cape 
of Good Hope, that all the warehouscs were filled with European 
goods, which were offered at a lower price than in Europe, but 
without finding a sale. In the month of June, at Calcutta, the 
complaints of commerce were of the same nature. A strange phe- 
nomenon at first appeared—England sending cotton goods to India, 
and consequently succeeding in working at a lower price than the 
half-naked inhabitants of Hindostan, and reducing its workmen 
to a still more miserable state. 

«“ But this whimsical turn given to commerce did not last long. 
At present British productions are cheaper in India than in Eng- 
land itself. In the month of May they were obliged to re-export 
from New-Holland, European goods which had been sent there 
in too great sbundance. Buenos Ayres, New Grenada, and Chili, 
are already returning goods in the same way. 

«“ Mr. Fearon’s voyage to the United States, completed only in 
the spring of 1818, presents this spectacle in a still more striking 
point of view. From one extremity to the other, of this vast and 
prosperous continent, there is not a city, nor a town, in which the 
quantity of goods offered for sale is not infinitely greater than the 
means of the buyers, notwithstanding the merchants endeavour to 
induce them, by very long credit, and every kind of facility in 
the payments, ,which they take in bills or in provisions of all 
kinds. 

«No fact presents itself to us in a greater number of places, or 
under more varied shapes, than the disproportion of the means of 
consumption with the production—than the impossibility which 
producers find to give up their industry because it is declining, and 
the certainty that their ranks are never thinned but by failures. 
How is it that philosophers will not see that which is evident to 
every, vulgar eye ? 

«The error into which they have fallen is entirely owing to 
this false principle—that the production is the same thing as the 
revenue. Mr. Ricardo, according to M. Say, repeats and affirms 
it. *M. Say has proved in the most satisfactory manner,’ says he, 
‘that there is no. capital, however large, that cannot be employed, 
because the demand for produce is only bounded by production.’ 
No.person produces but with the intention of consuming or selling 
the article he produces, and no one sells but with the intention 
of buying some other production, which may be of immediate 
use, or contribute to future production. 
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«‘ The producer becomes therefore consumer of his produce, or 
buyer and consumer of the produce of some other person. “ Upon 
this principle,” continues M. de Sismondi, “it becomes absolute} 
impossible to comprehend or explain the best demonstrated fact in 
all the history of commerce, viz. the choaking up the markets.” 

I shall first of all observe, to those persons to whom the facts 
about which M. de Sismondi afflicts himself with some reason, 
appear conclusive, that they are in effect conclusive ; but that con- 
clusion is against himself. 

There are too many English goods offered in Italy and else. 
where, because there are not a sufficient quantity of Italian goods 
suited to England. A country buys only what it can pay for; for 
if it did not pay, others would soon cease to sell to it. Now with 
what do the Italians pay the English? With oil, silks, and rai- 
sins ; and besides these articles and a few others, if they want more 
English productions, with what would they pay for them? With 
money! But they must obtain the money wherewith to pay for 
the English productions. You see clearly, Sir, that in order to 
obtain productions, a nation, as well as an individual, must have 
recourse to its own productions. 

It is said that the English sell at a loss in those places which 
they inundate with their goods, which 1 readily believe. They 
multiply the goods offered, which depreciates it; and they take 
specie in payment as much as they can, which consequently makes 
more scarce and more valuable.—Being become more precious, a 
less quantity is given in each exchange. This is the reason they 
are obliged to sell at aloss. But suppose for a moment, that the 
Italians had more capital—that they employed their land and their 
industrious powers better—in a word, that they produced more ; 
and suppose, at the same time, that the English laws, instead of 
having been framed upon the absurd idea of the balance of com. 
merce, had admitted, on moderate terms, every thing that the 
Italians could have produced, in payment for English productions ; 
can you imagine that English goods would then incumber the 
Italian ports, or doubt that a still greater quantity of goods would 
find a ready sale ? 

The Brazils, a vast country, highly favored by nature, could 
consume a hundred times the English goods which accumulate 
there, and don’t sell; but it would be necessary that Brazil should 
produce all that it is capable of producing; and how is this poor 
Brazil to succeed in this? All the efforts of her citizens are pa- 
ralised by her Administration. If any branch of industry appears 


| Sismondi’s New Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. $87, and following 
pages. 
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likely to yield a profit, the executive power seizes and destroys it, 
Ifany one finds a precious stone, it is taken away from him. 
Great encouragement to seekfor more wherewith to buy Euro- 
ean goods |! 

The English Government rejects, on its part, by means of its 
Custom Houses and Importation Duties, the productions which 
the English might bring from abroad, in exchange for their goods, 
and even the NECEssaRY provisions, of which their manufac- 
turers stand so much in need; and this because it is necessary 
that the English farmers should sell their wheat at above eighty 
shillings per quarter, in order to enable them to pay the enormous 
taxes. All these nations complain of the sufferings to which they 
have reduced themselves by their own fault. This puts me in 
mind of invalids who are out of temper with their sufferings, but 
who will not correct themselves of those excesses which are the 
primary cause of them. I know that an oak is not so easily grubbed 
wp as a pernicious weed, I know that old barriers are not taken 
away, however rotten they may be, when they are supported by 
the dirt which has collected around them, I know that certain 
corrupt and corrupting governments stand in need of monopolies, 
and custom-duties, to pay for the vote of the honorable majorities 
who pretend to be the representatives of nations. I am not suffi- 
ciently unjust to desire that one should govern with a view to the 
general interest, in order to obtain all the votes without paying 
for them ; but at the same time, why should I be surprised that 
deplorable consequences should be the result of so many vicious 
systems ? 

You will readily admit with me, Sir, at least I presume so, 
the mischief which nations do to each other by their jealousies, 
their sordid interest, or by the ignorance of those who set them- 
selves up as their organisers ; but you maintain that, even supposing 
they have had more liberal institutions, the commodities produced 
may exceed the wants of consumers, Well, Sir, I am ready to 
defend myself on this ground. 

Let us pass over the war which nations carry on against each 
other with their ** douaniers,” let us consider each people in their 
telations with themselves, and let us understand, once for all, 
whether we are beyond the reach of consuming what we are capar 
ble of producing. 

«© M. Say, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Ricardo, whom you call the 
principal authors of the new doctrine of profit, appear to me to 
have fallen into fundamental errors on that subject. In the first 
place they have looked upon merchandise as though it were an 
algebraic character instead of being an article of consumption, 
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which must necessarily have reference to the number of con- 
sumers, and to the nature of their wants.”! 

I don’t know, Sir, at least as far as regards myself, upon what 
you found that accusation. I have considered this idea in all its 
shapes—that the value of things (the only quality which makes 
them riches) is founded on their utility, on the aptitude they pos- 
Sess to satisiy our wants. 

«The need we have of things, I said,” depends upon the 
moral and physical nature of man, the climate he lives in, and 
on the manners and legislation of his country. He has wants 
of the body, wants of the mind, and of the soul; wants for 
himself, others for his family, others still as a member of 
society. The skin of a bear, and a rein-deer, are articles of the 
first necessity to a Laplander, whilst the very name of them is 
unknown to the Lazzaroni of Naples. The latter for his part can 
do without every thing, provided he can obtain macaroni. In the 
same manner the Courts of Judicature in Europe are considered 
as one of the strongest bonds of the social body, whilst the indi- 
gent people of America, the Arabs, and the Tartars, do very well 
without them. 

«¢ Of these wants, some are satisfied by the use we make of 
certain things, with which Nature furnishes us gratuitously, such as 
the air, water, and the light of the sun. We may call these things 
natural riches, because Nature alone pays the cost of them. As she 
gives them indiscriminately to all, no one has occasion to acquire 
them by means of any sacrifice whatever; therefore, they have 
no exchangeable value. 

‘Other wants can only be satisfied by the use we make of cer- 
tain things, to which the use they are of could only be given them 
by causing them to undergoa modification, by having effected a 
change in their state, and by having for that purpose surmounted 
some difficulty or other. Such are the things which we can only 
obtain by agricultural process, by commerce, or the arts. These 
are the only property that has an exchangeable value. The reason 
of which is evident—they are, by the simple fact of their produc- 
tion, the result of an exchange in which the producer has given 
his productive services for the purpose of receiving this produce. 
From that time they cannot be obtained from him, except by vir- 
tue of another exchange—by giving him another production which 
he may estimate at as much as his own. 


* Malthus’s Principles of Political Economy, page 354. (I quote from the 
English Edition, not having yet seen a translation.) : 

® Treatise on Political Economy, or simple explanation of the manner in 
which riches are obtained, distributed and consumed, 4th edition. Vol il. 
page 5. 
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ss These things may be called social riches, because no exchange 
can take place without social intercourse, and because it is only in 
society that the right of exclusively possessing what has been 
obtained by production, or exchange, can be guaranteed.’ 

Iadd; “ Let us observe, at the same time, that social riches are, 
as riches, the only ones which can become the object of a scientific 
study; Ist. because they are the only ones which are appreciable, 
or at ieast whose appreciation is not arbitrary; 2nd. because they 
are the only ones which are obtained, distributed, and destroyed, 
agreeably to the laws which we may make.” 

Is this considering productions as algebraic characters, by ab- 
stracting the number of consumers, and the nature of their wants? 
Does not this doctrine establish, on the contrary, that our wants 
alone compel us to make sacrifices by means whereof we obtain 
productions ? 

These sacrifices are the price we pay toobtain them. You call 
these sacrifices, according to Smith, by the name of labor, which 
is an insufficient expression, for they include the concurrence of 
land and capital. 

I call them productive service. ‘They have every where a price 
current; as soon as this price exceeds the value of the thing pro- 
duced, a disadvantageous exchange is the result, in which a greater 
value has been consumed than has been produced. 

As soon as a produce has been created, which is equivalent to 
services, the services are paid by the produce, the value of which, 
by being distributed amongst the producers, forms their revenue. 
You see therefore that this revenue only exists in proportion to the 
exchangeable value of the produce, and that it can only have that 
value in conséquence of the demand for it, in the present state 
of society. Ido not therefore separate this want, nor do I give it an 
arbitrary valuation. I take it for what it is—for what the consu- 
mers will have itto be. I could quote, if it were necessary, the whole 
of my book iii. which details the different modes of consuming, 
their causes and effects ; but I will not intrude upon your time and 
attention. Let us proceed. 

You say “ It is by no means true; in fact, that commodities are 
always bartered for commodities. The greatest part of commodities 
are directly exchanged for labor, productive or unproductive, and it 
is evident that this mass of commodities altogether, compared to 
the labor for which they are to be exchanged, may depreciate in 
value on account of its superabundance, the same as a single 
article, in particular, may by its superabundance fall in value in 
respect to labor or money.” ' 

Allow me to observe, in the first place, that I did not say that 


* Malthus’s Principles, &c. page 353. 
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commodities are always bartered for commodities, but rather that 
productions are only bought with productions. 

In the second place, that those who admit this expression, com- 
modity, might reply to you, that when commodities are given in 
payment of labor, these commodities are in effect exchanged for other 
commodities, that is to say for those which are produced by the 
labor that is paid for. But this answer is not sufficient for those 
who take a more extended and complete view of the phenomenon 
of the production of our riches. Allow me to lay before you a 
striking figure ; the public, by whom we are judged, will I hope 
find great facilities in it, in weighing the merit of your objections 
and my answers. 

For the purpose of showing the operation of industry, capital, 
and land, in the work of production, I personify them; and I 
find that each one of these persons sells his: services, (which | 
call productive services,) to an enterpriser who is a merchant, a 
«manufacturer, or rather a farmer. This enterpriser haying. bought 
the services of a parcel of land, by paying a rent to.the. proprietor, 
the services of a capital by paying interest to a capitalist, and the 
industrious services of laborers, clerks, or agents of any, kind, 
by paying them a salary, consumes and annihilates all these pro- 
ductive services; and from this consumption, -a produce of,a cer- 
tain value emanates. 

The value of the produce, provided it be equal to the costs of 
production, that is to say, to the price which it has been: necessary 
to advance for all the productive services, is sufficient topay the 
profits of all those who have contributed, directly or indirectly, 
to this production. 

The profit of the enterpriser, on whose account the operation has 
been made, by deducting the interest of the ¢apital that has been 
employed, represents the salary for his time and talent, that is to 
say, his own services productive to himself. 

If his capacity was great, and his calculations well made, 
his profit is considerable, If instead of talent, he has shown igno- 
rance in his business, he will have gained nothing; he will 
have lost. It is the enterpriser who takes all the risk; but it is 
he, on the other hand, who benefits by every favorable result. 

All the productions which daily come before us, and all those 
which our imaginations can conceive, have been formed by opera- 
tions, every one of which forms part of those I have just explained, 
but combined in an infinity of different ways, What some enter- 
prisers do to obtain certain productions, others do to obtain other 
productions. Now it is these various productions, which being 
exchanged against each other, open a reciprocal vent each to the 
other. The greater or less want there is of one of these pro- 
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duetions, compared with others, determines an exchange at a 

eater or less price ; that is, for a greater or less quantity of any 
other production. Money is nothing more in this matter than a 
passing agent, which, the exchange once complete, has nothing 
more to do with it, but is employed in other exchanges. 

Itis with the rent of the land, the interest, and the salaries, 
which form the profits resulting from this production, that the 
producers purchase the articles of their consumption. Producers 
are at the same time consumers; and the nature of their wants, 
having an influence, in different degrees, on the demand for diffe- 
rent productions, always favors, when liberty exists, the production 
of that which is most necessary, because, being the most in de- 
mand, it immediately becomes the article which yields the greatest 
profit to enterprisers. 

Ihave said, that for the purpose of better showing how industry, 
capital, and land, act in productive operations, I would personify 
them, and mark the services they render. But this is not a mere 
fiction : they are facts. Industry is represented by the industrious 
of all classes, capital by the capitalists, and land by the proprietors. 
It is these three classes of persons who sell the productive action 
of their commodity, and who affix the price to it. 

My mode of expressing myself may be censured; but then it 
will be necessary to produce a better, for it cannot be denied that 
things take place as I have asserted. I have described the facts. 
The mode of description may be censured ; but don’t let any one 
flatter himself that he can controvert the facts ; there they are, and 
will defend themselves. 

Let us now resume your accusation—You say, Sir, that many 
commodities are bought with labor; and I go further than you do, 
I say that they must all be so bought ; extending this expression, 
labor, to the service rendered by capital and land, * I say that — 
cannot be bought in any other way ; that it is invariably by s 
services that use and value are given to things ; and that ultimate- 
q two things present themselves to us, one of consuming ourselves 

e utility and consequently the value we have produced, the 
other to employ it in purchasing the utility and value produced by 
others ; that in both cases we purchase commodities with produc- 
tive services, and that the greater portion of productive service we 
employ, the more we can buy. 

You pretend that there is no such thing as immaterial pro- 


* What oftentimes makes English authors obscure is, that they confound 
by the example of Smith, under the name of labor, the services rendered by 
men, by capital, and by land. 
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duce. Ah! Sir, originally there was no other. A field itself 
furnished nothing towards the production but its service, which 
is an immaterial produce. It serves as a cruciblein which mine- 
rals are put, and from whence come out metal and dross. Is there 
any part of thecrucible in these productions? No; the crucible 
serves for a new productive operation. Is there any part of the 
field in the harvest which it produces ? I answer the same: No; for 
if a fund of land exhausted itself, it would finish at the end of a 
certain number of years, by being entirely annihilated. A fund of 
land only returns what is put into it; but this is after an elaboration 
which I call the productive service of the field. I may be criticis- 
ed about the word, but I fear not any criticism on the subject, 
because the thing is, and will be, and wherever political economy 
is studied this will be found to be the fact, whatever name may 
be thought proper to be given to it. The service which a capital 
renders, in whatever enterprise it is employed, whether commercial, 
agricultural, or manufactural, is the same—an immaterial produce. 
He who expends a capital unproductively destroys the capital 
itself; he who expends it productively expends the material 
capital, and the service of this capital besides, which is an imma- 
terial produce. When a dyer puts one thousand francs’ worth of 
indigo into his cauldron he consumes a thousand francs’ worth of 
indigo, immaterial produce, and he consumes, besides, the time his 
capital is employed, that is its interest. The dye he obtains 
returns him the value of the material capital which he has employ- 
ed, and the value of the immaterial service of this same capi- 
tal besides. 

The service of the workman is also an immaterial produce. 
The workman leaves his manufactory, in the evening, just as he 
went into it in the morning. He has left nothing material in his 
workshop, therefore it is an immaterial service which he has fur- 
nished to a productive operation. ‘This service is the daily and 
annual produce of a fund which I call his industrious powers, and 
which constitutes his wealth; a poor wealth! particularly in 
England, and I know the cause of it. 

All these things constitute zmmaterial produce ; call them by what- 
ever name you please, they will be no other than immaterial produce, 
which will exchange one against the other, or for material produce, 
and which in all these exchanges will form their regulated price- 
current, like all other price-currents in the world, on the propor- 
tion between the supply ard the demand. 

All these services, of industry, capital, and land, which are produc- 
tions independent of all matter, form the revenue of all mankind. 


' Page 49. 
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What ! all our revenues are immaterial !! Yes, Sir, all ; otherwise it 
would be necessary that the mass of matter of which the Globe is 
composed should be augmented every year. This would be 
necessary in order that every year we might have a fresh material 
revenue. We neither create nor destroy a single atom. We 
confine ourselves to changing its combinations, and every thing we 
employ in it is immaterial. It is of yalue; and it is that value, 
also immaterial, which we consume daily and yearly, and which 
keeps us alive ; for consumption is a change of form given to 
matter, or, if you prefer it, a derangement of form, as production 
is the arrangement of it. If you find any thing paradoxical in all 
these propositions, look at the things they express, and I have 
no doubt they will appear very simple and very reasonable to 
you. 

Without this analysis I defy youto explain the entire facts; to 
explain, for example, how the same capital is consumed twice, 
productively by an enterpriser, and unproductively by his workman. 
By help of the preceding analysis it will be seen, that the workman 
supplies his labor, the produce of his capacity, which he sells to 
the enterpriser—takes home his salary, which forms his revenue, 
and consumes it unproductively, The enterpriser, (who has 
bought the labor of the workman) on his part, by devoting a part 
of his capital to it, consumes it productively, the same as the dyer 
productively consumes the indigo he throws into his cauldron. 
These values,having been reproductively destroyed, reappear in the 
produce which comes out of the hands of the enterpriser. It is 
not the enterpriser’s capital which forms the workman’s revenue, 
as M. Sismondi pretends. It is in the workshops, and not in the 
workman's dwelling, that the enterprisers capital is consumed, 
The value consumed at the workman's house has another source, 
it is the produce of his industrious powers. The enterpriser 
devotes a part of his capital to thepurchase of this labor. 

Having bought it, he consumes it; and the workman on his 
part consumes the value he has obtained in exchange for his labor. 
Wherever there is an exchange, there are two values created and 
bartered; and wherever two values are created, there can be and 
there is in fact two consumptions.' 


* A domestic produces personal services, which, as soon as produced, are 
unproductively consumed by his master. The service of a public function- 
ary is al-o entirely consumed by the public, as it is produced. Thisis the 
reason why these different services do not produce any augmentation of 
wealth. The consumer enjoys these services but cannot accumulate them. 
This is particularly explained in my Treatise on Political Economy, 4th Ed. vol. 
1. page 124. How Mr. Malthus could print page $5 after this, is inconceivable : 
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It is the same with productive service yielded by the capital. 
The capatilist who lends it sells the service, the labor of his com- 
modity, and the daily or yearly price, which an enterpriser pays 
him for it, is called interest. The two terms of exchange are, the 
one service of capital, the other interest. 

The enterprisetr, at the same time that he productively con. 
sumes the capital, also productively consumes the service of the 
capital. Thelender, on his part, who has sold the service of his 
capital, unproductively consumes the interest of it, which is a mate- 
rial value, given in exchange for the immaterial service of the 
capital. Is it astonishing that there is a double consumption: 
that of the enterpriser to make his produce, and that of the capitalist 
to satisfy his wants, since there are the two terms of one exchange, 
two values proceeding from two different funds, bartered, and both 
consumable ? 

You say, Sir, that the distinction between productive and unpro- 
ductive labor is the corner stone of Adam Smith’s work,. and 
that to call, as I have done, that labor productive which is not fixed 
in any material object, is to overthrow his work from top to bot- 
tom. No, Sir, this is not the corner stone of Adam Smith’s work, 
since, that stone being shaken, the edifice is imperfect without 
being less stable. What will eternally support that excellent 
work is, that it proclaims in all its pages, that the changeable value 
of things is the foundation of all wealth. Itis from that time 
that political economy is become a positive science; for the price- 
current of each thing is a determined quantity, the elements of 
which may be analised, the causes assigned, the bearings studied, 
and the changes foreseen. By taking away from the definition of 
wealth this essential character, allow me to inform you, Sir, we 
replunge the science into the surge, and drive it back. 


in which he says that,“ the progress which Europe has made since the feudal 
times cannot be explained, if personal service is considered as productive 
as the labor of tradesmen and manufacturers. Itis the same with these 
services as with the labor ofthe gardener who has cultivated salads or straw- 
berries. The wealth of Europe certainly does not proceed from the straw- 
berries, because they, like persunal service, are all unproductively consumed 
as they ripen, although not so quick as personal service. 

I mention strawberries here, as a produce of very short duration, but it is 
not because a production is durable that it gives greater facility to accumu- 
lation. It is because it is so consumed as to produce its value in another 
article ; for durable or not, every production is devoted to consumption, and 
is no further useful than by its consumption (this utility consists, either in 
satisfying a want, or in producing a fresh value). When we begin to write 
upon political economy, the first thing to be done is to divest ourselves of 
the idea thata durable production accumulates bettef'than a perishable 
one, 
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Far from undermining the celebrated inquiries into the Wealth 
of Nations, I support them in all their essential parts ; but at the 
same time, I think Adam Smith has misconceived real exchange- 
able value, by forgetting that which is attached to productive ser- 
vice, which leaves no trace behind, because the whole of it is 
consumed. I think he has also forgotten real services, which even 
leave traces behind them, in material productions: such as service 
of capital, consumed, independently of the capital itself. I think 
he has got into infinite obscurity, for want of having distinguish- 
ed the consumption of the industrious services of an enterpriser, 
from the services of his capital—a distinction so real, however, that 
there is scarcely any commercial house that does not keep these 
accounts under distinct heads. 

I revere Adam Smith,—he is my master. At the commencement 
of my career in Political Economy, whilst yet tottering, and driven 
on the one hand by the Doctors of the Balance of Trade, and on 
the other by the Doctors of Net Proceeds, I stumbled at every step, 
he showed me the right road. Leaning upon his Wealth of Nations, 
which at the same time discovers to us the wealth of his genius, I 
learned to go alone. Now Ino longer belong to any school, and 
shall not share the ridicule of the Reverend Jesuit Fathers who 
translated Newton’s Elements, with notes. They felt that the laws 
of natural philosophy did not well accord with those of Loyola; 
they also took care to inform the public by an Advertisement, that 
although they had apparently shown the motion of the Earth, in 
order to complete the developement of celestial philosophy, they 
were not less under subjection to the decrees of the Pope, who did 
not admit this motion. I am only under the subjection of the de- 
crees of eternal Reason, and I am not afraid to say so. Adam Smith has 
not embraced the whole of the phenomenon of the production and 
consumption of wealth, but he has done so much that we ought 
to feel ‘grateful to him. ‘Thanks to him, the most vague, the 
most obscure of sciences will soon become the most precise, 
and that which of all others will leave the fewest points unex- 
plained. 

Let us figure to ourselves, producers (and underthis name I 
comprise as well the possessors of capitals and lands, as the pose 
sessors of industrious powers,) let us fancy them advancing to 
meet each other with their productive services, or the profit 
which has resulted from them (an immaterial quality). ‘This 
profit is their produce. Sometimes it is fixed on an immaterial 
object, which is transmitted with the immaterial produce, but 
which in itself is of no importance, is nothing, in political Economy : 
for matter, dispossessed of value, is not wealth. Sometimes it is 
transmitted, is sold by one, and bought br another, without being 
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fixed in any matter. Itis the advice of the Doctor or the Lawyer, 
the service of the Soldier or the public Officer. Every one exchan- 
ges the utility he produces against that which is produced by others, 
and in every one of these exchanges, which are carried to account 
in a book of competition, as the utility offered by Paul is more or 
less in demand than that offered by Jacques, it sells dearer of 
cheaper—that is to say, that it obtains in exchange more or less of 
the utility offered by the latter. It is in this sense that the influ. 
ence of the demand and supply must be understood.! 

This, Sir, is nota doctrine advanced by way of after-thought; 
it is to be found in sundry parts of my Treatise on Political Econo. 
my; * and by the help of my Epitome its coincidence with eve 
other principle of the science, and with all the facts which serve for 
its basis, is fundamentally the same. It is already professed in 
many parts of Europe ; but I earnestly desire that it may succeed 
in convincing you, and that it may appear to you to be worthy 
of being introduced into the chair, which you fill with so much 
eclat. 

After these necessary explanations, you will not accuse me of 
finesse if I rest upon those laws which [ have shown to be founded 
on the nature of things and on the facts which issue from them. 

Commodities, you say, are only exchanged for commodities : they 
are also exchanged for labor. If this labor bea produce that some 
persons sell, that others buy, and that the latter consume, it will 
cost me very little to call it a Commodity, and it will cost you very 
little more to assimilate other commodities to it, for they are also 
produce. Then comprising both under the generic name of Pro- 
duce, you may perhaps admit that produce is bought only with pro- 
duce. 


LUTPER THE SECOND. 


Sir, 
Ithink I have proved in my first letter that Produce can only 
be bought with Produce. I still see no cause to abandon this 


' What the Engiish call Want and Supply, 
* Fourth edition, Bk. 1, ch. 19. Bk. 11. ch. 1,2, Sand 5. See also the Epitome 
at the end of each work, particularly the words Productive Services, Charges 
of Production, Revenues, Profit, Value. 
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doctrine, that it is production which opens a market for produc- 
tion. It is true that I have taken as produce, all the services 
which proceed from our personal capacities, from our capitals, and 
our property in land, which has put me under the necessity 
of sketching afresh, and in other terms, the Doctrine of Production, 
which Smith evidently has neither understood, nor entirely de- 
scribec. 

However, Sir, on reading again the Srd section of your chapter 
7, ' 1 feel that there is still one point in which you do not agree with 
me. You will perhaps confess that produce is bought only with other 
produce, but you persist in maintaining that men can, putting all 
productions together, produce a quantity more than equal to their 
wants, and consequently—that there will be no employ for a part 
of these productions—that there may be a superabundanee and glut 
ofall kinds at the same time. For the purpose of presenting your 
objection in all its force, I will transform it into a figure, and will 
say, M. Malthus readily admits that one hundred sacks of wheat 
will purchase a hundred pieces of cloth, in a partnership which 
has occasion for this quantity of cloth and wheat to clothe and 
feed themselves, but that if the same company should produce two 
hundred sacks of wheat and two hundred pieces of cloth, it would 
be in vain that these two commodities could be exchanged the 
ofte for the other : he will maintain that a part of them would find 
no buyers. I must therefore, Sir, prove in the first place, that what- 
ever be the quantity produced, and the consequent depreciation 
of its price, a quantity produced of one kind is always sufficient to 
enable the producer to acquire the quantity produced of another 
kind ; and after having proved that the possibility of acquiring 
exists, I must enquire how those productions which superabound 
give rise to wants to consume them. 

The farmer who produces wheat, after having bought the pro- 
ductive services of the land, of the capital he employs, and of 
his servants, and having added his own labour to it, has con- 
sumed all these values to convert them into sacks of wheat, and 
each sack, including his own labour, that is to say his profit, we 
will suppose returns him 30 francs. On the otherhand the manu- 
facturer who produces flaxen, woollen, or cotton cloth, no matter 
which,—the manufacturer in fact after having in the same manner 
consumed the services of his capital, his own services, and those of 
his men, has manufactured pieces of cloth, each of which also re- 
turns him 30 francs. If you will allow me to come at once to 
the main point of the question, I will confess to you that my cloth- 
merchant represents in my mind the producers of all manufactur- 


' Malthus’s Principles of Political Economy, page 351. 
Pe) f. 
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ed produce, and my wheat-merchant the producers of all the 
provisions of life and raw materials, ‘The question is, whether the 
whole of their two productions, to whatever extent they may be mul- 
tiplied, and whatever may be the consequent. depression in their 
price, can be bought by their producers, who are at the same time 
their consumers, and how the want continually increases in pro- 
portion to the quantity produced. 

We'will first examine what takes place in the hypothesis of 
a perfect ‘liberty, which allows the indefinite multiplication of all 
productions, and: afterwards we will examine into the obstacles 
which the nature of things or the imperfections of society oppose 
to this indefinite liberty of production. But you will say that 
the hypothesis of an indefinite production is more favorable to 
your cause, because it is more difficult to dispose of an unlimited 
than of a’ circumscribed production, and that the hypothesis of 
a circumscribed production, sometimes from one, cause sometimes 
another, is more favorable to mine, which establishes, that it is 
these very restrictions which, by preventing certain productions, 
injure the purchase that might be made of those productions which 
can only be indefinitely multiplied, 

In the hypothesis of perfect liberty, the producer of wheat ar- 
rives at market with a sack which yields him, including his profit, 
$0 francs ; and the producer of cloth with a piece which brings 
him the same price ; and consequently with two productions which 
exchange equally : ‘that which sells above its. cost, of production, 
will induce a part of the producers of the other commodity to 
turn to the production of this until the productive services are 
equally paid by both. This is an effect generally admitted. 

It is right to observe that in this hypothesis the producers 
of the piece of cloth altogether have gained suflicient to, buy in 
the whole piece or any other production of equal value—lf it 
amounts for example to 30 francs, including every thing even the 
manufacturer’s profit at the rate at which competition has fixed it, 
this sum is found distributed amongst the producers of the piece 
of cloth, but in unequal parts, according to the kind and quantity 
of services rendered to produce it. If the piece containsten ells, 
he who has gained 6 francs can buy two ells of it, he who has 
gained $0 sous can only buy half an ell, but it is still clear that all 
of them together can buy the whole men. That, if instead of 
buying cloth they wish to buy wheat, they can also buy the whole 
quantity, because like the cloth it is only worth $0 francs, the 


* A farmer who sells a sack of wheat for 30 francs, and buys a piece of 
calico for $0 francs, does he not exchange his wheat for the cloth ? and the 
manufacturer who buys a sack of wheat for $0 francs, the price of his piece 
ef cloth, dues he not exchange his cloth for a sack of wheat? 
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same as they can buy indifferently according to their wants, either 
a portion of the piece of cloth or an equivalent part of the sack of 
wheat. 

He who has gained by either of these productions six francs, 
may employ three francs in a tenth of the ‘piece of cloth, and three 
francs in a tenth of the wheat, ‘still it is true that all the produ- 
cers together can acquire the whole of the productions. 

It is here, Sir, that you ground your objections.—If productions 
increase, you say, or wants diminish, the productions will fall to too 
low a price to pay for the labour necessary to their production. ' 
Before I reply to you, Sir, I inform you that, if out of politeness I 
make use of your word labour, which, according to the explanation 
given in my preceding letter, is incomplete, I shall comprise 
under that term, not only the productive service of a workman and 
his master, but also the productive services rendered by the capital 
and the land, services which have their price, as well as personal 
labor, and so real a price that the capitalist and the land-holder 
live upon it. 

This point being understood, I reply, in the first place, that pro- 
ductions by diminishing in price do not disenable the producers 
to purchase the labor which has created them, or any other equi- 
valent labor. In our hypothesis the producers of corn, by a more 
skilful process, will produce a double quantity of corn, and the pro- 
ducers of cloth a double quantity of cloth,and the corn as well as 
the cloth will be diminished one half, in price. What does this 
mean? The producers of corn will have two sacks for their servi- 
ces, which together will be worth what a single sack was worth, and 


* That I may not be accused of having perverted the estimable Profes- 
sor’s meaning, by endeavouring to compress it and render it clearer, I 
have thought it right to annex an exact translation of his words in a 
note. 

“ If commodities were only to be compared and exchanged one with ano- 
ther, it would then be true that if they inereased in convenient proportions, 
they might, whatever was their increase, preserve the same relative value. 
But if we compare them, as we ought, with the number and wants of consu- 
mers, a great increase of production with a stationary number of consumers, 
and wants reduced by parsimony, would of necessity occasion a great fall.in 
the value of the productions estimated in labor, so that the same produc- 
tion which costs the same labor as heretofore could no longer purchase the 
same quantity of it.” Page 355. 

“Itis said that an effective demand is nothing more than the effective 
supply which is produced of one commodity in exchange for another. 
But is this all that is really necessary to an effective demand? 

“ Although each of the commodities may have cost in producing it, the 
sanie portion of labor and capital, and that the one is equivalent to the other, 
still they may both be so abundant as not to be capable of purchasing more 
labor than they cost, or at least but very little more than they cost. In this 
ease would the demand be effective? Certainly not.” ibid. 
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the producers of cloth will have two pieces, which together-will] be 
worth what one was worth. Im the exchange called production 
the same services will have obtained, each in their place, a vouble 
quantity of production, but these two double quantities may be 
obtained one by the other as heretofore, and as easily so, that with. 
out laying out: more in productive services,.a nation in which this 
productive power begins to unfold itself, will have double the 
quantity: of articles: to consume, either wheat, or cloth, or any 
thing else, since we have agreed to represent by wheat and cloth 
every thing the human species may want for its support, The pro. 
ductions in such an exchange are opposed in value to productive 
services. Now, asinevery exchange one of the two articles is of 
greater value, in proportion to the quantity it obtains of the other, 
it follows, that productive services are the more valuable in pro. 
portion as productions are multiplied, and at lower price. 

Thisis the reason why the diminution inthe price of production, 
by atigmenting the value of the productive funds of a nation, 
and the revenues resulting therefrom, increases the national wealth. 
This demonstration, which is detailed in the $rd Chapter of the 2d 
Book of my reatise on Political Economy (4th edition), has I think 
rendered some service to the science by explaining that which up 
to that period had been felt but not explained. Which is, that 
although wealth is a changeable value, general wealth has accrued 
by the low price of commodities and every kind of production.* 

Never perhaps has an increase of double in the productive 
power of labor taken place all at once, and in all productions atthe 
same time, but it is indisputable that it has taken place gradually 
in many productions, and in very varied proportions. A purple 
cloak amongst the ancients, of the same quality and size, of the 
same solidity and beauzy of color, cost no doubt double what it 
costs now. And I have no doubt that wheat, paid in labor, is dimi- 
nished one half at least since the unknown epocha of the invention 
of the plough. All these productions costing less labor, have 
been, in consequence of competition, given for what they cost, 
without any one being a loser by it, and all the world has gained in 
revenue. 


} Agreeably to the English expression, When they do not commang the 
same quantity of labor as before, 

2 This demonstration by the bye completely ruins an assertion of Mr. Mal- 
thus that alow price is always ut the expence of profit, (page 370) and conse- 
quently ruins all the reasuming founded upun that basis. The same démon- 
Stration is equally fatal to all that partof Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine an. which 
he flatters jsim-elf to have established, that the cost af production, and pot 
the proportion of the supply to the demand, regulates the price of , produc- 
tions. He identifies the cust of productions with the productions, whilst 
they are opposite, and the furmer are the less in proportiva as the latter are 
more abundant. 
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But we must return to the first part of your objection. The 
producers of wheat and the producers of cloth will then produce 
mare wheat and cloth than either the one or the other can consume. 
Ah! Sir, after having proved that notwithstanding a reduction 
of more than half the value of the productions the same labor 
could buy the whole of them, and thereby procure double the means 
of existence andenjoyment, shall I be reduced to the necessity of 
proving to the justly celebrated author of the Essay on Population 
that every thing that can be produced may find consumers, and 
that amongst the enjoyments which the quantity of productions 
of which mankind can dispose, procure, the comforts of home and 
theincrease of children are not the least? After having written 
three justly admired yolumes to prove that the population always 
rises to the level of the means of existence, cau you admit the 
case of a great increase of productions, with a stationary number 
of consumers, and wants reduced by parsimony ? (page 355.) 

Either the Author of the Essay on Population or the author 
ofthe Principles of Political Economy must be wrong. But every 
thing proves to us that it is not the author of the Essay on Popu- 
lation who is wrong. Experience as well as reason shows that a 
production, « thiny necessary or agreeable to man, is only despised 
when one ha¥hot the means of buying it. These means of buying 
itsare » precisely what establish the demand for the production, 
which seta price to it. Not to want a useful thing is not to 
have wherewith to pay for it. And how is it we have not where- 
with to pay for it? It is because we are deprived of that which 
constitutes wealth, deprived of either industry, land, or capital. 

When men are once provided with the means of producing, 
they appropriate their productions to their wants, for the produc- 
tion itself is an exchange in which the productive means are sup- 
plied, and in which the article we most want is demanded in return. 
To create a thing, the want of which does not exist, isto create a 
thing without value: this would not be production. Now from the 
moment it has a value, the producer can find means to exchange it 
for those articles he wants. 

This power of exchange, peculiar to man amongst all the ani- 
mals, appropriates all productions to all wants, and allows him to 
calculate for his existence not on the species of production (he 
will exchange it as soon as he likes if it has a value) but on the 
value. 

The difficulty, you will say, is to create articles which are worth 
the expences of their production; in my next letter you will see 
what I think on this subject. But in the hypothesis in which 
we still are, of the liberty of industry, you will allow me to observe 
that there is no difficulty experienced in creating articles which 
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‘are Worth the’ expences’ of’ theif’ production, except ‘the’ ‘high’ “de. 

marids Of Suppli¢ts’ OF ‘productive “services. ' Now the high prite 
of prodtittive services’ denotes that what we seek for exists, that 
is to-say, that theré is ‘a°‘modé of employing them so as to’ make 
rf gt sufficient to répay what they cost. 

“You reproach those who subscribe to my opinion with ‘ having 
fio regard’ to the influerice so general and so important of matis 
disposition to indolence and laziness” (page $58). You suppose 
a case, in whith’ men after having produced wherewith to’ satisfy 
their ‘most necessary wants would prefer t6 do pene more, the 
loye of ease being predominant in their minds over that of pléa- 
sure. ~ This supposition, allow ‘me to say, proves in my favor and 
against you. What more shall I say than that we only’ sell''to 
those who produce? Why ate not articles of luxury sold ‘téla 
farmét who likes to lead'a rustic life? Because he had rather be 
idle than produce wherewith to purchase them. | Whatever be the 
case that circumscribes production, whether the want of capital, 
of population, of diligence, or liberty, the effect in my mind is the 
same: the articles which are offered on the one hand are not sold 
because too few are produced on the other. 

You look upon indolence that will not produce’ as directly 
against'a vent, and I am entirely of your opinion. ‘But theti, how 
can you consider as you do (ch. 7 sec 9) the indolence ‘of what you 
call unproductive consumers as favorable to this same vent.’ ‘It ‘is 
absolutely necessary you say (page 463) that a country which has 
great meats of production should possess a numerous’ body ‘of 
ufipfoductive consumers. How can it be that that ‘indolence 
which refuses to produce, should operate against a vent in the first 
case, and be favorable to it in the second 

If I must speak plain, this indolence is against it in both cases. 
Whao do you mean by this numerous body of unproductive con- 
summers $0 necessary in your opinion to producers ? Are'they the pro- 
prietors of land and capitals ? Doubtless they do not'produce diréct- 
ly, but their property produces forthem. They consume the value, 
tothe creation of which their lands and capitals have contributed. 
They contribute therefore to the production, and can only purchase 
what’ they do, in consequence of that contribution. If they further 
contribute by their labor, and join to their profit as proprietors 
and capitalists other profit as laborers, thereby prune more, 
they can, consume, more, but it is not in their character of non- 
producers that they augment the vent of producers. 

Do ‘you'mean public functionaries, soldiers, and state pen- 
sioners? Neither is it in their character of non-producers that they 
favor a vent. I am far from contesting the legitimacy of the 
emoluments they receive, but I cannot think that those who pay 
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taxes would be at a loss what to do with their money if. the col- 
lector did not come to their assistance : either their wants would 
be, more amply satisfied, or they would employ the same money 
in a reproductive manner. In either case, the. money would be 
spent and would favor the vent of some. productions equal, in value 
to.what is.now purchased by those you call umprodyctive consu- 
mers. , Confess therefore, Sir, that it is not by unproductive con- 
sumers that the vent is favored, but rather by those who help to 
keep them, and that in case the unproductive consumers should 
happen to disappear, which God forbid, the vent would’ not be 
injured the value of a single halfpenny. | 

I know no better on what principle you decide (page 356) 
that production cannot go on if the value of commodities. only 
pays a little more than the labor they have cost. It is by no 
means necessary that the produce should yield more, than_the 
cost of production, to enable the producers to goon. When an 
enterprise begins with a capital of a hundred thousand francs, 
it is sufficient if it yield a produce of a hundred thousand francs, 
to. enable it to recommence its operation. And where, you ask, 
are the producer's profits ? The whole capital has, seryed to pay 
them. ' And it is the price that has been paid for it which forms 
the revenue of allthe producers. If the produce resulting from 
it.is worth only a hundred thousand francs, the same capital is 
re-established and all the producers are paid. * 

I am therefore not afraid of making your objection stronger than 
you have done by expressing it thus: ‘¢ Although each commo- 
dity may have cost in its production the same quantity, of labor 
and capital, and the one may be equivalent to the other, still they 
may both be so abundant, as not to purchase more labor than they 
cost. | In this case, can production go on? certainly not,” No? 
why not, I beseech you? Why cannot the farmers and manu- 
facturers, who make together 60 francs worth of wheat and cloth, 
who I have shown would be in a situation to purchase this entire - 


*Some persons imaginethat, when a capital is employed in an enterprise, 
that portion of it which is devoted to the purchase of the first’ materials 
is not employed in the purchase of productive services. This is am error. 
The first materials themselves are a produce which have no other valye'than 
that which has previously been spread by the productive services which 
have made a produceand a value ofthem, When the first materials are 
of no value they employ no part of the capital, When they must be paid 
for, this payment is no other than the reimbursement of the productive 
services which have given them their value. 

* The profits which an enterpriser makes of his enterprise, are the sa- 
lary of the labor and talents he has employed init. He carries on this 
enterprise no longer than this salary is such that he could not hope for a 
better in another erterprise. He is one of the necessary producers, and his 
profits are part of the necessary expenses of production. 
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quantity of commodity, sufficient for their wants, why can they 
not after having bought and consumed it, begin again? ‘They 
would have the same land, the same capital, the same industry ag 
before, they would be precisely where they were when they. began, 
and they would have lived, and supported themselves upon their 
income from the sale of their productive services. What more is 
necessary for the preservation of society? This great pheno- 
menon Production being analysed and shewn in its true colors 
explains every thing. 

After the apprehension you are under, Sir, that the productions 
of society should outstep in quantity what it can and will consume, 
it is natural you should behold these capitals increased by parsi- 
mony, with terror, for the capitals which seek employment, 
occasion an increase of production and fresh means of accumula- 
tion, from whence arise productions : in fact you seem to me to 
be afraid that we shall be stifled under a mass of wealth, which 
fear I,confess to you by no means troubles me. 

Was it for you, Sir, to stir up popular prejudices against. those 
who, de not spend their income in articles of luxury? You adinit 
(page. 351) that no permanent increase of wealth can iake 
place without a previous augmentation of capital ! you admit (page 
$52) that these who work are consumers as well as those who 
are adie, and still you fear that if we are always accumulating we 
cannot consume the quantity ( continually increasing ) of commodities 
produced by these new laborers. (page 353.) 

Your vain fears must be destroyed, but first of all allow me 
to make a reflexion on the object of modern Political Economy, 
of a nature to direct us in our course. 

What is it that distinguishes us from the Economists of the 
school of Quesnay ? It is the pains we take to observe the con- 
nexion of the facts which regard wealth, the rigorous exactitude 
we impose upon ourselves in the description of them, Now to 
comprehend well, and describe well, we must as much as possible 
remain passive spectators. Not that we cannot nor ought sometimes 
to sigh at those gross operatiuns, of the unhappy consequences of 
which we are often the sorrowful and helpless witnesses. Is the 
philanthropic historian interdicted from those sorrowful reflexions 
which the iniquities of policy sometimes draw from him? Bat 
a reproach, a thought, an advice are not history, and I am bold to 
say, are not Political Economy. What we owe to the public isto 
tell them how and why such a fact is the consequence of such 
other fact ; whether they court or dread the consequence, that is 
sufficient for them, they know what they have to do, but no ex- 
hortations, 

It consequently appears to me that I ought no more to preach, 
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saving after the example of Adam Smith, than you ought to cry 
up dissipation after that of my Lord Lauderdale. Let'us there- 
fore confine ourselves to the observing how things follow and are 
linked together in the accumulation of capital. 

In the first place I remark the major part of accumulations 
are necessarily slow. All the world, whatever income: they .ma 
have, must live before they accumulate, and what I here cali life 
isin general more expensive in proportion.as we are rich. Iw most 
trades and professions, the maintenance and establishment:of ¢ 
family require the whole of the income and oftentimes the capital, 
and although something yearly may be saved, it is generally very 
disproportionate to the capital actually employed. An enterpriser 
who has a hundred thousand francs and industry, gains im ordinary 
cases and in a moderate time from twelve'to fifteen thousand francs. 
Now: with such a capital, and industry which is worth as much, 
that is to say a fortune of two hundred thousand francs, he is econo- 
mical if he spends only ten thousand, in which case he would only 
save yearly five thousand francs or the twentieth part of his capital, 

If you divide this fortune as is often the case between persons, 
one of whom furnishes the industry, the other the capital, the saving 
is then much less, because in that case two families instead of one 
have to be maintained from the united profits of the capital and 
industry. ' At all events it is only very great fortunes that can make 
great savings, and very large fortunes are rare in all countries. 
Capitals cannot therefore increase with a rapidity capable of. pro- 
ducing the overthrow of industry. 

I cannot subscribe to the fears which make you express, in 
page 357, “ That a country is always more exposed to the. rapid 
increase of the funds destined for the support of the laboring 
elass than of the laboring class itself.” Nor am I frightened \at the 
enormous increase of production which may result from an aug, 
mentation (so slow in its nature) of capital. I see.on the contrary 
these new capitals and the incomes they produce distribute. them, 
selves in the most favorable manner amongst producers. In the 
first place the capitalist in augmenting his capital sees his income 
increase, which-induces greater enjoyments. A capital increased 
one year buys the following year a little more industrious service. 
‘These services being more in demand are paid alittle better. A 
gteater number of industrious persons find employ and the reward 
of their faculties. ‘They work and unproductively consume the 
produce of their labor, so that if there are more productions 


' This case is much more frequent in France than in England, where the 
rate of the profits of industry and the interest of capital are too low in the or- 
dinary occupations of industry for the former to maintain a family, that has 
no'eapital. 
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created in consequente of this increase of capital there are’ also 
more productions consumed. ‘ Now what is this but an’ increase of 
prosperity ?. ar 

You say (pages $52 and $60) that if the savings have no other 
object than the increase of capital, ¢¢ if the capitalists do not increase 
their “enjoyments with their income, they have not’a sufficient 
motive for saving : for men do not save for philanthropy ‘sake, and 
merély to make industry prosper.” Thatis true. But what con- 
clusion will you draw from it? If they save, I say they encourage 
industry and production, and this increase of production distributes 
itself in a manner very advantageous to the public. If they do not 
save I know not what tosay.. But you cannot conclude from that, 
that producers will be benefitted’ by it, for what the capitalists 
would have saved, would still have been spent. By spending it un- 
productively, the expenditure is not made greater. As to sums accu- 
mulated without being productively consumed, for instance, those 
hoarded upin the miser’s coffer, neither Smith, myself, nor any one 
undertakes to defend this, but they alarm us but little in the first 
place, because they are very inconsiderable in comparison tothe pro- 
ductive. capitals of a Nation, and in the second place because their 
consumption is no more than suspended. ‘There are no treasures 
that have not some time or other been spent either productively: or 
unproductively. 

I do not know upon what principle you consider reproductive 
expences, such as for digging canals, agricultural buildings, con- 
structing machines, and paying artists and artisans, as more favora- 
ble to producers than improductive expenses such as those which 
are only for the personal gratification of the prodigal. **So long,” 
yousay (page 363,) “as cultivators are disposed to consume the arti- 
cles of luxury created by the manufacturers, and the manufacturers 
the articles of luxury created by the cultivators, all is well. But if 
either class were disposed to economise with a view of bettering 
their condition and of providing for the establishment of their fami- 
lies, the case would be quite different,” (that is to say apparently, 
that every thing would go ill). 

‘The farmer instead of allowing his wife ribbons, laces, and’ vel- 
vets, would becontent with plainer clothing for her, but hiseconomy 
would take away fromthe manufacturer the power of purchasing so 
great'a quantity of his produce, and he would no longer find a vent 
for the produce of land upon which nothing had been spared in la- 
bor and amendment. If the manufacturer on his part instead of 
gratifying his desires by the consumption of sugar, plumbs, and 
tobacco, wishes to lay up for the future, he cannot succeed, thanks 
to the parsimony of the farmer, and to the want of demand for'the 
productions of manufacture. 
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And a little further on (page 365) ‘The population necessary to 
furnish clothing for such a society by the help of machines would 
be reduced to atrifling number, and would absorb but 4 small part 
of the excess of a rich and well cultivated territory. There would 
evidently be a general falling off in the demand, either for produg- 
tions or population. And whilst it is certain that a proper passion 
for consumption (unproductive) would preserve a just proportion 
between the supply and demand, whatever may be_ the power of 
production, it does not appear less clear that an inclination to save 
must inevitably lead to a production of commodities exceeding 
what the organisation and habits of such a society would’ permit 
them to consume.” 

You go so far as to ask what would become of the commodities, 
if every kind of consumption, bread and water excepted, were, sus- 
pended only for six months" and, it is to mein the first instance 
that you address this question. 

In this and the preceding passage you implicitly rest upon the 
fact, that a produce saved is withdrawn from every kind of con- 
sumption, whilst in all the discussions in all the works you attack, 
in those of Adam Smith, Mr Ricardo, mine, and even your own, * 
it is established that a produce saved is a value withdrawn from an 
unproductive consumption to add it to the capital, that is, to that 
value which we consume, or cause to be consumed reproductively. 
What would become of the commodities, if every kind of consumption, 
bread and water excepted, were suspended for siz months ? why, Sir, 
they would sell forthe same amount, for at length what would 
thereby be added to the amount of the capitals would buy meat, 
beer, clothes, shirts, shoes and furniture for that class of producers 
which the sums saved would set to work. But if we lived on bread 
and water and did not employ our savings? ‘That is, you suppose 
we, should impose upon ourselves generally an extravagant fast for 
pleasure and without an object. 

What answer, Sir, would you give to him who amongst the num- 
ber of strange events which may happen in society, should include 


} What an accumulation of productions. What a prodigious vent aecord- 
ing to. Mr. Say, says Mr, Malthus, would such an event open. The learned 
professor totally mistakes in this case the meaning of the word accumulation; 
an accumulation is nota non-consumption it is the substitution ofia reproductive 
for an unproductive consumption. Besides I did not say that a produce saved 
was @ vent opened, I said that a produce created was a vent opeped for ano- 
ther produce, and that is true whether the value of it is spent unproductive- 
ly, or added to the savings, that is, to the reproductive expences which are 
proposed to be made. 

? It mast de admitted that produce saved yearly is as regularly, consumed 
as that which is expended yearly, but that it is consumed by other persons. 
Mr. Maithus’s Principles of Economy, page 31. 
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the case of the moon’s falling upon the earth. A case not physically 
impossible. Her rencontre with a suspended comet, or the mere 
stoppage of this stat in'its orbit would be sufficient. Nevertheless 
I suspéct you will think this question rather impertinent, and I con. 
fess to you that you will not be altogether wrong. 

Tadmit that this i¢ a method which philosophy does not disown, 
to push principles t6 the greatest possible extremity for the pur. 
pose of exaggerating them and discovering their errors, but this ex. 
aggeration itself is an error when the natare of’ things alone pre. 
sents obstacles continually increasing to the excess ‘we imagine, 
thereby rendering the supposition inadmissible. You oppose to 4ll 
those who think with Adam Smith that saving isa good, the incon. 
venience of an excessive saving ; but here the excess catries its re. 
medy along with it. Where the capitals become too abundant, thé 
interest which the capitalists derive from them become too tow to 
balance the privations they impose upon themselves by their sav. 
ings. Safe employment for capital will be difficult to be found ; 
capitals are employed abroad. The common course of nature 
puts a stop to many accumulations. A great part of those which 
take place in families in easy circumstances, cease the moment it 
becomes necessary to provide for the settlement of the children. 
The income of the fathers, being reduced by this circumstance, 
they lose the means of accumulation, at the same time that they 
lose a part of the motives they had for accumulafing. Many sav- 
ings are stopped by death. A property is divided between heirs, 
and legatees, whose situation in no way resembles that of, the de- 
ceased, and who frequently dissipate a part of the property in- 
stead of increasing it; that part which goes to government is most 
undoubtedly dissipated, for the state does not employ it repro- 
ductively. 

The prodigality and ignorance of many persons who lose a part 
of their capital in ill-conceived enterprizes must necessarily be set 
against the savings of many others. Every thing serves to convince 
us that in what relates to accumulations as well as all the rest there 
is much less danger in letting things take their natural course than 
to endeavour to give them a forced direction. 

You say (page #95) that in certain cases it is contrary to the 
principles of a sound Political Economy, to re¢ommend saying. 
Ah Sir! A good Political Economy recommends little, it shews 
what a capital judiciously employed adds to the power of industry, 
the same as a good agriculture teaches what irrigation well direct- 
ed adds to the power of the soil; for the rest it gives to mankind 
the truths it unfolds, it is for them to make use a them according 
to their intelligence and capacity. . 

All that is required, Sir, of so enlightened a man as ‘yourself, is 
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fiot to propagate the popular error, that prodigality any more than 
saving is beneficial to producers." 

We are too much inclined to sacrifice the future for the present. 
The principle of every amendment is on the contrary the saerifice 
of the temptations of the moment for the future good. . This is 
the ground-work of all virtue, and of all wealth, ‘The man who 
loses his reputation by violating a deposit, he who ruins his, health 
because he will not resist his inclinations, and he who spends to- 
day his means of getting to-morrow, all equally fail in economy, 
and this is what has given rise to the saying that vice is after all 
nothing more than a bad calculation. 


How is it Mr. Malthus does not see that marriage produces 
children and consequently fresh wants, whilst capitals have no 
waits, but on the contrary carry with them the means of satisfying 
them ? 





LETTER THE THIRD. 


Sir, 


We have been arguing upon the hypothesis of an indefinite 
liberty given to a nation, to carry to as great an extent as possible 
every kind of production, and I think I have proved that if this 
hypothesis were to be realised, that nation would be able to pur- 
chase whatever it chose. From this power, and man’s natural 
desire, continually to better his condition, would infallibly proceed 
an infinite multiplication of individuals and enjoyments. 

This is not however the case. Nature on the one hand, and 
the vices of social community on the other, have set bounds to this 
indefinite power of production, and the enquiry into these obsta- 
cles, by bringing us into the real world will serve to prove, in ad- 
dition to the doctrine established in my treatise on Political Eco- 
nomy, that it is these obstacles to production which alone prevent 
the circulation and the vent of productions. ‘ 

1° “When there gre more capitals in a country than are wanted, to recom- 
mend: saving, is contrary to every prenciple of Political Economy. It is like 
recommending marriages to a people dying of hunger”. Principles of 
Political Econumy, page 495. 
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I do not pretend to be able to point out all the obstacles which 
counteract production. Many of them will no doubt be discovered 
as Political Economy improves, others will perhaps never be dis. 
covered, but very powerful ones may be already descried both in 
natural and political order. 

In natural order, the production of alimentary provisions has 
closer bounds prescribed.to it than the production of provisions 
of furniture and clothes. At the same time, that mankind has 
need either in weight or value, of a much greater quantity 
of alimentary produce, than of all the rest put together, these pro- 
ductions cannot be brought from a great distance, for their trans- 
mittal is difficult, and keeping them is expensive. As to those 
which can be grown within the territory of a nation, they have 
their limits, which a more perfect system of agriculture, and larger 
capitals engaged in agricultural operations, can no doubt remove,' 
but which must exist somewhere. Arthur Young thinks France 
scarcely produces half the alimentary provisions, she is capable of 
producing.» Suppose Arthur Young says true. Suppose even 
that with a better system of agriculture, France should grow twice 
the quantity of rural produce, without having more agriculturists,} 
she would then have 45 million inhabitants who could employ 
themselves in any otheroccupation than agriculture. Her 
manufactural productions would find greater vent in the country 


' The principal obstacles to agricultural improvements in France, are in 
the first place the residence of rich proprietors and large capitalists in the 
towns, and particularly in an immense capital ; they cannot take account of 
amendments in which they might employ their lands; and they cannot in- 
spect the employment of them, so that it may be fullowed with a correspond- 
ing increase of income. In the second place, it would be in vain that any 
canton in the heart of the country should double its productions, for it can 
scarcely get rid of what it already produces, for want of good roads in the 
neighbourhood and for want of industrious towns within reach. Industrivus 
towns consume rural productions, and manufacture in exchange manufactu- 
ral productions, which containing greater value in less compass, can be 
transmitted to a greater distance. This is the chief obstacle to the increase 
of French agriculture. Small and numerous navigation canals, roads in good 
condition, would increase the value of rural productions. But to accomplish 
this, local administration, chosen by the inhabitants, whose only care should 
be the good of the neighbourhood, would be necessary. The possibility of 
vent exists, but all that may be done, to benefit by it is not done. Managers 
in the interest of the central authority almost-all become political or finan- 
cial agents, or what is still worse police-agents. 

* Travels in France, vol. 2. page 98. Engl. Edition. 

3 This supposition is very admissible, for in England three parts of the 
pets live in towns, and consequently are not employed in country la- 

ors. A country therefore which feeds 60 million inhabitants, may be very 
well cultivated by 15 million cultivators, the number which is computed in 
Fratice at the present day. 
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thin they do, at present, and the’ surplus would find a vent among 
ie manufacturi fation itself. ‘We should not.be worse fed 
the manufacturing popylation its £ AROUIG ROE-PS worge fe 
than, we are ndw, but in general’ we should be better provided 
with Manufactured articles ; we should have; better habitations, 
better furniture, finer clothes, and articles of, use, insttugtion, and 
amusement, whith are now attainable by,a very small number of 
ersons., All the rest-of the population is still rade and - ungul- 
fiyated. ; ; ear yese 
Still, 'in proportion as the manufacturing class increased, alimen- 
faty: provisions would become more in demarid, and dearer, in come 
parison with manufactured. articles. ‘Tg Jatter would procure 
more restricted. profits, ‘and salaries, which would ‘ discourage their 

toduction ; and thus it.may be conceived, how those bounds which 
Natlire sets to agricultural productions, would also set them to manu- 
factutal productions. Bat this effect, like every thing which happens 
naturally and arises out of the nature of things, is a long way in the 
perspective, and would be accompanied with less inconvenience than 
any other possible event. 

Th admitting these bounds—set by Nature herself, to. the pro- 
duction of food, and indirectly to that of all other articles-—it'm 
be'asked, how very industrious countries, such as England, in 
which capitals abound, and communication is easy, are obstructed 
in the circulation of their commodities, long before their agricul- 
tural productions are arrived at a height beyond which they can- 
fiot go:°”°" There is'then a vice, 2 hidden evil which torments them. 
There are probably more, and these will discover themselves suc- 
cessinely.;, but.already, I perceive one, immense and disastrous,.and 
worthy: of the most serious attention. 

If it should happen that, after every commercial, manufactural, 
of ‘agricultural enterprise, a man, a collector of duties, should 
¢ome.andiestablish himself; and that this man, without adding, any 
thing :te the.merit of the production, to its usefulnessy.on to that 
oot th makes it sought after and sells it, should ‘neverthe- 
less add to the cost of its production ; what would be the result of 
this,.d,ask you? ‘Che price that is set.upon.an article, even when 
one has: the means .of attaining it,’ depends on the enjoymesit.we 
éxpéet from ‘it, or the-use it may be of. In proportion as the price 
gete'tip, it ceases, with tespect to many persons, to be worth what 
It costs, and the number of its buyers decreases. 


‘ The means we have of attaining, are the profits which every one obtains 
from bis industry, his capital, and land. Consumers, who have neither in- 
dustry, ior capital, nor land, spend what they take away from the,proht of 
the, furmer. Ln eveby Case each person has aniocome which bas a \imit,apd 
although Noth ‘person’ Who have‘ a very large income can_ sacrifice large 
sums ot money for very trifling pleasures, still it may be conceived the dearer 


the pleasure the less it is sought after. 
VOL. XVII. Pam. NO XXXIV. Xx 
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Besides, the tax not increasing the profit of any producer, but 
still enhancing the price of every article, the’ producer’s income js 
no longer adequate to the purchase of the productions,’ from the 
moment that an accident such as I have just metitioned augments 
their price. ' 

‘Let us explain to ourselves this effect by number, in’order to 
trace it to its ultimate consequences. It is worth the pains bestow. 
ed upon it, if it points out to us the principal cause of an evil‘ that 


‘threatens every industrious nation on the face of the earth. Eng- 


land already by her sufferings, warns other nations of the calami- 
ties in resetve for them; which will be the more disastrous, in pro- 
portion as a robust constitution induces them, more or less, to very 
great exertions, from which very beneficial effects will result if 
not circumscribed, and frightful convulsions if they are. 

If the enterpriser, the producer of a piece of cloth, at the same 
time that he divides between himself and his brother producers a 
sum of 30 francs, for the productive services which have been em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the cloth, is obliged-‘to pay besides 
6 francs to the tax-gatherer, either he must cease to manufacture 
cloth, or must sell his piece for 36 francs. But the piece being 
at 36 francs, the producers, who altogether have only received $0 
for it, can only purchase five-sixths of that same piece which prte- 
viously they could purchase entirely, he who bought an ell of ‘it 
could now only buy five-sixths of an ell, and so of the rest. 

The producer of wheat, who on his ‘part pays to another tax- 
gatherer a contribution of 6 francs for a sack which cost 30 franes 
in productive services, is obliged to sell his sack for $6 francs'in- 
stead of thirty. ‘The consequence of which is, that the producers 
of wheat and the producers of cloth, whether they want wheat or 
cloth, can only, with the profit they have made, purchase five-sixths 
of their productions. : 

This effect taking place in two reciprocal productions, may take 
place generally in all productions.—Without changing the position 
of the question, we may suppose that the producers, to whatever 
production they have devoted themselves, have occasion succeé- 
sively for drink, autumnal provisions, lodging, amusements, and 
articles of luxury or necessity. And still they ‘will find these pro- 
ductions dearer than they can afford, whatever their income may 
be, according to the rank they hold among producers. There will 
always be, in the hypothesis which serves as our example, asixth 
of the productions remaining unsold. 

It is true, that the 6 francs levied by the collector go to 
somebody, and that those whom the collector represents, 


t If he diminishes the quality, it is the same as if he raised the price. 
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(public functionaries, military men, or state pensioners,) may em- 
ploy this money in the purchase of the remaining sixth, either of 
the wheat or cloth or of any other production.—This is indeed 
the fact; but observe that this consumption takes place at the ex- 
pense of the producers, and that the collector, or his constituents, 
if they consume a sixth of the productions, thereby compel the pro- 
ducers to feed and clothe themselves—in fact to live upon fiye- 
sixths of what they produce. 

This will be admitted ; but at the same time it will be said, that 
it is possible for every one to live upon five-sixths of what he pro- 
duces.—I will admit it myself if it is wished ; but I shall ask in my 
turn, if you think the producer would live as well if two-sixths or 
a third, instead of one-sixth, were taken from him, No—but he 
would still live. Ah! you think he would live! In this case, I ask 
if he would still live if two-thirds—three quarters— were taken from 
him ; but I perceive that no answer is given. 

Now, Sir, I flatter myself that my answer to your most forcible 
objections will be easily understood, as well as my answer to those 
of M. Sismondi. If, you say, it is sufficient to create fresh produc- 
tions, in order to be enabled to consume or exchange them for 
those which superabound, and thereby procure a vent for both the 
one and the other, why are they not created? Are the capitals 
wanting ? ‘They abound; enterprises are sought for, in which to 
employ them to advantage: it is evident they are not to be found 
you say (page 499); that every kind of commerce is so overloaded 
with capitals and laborers, both of which offer their productions at 
a,reduced price says M. Sismondi.' 

Ido not mean to say, that it is the act of a dupe, to devote one- 
self to the useful arts; but you must admit, gentlemen, that if it 
should ever become so, the effect would be no other than that of 
which you complain. In order to buy those productions which 
superabound, it would be necessary to create other productions ; but 
if the situation of producers was too disadvantageous ; if after hav- 
ing used means of production sufficient to produce a bullock, a 
sheep only was the result; if only the same portion of utility as 
is found in a sheep could be obtained in exchange against any other 
produce, who would produce at such a disadvantage ? Those who 
had deyoted themselves to production, would have made a bad 
bargain; they would have made an advance which the utility of 
their production is not sufficient to repay. Whoever should be so 
unwise as to create a production capable of purchasing the former, 
would have to struggle against the same disadvantages, and would 
get into the same embarrassment. The profit he would obtain 


' New Principles, hook iv. chap. 4. 
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from his production would not indemnify him for his expences; 
and what he could purchase with this production would be worth 
no more. Then the workman could no longer live by his labor, 
and would become a burthen to his parish.' ‘Then the enterpriset, 
no longer enabled to live upon his profits, would renounce his 
industry. He w6uld purchase stock, or rather go abroad to seek 
better fortune, a more lucrative occupation, or what comes exactly 
to the same thing, a production which should be accompanied with 
less expences.* If he should there meet with other inconveniences, 
he would still seek another scene for his talents, and different coun- 
tries would be seen driving away, seizing by the head, both their 
capitals and laborers ; that is to to say, what is sufficient to carry 
the prosperity of human societies to the highest pitch, when they 
know their real interest and the means of benefiting by it. 

I shall not take upon myself to say which of the features of this 
picture are suitable to your country, or to any other, but I leave 
them to your examination, and to that of all honest men, of good 
intentions, and who desire to found their happiness on the intet- 
esting, laborious, and useful part of mankind. 

Why do the savages of the new world, whose precarious sub- 
sistence depends upon the chance of the chase, refuse to build vil- 
lages, and enclose and cultivate land ? It is because this sort of 
life requires too assiduous and too painful a labor. ‘They are wrong ; 
bad calculators, for the privations they endure are much worse tlian 
the shackles of a well understood social life would impose upon 
them. But if this social life were a galley, in which by row- 
ing with all their might for sixteen hours out of the twenty four, 
they only obtained a morsel of bread insufficient for their sup- 
port; they would then indeed be excusable for not preferring a 


} The workman car only continue to work so long as he can subsist by 
his labor; and when his subsistence is too dear, it is not convenient to any 
enterpriser to employ bim. Then it may be said, in Political Economy, that 
the workinan no longer supplies his productive labor, although he offers it 
with great earnestness; but this offer is nut acceptable on the only durable 
conditions op which it can be performed, 

? Mr. Ricardo pretends that, in spite of taxes and other obstructions, there 

_4s always as much industry as capital employed aud that all capitals 
saved are still employed, because capitalists will not lose the interest. 
There are, on the coutrary, many savings unemployed on account of the 
difficulty in employiog them, or being employed are lost in consequence of 

‘ bad management. Besides, Mr. Ricardo is contradicted by | what 
happened to us iu 1813, when the faults of the government ruined all 
commerce, and when interest of money fel] su low, fur want of good oppor- 
tunities ot employing it—and by what ts har pening to vs at this moment in 
which the capitals sleep at the bottom-of the coffers of capitalists —The Bank 
of France alone has 223 millions in specie in its coffers ; a sum more than 

double the amount of the notes in circulation, and six times greater than 
prudence warrants to be kept for casual payments. 
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social life. Now every thing which renders the situation of a 
producer—of a man essential to society —worse, tends to destroy the 
principle of existence of the social body, to approximate a civilised 
people to barbarians, to bring on an order of things in which less 
is produced and less consumed, to destroy civilisation, which is 
more florishing in proportion as more is produced and more 
consumed. You remark in many places, that man is naturally 
indolent ; and it is to know him but little « to suppose that he 
would always consume all that he is capable of producing, 
(page 503.)" Indeed you are right; nor do I hold a different opinion 
when I say that the utility of productions is no longer worth the 
productive services at the price one is obliged to pay for them. 

You yourself seem to have admitted this truth, when you said 
in another place, (page $42,) “a tax may put an end to the pro- 
duction of a commodity, if no person can consent to put upon 
this commodity a price equivalent to the fresh difficulties of its pro- 
duction.” And this internal vice,(to have cost more in producing than 
the thing is worth, is transmitted with the commodity to the end 
of the world.—It is every where too dear to be worth what it 
cost, because every where we are obliged to pay for it by produc- 
tive services equal to those it has cost. 

A consideration which is not to be despised either, is that the 
costs of production are not only increased by the multiplied taxes, 
and by the high price of every thing, but also by the customs which 
are the result of a vicious political system. If the progress of 
Juxury and large emoluments; the facility of obtaining ille- 
gitimate profits, by favor in contracts or financial operations, 
compel the manufacturer,.the merchant, or the real producer, in 
order to preserve his rank in society, to seek for profits dispropor- 
tionate to the services he renders to the production, then these 
other abuses tend to increase by other causes, the charges of 
production, and consequently the price of productions beyond their 
teal utility. The consumption of them is the more circumscribed ; 
in order to obtain them we are obliged to give more productive servi- 
ces towards the creation of another production, and to go into larger 
expences of production. Judge, Sir, by this, of the evil that is done 
by encouraging useless expences, and multiplying unproductive 
consumers, 

What proves to how great an extent the costs of production are 


‘areal obstacle to the sale of productions, is the rapid sale of an 


article which an expeditious means of production puts at a low price. 
It is then obtained by every one with less labor and less charges of 
production of any sort. When in consequence of the continen- 
tal system we were obliged to pay five francs for a pound of sugar, 
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applied either to the production of the sugar itself or to any 
other commodity which was exchanged for the sugar, France 
could only purchase fourteen millions of pounds. ' Now sugar 
ischeap we consume eighty millions of pounds yearly, which is near. 
ly three pounds each person. At Cuba, where sugar is still cheaper, 
upwards of thirty pounds are consumed by each free person.* 

Let us then admit a truth which stares us fuliin the face: that 
t@ levy excessive taxes, with or without the participation of a 
national representation, or with a derisive representation, it mat. 
ters little, is increasing the charges of production, without increas. 
ing the utility of the productions, and without adding any thing to 
the satisfaction of a consumer inthe use of them; is putting a fine 
upon production, upon the existence of Soctety. And as amongst 
producers some are better enabled than others, to throw upon their 
co-producers the burthen of circumstances, they affect some clas 
ses more than others. A capitalist oftentimes can withdraw his 
capital from one branch to employ it in another; or he may send 
it abroad. ‘The enterpriser in a branch of industry has often fortune 
sufficient to suspend his labors for a time. Thus, whilst the capital- 
ist and the enterpriser are masters of their situations, the laborer is 
continually obliged to work at any price, even when the production 
no longer affords him wherewith to live. It is thus, Sir, that. the 
excessive expences of production reduce many Classes of certain 
nations, to consume no more than what is indispensably necessary 
to their existence, and the lower orders to perish for want. Now 
is not this, according to your own idea,’ of all others. the most 
desperate and barbarous means of reducing the number of man- 
kind ? + 

Here, perhaps, the strongest objection presents itself, because it 
is supported by a striking example. In the United States hindran- 


' See the report, upon the situation of France, made in 1818, by the then 
Minister of the Interior. He was interested in disguising this decline of 
commerce. 

> Humbolt’s Essay on New Spain, vol. iit, page 183. 

3 See Malthus’s Fssay on Population, book 1, chap. 14, of the French trans- 
lation, and chap. 13 of the 5th English edition. 

¢ Mr. Malthus, still convinced that there are classes who render service to 
society simply by consoming without producing, would consider it a 
misfortune if the whole or a great part of the English national debt were patd 
off. This‘ circumstancé would, vn the contrary, in my opinion be very 
favorable for. England;..because the result.would be that the stock-holder, 
being paid off, would obtain some income from their capitals. That those 
who pay taxes would themselves spend the 40’ millions sterling which they 
now pay to the creditors of the State, That the 40 millions of taxes being 
taken off, all productions would. be cheaper, and the consumption would 
considerably increase ; that it would give work to the laborer, in place of 
sabre cuts, which are now dealt out to them; and I confess that these 
consequences do not appear to me of amature to terrify the friends of 
public welfare. 
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ces to production are less numerous and the taxes light, and there, 
av elsewhere, commodities abound but commerce wants vent.— 
« The difficulties,” you say “cannot be attributed to the culture 
of bad land, nor to the hindrances of industry, nor the enormity 
of the taxes, wherefore, for the increase of wealth something 
more is necessary than the power of production.” Alas! would 
you believe it, Sir? In my opinion it is that very power of 
production, at least at the present, which is wanting to the United 
States, toenable the Americans advantageously to dispose of the 
superabundant productions of their commerce. 

The happy situation of this people during along war, in which 
they almost always enjoyed the advantages of neutrality, has given 
too forcible a direction of their activity and capitals towards mari- 
time and foreign commerce. ‘The Americans are enterprising, they 
carry cheap. ‘They have introduced expeditious modes of navigation 
into their long voyages, which shortens them, renders them lessex- 
pensive, and corresponds with those improvements which in the arts 
diminish the costs of production. In fact the Americans have drawn 
to theit country all the maritime trade which the English could not do. 
They have for many years served as intermediate persons between 
all the continental powers of Europe and the rest of the world. 
They have even obtained greater success than the English, wher- 
ever they have been put in competition with them; for instance at 
China. 

Whiat is the consequence? An excessive abundance of those 
productions, which maritime and commercial industry procure ; 
and when the general peace came, and restored the freedom of 
the seas, French and Dutch vessels precipitated themselves with a 
sort of delirium, inté the midst of a route which had just been 
opened, and in their ignorance of the situation of foreign nations, 
of their agriculture, arts, population, and means of purchase and 
consumption, these vessels, escaped from a long detention, carried 
to all parts, in great abundance, the productions of the continent of 
Europe, presuming that the other countries of the world, which 
had been so long separated from it, would be most eager for them. 

But in order to purchase this extraordinary supply, it would 
at the same time have been necessary, that these countries on their 
part should have been, able to have instantly created extraordinary 
productions: for again, the difficulty is not how to consume Eurc- 
pean commodities at New York, Baltimore, the Havannah, Rio Jan- 
eiro, or Buenos Ayres. They would very willingly consume them 
there, if they had wherewith to pay for them. Europeans require 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice, in payment; and this demand 
enhances the price of them ; and dear as these commodities and 


‘page 498. 
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silver, which is also a commodity, were, you must either take 
them, or come away without payment; these’ same ,commodities 
become scarcer at the place of their origin, became more abun. 
dant in Europe, and finished by being too much so to sell 
well there; although the consumption in Europe is so much 
increased since the peace: hence the disadvantageous returns we 
have been witness to. But suppose for a moment that the 
agricultural and manufactured productions of North and South 
America were all at once become very considerable, when the 
peace took place; then their populations being more numerous 
and more productive, would easily have bought all that the Euro. 
peans carried there, and have given them sundry articles in return 
at a reasonable rate. 

As to the United States, this will I have no doubt take place 
when they can add to the articles of Exchange with which their 
maritime commerce furnishes us ' a greater quantity of agricultu- 
ral produce, and perhaps also some manufactured articles. Their 
culture is extending their manufactures, multiplying, and bya 
natural consequence their population increases with an astonishing 
rapidity. A few years more and their industry altogether will 
form a mass of productions, amongst which will be found articles 
fit to make profitable returns or at least profits, which the Ameri- 
cans will employ in the purchase of European commodities. 

Those commodities which the Europeans succeed in making at 
least expence will be carried to America, and those which the 
American soil and industry succeed in creatjng at a lower rate 
than others, will be brought back. The nature of the demand 
will determine the nature of the productions ; each nation will em- 
ploy itself in preference about those productions in which they have 
the greatest success ; that is, which they produce at, least expence, 
and exchanges mutually and permanently advantageous will be the 
result. But these commercial improvements can only take place in 
the course of time. The talents and experience which the, arts 
require are not acquired in.a few months, years must be devoted to 
them. It will not be until after many experiments that the Ameri- 
cans wil! know what commodities they can produce with success. 
Then. those productions will no longer be carried to their country ; 


* The manufactural Jabors which a new state can perform to the greatest 
advantage, are in general those of preparing matter from its rough state, or 
inexpensive commerce. It is not probable that the United States will 
ever furnish Europe with cloth, but they will perhaps furnish it. with 
manufactured tobacco, and refined sugar; and who knows that they will 
hot succeed iu establishing cotton rmanufactories at a cheaper rate than 
England? 
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but the profit they will obtain from them will procure them the 
means of buying other European productions. 

On the other hand, their agricultural enterprises, however rapid 
their extension may be, can only by very slow degrees offer, by 
their productions, an opening to European productions. Ascultiva- 
tion and civilisation extend themselves beyond the Allegany mountains 
in Kentucky, and into the Indiana and Illinois territories, the first 
gains are employed in feeding the colonivs as they arrive from 
the states first peopled, and in building their habitations, The 
profits beyond these wants, serve to extend the clearing the woods, 
the next in manufacturing articles for local consumption; and itis 
only the savings of the fourth class which are applied in manufac- 
turing the productions of the earth, and in transforming them for 
distant consumption. It is then only that new States present an 
opening to us Europeans; but it is evident this cannot be in their 
infancy: for that purpose it is necessary that their population 
should have had time to increase, and that their agricultu- 
ral productions should have become so abundant, that they are 
under the necessity of seeking to exchange their value at a distance. 
Then, and by the natural progress of things, instead of transporting 
tough articles, they will transport articles which will have already 
received some shape, and which consequently containing a greater 
value in less compass, can bear the expences of a long voyage. 
Such productions will find their way to! Europe through New 
Orleans;a city destined to be one of the greatest depots in the 
whole world. . 

We have not yet reached this point ; is it then wonderful that the 
productions of the United States have not yet offered facilities 
analogous to the commercial ardor which followed ,the Peace? Is 
it even’ wonderful that commercial productions, brought by the 
Americans themselves into their ports, at the end of an exaggera- 
ted development of their nautical industry, should be found there 
in superabundance ? 

You see, Sir, that this fact has nothing in it that is not very 
conformable to the doctrine professed’ by your antagonists. 

Reverting to the painful situation in which every kind of indus- 
try in‘Europe is at present, I might add to the discouragement 
which results from the costs of production multiplied to excess, 
the disorders which these costs occasion in the; production, 
distribution, and consumption of value produced; disorders 
which frequently bring. into the market quantities greater 
than the want, keeping back those that would sell, and whose 
owners would employ their price in the purchase of the former. 
Certain producers seek to indemnify themselves by the quantity 
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they produce, for a part of the value eat up by the taxes. Certain 
productive services find means to evade the avidity of the tax- 
gatherers, as often happens, for the service of capitals which in 
many instances continue to receive the same interest, whilst lands, 
houses, and industry, are surcharged. A workman who can. with 
difficulty support his family, repurchases sometimes by excessive 
labor the low price of work. Are not these the causes which de- 
range the natural course of production, and which occasion a pro- 
duction in some articles, beyond what would have been produced, 
had the wants of the consumers only been consulted? The 
articles of consumption are.not necessary to us in equal degree, 
Previously to reducing our consumption of wheat to one half, we 
reduce that of meat to one, quarter and that of sugar to nothing. 
There are capitals so employed in certain enterprises, particularly 
in manufactures, that the enterprisers are frequently content to lose 
their interest and sacrifice the profits of their own industry, and 
continue to work solely for the purpose of keeping the enterprise 
going until more favorable times, and to preserve their funds; or 
they are afraid of losing good workmen, which the suspension of 
work would disperse : and humanity alone is sufficient toinduce 
enterprisers to continue a manufactory for whose productions there 
is no longer any demand. From whence proceed disorders in the 
progress of production and consumption, still greater than those 
which proceed from the obstruction of the customs and the. vicissi- 
tudes of the Seasons. Hence proceed unadvised productions, 
recourse to ruinous means, and a ruined commerce. 

I shall remark at the same time, that although the evil is great 
it may still seem greater than it is. The commodities which 
superabound in the markets of the universe, may strike the eyeby 
their mass, and alarm commerce by the depreciation of their price, 
and still be only a very small part of the commodities made and 
consumed of each kind, There is no warehouse that would not 
be very soon emptied, if every kind of production of the commodity 
‘contained in it was simultaneously to cease in ali parts of the world. 

It has been further remarked, that if the quantity sent in the 
slightest degree exceeds the want, it is sufficient to alter the price 
cotisiderably. It was a remark of Addison, in his Spectator, (No. 
200,) that when the wheat harvest exceeds by one-tenth the ordina- 
ty consumption, wheat falls one half in price. Dalrymple’ 
makes an analogous observation. We must therefore not be as- 
tottished, that a slight excess is often taken for an excessive abun- 
dance. 


4 Considerations on the Policy of Entails, page 14. 
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This superabundance, as I have already remarked, depends also 
upon the ignorance of producers or merchants, of the nature and 
éxtent of the want in the places to which they sent their commo- 
dities. In later years there have been a number of hazardous 
speculations, on account of the many fresh connexions with diffe- 
rent nations. ‘There was every where a general failure of that 
calculation which was requisite to a good result; but because many 
things have been ill done does it follow that it is impossible, with 
better instruction, to do better? I dare predict, that as the new 
connexions grow old, and as reciprocal wants are better apprecia- 
ted, the excess of commodities will every where cease, and that a 
mutual and profitable intercourse-will be established. But in the 
mean time it will be proper gradually, and as much as the circum- 
stances of each State will permit, to diminish-the general and perma- 
nent inconveniences which arise from too expensive a production. 
We must fully convince. ourselves that every one will sell his 
productions more easily, in proportion as others gain ; that there is 
only ‘one way of getting, which is either by our labor or by the 
labor of the capital and land we possess; that unproductive 
consumers are only substitutes for productive consumers ; that. the 
morte producers there are the more consumers there are ; that for 
the same reason, each nation is interested in the prosperity of the 
rest, and that they are altogether interested in having easy 
communications 5 for every difliculty is equivalent to an increase 
of experice. 

Such is the doctrine established in my works, and which I con- 
fess to you, Sir, does not hitherto appear to me to have been shaken. 
Ihave taken up the pen in defence of it, not because it is mine, 
(What is the’sorry self-love of an author in comparison. with 
things of so great importance ?)-but because it is toa high degree 
social, ‘that it shows to mankind the source of real wealth, and 
warns them of the danger of corrupting that source. 

The rest of this doctrine is not less useful, in as much as it'shows 
us that capital and land are not productive, unless they become 
property sacred to the proprietors, That even the poor themselves 
are interested in defending the property of the rich, and consequently 
in the maintenance of good order; because a subversion, which 
never could do more than give them a fleeting prey, would 
take away from him aconstant income. When Political. Econo- 
my is studied as it ought to be ; when we once begin to perceive in 
the course of this study, that the most wholesome truths rest_upon 
the most certain principles, we have nothing so much at heart as 
to place these principles within the reach of every comprehension. 
Do not let us increase their natural difficulties by useless abstrac- 
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tions ; do not let us repeat the ridiculous performances of the eco- 
nomists of the 18th century, by endless discussions on the net 
produce of the earth. Let us describe the mode in which things 
take place, and explain the chain which connects them. "Then 
our writings will acquire a great practical utility, and the public 
will be really indebted to those writers who, like yourself, Sir, have 
so great means of giving them information. 


LETTER THE FOURTH. 


Sir, 

I have sought in your Principles of Political Economy, for 
something wherewith to confirm the opinion of the public, relative 
to machines, and generally relatively to expeditious processes, 
which, in the arts, shorten manual labor and multiply productions 
without increasing the expence of production. I. should wish to 
find in them those fixed principles, that rigorous mode of reason- 
ing which carries conviction with it, and to which your Essay on 
Population has accustomed the public. But this is not an Essay 
On Population. It appears to me, (for Iam sometimes reduced to 
the necessity of making use of this form, after having read your 
demonstrations,) it appears to me that all the advantage you admit 
in machinery, and generally in expeditious means of production, 
is reduced to the fact of multiplying productions.to such an extent, 
that even when their selling value is lessened the total amount 
still exceeds what it was before the improvement.'' The advan- 
tage you point out is incontrovertible; and it has been already 
remarked, that the total value of cotton goods, as well as the total 
number of workmen employed in this branch, had singularly 


+“ When a machine is invented, which hy saving manual labor brings the 
commodities to a lower price, the ordinary effectis an increase in the de- 
mand, so that the total value of the quantity of commodities thus made far 
exceetls the total former value of the same commodities; whereby the 
number of workmen employed in the mapufacturejs increased rather than 
diminished.” Malthus's Principles of Palitical Economy, page 402. 

“ But we must admit that the principal advantage arising frem the substi- 
tution of machines for manual labor, depends upon the extent of the sale, 
and the encouragement which results from it fit consumption, and that 
without this the advantage of this substitution is all but lost.” Page 412. 
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increased since the introduction of expeditious means. An analo- 
ous remark had been made relative to the printing press; this 
machine employed in the multiplication of books, a production 
which employs at this moment, without reckoning the authors, a 
much greater number of persons than when they were copied by 
hand, and which is worth a much larger sum than when books 
were dearer. 

But this very decided advantage, is only one among the many 
which nations have reaped by the employment of machinery. It 
only relates to certain productions, the consumption of which was 
susceptible of sufficient extension to balance the diminution in 
their price, whilst there is an advantage in the introduction of 
machines common to.all economical and expeditious processes in 
general; an advantage which would be felt even when the con- 
sumption of the production should be no longer capable of any 
extension ; an advantage which ought to be highly valued in the 
principles of Political Economy. Have the goodness to excuse me, 
if, in order to make myself understood, I am obliged to revert to 
a few elementary ideas. 

Machines and tools are both productions, which immediately 
after their production rank in the class of capital, and are em- 
ployed in the perfection of other productions. ‘The only difference 
there is between machines and tools, is that the former are complex 
tools,and the latter simple machines. As there are no machines 
or tools existing which engender force we must still consider them 
as the means of transmitting an action, an active force of which we 
dispose, towards an object which is to be modified by it: Thus a 
hammer is.a tool by means whereof we employ the muscular 
strength of a man in flattening, in certain cases a leaf of gold ; and 
the mill hammers of a large forge are also tools by means whereof 
weemploy a fall of water in flattening iron bars. 

The employ of a voluntary force, with which Nature has gifted 
us, does not deprive it of its nature of atool. The weight increased 
by-velocity, which constitutes the power of a gold beater’s hammer, 
is not less.a natural physical power than the weight of the water 
which falls from a mountain. 

What is our industry altogether, but the employ, more or less 
understood, of the laws of Nature. Itis by obeying Nature, says 
Bacon, that we learnto command it. What difference do, you see 
between, knitting needles and a stocking frame, except. that the 
latter-is.a more complicated and a more powerful tool than the 
needles ; but'for the rest, employing with greater or less advantage 
the’ properties of the metal, and the power of the lever to manu- 
facture the articles with which we cover our legs and feet. 

The-.question then. resolves itself to this: it is an advantage to 
to man to take in*his hand a more powerful tool, capable of doing 
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much more work, or of doing it better, rather than a still larger but 
imperfect tool, with which he works’ slower with more difficulty 
and not so well. i 

I think I should offer an insult to your good sense and to that 
of our teaders, if I doubted the answer a moment. 

The perfection of our tools, Sir, is connected with the perfection 
of our species. It is that which makes the difference which ‘is 
observable between us and the savages of the South Seas, who have 
axes of flint, and sewing needles made of fish bones. 

It is no longer admissible, for any one who writes upon Poli- 
tical Economy to endeavor to circumscribe the introduction of the 
means which chance ot genius may put ito our hands, with a 
view of preserving more work for our laborers ; such #one ‘would 
expose himself to have all his own arguments made use of ‘to prove 
to him that we ought, (retrograding instead of advancing im the ca- 
reer of civilisation,) successively to renounce all the discoveries we 
have already made, and to render our arts more imperfect ‘in order 
to multiply our labor by diminishing our enjoyments. 

No doubt there are inconveniences in the transit from oné order 
of things to another, even from an imperfect to a better order. 
What person in his senses would all at once take off the shackles 
which obstruct industry, and remove the Custom Houses which 
separate nations, prejudicial as they aré to theit prosperity ? In 
these cases the duty of well informed persons does not ‘¢onsist in 
producing motives for keeping back and proscribing every’ kind of 
change, under pretence of the inconveniences they carry with 
them ; but in appreciating these inconveniences, in pointing’ éut the 
practicable means of preventing or diminishing them as “much as 
possible, for the purpose of facilitating the adoption of a desirable 
amendment. 

The inconvenience in this case is a removal of income, which 
when it is sudden, is more or less injurious to the class whose 
income it diminishes. ‘The substitution of machinery dimimishes 
(sometimes, but not always,) the income of the class whose funds 
consist of corporeal and manual faculties, to augment the income 
of the class whose funds consist in intellectual faculties and in 
capitals. In other words, expeditious machines, being in general 
more complex, require more considerable capitals’; consequently 
they compel the enterpriser who employs them to purchase more of 
what we have called productive service of capital, unless of what we 
Call productive services of laborers. At the same time, as perhaps 
they require greater attention and more care in their general and 
particular management, they employ more of that kind of pro- 
ductive service from whence the enterpriser’s income proceeds. A 
cotton spinner who uses the small wheel, as we see in many places 
in Normandy, scarcely deserves the name of eriterpriser, whilst a 
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e wholesale cotton manufactory is an enterprise of magnitude, 
, Butthe most important effect, although perhaps the least percep- 
tible, which proceeds from the employment of machinery in general, 
of all other expeditious processes, is the increase of income which 
results from them tothe consumers of their productions ; an increase 
which costs nothing to any body, and of which it is worth while to 
give some detail. 

If wheat were pounded in our days, as it was by theancients, by 
the strength of the arm, I apprehend it would take twenty men to 
grind as much flour as one pair of stones in a mill can grind, These 
twenty men, in the neighbourhood of Paris, being continually em- 
ployed, would cost 40 francs per day, at 300 days’ work in the year 
they would cost per year fr.12,000 

The machine.and the stones cost suppose 20,000fr. 
a year’s interest on which would be - .- 1,000 
No enterpriser would probably be found 
to undertake such an enterprise, unless 
it brought him in yearly about - - 3,000 
‘The cost, therefore, of the flour that may be ; 
obtained from a pair of stones in one year ———_—— 
would, by this means, amount to about fr. 16,000 


Instead.of which a miller now a days can hire a 

windmill. for - - - - - 2,000 
He, pays his man - - - - - 1,000 
I suppose he gains for his labor and abilities 3,000 
The. same quantity of flour can therefore be 

ground for - - - - - . fr, 6,000 


instead of 16,000, which it would have cost if we still followed the 
custom of our ancestors. 

The same population can be fed, for the mill doesnot diminish 
the quantity of flour ground: the profit gained in society serves 
to pay.for fresh productions, for the moment the 6,000 francs cost 
of. production are paid, a profit of 6,000 francs is gained ; and so- 
ciety enjoys this essential advantage, that mankind who compose it, 
whatever be their means of existence or their income, whether they 
live upon their labor, their capital, or their stock of land, reduce the 
portion of their expences destined to the payment of thecost of the 
fiourin.the proportion of sixteen to six or five-eighths. He whospent 
eight francs annually for his food would only spend three, which is 
exactly equal to an increase of income ; for the five francs saved in 
this article can be employed in any other. If an equal improve- 
ment had taken. place in all the productions in which we employ 
our incomes, they would really have been increased five-eighths ; 
and a man who gains three thousand francs, either in making flour, 
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or in any other manner, would actually beas rich as if he had eight 
thousand and the improved method had not been discovered. 

M. Sismondi has not paid attention to this, when he wrote the 
follow ing passage. 

‘¢ Every time, he says,” ** that the demand for consumption ex- 
ceeds the means of the population to produce, every new discovery 
in mechanism or the arts is a benefit to society, because it gives tke 
means of satisfying existing wants. Every time, on the contrary, 
that the production is fully adequate to the consumption every such 
discovery is a calamity, because it only adds to the enjoyment of 
consumers by satisfying them at a cheaper rate, whilst it suppresses 
the life itself of the producers. It would be odious to weigh the 
advantage of a cheap rate against that of existence.” 

M. Sismondi, as appears, does not sufficiently appreciate the 
advantage of a cheap rate, and does not feel that by giving less for 
one article we can afford to give more for another, beginnjng with 
the most indispensable. ‘ 

Up to this time no inconvenience is perceptible in the invention 
of flour mills, but the advantage of a diminution in the price of 
the production is very visible, which is equal to an increase of in- 
come to all those who use them. 

But this increase of income procured for the consumers, is taken 
away from the nineteen unfortunate men whom the mill has thrown 
out of work. This I deny. ‘Che nineteen laborers have their in- 
dustrious faculties left, with the same strength, the same capacities, 
the same means of labor as before. The mill does not compel 
them to remain unemployed, but only to seek another occupation. 
Many circumstances ‘occasion a similar inconvenience without 
carrying with them the same remedy. 

A fashion out of use, a war which blocks up a vent, a commerce 
which changes its course, do a hundred times more injury to the 
laboring classes than any new invention whatever. 

I suppose that it will be said and insisted on, that the nineteen 
vacant laborers, supposing even they immediately find capitals to 
set them to work at a fresh business, could not sell their produc- 
tion because the mass of production of society would be thereby 
increased, but not the amount of their income. It has then been 
forgotten that the incomes of society are increased by the very 
fact of the production of the nineteen new laborers. The salary for 
their labor is the income which enables them to acquire the produce 
of their labor, or to exchange it against any other equivalent pro- 
duction : this is sufficiently established in my preceding letters. 

Nothing therefore remains, strictly speaking, but the inconve- 
nience of ‘being obliged to change the occupation. Now the progress 
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which is‘made in one kind in particular, is beneficial to industry 
in general. The increase of income, which results to society from 
a saving in expences, is carried towards other articles. A single 
occupation is interdicted to nineteen men who, till then, pounded 
grain, and a hundred fresh occupations, or a hundred extensions of 
eld occupations, have been opened to them. I desire no other 
proof of this than the increase which has taken place in'the labor 
and: population, in every place where the arts have been improved. 
The constant habit we are in of seeing the productions of new arts 
causes us to disregard them, but how would they strike our ances- 
tors, if they could again come amongst us! Let us picture to ourt- 
selves for a moment some of the most enlightened amongst them, 
such as Pliny or Archimedes, coming to walk round one of our mo- 
dern: cities: they would fancy themselves, surrounded by miracles. 
The, abundance of our crystals and glasses, the great quantity of our 
large mirrors, our clocks, watches, embroidery, iron bridges, war- 
like instruments, and ships, would astonish them beyond all concep- 
tion. And if they were to go into our work-shops, what a multipli- 
city, of occupations would they see of which they could not have 
thesmallest conception. Would they even believe that thirty 
thousand men were nightly employed in Europe in printing news- 
papers, which are read every morning over the breakfast-table whilst 
taking tea, coffee, chocolate, or other food, quite as new to them 
as the papers themselves? . Do not let us doubt, Sir, thatif the arte 
still improve, as I flatter myself they will, that is, that they will pro- 
duce more at less expence, fresh millions of men in the course of 
a few ages will produce objects, which would excite in our minds, 
gould we see them, a surprise equal to that which the great 
Archimedes and Pliny would experience could they revisit us. 
Let us take care, we who scribble in search of truth, if our writ- 
ings descend to posterity, that the apprehension with which 
those improvements inspire us (but which they will then have far 
surpassed) do mot appear ridiculous. And as to the workmen 
of your country, at once so able and so wretched, our descendants 
may well look upon them.as men who werecompelled to get their 
living by dancing on the rope, with a weight attached to. their feet. 
They, will readin history, that in.order that these men might con- 
tinue their dance, some fresh plan was daily suggested to them, in- 
deed every plan except the very one which would have been effica~ 
cious, viz. that of, taking off the weight : then our descendants after 
having deritled us might very well conclude the whole by pitying us. 

I have.said that a useful improvement may be attended with tem- 
porary inconvenience ; fortunately those inconveniences which are 
occasioned by expeditious processes, are mitigated by some circum- 
stances which have been already noticed, and by others of which no 
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mention has been made. It has been said (and you yourself, Sir, look 
upon this circumstance’as' capable of overbalancing the inconveni- 
ence) that the low pricé which'results from an economical process 
favors the consumption of the article to so great a degree, that the 
same production employs more people than before ;as has’been re. 
marked in spinning and weaving cotton. I shall add that, as machi- 
nery and expeditious means increase, it will be more difficult to dis- 
cover fresh ones, particularly in an established art jm which 
workmen are already initiated. ‘The most simple machines appeared 
first, afterwards came the more complicated: they cost more to 
erect, and require more workmen to manceuvre them, which part- 
ly recompenses that class forthe occupation they have lost in the 
adoption of the new process. ‘The complexity and costliness’of a 
machine are obstacles to its too prompt adoption. The cloth- 
shearing machine by means of a turning motion, cost in the origin 
from 25 to $0 thousand francs. Many manufacturers cannot in 
the first instance lay out such a sum, others consider and reconsi- 
der before they buy it, and await for a decided proof of its success. 
This tardiness in the introduction of new machines nearly pre- 
vents all the inconveniences attending them. 

In fact, I confess to you, that in practice I have always seen 
new machines occasion more fear of harm, than harm itself. As 
to the good, it is sure and lasting. 

M. de Sismondi opposes a fact that occurred, in which a hun- 
dred thousand stocking-knitters with their needles, and a thou- 
sand workmen provided with frames, each manufactured ten 
thousand pair of stockings. The result was, that in the latter case 
the consumers of stockings only saved 50 centimes per pair, and 
still a manufactory which used to employ a hundred thousand 
work-people, now only employed twelve hundred. But he only 
comes to this conclusion by suppositions which are not admis- 
sible. 

To prove that consumers obtained the stockings only 50 cen- 
times less, he supposes that the cost of production would be, in 
the first case, as follows: 

10 millions, for the purchase of the material. 
40 millions, wages to a hundred thousand work-people, 
at 400 francs each. ' 
Total 50 millions, 40 of which paid to the work-people. 
And in the second case, he supposes the cost as follows : 
10 millions, for the material. 
~ $0 millions, for interest of fixed capital and-enterpriser’s 
profits. 
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2 millions, for interest of circulating capital. 
2 millions, for repairs and new machines. 
1 million, wages of 1200 workmen. 
‘Total 45 millions, of which 1 is paid to the workmen in 
stead of 40. 

Now I see that this item of $0 millions for interest of fixed 
capital, and enterpriser’s profit, taken on the supposition of an en- 
terprise capable of employing twelve hundred work-people, and of 
yielding 15 percent. on their capitals, supposes a capital of two 
hundred millions, a supposition truly preposterous. 

One workman cannot work at two frames at once, a thousand 
workmen would therefore require a thousand frames to be em- 
ployed. A good stocking-frame costs 600 francs, consequently the 
thousand would cost six hundred thousand francs; add to this 
capital, a like capital for the other utensils, work-shops, &c. _ still 
we should only have occasion for a capital of twelve hundred 
thousand francs. We admit that the interest and the enter- 
priser’s profit on the capital would be 15 per cent., which is very 
moderate, for a current business which produced more would 
soon by competition be brought to this rate. Admitting this, we 
shall find for the interest and the enterpriser’s profit, 180 thousand 
francs, instead of 30 millions ! 

The same observation applies to the 2 millions for expences of 
keeping and repairing the machines ; for if, instead of repairing the 
frames, new ones were bought yearly, still they would only cost 
600 thousand francs. 

Nor would the circulating capital cost 2 millions, for in Mr. 
Sisrnondi’s hypothesis, of what does it consist? Of the raw mate- 
tial, which he (quotes at 10 millions, and wages, which he calls 1 
million, together11 millions, the interest of which, at 5 per cent., is 
550 thousand francs. But as in this business the production, may 
be-completed:and sold within 6.months, the capital paid for, by 
the year, may be turned twice, and will only cost each. time 
275 thousand: franes, instead-of 2millions. 

Ali these expences together still only make 12,055,000 francs, 
instead of 50 millions, which stockings knit with the needle 
would cost, according to M. Sismondi. I am far from thinking 
that the saving could beso great, for if the author has quoted the 
capital for the machines too high, he has attributed too great a fa- 
cility to them, in. supposing that by their means twelve hundred 
workmen could do as. much as. a hundred thousand; but I say 
thatiif:the saving inthis production were so great, the Jow price of 
stockings or any other article of that nature would so favor the 
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consumption, that instead of seeing the hundred thousand work- 
people, as is supposed, employed, we should probably see the num- 
ber increase to two hundred thousand. 

And if the consumption of this article in particular, did not 
admit this. excessive multiplication of the same production, the 
demand would increase in respect to many others; for observe, 
that after the introduction of machinery, the same revenue is still 
found in society, that is, the same number of workmen, the same 
amount of capital, and the same portion of land. Now if, instead 
of devoting out of this mass of revenue 50 millions yearly for 
stockings, it is only necessary, in consequence of the frames, to 
employ 12, the 38 millions remaining may be applied to other 
consumptions, if not to the extension of this. 

This is what principles teach, and experience confirms. The 
misery suffered by the population of England, and which M. Sis- 
mondi deplores with a truly philanthropic feeling, arises from other 
causes, principally from the poor laws, and, as I have hinted, from 
a weight of taxation which makes production too expensive ; so 
much so, that when the articles are finished, a great part of the 
consumers do not get sufficient to obtain them, at the price that is 
obliged to be asked for them. 





LETTER THE FIFTH. 


Sir, 

On reading your Principles of Political Economy, the first ob- 
ject which struck my attention was that great evil which torments 
the human race, and prevents them from living on their productions. 
Although in the order of ideas, a discussion on the nature of 
wealth ought to precede this, in order to assist the mind in com- 
prehending all the phenomena which relate to its formation and 
distribution, I have not thought it right to give it the preference, 
as it appears to be more peculiarly interesting to those who culti- 
vate the science of political economy, without any view of carrying 
it into practice. Still I cannot lay down my pen without giving 
you my opinion on this head. I have your own sanction for so 
doing, in the nuble candor with which you invite every discussion 
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that may tend to enlighten the public. “It is to be desired,” you 
say, (page 4) ** that those who are looked upon by the public to be 
competent judges should agree upon the principal points.” They 
cannot be made too clear. 

You complain of the definition which Lord Lauderdale gives of 
wealth, when he says that ‘it is every thing man can desire, that 
can be useful or agreeable to him,” as being too vague, and I think 
you are very right. I am seeking the definition which you think 
ought to be substituted for this, and I find that you give the term 
wealth to * all material objects that are necessary, useful, or agreea- 
ble to man” (page 28.) ‘The only difference I see between these 
two definitions consists in the word material, which you add to that 
of my Lord Lauderdale, and I must confess that this word appears 
to me to be contrary to the truth. 

You will anticipate my reasons. The great discovery of polie 
tical economy, and what will render it everlastingly precious, is 
the having shown that every thing may be converted into wealth, 
From that time man has been made capable of knowing what it is 
necessary for him to do, to attain these happy means of satisfying 
his desires. Butas I have formerly had occasion to observe, it is 
beyond the power of man to add a single atom tothe mass of mat- 
ter, of which the world is composed. If he creates wealth, wealth 
is not matter : there is no medium. By means of his capital and his 
land, man can only change the combination of matter, to confer 
utility upon it, but utility is an immaterial quality. 

This is not all, Sir; I fear your definition does not contain the 
essential character of wealth. Allow me to give a few explana- 
tions in support of my idea. 

Adam Smith and all the world have observed, that a glass of 
water, which is a very precious thing when we are thirsty, was not 
wealth. It is however a material object, it is either necessary, 
useful, or agreeable to man. It fulfils all the conditions of your 
definition, and it is not wealth. At least not that wealth which is 
the subject of our study, and that of your book. What is wanting 
to make it so ? possessing value. 

There are things indeed which are natural wealth, very preci- 
ous to man, but which are not of that kind about which political 
economy can be employed. Can it increase them? Can it con- 
sume them? No, they are subject to other laws. A glass of 
water is under the government of natural law. The attachment 
of our friends, and our reputation in the world, depend upon the 
moral law, and not on that of political economy. What then is 
wealth, the main spring of this science? that which is susceptible 
of creation and destruction, of more and of less ; and this more, this 
Jess, what is it again? value. 
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You yourself, Sir, are obliged to confess it in many places. You 
say (page 340,) «It appears therefore, that the wealth of a nation 
depends partly on the quantity of production obtained by its labor, 
(it depends on this altogether,) and partly on the adaptation of thig 
labor to the wants and means of the population, for the purpose of 
giving value to its productions.” And in the following page, you are 
still more positive. After having gone further into the question, 
you admit that, ‘< it is evident that in the present state of things, the 
value of commodities may be considered as the only cause of the 
existence of wealth.” How can it be then, that so essential an in- 
gredient as value, is wanting to your definition ? 

But that is not sufficient: we should know but very imperfectly 
the nature of wealth, if we were not well to define this word value. 
In order to possess great wealth, is it enough that we value our pos- 
sessions very high? If I have built a house which I find delight- 
ful, and think it right to estimate it at a hundred thousand francs, 
am I really worth a hundred thousand francs on account of this 
house? We receive a present from a person who is dear to us, 
which is inestimable in our eyes—does it follow that that makes 
us immensely rich ? you cannot think so. In order for a value 
to be riches, it must be an admitted value, not by the possessor, 
but by another person. Now what irresistible proof can be given, 
that a value is admitted, if not, that in order to have it, other 
persons consent to give in exchange a certain quantity of other 
things, which are valuable. 

Notwithstanding I may have estimated 7 house at a hundred 
thousand francs, what shall I have made of it, if I can find no 
one who will give me more than fifty thousand of those pieces 
which we call francs. It is in fact worth no more than fifty thou- 
sand, it makes me worth no more than fifty thousand, or idlndiives 
may be bought for fifty thousand francs. 

Thus Adam Smith,’ immediately after having observed that there 
are two sorts of values, one value in use, the other value in ex- 
change, completely abandons the first, and entirely occupies himself 
all the way through his book with exchangeable value only. This 
is what you yourself have done, Sir ;~ what Mr. Ricardo has 
done; what I have done; what we have all done: for this reason, 
that there is no other value in political economy than that which 
alone is subject to fixed laws ; that that alone forms, distributes, and 
destroys itself conformably to invariable rules, which may become 
the subject of a scientific study. By a necessary consequence, 


* Book 1.Chap.4. 7 It is therefore evident that the value of commo- 
dities, that is, the sacrifice in labor or in any other article which persons con- 
sent to make to obtain them in exchange,” &c. Malthus’ Principles of Po- 
litical Economy, page 341, English Edition. 
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the price of each article being its exchangeable value in money, 
there are no other than current prices in political economy. What 
Smith calls natural prices have nothing more natural in them, than 
all the rest. It is the cost of production, the price current of 
productive services. 

I do not pretend to deny that you have in Mr. Ricardo a pow- 
erful andrespectable auxiliary. He was against youin the question 
of Vent, he contends with you on the question of Value, but not- 
withstanding my connexion with him, and the mutual esteem we 
entertain foreach other, I have not hesitated to combat his opinions.’ 
Our first inclination for each other, and I am bold to Say yours and 
mine also, was it not for the sake of the public good and of truth? 

These are Mr. Ricardo’s words : * Value is essentially different 
from wealth, for value does not depend upon the abundance (of the 
things necessary or agreeable, ) but on the difficulty or facility of their 
production. ‘The manufactural labor of a million of persons will 
always produce the same value, but not always the same wealth. 
By more perfect machines, a more practised ability, a better divided 
= a the opening of fresh markets giving rise to more advantageous 
exchanges, a million persons may produce double and treble the 
quantity of necessary or agreeable things, than they could produce 
in another social situation, and still they would add nothing to the 
total value,”* 

This argument, founded on uncontested facts, appears perfectly 
to agree with the opinion you maintain. The question is, how these 
facts strengthen instead of weaken the doctrine of value, the 
doctrine which establishes, that wealth consists in the value of 
the things we possess ; confining this word value to the only ad- 
mitted and exchangeable value. 

In fact what is value, but that quality susceptible of appreciation, 
susceptible of more or less, which is inherent in the things we possess. 
It isthe quality which enables us to obtain the’things we want, in ex- 
change for the things we have. This value is the greater, in pro- 
portion to the quantity which the thing we have can obtain of that 
we want; for instance, when I have occasion to change my horse 
for wheat, if my horse is worth six hundred francs, I shall receive 
double the quantity of bushels of wheat than if he were worth onl 
three hundred francs, and at the same time that part of my wealth 
would be double. And as the same reasoning may be generally ap- 
plied to all I possess, it follows that our wealth depends on the value 





} See the notes added by me to the French Translation by M. Constance, 
of Mr. Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy. 

* Mr. Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy, 2d English Edition, Chap. 
20. 
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of the things we possess. This is a consequence that no one can 
reasonably refuse to admit. 

You cannot on your part deny, says Mr. Ricardo to me, that 
we are not richer, when we have more of the necessary or agreea- 
ble things to consume, whatever may be their value in another 
sense. This in fact I admit, but is it not to have more things to 
consume, having the power to acquire them in greater quantity ? 
To possess more wealth is to have in our hands wherewith to buy 
a larger quantity of useful things, a greater quantity of utility, 
in extending this expression to every thing that is necessary or 
agreeable to us. Now there is nothing in this proposition, which is 
contrary to what is true in the definition which Mr. Ricardo and 
yourself give of wealth. You say that wealth isin the quantity of 
necessary, or agreeable things we possess. I say so too, but as 
these words, quantity of necessary or agreeable things, have a 
vague and arbitrary meaning, which cannot be admitted in a good 
definition, I define them by their exchangeable value; then the 
limitation of the idea of utility is the being equal to any other 
utility, which other persons consent to give in exchange for 
that you possess ; from that time there is equation, one value can 
be compared with another by the means of athird. A sack of 
wheat is a riches equal to a piece of cloth, when one can be ex- 
changed against the other for an equal number of crowns. This 
will serve as a basis for comparisons, will admit of measuring an 
augmentation, or a diminution—in a word, this is the basis of a 
science. Without this, political economy does not exist. It is 
this consideration alone which has nese it to light : it is so es- 
sential, that you involuntarily do it homage, and there is no one of 
your arguments in which it is not either expressed or understood ; 
otherwise, you would have caused the science to recede, instead of 
enriching it with fresh truths. 

At the same time that your and Mr. Ricardo’s definition fails in 
precision, it fails also in extent. It does not embrace the whole of 
what our wealth is composed of. What! our wealth confined to 
material objects either necessary or agreeable! And our talents? 
‘What then do you take these for? Are they not productive funds? 
Do we not derive income from them? greater or less incomes, the 
same as we derive a greater income from an acre of good land than 
from an acre of brambles ? I know some clever artists, who have no 
other income than what they derive from their talents, and who 
are opulent: according to your idea they would beno richer than 
amere dauber. 

You cannot deny it, that every thing that has an exchangeable 
value makes part of our riches. ‘They are essentially composed 
of the productive funds we possess. ‘These funds are either land, 
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capital, or personal faculties. Ofthese fundssome are alienable, 
as land; others are alienable and consumable, as capital; others 
inalienable, and yet consumable, as talents, which perish with their 
possessor. From these funds proceed all the revenues which keep 
society alive, and what appears paradoxical, although perfectly 
true, all these revenues are immaterial, since they are derived from 
an immaterial quality which is utility. ‘he different utilities pro- 
duced by our productive funds are compared with each other 
by their value, which Ihave no occasion to call exchangeable, 
because in political economy I recognize no other than exchange- 
able. 

As to the difficulty Mr. Ricardo makes, when he says that, by 
better understood processes, a thousand persons may produce twice 
and three times as much wealth without producing more value, this 
is no difficulty, when we consider, (as we ought,) production as an 
exchange, in which the productive services of our labor, our land, 
and capital are given in order to obtain productions. By means of 
these productive services, we acquire all the productions that are 
in the world, and this by the bye is what gives value to produc- 
tions; for, after having obtained them by giving value for them, we 
cannot give them away for nothing. Now since our first property 
is the productive funds we possess, our first revenue the produc- 
tive services which proceed from them, we are richer in propor- 
tion as our productive services are more valuable, as. they obtain 
in the exchange called production, a greater or less quantity of 
useful things. And at the same time, as a greater quantity of 
useful things and their low price, are perfectly synonimous expres- 
sions, the producers are rich, when productions are more abun- 
dant and cheaper. I say producers in general, because competition 
compels them to give their productions for what they cost them; 
so that when producers of wheat or cloth succeed by help of the 
same productive services in producing a double quantity of wheat, 
or cloth, all the other producers can purchase a double quantity of 
wheat or cloth with a like quantity of productive services, or what 
is the same thing, with the produce they derive from them. 

Such, Sir, is the well-connected doctrine, without which I de- 
clare it to be imposssble to explain the greatest difficulties of politi- 
cal economy, and particularly how a nation can be richer, when its 
productions diminish in value, although riches are value. You see 
that I am not afraid to reduce my pretended paradoxes to their sim- 
ple expression. I strip them naked, and trust them to your equity, 
to that of Mr. Ricardo, and to the good sense of the public. But 
at the same time reserving to myself the right of explaining them, 
if a - ill understood, and of defending them boldly if unjustly 
attacked. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 





Ir appearing somewhat extraordinary, that at this period there 
should exist a difference of opinion in the Bench of Bishops in 
the construction of the language of our Saviour on the subject of 
Divorce ; and still more extraordinary, that the head of the Church 
should declare an opinion in direct opposition to its doctrine on 
the subject expressed in her Liturgy, in terms admitting of no 
qualification,—the following view of the state of the question 
has resulted from such consideration, as I have been able to give 
to the passages of scripture which relate to it. 

The institution of Marriage was ordained by God onhis crea- 
tion of woman. As it was to lay the foundation of human society, 
its nature was defined by a figure of more forcible impression 
than it was in the power of language to create: it is descriptive 
of an union between two persons, which nothing but the fact of 
the extraction and formation of the substance of the body of the 
woman and of that of the man, could have rendered conceivable ; 
such an union it was a natural impossibility to dissolve ; it was out 
of the power of Eve to cease to be bone of her husband’s bone, or 
flesh of his flesh; and the creator declared his will, that a 
similar union should exist in the marriages of their descendants : 
it is that of two parts of one whole, or one soul in two bodies. 

The following are the passages referred to: 

Gen. i. 26. And God said, let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness : and let them have dominion, &c. 

27. So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him : male and female created he them. 

28. And God blessed them, and God said unto them, be fruit- 
ful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it. 

Gen. ii. 18. And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone, I will make him an help meet for him. 

21. And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
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and he slept: and he took out one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof. 

22. And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from man 
made he a woman, and brought her unto the man. 

23. And Adam said, this is now bone of my bones, and flesh 
of my flesh: she shall be called woman, because she was taken 
out of man. 

24. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh. 

Chap. v. 1. This is the book of the generations of Adam. In 
the day that God created man, in the likeness of God made he him. 

2. Male and female created he them, and blessed them, and 
called their name Adam in the day when they were created. 

The words of the 24th v. of the 2nd chap., viz. Therefore shall 
a man leave his father and his mother, &c. appear at first sight to 
have been a prophetic observation of Adam, or the observation of 
the sacred writer Moses; but our Saviour (as appears hereafter) 
declares them to have been the words of God himself, promulgat- 
ing the law of marriage, and defining its indissoluble obligation. 

Thus construed, they were evidently designed for the govern 
ment of, and addressed to, the unborn posterity of Adam exclu- 
sively, since he, having no father or mother, could not be within 
the pale of them ; as to Adam and Eve they were unnecessary, as 
well as inapplicable, by reason of the natural impossibility/of the dis« 
solution of their union, before noticed ; and that it was the unequi- 
vocal meaning of the law, that the marriages of their descendants 
should be equally indissoluble, could not admit of doubt or ques- 
tion, even if our Saviour had not fixed that interpretation upon them. 

Thus then stood the law of marriage, from the creation to the 
promulgation of the Mosaic law. 

The first notice of marriages among the descendants of Adam, is 
in the 6th ch. of Genesis, where, after noticing that men began to 
multiply on the face of the earth, and that daughters were born 
unto them, it is said, vetse 2nd, That the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and they took them wives of 
all which they chose. 

V. 4. There were Giants in the earth in those days, and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and 
they bare children unto them ; the same became mighty men which 
were of old, men of renown. 

It does not appear that there was any marriage-rite, or ceremony, 
but that the choice and coming together, or coming in, of the men 
to the women, constituted the union, and designated the parties to 
be man and wife. From the 6th and 7th chapters it appears, that 
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Noah and his three sons had wives, and that they had each one 
wife only. 

In how inviolable a light the marriage-union was continued t6 
be held in the days of Abraham appears from the expostulation of 
Pharach with him upon the discovery that Sarah was his wife : 
What is this, that thou hast done untome? Why didst thou 
not tell me that she was thy wife? Why saidst thou, she is my 
sister? sol might have taken her to me to wife: now therefore, 
behold thy wife, take her and go thy way.' 

It appears by the Mosaic history, that Adam while in Paradise 
was subjected to no other law or control from witltout, except the 
restraint from tasting the forbidden fruit. The only other com. 
mand given him and his wife, was that, to increase and multiply 
and replenish the earth, which must be considered in the light of a 
gift, or blessing, and not the injunction of a Deity. In fact there 
was no call for any code of laws, or rule of action, since in that 
stateAdam had no duty to perform, but that of gratitude to his God, 
and love to his other self, his wife. It does not appear that after 
his expulsion from Paradise, any rule of action was prescribed to 
him ; the only law laid upon him was that of the necessity of labor 
for his subsistence. The duty of man to his neighbour was unknown, 
for he had no neighbour; nor does: it appear that after his children 
had come into being, and population had commenced, any code of 
laws was revealed for their Government. ‘The first wicked act 
we read of, viz. the murder of Abel by Cain, was an undefined 
offence: it called down the visitation of the deity, not by the 
punishment of death, but by the stamp of a mark or stigma, which 
should render him odious to his fellow-creatures, and a living 
monument of God’s displeasure. There was noprevious express 
law prohibiting murder, which Cain was guilty of infringing. 
The act itself, being destructive of God’s handy-work, bespoke its 
own wickedness and impiety, as well as the evil nature of the 
passion which gave rise to it. 

Mankind seem to have been left to the guidance of their own 
reason, with which God had endued them. How imperfect a guide 
it proved was evidenced by the result. Man became more fero- 
cious than the beasts of prey. ‘The evil passions eventually so 
gained the ascendant, that the earth became one scene of violence, 
and every species of wickedness, and “every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually,” + till at length they 
became ripe for total destruction, being wholly incorrigible. But 
God saw fit to preserve one family, through whom the earth might 
be repeopled with a less vicious race for the accomplishment of 
his original design. 

From the circumstance of Noah and his sons having wives, 
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{each one only) it is to be inferred that procreation had, till the 
flood, been carried on through marriage. Although there can be 
little doubt that fornication and adultery were among the vices then 
predominant, no mention is made of them. 

It is singular that the first recorded instance of prostitution is 
that in the family of Lot. He made a voluntary offer of his two 
daughters to the Sodomites, as the price of protection of his guests 
from a more hideous attempt; and those daughters afterwards come | 
mitted incest with that very father, who had made the offer of them, 
under the pretext of procuring seed from him, because there were 
no husbands to be found for them: and two idolatrous nations sprung 
from those illicit connections. It is to be conjectured that such 
vicious practices were to be ascribed to their past residence in that 
seat of wickedness, Sodom. This is the first instance of fornication 
expressly recorded, and it is not a little surprising that it should 
happen in the family rescued from the destruction of a city devoted 
for its crimes. 

In the story-of Abimelech the sanctity in which marriage was 
held, is again visible. Although Abram sent away his secondary 
wife Hagar, to appease Sarah, he still considered her to remain his 
wife. It was again apparent in the abhorrence in which theviolation 
of the chastity of Dinah by the son of Hamor was held, and the 
violence of the resentment it excited: but it also appears by the 
answer of Jacob’s sons to his expostulation,' that there were then 
harlots. 

The next offence of this nature recorded, is the sin of Reuben 
in lying with his father’s concubine, for which his tribe was. de- 
gtaded, and the sceptre which would otherwise have belonged to him 
as the first-born, was by his father’s sentence transferred to his 
younger brother, Judah. This is the first act of the nature of 
adultery that is recorded, though perhaps, being committed with a 
concubine only, it did not amount to the crime of adultery ; still, 
however, Jacob calls it a defilement of his bed, and testifies his 
indignation at it, in the punishment by which the memory of it 
was to be perpetuated. 

The next transaction related by Moses, indicative of the 
manners of the time, in reference to marriage and prostitution, is 
the narrative of the trick played by Tamar upon Judah ; it proves 
that there were then common professed harlots by the road-sides; 
that the sons of Jacob, the Patriarchs, were so licentious as to make 
use of them; but on the -other hand that whoredom, even bya 
widow, was held to be such a crime as to be punishable by burning 
to death, and that a father-in-law had the right or power to in- 
flict it:* on its being reported to Judah, that Tamar had played 


1 Gen. xxxiv. 31. 2 Gen. xxxviil. 24, 
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the harlot, and was with child by whoredom, he said, Bring her 
forth, and let her be barnt. 

The first direct notice of the light in which the crime of adul- 
tery was held at that period, was.in the case of the temptation of 
Joseph, in his exclamation, How can I do this great wickedness 
and sin against God ? 

It does not appear whether it was a capital crime, punishable 
by death, by the law of Egypt ; but, that it was the subject of some 
sort of punishment, is clear from Joseph’s commitment to prison on 
the charge of it. 

It is remarkable that the first appearance of the word adultery, 
in the scriptures, is in the decalogue. ‘The use of a single word, 
designating a crime of such a nature, proves beyond all doubt, that 
it was too well known to need any other description or defini- 
tion : it must therefore have been prevalent, and held as a crime of 
deep dye (like murder) for ages, though no notice happens to be 
taken of it in the sacred history. As it does not appear to have 
been specifically and expressly forbidden by any divine law pro- 
mulgated to Adam or Noah, or their immediate descendants, its 
denomination must have arisen from the common consent of man- 
kind, to condemn and punish it as an heinous public crime, as 
well as private injury ; and from that general sense, the habit of 
denoting the crime by a single word, in like manner as murder, 
theft, and other notorious crimes, must have grown into such 
general use, as to be adopted in a law without explanation. 
Accordingly when the law was pronounced from mount Sinai, 
it was fully understood. The crime must have been prevalent, 
to call for a divine law to repress its practice among God’s cho- 
sen people, to whom that law was confined. Other nations were 
left to their own laws and usages respecting it. By other laws 
pronounced by Moses, both parties to the crime of Adultery, 
were to be punished by death.' Even fornication with a maid 
betrothed was also a capital offence in both parties, and so strong- 
ly was the purity of the female sex guarded, that a man having 
commerce with a maiden, was obliged to take her for his wife.* 
Such and so strongly guarded was the marriage-bond and 
bed; and under the law, promulgated to Adam, it continued 
of indissoluble obligation upon all his descendants ; but such 
were the corrupt habits of the nations, with which the Isra- 
elites had grown up, and were afterwards surrounded, that 
husbands made no scruple in putting away their wives for vari- 
ous causes, or under different pretexts, by what was called a bill 
of Divorce. The Jews were so irresistibly addicted to this prac- 
tice, that Moses, from the impracticability of abolishing it altoge- 

‘Lev. xviii. 20; xx.10. *Deut. xxii.28. See also v. 13, 14, &c. with 
what severity the marrriage-bed was guarded. 
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ther, judged it expedient not wholly to disallow it:‘ “When a 
man hath taken a wife, and married her, and it comes to pass, 
that she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath found some 
uncleanness jn jher: then let him write her a bill of divorcement, 
and give it into her hand, and send her out of his house. 
And when she is departed out of his house, she may go and be 
another man’s wife. And if the Jatter husband hate her, and 
write her.a bill of divorcement, and giveth it into her hand, and 
sendeth her out of his house; or if the latter husband die, which 
took her to be his wife; Her former husband, which sent her 
away, may not take her again to be his wife, after that she is defiled ; 
for that is abomination before the Lord.”* 

It appears that, in the time of the prophet Malachi, this privi- 
lege of divorcement had been much abused, by the Jews not only 
putting away their own wives, but marrying idolaters. Against 
this practice the prophet inveighs,* and expresses in sharp terms 
God’s displeasure. He charges them with dealing treacherously 
with the wife of their youth, who was their companion ; and the 
wife of their covenant, to which God himself was witness. And he 
refers to the union of Adam and Eve in the creation, one soul | or 
spirit being given to both, and they together being made or form- 
ed one: adding that the Lord hated putting away, it “ concealed 
violence under a garment,” by which is to be,understood to be 
meant the abuse of the liberty of divorcement, by making it a * 
covet for cruelty—putting away their wives for no just or reasona- 
ble cause, but merely because they were tired of them, and getting 
rid of them to make way for their marrying strangers. 

Such continued to be the state of things, till the appearance 
of Christ. The Law promulgated to or through Adam at the 
creation, declaring the marriage union to be indissoluble, could 
only be varied or dispensed with by the power that ordained its 
consequently, it must retain all its original force, in so far as it has 
not been so varied or dispensed with. The liberty of putting away 
by bill of divorcement, formed part of the particular code of laws 
framed by the Almighty, for the government of his chosen peo- 
ple, the Jews, and them only. By that code, on the one hand, he 
guarded the sanctity of the marriage-bed, by subjecting all the 
parties to any violation of it to capital punishment, and on the 
other hand, he mitigated or compensated for that severity, by 
allowing the liberty of divorce, which was obviously intended to 
relieve the husband in cases where the union was productive of 
incurable unhappiness on either side. -It was also a merciful 


1 See 19th St. Matthew, where our Saviour declares this to have been the 
reason for the law. ? Deut. xxiv. 1, &c. 3 Chap. ii. 13, &c. 
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dispensation in the case of Adultery :' without it, an husband could 
only get rid of anjadulterous wife, by bringing her to capital pu- 
nishment. From‘that necessity he was relieved by the Slterna- 
tive this law allowed him, of putting her away by bill of divorce. 
It was of this alternative Joseph meditated to avail himself, on 
his perceiving the pregnancy of Mary. ‘The Mosaic code 
being of no force or application to any but the Israelites, it fol- 
lows, that neither its penalties or privileges can extend to, or be 
_ availed of, by any other nation; and consequently, the original 
law declaring marriage indissoluble, with the exception of the 
dispensation or privilege of divorce granted to the Jews only, must 
unquestionably have remained in force towards all mankind, till the 
descent of Christ upon earth clothed with almighty power. It 
remains, therefore, to be examined, whether he made any, and 
what, alteration, either of the original law or the municipal law of 
the Jews. 

It is evident that the abuse of the liberty of divorce had con- 
tinued to the time of our Saviour, by the continuance of the habit 
of men putting away their wives under colorable pretexts. 

It appears that different constructions had been put upon the 
law of divorce, by the Jewish Doctors, which had given rise to 
two opposite opinions, each of which had its train of followers. 
The schoal of Shammah taught that a man could not be lawfully 
divorced from his wife, unless he had found her guilty of some 
ection really infamous ; but the school of Hillel, (who was Sham- 
mah’s disciple) taught, on the contrary, that the least reason was 
sufficient to authorise a man to put away his wife ; such as, if she 
did not dress his meat well, or if he saw any woman he liked bet- 
ter. He translated his text thus: ‘If he hath found any thing in 
her, or an uncleanness.” Akiba, another famous Rabbi, was 
still more indulgent than Hillel; he affirmed, it was sufficient 
cause for a man to put away his wife, \f she were not agreeable 
to her husband. He explained his text thus: ‘If she find no 
favor in his eyes,” this was the first reason; the second was, ‘If 
he find any uncleanness in her.” Josephus and Philo show that 
in their time the Jews believed divorce to be lawful upon trivial 
causes, and the Hebrews at this day hold the same doctrine. Leo 
ef Modena says, that although a woman were to give her hus- 
band no occasion of complaint, he may put her away, if he-be 
ever so little displeased at her. 

The natural construction of the terms of the law seems to 
differ from all these interpretations. The words « When a man 


* When the above was written, it was taken for granted, thatadultery was 
the ground of divorce ; the subsequent observations, and addenda, appear to 
wafrant a cohtfary conclusidn. 
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hath taken a wife and married her, and it come to pass that shé 
find no favor in his eyes, because he hath found some uncleanness 
in her,” appear to point and apply to the case of a man discover- 
ing some disease or infirmity (such as by the Levitical law was held 
to be unclean) in his wife, upon their coming together, which had 
been concealed from him; in consequence whereof, instead of 
finding that favor in his eyes in which she stood when he was 
induced to marry her, she became an object of disgust and 
hatred to him; and this, added to his having been imposed upon 
by the concealment, was ground to consider the matriage- 
contract itself vitiated.: It might, therefore, not be incon- 
sistent with strict justice, to relieve the husband if such a case 
from his obligation, and the life of misery it must entail upon 
him. But the relief must be limited in point of time, as well as jus- 
tified by fact. The words, « When aman hath taken a wife, and 
married her, and it come to pass, that she find no favor in his eyes, 
because he hath found some uncleanness in her,” plainly attribute 
the loss of favor to the having found some uncleanness in her. 
The time of the discovery must be after the marriage ; it is, there- 
fore, exclusive of’the case of an espoused wife, although she 4vas 
punishable: by death for Adultery. ‘The word find evidently 
means a personal djscovery, such as the husband would make”in 
the marriage-bed, and it would follow, that the puttin: away of 
the wife would be the immediate consequence of such discovery ; 
to grant that liberty appears to have been the object of the law, 
and itis open to inference, that the provision for relief was to be 
availed of, at that season only; the word when points to it. It is 
as much as to say: if upon consummation of the marriage, the 
husband find some uncleanness (i. e. disease) in his wife,’ of which 
he was before unaware, which renders her an object ‘of disgust, 
instead of favor to him, then let him write her a bill, &c. "The 
word then equally pointing to the time of the discovery, as well as 
to the fact, not only strengthens the interpretation suggested, but 
is‘confirmatory of the conjecture, that the relief was intended to be 
limited to the season, as weil as to the matter or circumstance, of 
the discovery. (See note or addenda, fo: 27. the paraltel pasSage, 
noticed in which, had not been observed, when'this remark was 
written.) It is trne'that the word wncleanness is used in’ scrip- 
ture in a. metaphotical, as well ‘as a literal sense, ‘tratisfevring 
the idea of impurity from the body to the mind; ‘and’ it isin 
one. passage,’ ‘expressly used to signify adultery,’ and in “ont 
passage ouly.~ Still; however, the ‘Yanguage’ of ‘the Mw ‘might 
admit of an interpretation, founded on that signification of the 
word; and. the construction would then be, that the right of 
the'husband to put away his wife, would arise upon ‘his’ disco. 


* 5th Numb. 19. 
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very of her having been guilty of the crime of adultery. 

The grounds in the one case and the other, are very different ; 
in the first, the wrong lies in the concealment, which invalidates 
the contract ; in the other, the crime is the breach or violation of the 
good faith of it,and the marriage vow. In the former case, the 
wife might be merely passive, the concealment being that of her 
father or her friends, who had the disposal of her, and the cause 
of divorce was her misfortune ; in the latter, it was her fault or 
voluntary act of wickedness. 

It wasin this state of conflict of opinions, afd misuse of the 
law, that our Saviour made his appearance as an heavenly, or in- 
spired commentator upon the law; and his declaration differing from 
them all, overruled them, and set the law clear of all future doubt 

or question, by limiting its permission of divorce, to the single case 
of whatever was meant by the term fornication. 

In his sermon on the mount, he first adverts to it. He then 
thus expresses himself: ‘It hath been said by them of old time, 
whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing 
of Divorcement.”! 

It may be inferred that, by the expression ‘it hath been said 
by: them of old time,” he was not referring to the law, but to the 
traditions of the Rabbins, which disfigured and misrepresented it. 
He goes on, ‘ but I say unto you, that whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery ; and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, com- 
mitteth adultery.” 

It seems, that doubts have been raised on the meaning of the 
word fornication, some extending it to idolatry, or other great 
crimes; andthe circumstance of the use of the word adultery, as 
well in this passage, as in the 19th chap. as the crime of the hus- 
band marrying another, or the person marrying the divorced wife, 
and the word fornication being in both passages made use of as 
applied to the wife, does give color to the supposition, that they 
were used to signify distinct species of crimes. ~ As fornication in 
its confined or literal sense, when committed by a married woman, 
means an act of adultery, and nothing else ; so, if it is made use of 
as applied to her, as descriptive of some crime, distinct from that 
of adultery, spoken of in the same sentence, it affords the infe- 
rence, that it excluded the latter crime, and was intended to des- 
cribe a crime or crimes of some other species, of which it was 
used as a figurative denomination; and it may thus.correspond 
with the term* uncleanness, in the law, each being used in a figu- 


* Matth: v. $1, 32. 
® The word uncleanness, or unclean, is in our translation substituted for 
different words in the original ; it is also used to describe an involuntery 
pollution ; and it may mean an issue of blood, such as that mentioned in 
Luke c. viii. v. 43, 44. or 15th. Levit. 
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rative sense. The word used in Deuteronomy, and transfated 
“ uncleanness,” literally signifies “ matter of nakedness ;” in the Sep- 
tuagint ary hwov meaypa, an indecent thing or work. But whatever 
was the latitude of the signification of the word fornication, it must 
have been descriptive of some heinous crime or crimes, or some 
incurable cause of unhappiness, and must have been well under- 
stood by those to whom the declaration was addressed, and the 
limits of the law were distinctly defined. By it, all minor causes of 
divorce, theretofore in practice, were excluded and put an end to. 

It is clear that, as well on this occasion as on the subsequent 
one related in the 19th of St. Matthew, our Saviour was expound- 
ing the true meaning of the law of Moses. This is manifest from 
his previous declaration in his sermon, viz. ‘ Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the Prophets; I come not to 
destroy, but to fulfil: for verily, I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass away, one jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled.” 

In the 19th of St. Matthew, He is expressly called upon by 
the Pharisees to interpret the law. 

There are strong reasons for thinking, that the term fornica- 
tion in these discourses was used to signify some other offence, 
or cause of dissolution of the marriage-contract, than that of 
adultery. 

Ist. Because it is impossible to suppose that a husband would 
be allowed to fix on his wife, without trial, or evidence, the cha- 
racter of an adultress, rendering her an object of capital punish- 
ment, and necessarily an outcast from Society. 

2nd. Because it is equally impossible to believe, that the law 
would allow, or sanction, the marriage of such a woman to any 
other man. ‘ 

$rd. Because her life being forfeited by the adultery, the bond 
of marriage must be held to be broken, and, therefore, it would 
be an inconsistency for the husband to give her a bill of divorce- 
ment, which authorised her to become the wife of another man, 
and his taking her in marriage. The words of the law are, “ and 
when she is departed out of his house, she may go and be another 
man’s wife.” The bill of divorcement was neither more or less, 
than a deed of absolution from the first marriage, and qualification 
to enter into a second; it fixed no stigma of such a nature as to 
be a bar to a second marriage. The very terms of the law 
import the contrary; they suppose. the cause of dislike to the first 
husband, might not be such to a second. 

Dr. Wells, in his paraphrase, thus expresses the meaning of 
the passage: Whena man has taken a wife, and married her, 


* Matth. v. 17. 
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and it comes to pass that she finds no favor in his eyes, or he dislikes 
her, because he has found some uncleanness in her, i. e. some- 
what that is odious to him, though it may vot be to another ; then 
it shall not be in his power to turn her out of doors, without any 
more ado, but let him write her a bill of divorcement: (i. e. an 
instrument or writing, whereby he makes known to her, and all 
others, that for some weighty reasons to himself he puts her away, 
as being no longer his wife,) and give it into her hand, and so send 
her out of his house; having furnished her with what was fitting 
and requisite. 

This mterpretation places the law in the light of a protection, 
instead of a condemnation, of the wife; and gives the bill of 
divorcement the character of a letter recommendatory, instead of 
a stigma; and the condition of providing the wife with all neces- 
aries, which seems to have been the practice and a requisite 
condition, or obhgation on the part of the husband, corresponds 
with that view of its meaning. The circumstance of the prohibi- 
tion of her re-marriage with her first husband, in case of her divorce 
from her second, or his death, because as to the first she was defi- 
led, negatives the supposition, that adultery was the ground of 
the first divorce; for it is a-necessary implication, that at the time 
of her first divorce, and that of her second marriage, she was 
not a defiled woman, which could not possibly be intended if 
adultery was the ground of her first divorce. ‘The intended 
putting away of Mary by Joseph privily, was for the preservation 
of her character, which could not have been done if adultery was 
held to be the sole cause of divorce. From all these considerations 
it seems to be clear, that dislike from some personal cause, and 
not adultery, was the ground, on which the law required the bill of 
divorcement; and that it was rather a condition of restraint imposed 
on the husband, than the grant of a privilege to him :_ it restrained 
him from putting her away on other terms, as probably they had 
deen in the habit of doing. 

If such is the true construction of the law, it is not allowable 
to suppose our Saviour’s exposition to be wholly inconsistent 
with it, which it must be, if adultery was interpreted by him to be 
the ground, and only ground, of divorce. The word fornication 
must therefore necessarily have another meaning, and a meaning 
consonant to the language of the law, viz. what in Hebrew was 
meant by)‘ the matter of nakedness,” or in Greek by aoxyp- 
mpuyud, OT ‘Pucice 

“It does not appear that. the word Mogveia is elsewhere used to 
signify what is meant by the last above word, i. e. an involuntary 
indecency, or pollution: but the sense in the other place seems to 
be to denote a voluntary crime, such as whoredom, lascivious- 


ness, and, figuratively, idolatry, by the daughters of Israel ; and 
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unless the interpretation can be so extended, it seems impossible to 
reconcile the law, and our Lord’s interpretation of it. Nor can 
the propriety of the term fornication be maintained in the lat- 
ter, if it meant adultery, since it is descriptive of a distinct crime, 
viz. the sexual commerce between unmarried persons ; a crime of a 
very different dye from that of adultery; the latter was accordingly 
a capital offence; the other, not so. (See further observations as to 
this in the note at the end, p. 15.) But whatever may be the 
true construction of our Lord’s exposition, it was a commentary on 
the law of Moses, and not the promulgation of a new law; that 
law was ge om | on the children of Israel, and on them only, its 
exposition therefore could not extend it further. Our Lord was 
addressing the Jews, and not the Heathen world, to whom he 
had not then opened his commission. His exposition, in the 19th 
of St. Matthew, leaves no doubt that he did not mean to extend 
the law, or practice of divorce, but to restrain it within the original 
lenity of the law; nay, he expresses his disapprobation of it asa 
deviation from the original law of God pronounced on the creation; 
and apologises for it, as being a dispensation allowed on account 
of the hardness of the hearts, or perverseness and obstinacy 
of the temper of the Jews, and as a prevention of greater proba- 
ble evils; such as murder, if the practice of the putting away their 
wives were suddenly put a stop to. 

If then the law was not binding on any but the Jews, what pos- 
sible ground can there be for extending it to the Christian world ? 
Can it be believed that our Lord would abrogate, or exempt them 
from, the original law of God, then remaining as to them in full 
force? To suppose this to have been his intent, would be to admit 
the possibility of an inconsistency in his conduct; for such it must 
undeniably have been, wholly to repeal God's original law (which 
the universal allowance of divorce would amount to) emanating 
from perfect wisdom, and granting that dispensation to the Hea- 
then world without a reason, which was granted to the Jews 
for a particular reason of necessity, or policy applicable ‘to them 
alone. 

If, therefore, these observations are not fraught with error, the 
undeniable conclusion must be, that Divorce, even for adultery, 
has not the warrant of scripture; but that marriage, as a spiritual 
vow and contract, is indissoluble. 

The language of St. Paul,'. is an indisputable confirmation 
of the above conclusion; he says, *“ And unto the married 
I command, yet not I, but the Lord, let not the wife 
depart from her husband: but and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband : and let not the -hus- 
band put away his wife.” 


' 4 Cor. vii. 20,,11. 
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It is to be observed, that our Saviour’s discourses were addressed 
to the Jews living under the law; St. Paul’s epistle was addressed 
to the Corinthians, a Gentile nation, not under the law; this 
will account for the difference of the doctrine of each from that 
of the other, and explain why the excepted case was allowed 
by our Lord, and why St. Paul, who states himself to be speak- 
ing the command of God himself, absolutely and without any 
exception or qualification, prohibits the husband from putting 
away his wife; this is repeated in the $9th verse: “ The wife is 
bound by the law, as long as her husband liveth, but if her hus- 
band be dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom she will.” 
When St. Paul treats of the case of marriages of Christians with 
infidels, he expressly declares, that, in An conduct he recom- 
mends, he speaks not by divine authority, but from his gwn judg- 
ment only.’ He advises them not to leave their husbands, or 
wives, so long as the latter would live with them; but if the 
would depart, they were to be allowed so todo, for in suc 
cases a brother, or sister, (i. e. Christians) were not under 
bondage. 

It appears that the question, whether the marriage-bond was dis- 
solyed by adultery, and a divorce for that cause capacitated the par- 
ties to marry again? was the subject of a variety of opinions in the 
earlier Christian ages. Origen says, that in his time some Bishops 
gave permission to the parties to marry again, who were under 
their government. It was the subject of discussion in several 
councils, but the Latin Church always taught that the bond of 
marriage subsists notwithstanding the most legal divorce, and the 
council of Trent pronounced an anathema against all who should 
say the Church erred in teaching that doctrine; our church has 
continued to hold it, as is evident, not only from the ceremonial of 
matriage in the liturgy, but the law and practice of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, which grant no further relief in cases of adultery, than 
a separation @ mensa et thoro; and adjudge it a vinculo matrimo- 
nii, only for canonical causes of impediment, such as consanguinity, 
&c. pre-existent to the marriage, and considered to vitiate or invali- 
date it ab initio; and the common law holds the marriage-bond to 
be indissoluble, and nothing short of the power of Parliament can 
release the parties from its obligation as a civil contract; as a spi- 
ritual one, it is out of the reach of human power. 


1 4Cor. vii. 12, 18, 15. 
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On the subject of divorce, in his sermon on the mount, our 
Saviour expresses himself in the following terms, viz. 

«‘ It has been said, whosoever shall put away his wife, let him 
give her a bill of divorcement.” 

As these are not the words of the law of Deuteronomy, it is 
manifest that our Lord refers to the then prevailing construction 
of the law, and practice upon it, which allowed an unlimited 
power of putting away a wife, only giving hera bill of diyorcement. 

In the doctrine our Lord lays down, he corrects the error by 
stating, that there was but one allowable cause under the law, of 
putting away a wife, viz. that which he denominates fornication, 
which must be understood to be synonimous with the word 
translated uncleanness, used in Deuteronomy, i. e. both words 
must have been intended to be descriptive of the same offence, or 
cause of putting away. 

«¢ But I say unto you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adulte- 
ry: and whosoever shall marry her that is so divorced committeth 
adultery.” 

It is clear that the term fornication signified something else than, 


and quite distinct from, adultery ; if it meant that crime, why should 
not the latter word have been made use of ? That it was not acci- 
dentally or aang ay: d used, is evident from the similar 


distinct application of it in the 19th chapter. 

As the putting away for any other cause than fornication caused 
the woman to commit adultery, it is a necessary inference that if 
put away for that cause, she would not by a second marriage com- 
mit adultery. But if fornication meant adultery, she had already 
committed that crime, which on that construction becomes a title 
to a privilege or exemption, instead of a subject of punishment. 
The guilty woman put away could marry a second husband; the 
innocent woman put away could not, without subjecting herself 
to capital punishment for adultery. Is it possible to support such 
a construction? What then was the meaning of the term fornica- 
tion, in the sense in which it was then used ? 

Some light may be possibly drawn from the comparative view 
of the following passage in the 22nd of Deuteronomy, 13th and 
following verses, with the law in the 24th chapter : 

‘¢ If any man take a wife, and go in unto her, and hate her, and 
give occasion of speech against her, and bring up an evil name 
upon her, and say, I took the woman, and when I came to her I 
found her not a maid” = 
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On referring to the 24th chap. it will appear, that there is 
such a correspondence in the terms, in which the case put in each 
of the passages is described, as almost to induce a necessary sup- 
position, that both refer to circumstances of a similar nature, 
The words in the 24th Deut. are, 

ss When a manhath taken a wife, and married her, and it come 
to pass, that she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath 
found some uncleanness in her, then let him write her a bill, &c.” 

Do not the words, when a man hath taken a wife and married 
her,” exactly tally with the words, «If any man take a wife, 
and goin unto her?” the latter expression implying marriage 
by consummation, and the former implying consummation by 
marriage. 

Do not again the words, * and it conie to pass, that she find 
no favor in his eyes,” in the one passage, equally tally with the 
words, * and hateher,” in the other? 

Again, in the alleged cause of dislike, there is the same resem- 
blance or coincidence ; the variance consisting in the specification, 
in the one case, of what is comprehended in or denoted by a single 
term in the other. 

In the 19th, the allegation of the husband 1s,*¢ J took the woman, 
and when I came to her I found her not a maid.” In the 24th, 
the words are; ¢ because he hath found some uncleanness in her.” 

The not being found a maid, necessarily implies uncleanness, or 
impurity. It appears by the margin of the bible, that the word 
translated into * uncleanness,” literally signifies ** matter of naked- 
ness,” it may therefore be matcrial to examine whether that expression, 
and the word uncleanness, are convertible terms, i. e. that each of 
them conveys neither more or less, than the exact sense of the other. 
Tt is cbvious, that the expression, ** matter of nakedness,” is figura- 
tive; and the sense or meaning of it can only be fixed by that in 
which it is elsewhere used -in the Pentateuch; any ulterior use of 
it would rather tend to mislead, than assist in ascertaining its true 
construction. 

A perusal of the 18th and 20th chapters of Leviticus, will 
enable us to fix the sense of it almost beyond all doubt. 

In both chapters it is used to signify, carnal intercourse between 
a man and woman, whether lawful, or unlawful, as it constitut- 
ed martiage, (of which it does not appear that there was then any 
ceremonial, and of which it is at this day a constituent part.) It is 
throughout the 18th chap. put for marriage, in the several de- 
grees of kindred and cases in which it is prohibited: the word 
marriage is not once mentioned, although there can be no doubt 
but it was that’ which was meant to be prohibited. That the 
meaning of the expression was distinct, from that of the word 
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cleanness, is made‘clear by the 18th verse: Also thou shalt not 
approach a woman to uncover her nakedness, as long as she is put 
apart for her uncleanness.”’ In the 20th ch. the words are used in the 
same sense, in the denunciation of the punishments for the parti- 
cular offences there specificd. It is observable that in the 20th 
chapt. the word adultery is only made use of in the case of its com- 
mission with a neighbour's wife : the other expression is applied to 
the same offence with any relation. 

The term uncleanness is general, the “ matter of nakedness” is 
special, it is one species of uncleanness. Adultery is again a 
sub-denomination, or one species of the matter of nakedness. For- 
nication, by whick is understood carnal knowledge of an unmar- 
ried person, is another, ‘Thus it is apparent, that the term un- 
cleanness, and the expression “ matter of nakedness,” are not co- 
extensive, but of very different extent in signification: every matter of 
nakedness, it is true, is an uncleanness, but every act of unclean- 
ness is not necessarily a ** matter of nakedness.” Uncleanness 
comprehends every species of impurity, in body and mind, and it 
has a peculiar signification, in the old ‘Testament, in the denomina- 
tions of clean and unciean, pronounced by the Law as to persons, 
diseases, actions, things, and animals. 

Taking then the original expression in the Hebrew in its true in- 
terpretation, its sense in the passage in the 24th ef Deut. must be 
confined to the conveyance of the idea of ‘ carnal intercourse,” 
and, not extended to other species of uncleanness, such as leprosy, 
an issue of blood, &c. as cnumerated in the law. This being granted, it 
only remains to be considered, whether that which the husband 
found fell under the description of fornication, from having taken 
place before the marriage, or adultery, from having taken place 
subsequently to the marriage. 

As to this, it is material to observe, that there is a striking simi- 
litude between the two passages in Deuteronomy in relation to the 
point of time of the discovery in each case, as well as in the cir- 
cumstance, that each treats of it as a personal discovery by the 
husband upon the coming in to his wife. 

In the urst case the husband alleges that, when he came to her, 
he found her not a maid. 

In the other, «* because he hath found some uncleanness in her,” 
and the point of time is equally mentioned. The words are, “ when 
aman taketh a wife and marries her, and it comes to pass that she 
find, &c. because he hath found some uncleanness in her, then let 
him write a bill, &c.” 

These words, when and then, in both cases fix the time of the 
discovery, as well as the nature of it, and the consequential steps di- 
rected to be pursued, 
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By the law in the 22d chap., the giving out in speech by the 
husband, gives right to the parents of the wife to pursue the course 
directed, by which she is to be cleared and the husband punished, 
if she was calumniated ; or she was to be punished with death, if 
guilty, by that of the 24th. The discovery itself was the time 
which called for and justified the putting away." by 

It is possible that the law of the 24th, was designed as a relief 
to the husband in the case put in the 22d, enabling him to avoid 
the necessity of bringing his wife to trial and capital punishment at 
the peril of subjecting himself to punishment, if he should fail in 
his evidence. 

It is obvious, that it might be wholly out of the power of the 
husband to obtain proof of the fact of the wife’s previous guilt 
of fornication, though he should Have no reason to doubt it; and on 
the other hand, the want of that proof which her parents were di- 
rected to produce might not in all cases be conclusive evidence of the 
wife’s guilt. It was therefore a merciful provision to prevent ex- 
treme injustice, as well as unhappiness, that the husband should have 
the option of a milder course, although it might in some cases be 
abused to the prejudice of the wife, viz. that prescribed by the 24th 
chap., by which law the husband did not appear to be required to 
resort to any judicial tribunal, or to give any evidence, but was 
bound or entitled to give a bill of divorcement, and to put his wife 
away without assigning any cause on the face of the instrument; 
leaving the sufficiency as well as the nature of the cause to his own 
conscience. 

It was the wide door thus opened which gave scope to the 
abuses which had been in practice, and to the different opinions 
which had arisen on the true cohstruction of the law before notic- 
ed. As the terms of the law left the husband to be governed by 
his conscience in availing himself of it, our Lord addresses himself 
to the consciences of his auditors in his discoursés upon it. In the 
5th of St. Matthew, he does not appear to question the right of 
the husband to put away his wife, so far as respects any legal pro- 
hibition of it ; he does not even say that the act of putting away 
was in itselfa sin; but hepoints out totheir consciences the probable 
consequences hazarded by it, in the temptation to which the wife 
would be exposed to commit adultery, by a second marriage, the 


? The point of time is again marked by the words, “ and it come to pass 
that she find no favor in his eyes,” which imply that she had never done 
so in the character of a wife; it is saying, upon coming to the knowledge 
of her as such, he disliked her. This excludes the possibility of adultery as 
the cause. The word find being in the present tense, allows no interval since 
the marriage for having gained or lost favor, antecedent to that, at which 
his dislike commences. 
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drawing in the second husband to the commission of the same 
offence, anid the commission of it by the husband himself in marry- 
ing another, 

To guard against such consequences of a divorce not warranted 
by the strict letter of the law, our Lord declares that the only 
case in which the putting away, and bill of Divorcement, would 
authorise the parties to contract other marriages without com- 
mitting adultery, was that of fornication, and in this declaration 
he must be understood to be expounding the true meaning of 
the law. 

If then the term uncleanness, i. e. matter of nakedness, and forni- 
cation, mean the same thing ; and if, in the law, the former did not 
denote adultery, neither can it be construed to be denoted by the 
term fornication by the latter: and_so, vice versa, if it meant 
something distinct from adultery in the passages in St. Matthew, 
so must the term uncleanness mean something else in Deutero- 
nomy. 

If the construction we have put upon 'the term uncleanness 
in Deuteronomy is well founded, all the passages are reconcilable 
toeach other, which they do not appear to be on any other sup- 
position. The term fornication is strictly and exclusively applicable 
to the case of the wife having had commerce with a man, while 
she was single, and therefore its application to the married woman . 
must be the charging her with what she had done before marriage. 
The injury to her husband was that described in the 22d of Deut., 
and it was such as would necessarily excite his hatred. In impo- 
sing herself on him as a virgin, it was a fraud on the marriage con- 
tract, and might therefore justly be considered to invalidate it ab 
initio; andit must be for that reason, that under a bill of di- 
vorcement given for that .cause a subsequent marriage by either 
of the parties would not be adultery. 

The language of 24th Deut. excludes the idea or possibility of 
adultery. The discovery being manifestly intended to be, that 
which took place upon the marriage or coming together," there was 
no intervention of time for the possibility of the commission of 
adultery with another man. 

There is some obscurity in the case of Joseph and Mary, which it 
is not easy to clear up. It certainly did not come within the letter 
of the law, because, by that, the marriage must precede the divorce, 
whereas Joseph and Mary were only espoused when he made the 
discovery. At the same time laying that objection out of the case, 
the matter discovered, as it appeared to Joseph till the revelation by 


1 This construction is confirmed by the language of the 13. and 14. verses 
of the 21st. Deut.: “ And after that thou shalt go in unto her, and be her husband, 
and she shall be thy wife, and it shall be that thou have no delight in her, 
then thou shaltlet her go, &c.” 
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the Angel, was, that which our Lord declares to be the only al: 
lowable ground of divorce and legitimate subsequent marriage, 
viz. fornication, which to all human appearance must have 
taken place before the espousal, though not discovered till after it 
had taken place. ‘This, therefore, as far as it goes, is a distinct 
and undeniable confirmation of the construction we have been 
considering. 

‘The case may admit of this explanation. It does not appear that 
there was any restraint upon the liberty of the husband, to put 
his wife away ; the restraint was upon the dissolution of the mar- 
Tlage so as to capacitate the parties to marry again, without in- 
curring the guilt of adultery, which our Saviour declares could 
only take place when the divorce was granted on the cause of for- 
nication. 

By the term putting away privily, under the circumstances 
in which Joseph considered himself to stand, when he contemplated 
that step, it was not a divorce, which required the presence of ten 
witnesses, besides two others to the signature of the . bill of divorce, 
and, therefore, was a measure of great publicity, but a private and 
silent separation, so that the marriage itself should not take place, 
and the conduct of Mary should not be divulged. In this deter- 
mination Joseph, as a just and merciful man, would have been 
warranted, had the case been such as he supposed. Jn foro con- 
scientia he would have a right to consider the contract of espousal 
annulled, for the fraud and imposition practised on him ; as that of 
marriage would have been if it had taken place; and that he was en- 
titled equally to put her away under the then circumstances without 
a divorce, as he would have been if married, by bill of divorcement. 
It was in his power to have exposed her to shame by divulging 
her conduct, or bringing her to trial and punishment. ‘he private 
separation was probably meditated to be arranged with Mary's 
relations who had the care of her, for the preservation of her 
character. 

An able commentator, Dr. Whitby, interprets the word fornica- 
tion in the manner above intimated, ‘ although (he says) all the 
commentators he has met with, by’ fornication, do understand 
adultery 1” The passage is to be found in his annotations on the 
5th of St Matth. v. 9. 

He considers that Christ’s doctrine restored marriage to its 
original institution, and that the transgressing woman was to 
be dismissed, because sue had become oxe flesh with the man, 
with whom. she had carnal intercourse before her marriage 
with another, and therefore she could not become so with the 


man she so married, and the marriage was on that account void’ 


ab initio. 
The interpretation still leaves adifliculty, which cannot distinctly 
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be seen through: if the woman was the wife of the man whom she 
first knew, does it not follow, that she committed adultery in 
marrying the husband ? If so, although the husband would be jus- 
tified in putting her away, could it be the meaning of the law or 
its sacred interpreter, that her crime should become the ground of 
a privilege to marry another? A privilege she had not at the time 
of her first marriage. Would not a second marriage be equally 
adulterous, equally a violation of the original law of marriage as 
the first, unless indeed it should be with the man she first knew? 
but the terms of the law or the declaration of our Lord do not 
thus confine her. It is not easy to reconcile such inconsistencies 
with the perfect purity and wisdom of our Lord’s doctrines, and 
itis therefore fair to conjecture that we still are wide of the true 
construction. 

‘Lhe word in Deuteronomy, acyyuor, comprehends every species 
of impurity, as the use of the word drxnwortvns in the 23d Deut. 
vy. 14. proves. . 

If the word zogvela should admit of the same extension, and in 
both the law and the exposition, the two words shall be construed to 
signify some involuntary species of impurity, and consequent cause 
of disgust and hatred, undiscovered by the husband till the coming 
together, (such as an issue of blood, or other offensive disease, im- 
perfection, or imbecility of body, or cause of barrenness, &c.) 
they would harmonise, and be reconcilable to justice, as well as 
each other, 

If the cause of hatred should be such as to justify the putting 
away, the bill of divorce was a condition interposed in the woman’s 
favor, in order to restore her, as far as possible, to the condition, 
from which she was taken by the marriage; she was therefore to 
be put in possession of her goods, as well as to be freed from any 
impediment the vacated marriage would have raised toa second 
marriage. The allowance of putting away must have been 
founded on the idea, that the marriage was vitiated ab initio by 
the concealment of the impurity or defect; and therefore consis- 
tently with the original law of marriage, the woman was free to 
marry, having never pecome one flesh with the husband. It may 
be also taken for granted, that the cause of offence prevented the 
consummation, and on that account the marriage was incomplete— 
in other words, no marriage at all. The only inquiry, therefore, 
remaining to be pursued is, whether wopyzia will admit of the pro- 
posed extension ? 

It is not difficult to discover that in the parallel passages in St. 
Mark and St. Luke, the declaration that. «* he that puts away his 
wife and marries another commits adultery,” is unqualified by the 
exception of the cause of fornication. 

It is observable that in the discourses in the 10th of St. Mark, 
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there are two other material differences from those in St Matthew. 
In the 19th of St Matthew the Pharisees quote Moses, in reply to 
that passage from Genesis referred to by Christ. In the 10th of 
St Mark, our Lord, in answer to their tempting question whe- 
ther it is lawful fora man to put away his wife? asks the Pha. 
risees, what did Moses command you?” They answer, ‘ Moses 
suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and send her away.” 
Christ rejoins ‘¢ for the hardness of your hearts he wrote you that 
precept, but from the beginning of the creation God made 
them male and female, &c;’’ quoting the passage from Gene- 
sis nearly inthe same terms and with the same prohibition from 
putting asunder as in St. Matthew. ‘The other difference is, 
that in St. Matt. the words ‘whosoever shall put away 
his wife,” &c. appear to be part of the discourse addressed to 
the Pharisees: but in St. Mark, the words ‘ whosoever 
shall put away his wife,” &c. are addressed to his Disciples in 
the Aouse, after the Pharisees had left him, and in answer to their 
further inquiry upon the subject. In St. Luke the preliminary and 
subsequent parts of the discourse in St. Matth. and Mark are omit- 
ted, and the declaration against the putting away and marrying 
another stands insulated, as well as unqualified. It appears to 
have been addressed to the Pharisees, as well as to the disciples. 
It is difficult to account for the omission of the exception in 
the two latter Evangelists. It istoo important to attribute the 
omission to inadvertence of transcribers ; and it is not Jess impro- 
bable that the introduction of the exception in the passages in 
St. Matth. should have been interpolations. ‘There appears to 
be little ground for assent to Dr. Whitby’s opinion, that our Lord 
restored marriage to its original institution as to the Jews; which 
would have been neither more or less than a repeal of the law of 
Moses, which, in the same discourse, he declares he came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil, and not a jot or tittle of which should be 
altered, till all should be fulfilled. The evident intent was to 
restrict the construction of the law to its true meaning and limit, 
while he pointed out to their consciences, the perilous conse- 
quences to which the practice of putting away their wives ex- 
posed them. Dr. Whitby says, ‘Christ prescribes a mew law 
which had not before obtained among the Jews, divorce being per- 
mitted to them for other causes than adultery or fornication,” which 
he thinks to be excluded ; but his reasons do not appear to be sa- 
tisfactory. The new law (if such it were) must in its operation 
be a partial repeal or alteration of the old, if the latter did not 
exclude fornication; and a total one, if it did; how could that be, 
in the teeth of the preceding declaration against any alteration 
of the law? 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


POETICAL CHARACTER OF POPE, 


&e. &e. 


1 


Tx entering upon the remaining part of my vindication, the de- 
fence of Poetical Criticism, I am conscious that, as far as this 
point is concerned, I need not, nor should I, have made any reply, 
The criticism, except where the critic “ unblushingly” asserted, I 
thought Pope “no great poet,” only called in question my taste 
in poetry. 

My principles of judging the relative characteristics of diffe- 
rent species of poetry, are laid down, in the Estimate of Pope’s 
Poetical Character, and in the Letter to Mr. Campbell; nor 
should I have thought it incumbent on me to have said one 
word in reply, to the nonsense of “ in-door nature,” or the ab- 
surdity of a critic pretending ignorance of the commonest terms of 
criticism, had not that “ malus animus” appeared in the article, 
which, whilst it professedly acquitted me of dishonorable motives, 
in reality,” treated me as if 1 had been actuated by the basest. 

It was on this account, and on this only, that I felt it my 
duty to. appeal to all fair and liberal minds; at the same 
time, having entered on the subject, I thought I might be justified, 
in exposing r the futility of the remarks, w hich the same article fur- 
nishes, against what the author is pleased to call my “ Tueory, 
by advancing some further arguments in support of it, ifa THEORY 
it be, and showing the fallacy of his own arguments. 

I shall here make one general observation ; that, IF ANY CIR- 
CUMSTANCE MORE THAN ANOTHER, COULD WEIGH W!TH 
ME IN CONFIRMING THE CONVICTION, that what I said of 
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the moral part of Pope’s character, was (generally speaking,) true; 
and that the principles of poetical criticism, which I had laid down, 
were “invariable” and invulnerable, it would be THE FACT, that 
the opponent of my statements and principles, is obliged scan- 
dalously to exaggerate, in the first instance, and wilfully to con- 
fuse the plainest reasonings m the other. Before 1 proceed | 
shall take this opportunity of saying a few words concerning the cir- 
cumstance of my having, in the last number of the PAMPHLETEER, 
attributed the criticism in the Quarterly Review to Mr. Gilchrist, 
and in noticing the attack he bas published, in consequence of an 
anonymous pamphlet, which appeared soon after the criticism in 
the Quarterly. 

As the greatest personal abuse is heaped upon me, in the peculiar 
slang of this gentleman, it will be necessary to go back to some cir- 
cumstances materially connected with this discussion. 

I shall not enter into a particular examination of the pamphlet, 
which, by a mis-nomer, is called “ GiLcHRist’s ANSWER TO 
Bow ves,” when it should have been called “Gitcurist’s ABUSE 
or Bow ces ;”—but as he derides my peculiar “sensitiveness to cri- 
ticism ;” before | show how destitute of truth is this representa- 
tion, I will here explicitly declare the only grounds upon which I 
have thought it at all necessary to reply to any criticism, and the only 
grounds upon which | think any writer has a right to reply to pub- 
lic criticisms, on public works, ‘The grounds, then, are these, 
and by these [ am willing to abide the decision of the literary 
world, whether [ am not justified in replying to the criticism in the 
Quarterly Review. 

An author is justified in appealing to every UPRIGHT AND 
HONORABLE MIND in the kingdom when his sentiments are 
artfully misrepresented, when base motives are assigned, and when 
exaggerations are deliberately udvanced, the tendency of which 
must be to excite injurious impressions of his honorable conduct 
or moral character. 

These are the grounds on which I thought it necessary to reply 
to the article in question, and I shall vow plainly set before the 
literary public, all the circumstances that have led to my name 
and Mr. Gilchrist’s being brought together on this occasion; and 
what [ have to say on this point, 1 would particularly address to 
the consideration of those most respectable characters, who have 
the direction and management of the Periodical Critical Press. 

1 concluded my observations in the last Pamphleteer, with feel- 
ings mot unkind towards Mr. Gilchrist, or to the author of the 
Review of Spence, be he whom he might. I was in hopes, as [ 
have been always ready to admit any errors I might have been 
led into, or prejudices I might have entertained, that even Mr. 
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Gilchrist might be disposed to a more amicable mode of discus- 
sing what | bad advanced im regard to Pope’s moral character. 

But | have since read a publication by him, containing such 
vulgar slauder, affecting my private hfe and character, (which are 
beyond Ais malice to injure) that 1 am obliged to-set befure the 
public the mode of Christian criticism, of which I believe he 
has set the first example, in Europe. I trust, therefore, some se- 
verer tone of castigation will be pardoned, in regard to such an 
infamous mode of literary discussion, and such mfamous “ arguing 
from perversions.” 

In the London Magazine for February, 1820, appeared, in a 
Review of Spence’s ANECDOTES, the following sentence : 

“ These testimonies to the worth and virtue of the poet, not 
consorting with the purPose of Mr. Bowles, he has preferred the 
representations of his enemies ; and having, with an obliquity un- 
exampled iu an editor, RESOLVED to AsPERSE the moral reputa- 
tion of his author, it was necessary that he should aFFEcT to 
meer at the friendly representations of a chronicler, actuated by 
feelings so unlike his own! ‘The general defamation of Pope’s 
character, Mr. Bowles shares with Curl, Gildon, &c.; but the 
INQUISITION which he has instituted into the poet’s attachment 
to Martha Blount, is eminently his own; though the PRURIEN- 
cY WITH WHICH HIS NOSE IS LAID TO THE GROUND, to 
SCENT SOMF TAINT in their connection, and the ANATOMI- 
CAL MINUTENESS with which he ExAmINEs and deter- 
mines on the physical constitution of Pope, might, in charity, be 
deemed only unseemly in a layman, and occasional critic ;—in an 
Editor, and a CLERGYMAN, such conduct appears to us INDE- 
CENT and INSUFFERABLY DisGusTING!!” 

How deeply offensive to every sense of decency ought those pas- 
sages to be, which could call for such a disgusting description. If 
[had written any thing in the Life of Pope, which might fairly be 
thought to merit such a representation, | should deserve the re- 
probation of every pure and every honorable mind ; but if no idea, 
that could justify such a coarse caricature, ever entered my head ; 
if having looked through all the volumes of the last edition of Pope, 
to find a passage which could justify such monstrous exaggera- 
tions, I have looked in vain; then I think the literary public 
will pronounce the writer of it to be the must “ barefaced” dealer 
in vulgarity, indecency, and slander, that cotemporary criticism 
ean show. 

The writer of this sentence, extracted from the London Maga- 
zine, is Octavius GitcnRistT! | do not say this unadvisedly, 
for he has himself explicitly admitted it, calling it “ my castiga- 


tion |”? 
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I shall now extract, from the Life of Pope, in the last edition, 
the only passage which J can, suppose he must have had: in. his 
eye when. he. penned, the “indecent, vulgar, mbaldry,”’ 1 have 
quoted :— 

“ Many facts tend to prove, the peculiar susceptibility of his 
passions, nor can we implicitly believe, that the connexion be- 
tween him and)Martha Blount, was of a nature “ so pure and in- 
nocent” as his panegyrast, Ruffhead, would make us believe, But 
whatever there, might be of crimmality in the connexion, it did pot 
take place till the heyday of youth was over; that is, after the 
death of her brother, (1726); when he was 38, and she 35. Teresa 
was of the same age with Pope, being bornjat Paris, 1688 ;; Mar- 
tha, three yeats younger, was born at Mapledurham, 1691: con- 
sequently she,,was thirty-five when the connexion between ber and 
Pope became more avowed and explicit. At this time of life 
there .was,,perhaps no great danger of a ‘ false step.” Certainly 
she became by degrees more indifferent to the opinion ef the 
world. At,no time could she have regarded Pope personally with 
attachment ; and when other views were past, she might ‘have 
acquiesced jn ber situation, rather than have been gratified. by|any 
recipracities of kindness cr affection. But the most extraordinary 
circumstauce, ip regard to his connexion with female society, , was 
the strange, mixture of indecent and sometimes profane levity, 
which his conduct and language often exhibited. The. cause, of 
this pasticularity may be sought, perhaps, ia his consciousness of 
physical ,defect, which made him affect a character uncongenial, 
and a language apposite to the truth.”— Life of Pope. 

If what is, bere extracted does, or can excite w the mind,.(1 wall 
not say of any “ Layman,” of any Christian, but)of any human 
being, such disgusting i images as have spruug up under Mr. Gil- 
christ’s ‘nose,’ and w hich he has drawn with “ minateness’ ”! truly 
anatomical, and with congenial “ pruriency;”. then L confess, 
witb sorrow, my couduct deserves, the severest animad versions, 

. But, on the contrary, if, as 1 verily believe, the passage in my 
‘Life of Pope, that speaks of his connection with Martha Bleuut, 
&c. does not, and cannot excite these filthy ideas and images (here 
“ minutely”? specified), except in the brain of Mr. Gilchrist, J ask, 
whether, in attributing an article, full of exaggerations, on the same 
subject, in the Quarterly Review, to this critic, or, in itroducing 
his name, I had any reason, for distinguishing him with that gour- 
tesy which I had hitherto always endeavoured to show, from prin- 
ciple ag well, as, dispgsition, in literary controversy? 

1 am now peremptorily called upon to speak of a circumstance 
which gives me. the greatest. pain; the mention of a. letter, I re- 
ceived from the Editor.of the London Magazine. 
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It is. now too late for me to’ recede, however I may la- 
ment'that: the name of the editor was introduced on the occa- 
sion ; but the fact has been; by Mr. Gilchrist, positively denied. 
J am defied to prove this circumstance, and i must consider my 
own veracity as now ‘called’ in’ question. I therefore assert, in 
my own name, and I dare Mr. Gitchnist to’contradict me, that 
the editor of the Magazine, which contamied' Mr. Gilchrist’s’ filthy 
caticature, did write to me, to say that m the‘case' of Spence’s 
Anecdotes, as the correspondent spoke in the style of editor, the 
article CERTAINLY SHOULD’ NOT HAVE BEEN‘ admitted, 
had not the editor; at the time, been dangerously iil, and incapable 
of ‘attending to the Magazine! 

{t will be observed that no honor or secresy was violated’; and, 
for myself, I do not fear to declare, that no responsible editor 
could, upon any principles of justice, to say nothing of the ribaldry 
of expression, have admitted that criticism, unless he had first seen 
the specific passages to which it alluded, and was convinced that 
they contained indecent expressions and disgusting matter, such as 
could only justify this representation. 

It is necessary, absolutely and PAINFULLY necessary, further to 
state, respecting the indelicacy of bringing before the public any 
allusions to private correspondence, that PERMISSION so to do 
Was PREVIOUSLY asked! As no answer was returned till nearly 
a month had elapsed, it was not conceived that any honorable feel- 
ings could be violated by publicly mentioning the circumstance of 
having received such a communication, to such a purport, when, if 
the most distant intimation of objection had been dropped, during 
this time, no consideration in the world would, or could, have in- 
duced the writer to have made any allusion whatever to senti- 
ments privately expressed. 

Mr. Southey’s permission was asked, and promptly given, with- 
out‘any restriction, though 1 shall ever lament that any thing oc- 
curred contrary to the feelings of the editor of the London Maga- 
zine. It was (rashly indeed) concluded, that if there had been any 
particular objection, some notice of it would have been given du- 
ring the previous three weeks. 

I must here also beg to correct another mistake into which I 
have fallen, in hastily writing the article for the Pamphleteer. I al- 
lnde to' the word “‘ stranger,” as applied to the editor. ‘Some mis- 
understanding may have arisen from the sentence as it stands, 
for ‘the construction should have been, “ the editor, though nearly 
astranger,” &c. A revise of the proof-sheet not being returned, 
the word “ nearly” was omitted. 

The editor ought not to have been called a “ stranger,” as I had 
been introduced to him by Mr. Moore; yet, it must be added, I 
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never saw~ him but: that once: the expression, therefore, of 
“ stranger” was used, though the /oss is mine that he should be so. 

I admit, also, most willingly, that the letter | received from him, 
was after Mr. Gilchrist’s avowal of his being the writer of the 
criticism on Spence’s Anecdotes, in the London. 

The criticism appeared in the Magazine for February ; the letter 
was received in September, and it was occasioned by a letter from 
me to the unknown editor of the work ; Nort (I beg the reader 
to remark,) complaining, or even saying a word about the criticism, 
but communicating a wish that the letter which appears with my 
name in the Magazine should be inserted. 

I never mentioned, to the best of my recollection, one word 
about the criticism ; and nothing is said of it in the letter pub- 
lished with my name. 

The letter that occasioned any reference to the subject, in a pre- 
vious number, was not mine. It is signed with the initials of the 
name of the person who wrote it. 

Having explicitly stated these things, to the best of my know- 
ledge, I now hope to drop the subject for ever. It will be a mat- 
ter of continual regret with me, that any misunderstanding should 
have arisen, by my fault, with a gentleman, whose character, public 
and private, 1 so much esteem. If he had written one word ex- 
pressive of his feelings, when the permission of taking a sentence 
from his letter was asked, nothing unpleasant could bave occurred ; 
aud I only lament now, that under any circumstances, a name 
should have been introduced without express consent. 

No person, who has written like Mr. Gilchrist, has a right to 
object to the style of the anonymous pamphlet. I shall there- 
fore set before the reader another specimen of this gentleman's 
ars maledicendi in criticism, from the pamphlet, which he calls 
« An Answer to Bowles.” This sentence there appears : 

«© With the exception of the passage in which, with the MOST 
UNBLUSHING EFFRONTERY, you suggest that Pope 
MADE AN ATTEMPT on Lady Mary’s person, and was 
REPULSED, you have not urged one reason for our believing 
that Pope was the aggressor, &c.; and yet, without any argument 
besides YOUR OWN GROSS INVENTION of AT- 
TEMPT at RAPE! you persist in repeating, tergue quaterque, 
Pope was the aggressor.” 

Would any man have the “ MOST UNBLUSHING EFFRONT- 
ERY,” in the face of day, in a Christian country, to.assert sucha fact, 
of an editor having invented a taleof ATTEMPT AT RAPE, 
without direct proofs? The writer gives no authority, any more 
than he did in the former imstance, of his disgusting obloquy. I am 
certain that such an idea as that of which he speaks never entered 
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into my head, though, somehow or other, it has entered into his, as 
the other indecent images did. 

The only passage I can find, to which I suppose he must allude, 
is the following :— 

« Lady Montague was at this time at Constantinople. Pope 
has here sup pressed part of the letter, which may be seen in Dal- 
loway’s edition. ‘The grossness of it will sufficiently expiain Pope’s 
meaning ; and I have little doubt, but that the lady, disdaining the 
stiff and formal mode of female manners at that time prevalent, 
made the lover believe he might proceed a step farther than decorum 
would allow.”— Edition of Pope, Vol. 7th. 

Christian reader! such are the “ beauties” of Gilchristian cri- 
ticism. ‘This is a specimen of a Gilchrist’s heart. [am certam, no 
words of mine will be necessary to excite disdain and abhorrence 
of such unblushing effrontery. “ A stkEP BEYOND DECORUM,” 
in this man’s repertory of pure conceptions, is “ AN ATTEMPT 
TO COMMIT A RAPE!” 

And this critic is to undertake a review of the “ controverted 
points in Pope’s writings.” He takes a sentence, puts a con- 
struction on it that would enter into the head of no human being 
but his own, and imputes the filthy genderings of depraved imagi- 
nation, and ‘the distorting suggestions of malignant spleen, to the 

editor whom he thus impudently “ asperses, ” and then accuses him 
of “ uNTRUTHs,” which, forsooth, must call forth “1s casti- 
gation.” 

And ths is the critic, (risum teneatis) to school me for 
innate vulgarity! ! to tell me that 1 exemplify the “ ars male- 
dicendi :” that my associates in professional labors will recollect 
how Hooker, Hall, and Lowth, conducted their controversies ; and 
sigh inwardly for Mr. Bowles’s want of “ MODERATION, MO- 
DESTY, and GOOD MANNERs!” 

Why did he not consult these writers himself before he com- 
menced the gross attack in the London Magazine ? 

Under the immediate impression that Mr. Bowles was indebted 
for the criticism in the Quarterly, to the same hand which wrote 
the criticism in the London, a hasty pamphlet was suffered to 
appear, in which some personalities respecting Mr. Gilchrist 
were admitted. 

The coarse and illiberal remarks of the Quarterly Review, in 
which a clergyman, residing chiefly in the country, is described as 
a distempered hypochondriac ; and this remark being associated in 
the mind, not only with the specimen [ have given of Gilchristian 
criticism, but with what ‘is said in the Quarterly Review about 
“ in-door” NATURE, induced the writer hastily tu seize on some 
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images illustrative of the poetry of this:'said “‘in-door” nature: 
which i images, though introduced, not ill-naturedlv, nor in a tati. 
ner so reprehensible as that of the erticism ‘in the Quarterly Re. 
view, alluding to what might be considered as almost mental de- 
rangement, yet, bemg connected with Mr. Gilchrist’s situation in 
life, no provocation should have operated a moment on the writer’s 
mind to publish. 

But, in extenuation, not only tlie great provocation should be 
remembered, but it ought to be said, that orders were sent 
to the London booksellers, that the most direct personal passa- 
ges {should be omitted entirely ; nor did I know that any copy 
of that publication, except with the leaves cancelled, had been 
sent out for general sale. ‘This 1 think it right to declare pub- 
licly. For the rest, Mr. Gilchrist has no right to object, as the 
reader will see, by what has been fairly set be fore him. 

Mr, Gilchrist has had ample revenge; for, in his “ answer,” 
(as he calls it) I am represented as wrapped up in self-love, and 
paying attention only to the rich and great—sneering on the obscure 
and humble possessor of talents, only because he 2s poor—sensitive, 
in a peculiar manner, to all ‘criticism, atid ‘complaining unless it 
“chants my praise”—having the affectation of “ gentylness,” a 
super-straturh to ‘ imate vulgarity,” being a “ priest in drink,” 
&e. &c. And this abuse is heaped on me, and these personal, and 
these foul and false representations of my private life and 'cha- 
racter are called “ an answer.” 

This pamphlet is indeed a “ mud-cart!” and even, whilst the 
scavenger is emptying it, | am recommetided by him to‘learn, in 
controversy, the language of Hooker and Lowth! 

No personal provocation was thought of, or could’ have been 
given, when Mr. Gilchrist wrote the criticism in the London Ma- 
gazine, which is an equal outrage on common courtesy as well as 
truth. Is he to come with a ‘* mud-cart,” and néver expect a 
*€ splash” in return? Shall he be licensed to outrage feelmgs and 
character, and demand himself to be treated as 2 gentleman? 
Shall he insult with the foulest ribaldry of critical slang, anid ex- 
pect smiles and courtesies in return? Shall he fling dirt, and ‘re- 
celve rose-water ? \ 

Mr. Gilchrist’s character of me, whom he never saw, wants very 
little to make me like Crispinus of old, 


nulla virtute redemptum ; 


and the character would be certainly complete, if he had’ added 
a few shades from another portrait, by giving’ me bitterness and 
disingenuous malice, and a spirit so manly and generous as to 
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deny that,alibeller’s vengeance is.,unjustifiable from man to wo- 
man, and to.a woman.once beloved, under any provocation ! ! 

As to the Quarterly Review, if Lhave done so much wrong as 
to attribute an article to him which he would have thought an honor 
to have written ; or if, under this impression, 1 may have used any 
expressions more than the occasion would justify ; or if, combining 
together the idea of his first criticism with the untruths of this, I 
had applied to. him observations that may be thought too coarsely 
direct, his ardent “ genius” is resolved to 


“ smn uP To wy sonc! ”—Poprj 


He wrote the criticism in the London Magazine, and he now, 
with “the most unblushing effrontery,” directly charges me 
with the “ invention of Pope’s attempt to COMMIT a RAPE on 
the person of LApy Mary WortLey Monracue,” Whose 
“invention” this thought is, the reader will determine. 

Though he did not write the article in the Quarterly, he seems 
scarce able to restrain his delight in contemplating its triumph. 
With applauding sympathy he seems to exclaim, 

“Ob ! let my little bark attendant sail, 
* Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.” 
And no wonder ; for it. is, impossible that any article could be se 
perfectly in unison with his feelings and taste, and mode of rea- 
soning, 

Without applying the quotation which he has applied with so 
much adroituess, ‘‘ Arcades ambo !”' we may consider the writer in 
the Quarterly, Review and himself ‘ both Arcadians,” “ in-door” 
Arcadians indeed ! 

Or we might rather figure the two critics as the “ two Kings 
of Brentford” m the Rehearsal, and as these two kings are imtro- 
duced, “‘ smelling te ONE NOSEGAY ;” and moreover, as Pope was 
known. to visit his, female friends frequently with such, a personal 
decoration, it would make. the comparison more complete, by 
imagining these two critics, like the aforesaid two kings, enter- 
ing on. the stage, and withdrawing, smelling to “‘ ONE NOSEGAY,” 
and, that the perennial nosegay of their favorite and injured bard. 

And further, as the passage, in which Pope is said to have been 
“ aspersed” for the GROSSEST licentiousness, does not seem quite 
complete, I would suggest Mr, Gilchrist’s addition, which will 
make the whole sentence of his favorite critic more eloquent, aud 
be equally just; it would then run thus : 

“* We find Pope aspersed, for a sordid, money-getting passion ; 


_' This quotation, with the addition of “Ok! Juvenes!” in his flippant 
tirade, in the London Magazine, is applied, with rronicat derision, to the 
deprivations of old age, with equal manliness, humanity, and taste! 
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For taking bribes to suppress satires ; for the most rankling envy ; 
for the worst of tempers; for duplicity, and _fickleness” yg 
opinion ; for the grossest licentiousness ; for AN ATTEMPY 
tO COMMIT A RAPE! 

Thus the sentence in the Quarterly would be complete ; and the 
joint labors of such concordes anime, be equally conspicuous for 
climax aud truth! 

I can produce more reasots, than | have yet given, to show 
why | attributed the critique in the Quarterly, to Octavius Gilchrist. 
I did not suppose there could exist a man in the kingdom, so im- 
pudent as to pretend he did not know the meaning of ‘‘ subject and 
execution” of a poem ; except Octavius Gilchrist, Esq., F.S. A. 

I did uot think there was one man in the kingdom, who would 
pretend ignorance of the meaning of “ disposition,” “relief,” &c. 
except Octavius Gilchrist. 1 did not conceive that one man in 
the kingdom would utter such stupid flippancy, about “ squaring 
the circle,” except a man of the idetitical taste and sense of Octa- 
vius Gilchrist. I did not think there was one man in the kmgdom, 
who, if he did not understand the comnron terms of “ external na- 
ture,” “ moral nature,” &c. would so entirely show his ignorance, 
combined with conceit, in confessing it, except Octavius Gilchrist. 

I did not believe there was a man in the kingdom so per- 
fect in Mr. Gilchrist’s “ Old Lunes,” as daringiy to assert, I had 
been prompted to surmise away EVERY amiaBLe cHARACTER- 
IsTic of the poet (Pope) except Octavius Gilchrist; 1 did not be- 
lieve any one would or could be so unfeelingly pert as to talk, as he 
has done, of the hypochondriasm of “ provincial authors,” except Oc- 
tavius Gilchrist; | did not think the mean mind of any one in the 
kingdom could be gratified by a quotation from a professed 
satire, seriously imputing “Gall” and Hate, to the editor of 
Pope’s Works, except the mean mind of Octavius Gilchrist. J did 
not believe that any man in the kingdom could assert, that because 
I used_the words “ mixture of gallantry and licentiousness,” I as- 
persed Pope, as guilty of “ the grossest licentiousness,” except that 
one man, who, because I said “ Pope might have gone a:step be- 
yond decorum,” said, I had the “ effrontery” to accuse him of 
ATTEMPTING A RAPE;” which effrontery could only dis- 
tinguish one man in the kingdom, and no other, and this man was 
the modest Octavius Gilchrist, Esq., F.S. A. 

There are some more reasons, that justified me in supposing 
the author of the offensive ribaldry in the Londov, was the au- 
thor also of the notable criticism in the Quarterly. Whoever the 
author is, (and he is now not unknown) in some respects, though 
not in “ provincial” conceit and insolence, he might claim kindred 
with the gentleman who has been so often mentioned. 
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For I believed there is no man in England that could fraudulently 
leave out the “ explanation” of a sentence, and then say, Mr. 
Bowles wanted explaining himself, unless he were akin, in point of 
reasoning at least, with Octavius Gilchrist, Esq., F.A.S. 

Now, Sir, as you have given me some advice, have the goodness 
to listen a few minutes to me. I shall not detain you lovg; and as 
I may not condescend to reply any further, to a person of your 
manners and taste, I take this opportunity of making a reply to 
some observations which you have personally addressed to me. 

[ am as ignorant as the dead, of what your meaning is, =~ 
you speak be my being conscious of some ‘ duplicity” my self, 
regard to the publication of Pope’s Letters. I am conscious ae no 
“ duplicity’ ’—[ have not the most distant idea of what you mean. 
The detestation of “duplicity” in any man’s character, has ex- 
posed me to such acrimonious revilings—although, when lL spoke 
m the sincerity of my heart, you candidly tell me that what [ 
said, was “ HY POCRITICAL and DESIGNING !” 

If I speak of what-appear to me as palpable faults, my motives 
are Hate, &c. If 1 profess disbelief, Mr. Gilchrist knows my se- 
cret wishes ! 

As to duplicity, 


"Exihges y2p or xeivos, buaas atdao mOAYTIY, 
“Os x eTepoy eev xeubes evi dpeaiy, ado be Bate. 


in the translation, ([ quote from memory) 


* Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My heart detests him, as the gates of hell.” 


But Dees duplicity, not Pope, were the objects of my 
dislike, and I firmly believed, and do believe him, guilty of it; 
andthat facts—clear, positive facts—justitied this belief. His dis- 
ingenuousness and-his ‘f duplicity,” were the objects of my dis- 
like, and these I aseribed, to the circumstances of his physical in- 
firmities and education; but { could not, 1 would not, pass 
them over, in a Life 1 am called to write, without repro- 
bation, when I think facts prove them. Nor can I ever 
think they ought to be passed over, much less consecrated, be- 
cause they formed some parts of the “ unamiable” qualities of a 
great poet. 

If any one can prove that these circumstances, admitted, not on 
the authority of Johnsoo—or Warton,—or any of the “ Dunces,’ / 
combined against him—but, from my own conscientious tonside- 
ration, were untrue ; then, L say, I shall rejoice as much ds you, 
Mr. Gilchrist, and make “ the amplest recompence” I caris ‘The 
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« Eloisa,” alone, is sufficient to convict him of licentiousness, grox 
licentiousness. Let me now point out to you the difference be. 
tween a traducer, and him who sincerely states what he sincerely 
believes. 

The “ traducer” writes that deliberately, which he knows is 
NOT TRUE; the traducer draws pictures from his own ima- 
gination, and affirms that, which he is conscious he cannot jus- 
tify. On this account, Ff have received from you, at least, not 
one twentieth part of the candor I have shown! I have set before 
the public the passage which you wickedly twist into “ attempt 
atarape.” My “pruriency” and the “ anatomical” process, on 
Pope’s “ physical infirmities,” “ so indecent and disgusting iva cler- 
gyman,” you have brought no passage to prove ; and you did right, 
for it would confound you! ‘The traducer, then, “ falstfies,” ex- 
aggerates, and invents. 

I acquit you of equivocation, for you are exempted from it by 
that which exempted Chartres from nypocrisy, namely, by 
“‘ matchless impudence.” And I would wish you, before you 
talk of “innate vulgarity” being a superstratum of affected 
“ gentylness,” not to forget that “ innate vulgarity,” with other 
qualities I shall not name, may exist, without its superstratum of 
gentylness, real or affected, and that the character of a conceited cox- 
comb, is not incompatible with that of a “ bully, that lifts its head, 
and —!” Whether you will admit, as Mrs. Malaprop says, this “soft 
empeachment,” I know not; [ speak what ges prove. 
be assured, I feel equally indifferent, Mr. Gilchrist, for what your 
malice can invent, or your impudence utter. 

Whatever your opinion of my calibre, as you quaintly call it, 
may be, supposing you may mean my understanding, I am quite in- 
different—I am, I believe, a match for you, at least! in every 
thing, except “innate vulgarity ;” and the “'Thersites” of the nine- 
teenth century cannot excite much alarm. There is a compari- 
son, in your own bard, which might suit you better : 

* Destroy his F18, or sophistry in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again !” 
but rest assured, I regard with equal contempt, your sophistry or 
falsehood, “ your cob-web, or your poison !” 

One thing has given me concern. I take this opportunity of ex- 
planation.— 

In the small pamphlet to which your’s is calied an answer, there 
occurs a passage which might seem to reflect on the’ patronage a 
young man has received. : 

Nothing could be farther from the writer’s thoughts, than any 
thing that might look like a wish to throw coldness on the pa- 
tronage, which a poet in poverty and obscurity, has obtained. 
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The observation related, not to the poet, but the critic, whose 
pompous and pedantic criticism rather injured than promoted the 
cause of him it was intended to serve. 

I only wish that the hand of patronage could be further ex- 
tended. ‘There are many men of, genius and talents, whose daily 
bread is steep'd in tears. Let me here, mention the name of Pennie, 
who has written a sublime poem, on a sacred subject. ‘The name 
ef the poem is the “ Royal Minstrel.” 

I might here also mention a poor Somersetshire weaver, with a 
wife and three children, who has written many far from indif- 
ferent poems, and whose affecting music is heard in half the 

arish churches, and half the dissenting places of worship, in Eng- 
Find. His name is Shoel, and I was enabled some years ago to 
get a large subscription for him. . Your insinuation, Mr. Gil- 
christ, that my attentions are directed to the great and affluent, is 
as heartless as it is unjust, ‘There are some persons who know us 
both, who would tell you, that the poor man’s cottage, is to him, 
whem you call the wealthy rector, as welcome as the rich 
man’s palace. 

Your insinuation, and, indeed, direct charge, that because I 
think it a public duty to expose your falsehood and injustice, in 
criticism, I am so sensitive a plant, as to criticism in general, that 
nothing “ cam content me,” is equally untrue; as is your assertion, 
that it was on account of criticism I once addressed a letter to the 
Editor of the Champion. 

Mark, how a plain tale shall put youdown. I have been a 
writer occasionally, upwards of thirty years. Whatever criticisms my 
writings may have encountered, and they have encountered se- 
verity as well as they have received praise, I never wrote one word 
in reply in my life, to criticisms, merely as criticisms. 

The letter { wrote to the editor of the newspaper, was not on 
the account of the criticism you allude to. It was indifferent to 
me, whether I was represented as going to the fountain of Aga- 
nippe, or mistaking any other stream for it, as long as it was not 
the muddy pool at Stamford, As you, Mr. Gilchrist, have brought 
the story forward, when it had been so long forgotten, with the 
friendly feelings of showing my “‘ sensitiveness” to criticism, | must 
set you right. 

I wrote to the editor of the paper where the criticism appeared, 
because the newspaper which contained it, with ingenious refine- 
ment, lest For my friends should be ignorant of the contempt in 
which I was held, was sent down bya frank,directed to Mrs. Bowles!!! 
I thought this mode of giving pain to those, whom ft would hurt, 
far more than it did me, was unmanly and ungenerous. As you 
seem to know so much about a circumstance so trivial, I may 
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at last have found out the generous dispositjon who suggested this 
little piece of spite. 

It was, on this account, thinking the writer might be the editor 
of the paper in which it appeared, I wrote to that editor, not op 
account of the criticism, though I took the opportunity, then, un- 
doubtedly, to refer, having been treated with such disdain, to the 
editions of my poems. 

The editor of the paper, of whom I then knew nothing, will tell 
youthe same. J do not recollect whether my letter to him was 
intended to be published. 

The other instance, in which I controverted mistake, was in 
the case of Mr. Campbell. I had been held up by so popular a 
writer, as having confined all my ideas of poetry to the descrip. 
tion of external nature’; if you will, to out of door nature. Mr, 
Campbell believed this on the authority of the Edinburgh Review, 
as Lord Byron, on the same authority,’ quoted a line in a perverted 
sense. 1 never replied to the Edinburgh. I never replied to the 
Quarterly, where I have before been spoken of harshly. 

It would grieve your heart were I to extract a sentence from 
Mr. Southey’s letter, on the article so often spoken of. 

In one instance, I confess, you have the greatest advantage 
over me, as the critic in the Quarterly has also; it is in turning 
against me, by your quotations, the strength of Lord Byron. 

Your name is not in the English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, but, perhaps, this, in the lucid language of your coadju- 
tor, may be “ The Triumph oF THE Future!” 

In the mean time [ must succumb; for, with Lord Byron turned 
against me, | have no chance. How blithly do you and your 
brother ring the “ changes and chimes” “ on the MOUTH OF CAN- 
DOR, AND THE HEART OF GALL;” on bim, 

“ who 
Did for hate what Mallet did for hire!” 
on the very wolves being directed to be silent, because, 
“ Bowles to Cynthia howls, 
“ Making night hideous; answer him, yz ows!” 

Now, though I never attempted being at all “ too gentyl,” to 
“ smack the Satiric thong,” I am obliged to do what I can, in this 
way, and though “ beginning late,” [am sure | carmot possibly have 
a fairer subject. [ therefore hereby promise, that, for every twenty- 
four lines, quoted by you or your friend, from Lord Byron, 1 will 
greet you with as many from my unpublished poem of the “ Gilchri- 
siad.” L cannot call my poem a “ Rowland for an Oliver ;” yet, you 


* The reader will see the reason why the anecdote of Lord Byron was in- 
troduced. Some incidental remarks were made on the letter to Sir J. 
Mackintosh. 
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; will accept it as a first offering of my muse, in this line, of “in-door 
r nature! My “ gentyl” verses, it seems, are little to your taste, 
D and therefore, “ Sicilides Musx, paulo majora canamus!” we 
" must “ begin, and somewhat loudly strike the string!” Listen, 
e then, Oh Gilchrist ! and let the “ owls” of Stamford, or the Quar- 


terly Review, some of whom have unaccountably roosted there, 
17? 
I “ answer : 


What! shall the dark reviler cry, “oh shame,” 


If one vile slanderer is held up by name! 
Shall the rank, loathsome miscreant of the age, 
Sit, like a night-mare, grinning on a page, 


Turn round his murky orbs, that roll in spite, 
And clench his fiendish claws, in grim delight; 
And shall not an indignant flash of day 

Scare the voracious vampire from his prey? 


Ye dark inquisitors, a monk-like band, 

Who, o’er some shrinking victim-author stand, 
A solemn, secret, and vindictive brood, 

Only terrific in your cowl and hood ; 

Yes! Byron once more sternly shall arise, 
Snatch from your grasp the panting sacrifice, 
Dash in your face the code of bloody law, 

And lash you with your own red scourges raw ! 


But chiefly turr, whose MaNLY, GENEROUS mind, 
So nobly-caliant, against woman-kind, 

Thinks that the man of satire, unreprov’d, 

Might stab the heart of Her he fondly lov’d, 

And thus, malignantly as mean, apply, 

The Assass1n’s vengeance, and the Cowarp’s lye ;' 


Ture, whose coarse fustian, strip’d with tinsel phrase, 
Ts ek’d with tawdry scraps, and tagsof PLays; 
Whose pye-bald character so aptly suit 

The two extremes of santam and of BRUTE ;* 
Compound grotesque of sullenness and show, 

The chattering magpie, and the croaking crow ; 


Who, with sagacious nose, and leering eye, 
Dost “ scent the tarnt” of distant “ pruriency,” 


1 See observations on Pope’s detestable lines about Lady Mary. | 
* See criticism and letter in his own name, in the London Magazine. 
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Turn every object to one loathsome shape, 

Hear but “a laugh,” and cry, “a Raps, a Raps!” 
Whose heart contends with thy Saturnian head, 
A root of hemlock, and a lump of lead ; 

Swelling vain Folly’s self-applauding horn, 

Shall the indignant muse hold forth to scorn. 


Gitcarist, proceed, to other hearts impute, 

The feelings that thy own foul spirit suit: 

Round thy cold brain, let loathsome demons swarm, 

Its native dulness into life to warm, 

Then with a visage half-grimace, half-spite, 

Run howling, “ Pope, Pope, Pope,”—howling, bite. 

Reckless, thy hideous rancor I defy, 

All which thy brain can brood, thy rage apply, 

And thus stand forth spite of thy venom’d foam, ot 
To give thee site for bite, or lash thee limping home, 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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REVEREND SiR, 


On procuring your book upon “ The Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy,” I turned, with some impatience, to your “ Observations on 
Productive and Unproductive Labor ;” to ascertain whether you 
maintained the doctrines of Smith, respecting unproductiveness, or 
avowed yourself a convert to the productive system. I soon 
perceived you did neither, And as a maintainer of the Jatter, in all 
its extent, I feel myself called on to examine the reasons that you 
have given for keeping up distinctions, which it utterly rejects as 
unknown to Nature. 

To this fundamental topic I mean, at present, to confine myself. 
Indeed, until Statisticians come to a decision respecting it, founded 
on the actual results in nature, the whole of the science must be more 
or less doubtful ; for upon the answer to the question— What is the 
real source of the production of wealth ?—the science rests. 

Differing as we do, entirely, on some fundamental points in sta- 
tistics—or if you will, political economy, though I do not approve 
of this title—we most cordially agree in one thirg ; the importance 
of the science. Indeed you have ably confirmed what I had before 
stated. And the person who dissents here, must be either very 
young, or very raw in the study. 

What fanciful theorists may introduce is another matter ; but the 
science itself is the. most in\portant and practical of all the sciences, 
as affecting the happiness of men more than, perhaps, any other. 
And it is of the most vital consequence to a community, that the 
questions naturally arising on it should be answered correctly ; for 
on these answers depends the adoption of measures, in which are 
involved the comfort and distress, the prosperity and decline, of 
millions. Nor need we go out of our own country, enlightened as 
it is, or yet travel back to ancthér period, for decisive proofs of this 
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poth ways. The miseries inflicted by governments and legislatures, 
in all ages, from their ignorance of its sound principles—indeed, 
merely from misconception, without any evil intention—are infinite, 
and too notorious to need particularising. 

The science, and particularly those vital portions of it respecting 
the production of wealth, and the causes and results of the increase 
of our race, though only brought into much public notice within the 
last half century, are obtaining more and more attention every year ; 
and will continue to do so as long as population increases and real 
knowledge makes a more general progress. ‘The artificial, crude, 
abstruse, unintelligible systems and dogmas of theoretical visiona- 
ries, may attain to notoriety, or sink to oblivion, according as fashion, 
or the humour of the age may take aturn, But 1 speak of the 
real science; and | doubt not, but, from the. vast practical im- 
portance of its questions, discussions, and decisions, it will rise in 
interest with posterity, when many topics of scientitic inquiry, that 
highly interested and agitated less populous and less enlightened 
times, will be thrown to the lumber-hole of science, with the dis- 
cussions about the philosopher’s stone, and other less ridiculous 
topics, which for their day roused an enthusiasm of inquiry among 
learned triflers. 


WHAT 18 WEALTH? 


In this discussion you shall deliver your sentiments for yourself. 
To begin with the definition of Wealth. 

“ ] should define wealth,” you say, “ to be those material objects, 
which are necessary, useful, or agreeable, to mankind.” p. 28. 

Why limit the description of the means of happiness by the term 
material, except from an illegitimate economistical view? Nature 
knows no such limitation. According to her arrangements, whether 
viewed with respect to value in use, or value in exchange, as the 
source of actual enjoyment, or the means of procurmg income, 
are not science in all its branches, music, amusement of every le- 
gitimate sort, mental improvement, &c., which the term excludes, or 
seems to exclude, as real portions of wealth, as corn, lodging, 
clothing, &c. ? 

1 shall here add my own definition, which takes Nature as she is. 
“ Wealth, in its most extensive sense, signifies the materials of well- 
being, or happy living. ‘This sense of value in use is rather a the- 
oretical one, and seldom or never adopted by circulators, In sta- 
tistics, except from special views ; and in common life, almost uni- 
formly ; it is used with respect to value in exchange, and denotes 
an abundance of the means of procuring those materials.” —“ Hap- 
piness of States.” p. 612. 
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In the following discussion [ use the term wealth as synonimoys 
with profit, income, capital, property, as the case may require, 





WHAT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD BY INDIVIDUALS OR CLASSEs 
BEING PRODUCTIVE OR UNPRODUCTIVE OF WEALTH? 


We come now to the grand questions at issue between our produc. 
tives and unproductives ; as to what is the source of wealth, and 
whether certain individuals or circulators, by their employments or 
vocations, create wealth by drawing it from others, and others con- 
sume it by returning it to others; or, whether all alike produce it 
to the amount of their income. 

Whatever explanations may be given to the terms productive and 
unproductive of wealth, by theorists, to suit their peculiar views, the 
plain practical meaning of them is obvious. ‘Those individuals or 
classes that produce wealth, create wealth to themselves and their 
neighbours, and of course enrich the community ; while those that 
are unproductive, must consume more or less of the wealth created 
by the others, and, of course, impoverish them as well as the nation. 
If all classes then be productive, they will all combine to give 
more employment and better prices ; that is, the means of a larger 
income to one another, than would be attainable by fewer. And if 
any class be unproductive, its influence mist tend to lessen the em- 
ployment and reduce the uverage prices of the others, and thus 
diminish their means of income. 

In considering the great and important question,— Whether Nature 
has in reality divided her classes into productive and unproductive?— 
this practical notion, of productiveness and unproductiveness, is 
never to be lost sight of, or we cannot come to a just decision. The 
scientific statistician, the statesman and the plain man of business, 
understand such a difference. It is, in fact, what they necessarily 
assume to be intended. And without it the distinction has no in- 
telligible meaning, as applied to what all the world considers to be 
wealth. 


ARE THE TERMS PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRODUCTIVE 
NECESSARY FOR MERE CLASSIFICATION ? 


I now proceed to examine in detail, the reasons which you have 
given for the division of classes, or employments, into productive 
and unproductive. 

“ In treating of capital,” you say, “it seems quite necessary to 
have some term for the kind of labor which it generally employs, in 
contardistinction to the kind of labor generally employed by reve- 
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nue, in order to explain its nature and operation, and the causes of 
its increase.” p. 31. 

If our economists meant merely to find a term for pointing out 
the difference between what procures for persons the means of sell- 
ing in order to obtain profit, or an income, and that part of the 
latter which they expend in the various articles of house-keeping, 
the terms productive and unproductive would be incorrectly applied ; 
but the distinction would of itself, if so understood, be very harm- 
less indeed ; it would leave the actual fact in Nature as it really is. 
On such a theory, both mediums of circulation, supplying and 
demanding, or selling and buying, would be alike mediums of 
wealth, according to their respective amounts. But this is the 
grand doctrine of the productive system, and entirely opposite 
to the distinctions created by Quesnay, Smith, and other Econo- 
mists. 

Nature divides her children, in her process of circulation and of 
creating wealth, which 1s the result or production of it, into income 
circulators and expenditure circulators ; and every individual, on 
her system, 1s both alternately. ‘These terms, which are character- 
istically descriptive, are perfectly sufficient for the proposer and the 
student, for the purpose of class‘fication. But the terms productive, 
and unproductive, of wealth, imply something of a most serious 
import, which these functions do not warrant. 


ARE THE TERMS PROPER FOR DISTINGUISHING THOSE 
WHO SAVE FROM THOSE WHO DO NOT? 


“ Secondly,” you argue, “ if saving be allowed to be the imme- 
diate cause of the increase of capital, it must be absolutely neces- 
sary, in all discussions relating to the progress of wealth, to dis- 
tinguish by some particular title, a set of people who appear to act 


so important a part in accelerating this progress.” p. 32. 
Sull this smn only to a classification. It is unquestionably 


true, that capital is produced by saving. ‘This is as much the 
doctrine of the productive as of the unproductive system. But if 
no more be intended than to distinguish those who save, more or 
less, from those who expend all, why use terms respecting 
them, which, in the common acceptation, point out, that the one set 
creates wealth and the other destroys it: that the one class enriches 
and the uther impoverishes a country; while in Nature both are 
alike necessary, to carry on the process of the creation and accumu- 
lation of wealth. Were it not for the consumers or expenders, 
the capitalists or savers could neither procure profit nor income. 

As to the “importance of the part which capitalists, and those 
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whom they employ, act in accelerating the progress of wealth,” rep. 
dering a distinctive title for them necessary, while it belongs as much 
to others, I see no reason in it. ‘That they act an important part 
in the production of wealth, is true: but so do all circulators, 
whether in the character of buyers or sellers. On Nature’s system 
they all assist in accelerating her process in the creation of wealth 
and employment. It is one of the errors of Smith’s system, as it is 
of the other systems of Economism, and shows that they are 
ex parte systems, founded on a partial and imperfect view of facts, to 
attribute nearly every thing to the supply and its modes. But what 
is the use of supplying, unless there be a demand, and _ unless the 
demanders have the means of paying? ‘lo supply what there is no 
demand for, whether corn, cloth, or houses, will produce no wealth 
but the reverse. It will impoverish the suppliers. 

Indeed, though both supply and demand be alike necessary and 
important, on Nature’s system, the demander, as the payer of the 
supplier, and therefore the agent in rendering him productive, 
appears, at first consideration, to act the more important part. 

You proceed: “ Almost all the lower classes of people, of every 
society, are employed in some way or other; and if there were no 
grounds of distinction in their employments, with reference to their 
effects on the national wealth, it is difficult to conceive what would 
be the use of saving from revenue to add to capital ; as it would be 
merely employing one set of people in preference to another, when, 
according to the hypothesis, there is no essential difference be- 
tween.” p. 32. 

I confess | see no force in this sort of reasoning at all, to prove 
an essential distinction between one set of circulators and another ; 
or to exhibit the one as enriching a cguntry, and the other as living 
upon the former and impoverishing the State. Where lies “ the 
difficulty of conceiving,” on the productive system, “ the use of 
saving from revenue,” say, of a cotton manufacturer, to add to capi- 
tal? Is it not to enable him to supply more extensively; and, of 
course, to draw more extensively from the pena: demanders 
in the other lines, whether they belong to the cultivatmg, the clerical, 
legal, medical, or musical classes ? Or how is it in the least neces- 
sary, that there should be an essential difference between them, as 
to producing and not producing wealth, provided he gets the profit 
or Income from them which he wants ? 

So far with reference to the wealth of the capitalist himself. And 
next with reference to the national wealth. This consists of the 
sum total of the wealth of individuals. Of course, it must be in- 
creased and diminished with theirs ; and its amount, like theirs, 
depends on the quantum of employment, combined with the actual 
prices of it. Now employment, according to what ‘I have called the 
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first leading principle of circulation,' is reproduced by income ; 
whether this be entirely expended on the articles of good living, by 
the circulator, or partly saved and partly so expended. Thus, both 
ways it is alike really productive of wealth. 

As to which way income will prove most productive, (but that is 
a different question) it will depend on the state of the market at the 
time, with respect to supply and demand, according to the fifth 
principle. If the supply predominate, to expend the whole income 
will have the more euvriching effect: but, if the demand predomi- 
nate, to turn part of it into capital will have the most beneficial 
influence. 

Nature here, by the way, displays her usual benevolence. By 
the differing predispositions, and the unequal degrees of capacity 
with which she endows men, she has provided for keeping up an 
equilibrium between the savers and expenders. ‘The opposing influ- 
euces of different periods of life ; of the extravagance of youth, the 
prudence of middle, and the savingness of old age ; of narrow means 
and of ample ; of a small and a large family, and of many other cir- 
cumstances in which circulators are placed by her arrangements, 
co-operate along with her, in producing the same happy effect. 
But unfortunately, she is too often fettered by the pragmatical folly of 
legislatures, corporations, &c., that check her by their uuwise and 
frequently absurd regulations and restrictions, in her endeavour to 
maintain the due equilibrium between capitalists and expenders, or 
the suppliers and demanders, so highly beneficial to all. 

And, “ with reference to the effects on national wealth,” if all 
circulators, whatever be their lines of employment, or whether they 
be savers of part of their income, or expenders of the whole on 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, be productive of wealth to the 
amount of that income, as they are supposed on the productive 
system, and as they certainly are in real life, it noust be better for 
the saver, ‘The reason is obvious. They will all be more capable 


To prevent repetition, I subjoin the five leading principles of circulation, 
as found constantly operating in real life: . 

1. What is income to one, is, according to the arrangement of Nature, the source 
of employment and income to others. 

The power of reproduction thus depends entirely on the power of production, and 
is always equal to it. 

2. The process of the production of wealth is carried on by charging and coun- 
ter-charging. 

3. The more varivus the classes, the richer must they all, or the canoes be. 

4. The demand regulates the supply, as far as this is dependent on the will. It, 
of course, also regulates the number of the various classes of suppliers. 

5. The quantum of profitable chargeability dependsuniformly more or less upon 
—— state of the demand and the supply. * Happiness.of States,” pp. vi. 
and 600. 
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of continuing to employ him, and more largely also, than if the one 
half of them tended to render the other poorer. 


THE CASE OF MENIAL SERVANTS, &c. 


Smith, and the defenders of his fanciful distinctions about pro- 
ductive and unproductive labor, lay great stress on the case of me- 
nial servants in support of these. It has been shown, in the “ Hap- 
piness of States,” that their circumstances, far from giving any real 
support to any such distinctions, prove the contrary. 

You do not seem to have examined what has been there satd on 
the subject. I shall, therefore, here examine what you say. 

“ If the labor of menial servants be as productive of wealth as 
the labor of manufacturers, why,” you argue, “‘ should not savings 
be employed in their maintenance, not only without being dissipat- 
ed, but with a constant increase of value?” p. 32. 

To be as productive of wealth, depends upon their respective 
profits or incomes. But they are as really productive. For, by 
supplying that portion of wealth or human comfort, which is called 
service, they obtain an income; and either by expending the whole, 
or by expending a part and saving a part, they become demanders 
to the whole amount, or partly demanders and partly suppliers ;— 
the latter, either by employing their capital in certain lines them- 
selves, or by lending it to others to employ it. Further, according 
to the third principle of circulation, this portion of population, 
which is a very numerous one, probably near, if not above, two 
millions in Great Britain, from being drawn from the other por- 
tions, enable the latter to obtain a greater average amount of em- 
ployment, and more profitable prices, than had they remained 
among them. Consider first, the vast influence, which withdrawing 
about the one-sixth or seventh part of population into an additional 
class, must have in favor of the other classes; and, next, the depress- 
ing and impoverishing influence, which throwing back such a mass 
on these, to become suppliers in their own lines, would produce. 
I think you will then admit, that the great and profitable difference, 
arising to a nation from the former arrangement of Nature, is much 
more than sufficient to meet the charge made on the national fund 
for them. For, by the second principle of circulation, as service 
forms an item in the price of things, they are as fully charged for 
by the manufacturer, or any other supplier who employs them, as 


_® B. ii. ch. 3. p. 52—56: See likewise “ All Classes productive of Na- 
tional Wealth.” p. 44—47, and 360—263. 
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those persons whom he employs to fabricate the articles, by means 
of which he draws his income from others. 

I trust you can now “ understand in what sense,” and how truly 
“ jt can be said that,” in the theoretical dialect of Smith’s school, 
« menial servants annually reproduce the capital that feeds them ;” 
(p. 33.) or, in plainer and more practical language, render the 
nation richer than if no such employment as service existed. 

And, did the nature of what these menials deal in, allow their 
master “ to employ savings in their maintenance without being” 
as you term it “ dissipated,” it would tend to impoverish, not to 
enrich, the community. It is this very dissipation that renders this 
circulator productive: itis one of the means, by which he returns to 
others what he had drawn from them, as will be presently noticed 
more particularly. 

You here commit the error almost uniformly committed by the 
members of the various unproductive schools, in discussing this 
subject. You compare the manufacturer, in one part of his charac- 
ter, as a circulator, or as a seller, with himself in the other part of 
it, or as a buyer. 

In the case you have put, that description of circulators is consi- 
dered, which draws its income by employing the exertions of others ; 
such as farmers, master-manufacturers, conveyancers, &c. Now 
these people draw income from the other classes, by producing, 
through the agency of persons whom they employ, the articles 
which those other classes want; and they return it into circulation 
again, partly by means of employing other persons to assist them 
in procuring the comforts of life. 

There is here an evident distinction between the functions of the 
two sets of the employed. ‘The function of the one is to assist 
their employer to procure income: of the other, to assist him to 
expend it. Did the latter also aid him in obtaining income, like 
the former, that is, by drawing from the incomes of others, he 
would be a robber of these; for he would take from his neighbours, 
but return nothing Nature’s arrangement is wiser than is this. 
She is no unproductive economist. It is just, because the latter, or 
menial servants, do not directly draw from others, but from him, 
that they are the agents of returning to society what he drew by 
means of the former ; and are, in their line, productive of wealth to 
society. 

“ But,” you add, “ menial servants, lawyers, or physicians, who 
save from their salaries, are fully aware that their savings would 
immediately be dissipated again, if they were advanced to them- 
selves, instead of being employed on the maintenance of persons of 
a different description.” 
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You here again, like our other unproductives, confine yourself 
to only a half-view of the subject. 

Let us put a similar case with respect to income circulators, or 
to those who produce commodities for the employer to sell. Let 
us suppose that these commodities are brought to him, and are 
kept by him, “ without being dissipated.” Will he or they grow 
rich by having these articles advanced to themselves in form of 
savings, or by heaping up the wheut, turnips, woollen cloth, muslins, 
chairs, &c. which they have produced? Certainly not. Such an 
employer, and such employed persons would find that, by produc- 
ing, they obtained no income. He would .at length be deprived 
even of the power of producing. His means would be dissi- 
pated. 

How then does this supplier become productive? Just like the 
menial servant, the lawyer, the clergyman, or any other circulator, 
by drawing what the articles he deals in cost, with a profit, from 
these and others who want the commodities supplied by him and 
his assistants. He is thus rendered productive, not merely by 
making an article, but by drawing the price of it from others. 
The latter part is as essentially necessary to productiveness as the 
former. And thus, this class of producers stand as absolutely in 
need of others to render it productive, as any other class." 

In a word; your productive employer, like all other persons, 
must become a complete circulator, drawing with one hand, and 
returning with another; that is, alternately employing as seller and 
buyer, “‘ different descriptions of persons,” before he can be produc- 
tive of wealth to the community. 

Did I not think I had shown, that your argument for the unpro- 
ductiveness of menial servants, was completely set aside by the 
very nature of productive circulation, I might urge, that the cir- 
cumstance which you consider as rendering them unproductive, 
would degrade others, whom you admit to be productive, to the rank 
of unproductive also. For example, the master-builders, furnishers, 
painters, &c., and their men, who are employed in erecting and fur- 
nishing manufacturing houses, would be productive; while those 
employed in building and furnishing houses for mere residence, 
who form at least nine-tenths of this very numerous class, would 
be unproductive. Even that portion of corn, of cattle, of clothing, 
which was applied to the use of these menials and other unproduc- 
tive classes, would also be fairly considered to have their produc- 
tiveness neutralised, if not destroyed, by the same impoverishing 
connection. Indeed, it is difficult to say where this infection of 
unproductiveness among circulators would stop. 


* “ Happiness of States,” p. 598. 
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But in real life, whether a reference be made to direct employ- 
ment, or the means of income given to the other classes, or to capi- 
tal, menials and the other unproductive circulators of Smith are as 
really productive as cultivators and manufacturers. The latter, as 
we have seen, like the former, could produce neither income nor 
capital but by having recourse to circulators of a different deserip- 
tion; but, by means of these, they obtain both. 

With respect to capital in particular, the menial and other un- 
productive classes of Smith, are eminently useful to his productive 
classes. ‘These, or the dealers in the more necessary articles, 
generally require much capital to carry on their supplies: the others 
require little. ‘Thus, what the latter accumulate is almost all 
available to the former." This is one of the reasons, why, in a 
very populous society, though the average demand for capital 
be greatly increased, yet the average supply of it is still greater. 
For, in such a state of society, those classes which accumulate 
much capital, but require little themselves, bear a much higher 
proportion (and this constantly increasing also) to the others, than 
in a thinly-peopled State. 

Here I cannot omit noticing another beautiful instance of the 
benevolent intention of Nature, in her arrangements, to render 
the various classes subservient to the advantage of one another; 
though our economistical systems would represent them as mutually 
injurious. 


DOES THE PRODUCTIVE SYSTEM CONFOUND THE FUNC- 
TIONS OF WORKING MANUFACTURERS AND MENIJALS? 


“To consider the expenditure of the unproductive laborers of 
Adam Smith,” you proceed to observe “ as advances made to 
themselves, and of the same nature as the advances of the master- 
manufacturer to his workmen, would be at once to confound the 
very useful and just distinction between those who live upen wages, 
and those who live upon profits, and would render it quite im- 
possible to explain the frequent and important operations of saving 
from revenue to add to capital, so absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinued increase of wealth.” p. 33. 

But who confounds such a distinction? Or how is it necessary 
to assume what is contrary to fact; that the one class teads to im- 
poverish, and the other to enrich, in order to distinguish these two 
descriptions of circulators? Their respective functions are not only 
more correctly, but more clearly distinguished and chatacterised an 


! “ Happiness of States,” p. 610. “ All Classes Productive,” p. 96. 
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the productive, than on the unproductive system. They are classed 
in the former with respect to their master, just as they are found 
in real life; or as income circulators and expenditure circulators, 
By the former, as has been already observed, he draws income from 
others; and by the latter, he returns it again to others. Both per- 
form essential parts in the creation of wealth; and are alike effec- 
tive in carrying on the process of production and reproduction, 
Yet they are as distinguishable as the one part of every circulator’s 
character is from the other; or, as his selling function is from his 
buying. 

If by “ saving from revenue to add to capital,” it be intended 
here to insinuate an essential distinction between the capital saved 
from profits, and that saved from wages or from salaries, it is only 
one of the usual er parte misconceptions in Smith’s school. In 
proportion to the amount of income, probably, more capital is 
saved from the latter than from the former; and it produces the 
same results with respect to tlie creation of wealth. 

It may, indeed, be impossible to explain certain theoretical ima- 
ginations about the process of creating wealth on the unproductive 
systems, without assuming an essential difference between classes 
of circulators. But no such assumption is at all necessary to 
explain Nature’s process. 


THE BALANCE OF THE ANNUAL PRODUCE 
AND CONSUMPTION. 


* Thirdly;” you say “ it has been stated by Adam Smith, and 
stated truly, that there is a balance very different from the balance 
of trade, which, according as it happeus to be favorable or unfavor- 
able, occasions the prosperity or decay of every nation; this is the 
balance of the annual produce and consumption.” p. 34. 

The balance of trade is not the present topic of discussion. It 
will, therefore, be sufficient merely to observe, that a constant pro- 
gressive balance of this kind, when applied to any State, in reference 
to its connections with all others, is an unwarranted imagination." 
This misconception, though it seems to have been admitted by 
Adam Smith, is not peculiar to his system. 

The balance of the annual produce and consumption,” as applied 
to the internal employment or circulation of a country, is a miscon- 
ception of a similar sort, and merely founded on his own erroneous 
dogmas. Neither his reasoning, nor yours, seem at all warranted 


' “ Happiness of States,” p. 637. “ All Classes Productive,” p. 210, 
* “ Wealth of Nations,” b. iv. ch. 3. 
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by really operating principles. If more be produced, either in par- 
ticular lines, or in all, than the consumption or the demand can 
take off, this circumstance, instead of enriching, will tend to impo- 
verish the community; and the impoverishing influence will be 
according to the extent of the balance, but always in an increasing 
ratio, the larger the over-produce. In some cases, if the balance 
be very great, it will prevent the suppliers from reproducing the 
usual quantum, by so large an amount; or, in other words, it will 
have so ruinous an effect on employment and prices, as to spread 
distress throughout all our classes, except paid annuitants. 

Of this we had a most impressive proof, in the highly productive 
year 1818. ‘his is allowed to have been one of the most produc- 
tive years, both in natural and artificial produce, not only in this 
country but all over the continents of Europe and North America, 
known in the history of these countries. And have the results cor- 
responded with Smith’s reasonings or yours, or with those of the 
productive system? I leave the distress of all classes, during 1819, 
(and which still continues) throughout all these countries, but par- 
ticularly America and Great Britain, where the over-production 
was greatest, to answer the question. 

Population, though the circumstances have been unfavorable to 
marriage, but from an influence opposite to that which you expect- 
ed from this surplus produce, instead of going back, has been ra- 
pidly increasing, even amid the distrees. But with all the increase 
in the demand, which this necessarily brings, it has not been able 
to restore the stimulus destroyed by the over-production. It has, 
however, tended to render the distress less severe. It is, indeed, 
what alone keeps us in a tolerable state. 

“« But,” you add, “ if this balance be so important; if upon it 
depends the progressive, stationary, or declining state of a society, 
surely it must be of importance to distinguish those, who mainly 
contribute to render this balance favorable, from those who chiefly 
contribute to make the other scale preponderate.” p. 34. 

To suppose, that the progressive wealth of a country depended on 
such a balance, is a proof among many, that Dr. Smith miscon- 
ceived Nature’s process in the production of wealth. That part of 
the produce which is not consumed, or used, will reproduce 
nothing. For it is only a demand from the consumers or users, for 
the whole, which can render the whole really productive: that is, 
reproductive of employment fully to its amount. The surplus 
balance, as has been already noticed, will render even that part for 
which there is a demand, much less reproductive, than it would 
have been, had the supply been just equal to the consumption. 
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THE CAUSES OF A NATION’S PROGRESS IN WEALTH. 


“ Without some such distinction,” you affirm, “ we shall not be 
able to trace the causes why one nation is thriving and another is 
declining: and the superior riches of those countries, where mer- 
chants and manufacturers abound, compared with those in which 
the retainers of a court, and an overgrown aristucracy predominate, 
will not admit of au intelligible explanation.” p. 34. 

~ The florishing or declining of a State depends on many circum- 

stances, both natural and artificial, local and general. The great 
pre-disposing as well as immediate cause of a nation’s florishing— 
of course, at present, we have the rapid production of wealth parti- 
cularly in view, for the question at issue respects that—is the in- 
crease of population; and the more powerful causes which operate 
the same way, all tend to promote this increase. The reverse is 
true of a declining State. 

A spirit of industry, enterprise, and speculation, quickens circula- 
tion, and augments employment, which, whatever be its form, is the 
great medium of income, capital, and wealth. On the other hand, 
a spirit of indolence, supineness, business-timidity, produces a con- 
trary result. Where merchants and manufacturers, who are eminently 
inspired with the commercial spirit, abound, enterprise and specu- 
lation will be found to be going on with vigor; unless when check- 
ed by occasional over-supplies or the pragmatical intermeddlings 
of rulers. But where they do not, there will be found a deficiency 
of exertion, and a proneness to remain satisfied with what has been 
already attained. Still the various classes, in the latter communi- 
ties, are as really productive of wealth as in the former, though 
not so copiously: that is, they all contribute to produce more em- 
ployment and better incomes to one another, than would exist were 
any of them to be thrown into the other lines. 

{ should like to know, where is the country in Europe, or out of 
it, in which there is so much wealth as in England, and yet where, 
in the dialect of a certain school, there is such a vast or over- 
grown aristocracy, or where there are more retainers on the aristo- 
cracy or on government. If we compare London with Edinburgh 
or Dublin, we shall see what the retainers of a court and a rich 
aristocracy create, and what an amount of additional employment 
and income, to the various classes, they afford. 

I shall listen with great attention also, to any of our unproduc- 
tives, who will point out a period in the history of Great Britain, 
in which those persons whom they call productive, were principally 
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the actors, while their unproductive folks had no particular 
augmentation, and yet in which she made so rapid an advance in 
wealth, as between 1792 and 1815, when those whom they are 
pleased to call unproductive members jncreased in a ratio. that 
perhaps knows no precedent. Let them likewise, at the same time, 
point out a period, in which their productive classes were delivered 
from such a demand on their purse, by the dismissing of so many 
hundred thousand persons from the unproductive lines, as ip con- 
sequence of the peace of 1815, and yet in which those productive 
classes of theirs suffered such a reduction in the means of ob- 
taining employment and income, or in their power of producing 
wealth. 

With regard to the progress in national wealth, whatever tends, 
directly or indirectly, to give more employment and better prices.to 
a nation, must tend to enrich that nation, or to promote its progress 
in the acquisition and accumulation of wealth. ‘Thus, whatever 
augments or diminishes the demand, will assist or check a. nation 
in this progress. As for the supply, that will always rise with fa- 
cility to the amount of the demand ; except in cases where Nature 
has set limits, universal or local, or meddling statesmen have inter- 
posed their foolish restraints. 

An increase of circulators in a nation, that is, of population," is 
the grand predisposing, as well as immediate cause, of the increase 
of national wealth. ‘The new members add to the demand by 
means of their wants. And, as population becomes more dense, 
the constant accumulation of capital and creation of new wants, 
which result from the extension of the demand, both multiply the sub- 
divisions of classes, and render all greater expenders and, of course, 
reproducers, than according to the former average proportions. 
The styles of living, among all classes, keep gradually growing more 
expensive, by comprehending a greater variety of articles, These 
are necessarily charged for: and, as this greater variety of articles 
creates a greater demand for hands, by the third principle of circu- 
lation, more employment and better prices must necessarily be the 
result. 

This is the uniform progress among all increasing national masses ; 
but the climate, the predominant natural wants and supplies, and 
the influence of a liberal and energetic, or of a restrictive and indo- 
lent government, &c., will produce great differences in the amount 
of the results, either as they operate favorably or unfavorably to- 
wards augmenting the demand, or creating employment. 

Unusual demands and stagnations will every now and then be 


Both at home and among the nations that are its customers. 
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taking place, and either quicken or retard. the natural rate of pro- 
gress. beeiomn bad 

Stagnation, the source of so much distress, and to which our 
attention is so strongly called-at.present; is uniformly the result of 
over-supplying, and is but too powerful amean-of counteracting 
the influence of the principles of circulation.) ,.1t- springs, either 
from some falling off in the demand, from |a.change bp a 
stances, as from war to: peace ; or from an,over-produce, either in 
the supplies of Nature or of men; for theinfluence of . both is the 
same. And whatever be the rate of the.increase of our population, 
it is occasionally to be expected. eet) 

But, excepting these stagnations, if a nation increases in, popula- 
tion, and if it be strong enough to protect itself from .its..enemies, 
its progress in wealth will: be. certain: There will be.an, annual 
increase in the demand:..and atthe end of a given number of 
years, say of five or ten, from the causes assigned it will be found 
to be richer than in the preceding five or tenyears ; that is, -it will 
have more employment and better prices. ‘Consequently, the sum 
total of the incomes of its circulators, or of their means of procur- 
ing the various articles which wealth ean purchase, will be greater. 

“Tf a taste for idle retainers, and a profusion of menial servants, 
had continued among the great Jand-holders of ,Europe, from the 
feudal times‘to the present, the wealth of its different kingdoms 
would have been very different from what it now is.” p. 34. 

This taste still exists; and most generally and strongly in the 
richest countries. ‘The great .reason why our ancestors in the 
feudal times were poorer, was, because they were less populous, and 
because, from the destructiveeffects.of eivil.war, and other causes, 
population scarcely increased atall, 

“Adam Smith” you say “ has justly stated, that the growing taste 
of our ancestors, for material conveniences and luxuries, instead of 
personal services, was the main cause of the change.” p.35- 

The increase of population, which,at.Jength, from, aigreater 
degree of internal tranquillity and other causes, began to be. steady 
and to attain some ‘degree of rapidity, and the increase of wealth 
and civilization, which uniformly. flow. from the former, gradually 
effected the beneficial change.» »|-. 

“ Personal services.” you assert ‘ neither. require mor generate 
capital. “ p. 35. a ee 

This will depend on circumstances: and it is not the fact in 
real life generally. All capitalists who employ . servants, pay them 
by means of the profits derived’ from, capital. Those, servants, 
again, who save, generate capital.* By purchasing commodities 


* “ Happiness of States. ” p. 55. 
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from the other classes, they also assist such members of these as 
choose to save, in the accumulation of capital, like any other cir- 
culators. 

Even the great feudal lords, though the division of employ- 
ments in their thinly-peopled and turbulent times was very imper- 
fect, could not have fed, clothed, lodged, and armed their retainers, 
without fanded-capital at least. And these very retamers also 
enabled those who supplied their warlike employers with what 
they wanted, to accumulate capital. 

As to the division of society * into two classes” chiefly, that of 
the lord and the vassal—the very rich and the very poor—it is the 
natural result of a very thim and stationary condition of population. 
The increase of numbers tends to destroy this inequality, And 
“in proportion as population accumulates, there are new ranks 
and classes formed, tll im a thick population there is no hiatus 
left at all.” 

“ ] ant hardly aware, ” you add, “ how the causes of the increas- 
ing riches and prosperity of Europe, since the feudal times, could 
be traced, if we were to consider personal services as equally 
productive of wealth with the labors of merchants and mauufac~ 
rers.” p. 35. 

Equally productive, I have to observe again, depends on the 

of income. ‘The question at issue is—Are they as really 
productive ? And they certaimly are. The truth is, that so far 
from -the superior wealth of the present highly populous state of 
Europe being derived from there being fewer persons retained as 
servants, than in the thinly-peopled and feudal times, it is partly 
derived from there bemg a greater number of menials employed, 
according to the third principle of circulation. We have no lords 
now, who have such a number of retainers as the few great feudal 
barons ; but the proportion of servants to the whole population is 
much greater, The class now is found in almost every house, 
from the palace to the cottage, 

In all populous and rich countries, servants form at least the 
fourth division, in point of number. And it may be queried, 
whether, in England, this division is not more numerous than that 
employed im building and furnishing houses, or that employedia 
supplying clothing; and stands the second, or next to the division 
of cultivators. In no country of Europe, | believe, is there so 
high a proportion of servants. And why? Because she is the 
richest. And this proportion, fur from impoverishing her, tends 
to render her still more rich. It is alternately cause and effect, 
in the production of additional wealth. 


* “The Principles of Population and Production investigated.” p. 373, 


“ Happiness of States,” b. ii. ch. 6. : 
VOL. XVII. Pam. NO. XXXIV, 2C 
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A considerable portion of the lowest ranks, it is true, does not’ 
keep regular servants." Bist'smost families; even of these, detain 
one of their children atdeast; toja certain ages to assist ds @ servant, 
who would otherwisé get emptoyment by’ stipplying ‘the plate’ of 
some other persom »\And:probably most fatitilies; ever ini ‘the ‘middle 
classes, -have twovwordoré servants. Phe! ageregate “ritimber of 
menials, of different descripuions, male and female, kept ‘by dur 
very numerous gentry and nobility, rich merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers, lawyers, &c., alone, far exceédsthat ofthe retainers of the 
great barons. Including even Wales and Scotland, our servants 
cannot be taken much under one a’ family : certainty not less 'than 
the one-seventh of our population; or about! ‘two! milliois)“Now 
is it at all probable, that the menials of Britain, in the feudal times, 
bore any such proportion to the then'population ? #*" (\ /° 
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MORE PRODUCTIVE AND LESS PRODUCTIVE?“ *! 
rT aivsg 

As to “ the substitution of the terms’ more’ productive and’ léss 
productive; )for those: of produetive and: unproductive,” p."38, 
I have to-observe, that this\is, even im point Of terms, to abatidon 
the unproductive system:nltogether; = 1)! SF 

More or less productive» ca only be’applied to “all individuals 
and classés, or to all-the pevuliar imedes’of employmerit’ BY which 
they are enabled todraw‘on the general fund, or obtain income 
upon the productive system: and sueh designations are perfectly 
correct on Nature’ssplan. . That all’ étasses are really productive 
of wealth, and :thatvall species\of employments, by which men 
obtain income, are the medium of real production, is 'traé? * But 
it is also as true, that individuals and classes, and their modes of 
employment, are more or less productive, according to circumstan- 
ces, LiGATART DIIAY iviA BIAY ' Cae 

When we compare classes as to their quantum of productive- 
ness, we mustitake “ intoiconsideration the wutnefodstiéss "OF ‘the 
circulators. inthe: élassesy their! avorage ‘rates of ‘charging “del 
influence, divectop indirect, the increase’ of popiilation; 8c." ' 
The employment: which cultivation » yields, ‘and that’ ‘wff 
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. 
music, are alike really prodwetive' of edditional-enrptopineht Hit 


wealth. But no person would ever think of ‘reckoning ‘io 

employed by\: imusic, «whose :imeome -in ‘this countty;“universally 

fond of musi¢as.at! new: \is, does not' amount to'a million t, 
ae ~ igcive 108 ; 


oy fl ol noum 


* In addition to the subsistence and lodging which most of them 
receive, and the clothing which is supplied to some of them, the money 
part of their income amounts annually to many millions. And they save, 
annually, a very considerable amount for capital. 4 iC 

* See Mr. C.’s case of unproductiveness considered, “ Happiness of States, 
p- 665. 
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as productive as the cultivators, whose income, even in its present 
reduced state, is between seventy and eighty millions. 

Any other view,of: more or less productive; than as bemg more 
or less directly productive of employment and. income, or having 
indirectly. anore, or Jess; influence, on what.produces both, is merely 
fancifl,;,and it will. be reje¢ted at once by the practical Statisti- 
cian. «4 


THE CREATION OF WEALTH. 


“| It-would be incorrect,’ you say,‘ to assert that the wunproduc- 
tive laborers of Adam Snath mecessarily create the wealth which pays 
them.” .p,.44- 

I need only ask here, in, what respect do the productive laborers 
of Adam Sauith create wealth, in which his unproductive laborers 
do not ? How do the former obtain income and wealth but from 
the pockets of others, like the latter? And how are they capable 
of paying others, but by charging, like them, by means of what 
they sell, on, the;common,fuod¢ 

I would have, you, and all other inquirers concerning productive- 
ness,jm,. point of wealth, to put the questions which will very na- 
turally arise in the mind of a reflecting person, and which it is 
indispensably necessary to answer, before we can cometo a satisfac- 
tory conclusion on the \yesy; important».subject. “ By whom 
isany circulator, or class, of, circulatersy: paid? And how 
are the payers enabled to,pay,him, or them?” * 

I shall be very happy to. hear the plain practical answer to these 
questions, which you give,to, yourself, without any theoretical 
fancies or classifications. 


isJeu vio iq e*9 
CLERKS IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
vit nett foo 
natice your auswer to the observation of Monsieur Garnier 
respecting the “‘ inconsistency, of denominating the clerk of a mer- 
chant.a, productive Jehores,, and, a, clerk employed by the govern- 
ment, ; who ;may, an}, seme |cases, have’ | precisely the same kind of 
businesg., to do,,an,,,unproductive Jaborer,” \(p. 46.) because it 
Involves @ principle. 
hether. such a distinctign be, inconsistent with Adam Smith’s 
own.potions, Ido not consider)to be worth the trouble of inquir- 
Pad or what is of much more importance, it is inconsistent with 
acts. 


* « All Classes Productive,” p. 100. 
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Your answer is, that there is less economy in public establish. 
ments, both with respect to: the nunsberiof clerks and the amount of 
their salaries. ‘Phe correctness of this observation, as’to:the present 
public establishments, wilb:be questioned by: those: best acquainted 
with them. Butlevitcbe so assumed. | ‘Phe greater numberof 
the clerks of public uffices, instead of :umpoverishing, will tend, by 
the third principle of circulation, to. give more employment and bet- 
ter prices to ‘the ‘other ‘classes j-and their higher mcome, by the 
first, will render them greater reproducersi 


’ } ' 


THE SOURCE OF WEALTH. | DNS 5 


I have looked in vain for your pointing out the quality or cireum- 
stances of employment, or of the articles produced by it, which you 
considered tobe the source of wealth,or produetweness. -You have 
not suffered ithe shining object im .prospect+-the fame that wil ne- 
cessarily accrue tothe Statistician, who really. discovers: that .grend 
desideratum: mistatistics, to. tempt you: tomame it..1n this you hare 
been more-prudent than esthen|Quesmay, Adam, Smith, or Say. By 
fixing ot.thas quality, they enabled the inquirer, to, ascertain, bow far 
facts ‘supported ther aommation ; and inquiry bas proved fatal to 
the dogmas of all the three on the subject ; and believe, will;¢on- 
tinue to: prove fatal.te all whe attempt.to find this important! proper- 
ty on the unproductive side,! lenges delves ®& O08 

Smith’s nomination was Jong imphiitly, received.; but, his ».disei- 
ples, are now beginning to be ashamed of openly defending, his fun- 

; 1 ¢90b etodimon: «36 lo (NOU 10g suET9VE 

* As to“ ithe exertion which produces, a pair ef, stockings, whether they 
are knit by a lady for her ampsement, or by a segular stor king wea- 
ver,” p. 41, its productive influence does epend of the circumstances of 
an Lcboal payment for the stéckitigy taking place in the one ¢ase) anid -fot 
in the ther, Both the dady-atidi the:stecking weaver are-suppliers of an 
article for, wearing.|; The lady and the weaver, must alike,purchase the ma- 
terials. Then a difference takes place. If pba, bad mals them for herawn 
use, or giyes them to another, she diminishes the demand op t regular 
suppliecs of ‘stockings, ad’sb far fids ‘an Injutiouy infltierice on'tHenl.~ But, 
oni ‘the other hand) she saves the niaking; and herself, or the perso t6 whom 
they are given, having fewer stockings to-buy, find the means lettef puretias- 
ing Mure «yf some, other article. The stocking weaver, again, s@etl- the stogk- 
ings to a customer for a price, and by this price procures the meaps of 
producing for himself, while ‘for the time he deprives His ‘clstonter of the 
means 6F patetiasing some other commodity: | / 9 ber isse 

‘Both kinds of supplying have evidently similar effeets on cirewiatioh, and 
both are productive, ; But,,that will be most prodectine, whichy,incleding all 
the influences, direct and indirect, tends most, in the circle, to, increase eraploy- 
ment and improve prices. ; poe 
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damental:dogma: «They ' are mot swilling to.give it up's yet they 
dare upt;' inthe face ofthe decisive rensonings,on the side of the 
productive system,' boldlyavow a) belidfiof it.)And I repeat here 
what!d:have already sdid ofthis dogma ; on which he has built the 
detestable system, which teaches, that, by thie arrangements of Na- 
ture; nearly. the! balf ofthe human race is degraded) to paupers: is 
constrained >to \sw@bsist: by consuming the wealth avbich the other 
creates ; that is, by plunderingithem: “Dbismetinnsithough not so 
grossly, is as really absurd, as if he had made the productiveness of 
articles to be derived from their possessing a green color, while 
those that were of the other'colors:were unproductive.” * 


A RECAPITULATION. 


vl hate now, reverend Sir; to observe, that I conceive you have 
not sactectied in establishing any distinction between the: various 
Geieses: (Of circulators, whiely would at.al justify us sia using the 
tevine: productive of wealth to some; and unproductize to others, as 
implying a natural difference.» Plrey'are all nlike assistants to one 
wmdther in the production of » Wealth, and render one asother more 
fwothictive than they would be, wereany of them ‘withdrawn from 
soriety:. 

Witlinrespect to groundiig any essential distinction on saving in 
order to accumulate capital, were this» made the eriterion, all clas- 
ses would be productive as wellias unproductive. Phere-is no elass, 
in which a portion (and perhaps, speaking: comparatively, a pretty 
fair average portion) of its members does not save; and there is 
no class’ fir which more thdan’a portion saves. “Indeed, in some of 
those Classes’ reckoned unproductive by Adain Smith and other 
Economists, there is probably rather, a.greater proportion of mem- 
bers who save, than in some of the-productive.; Besides, as we 
have seen, their capital is more available to the other classes than 
the tapital saved in the latter. 

« Such a criterion, or that of saving, is even incompatible with the 
distinctions of our unproductive systems. , Jt would not come up to 
thie ideas of the: productive system, but still itis not'so irreconcilable 
fo'’it, All ‘classes save; ‘and therefote, ‘all titust’ be productive. 
The distinction of saving, is thus utterly in¢onsistent with the theory 
of the natural unproductiveness of certain, kinds, of employment. 

But were we to waive this theoretical inconsistency, facts show, 
thatthe principle implied does not exist in Nature. For how ts sav- 
ing rendered productive ? ‘By confining its operation to the saver? 


*« Happiness of States,” p. xx. 
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Certainly not. He who savés'iti ‘order to become more productive, 
or toemploy his saving for profit, ¢an otily obtain the additional 
profit by drawing more largely from others. 

The other reasons ‘urged by yuu, for Keeping up the classification 
of productive and” unproductivé, are founded on a compatison of 
certain classes, if''the churacter Of sellers avid stippliers, with others 
in the charatter’ of buvers’ ‘and ‘demanders. ‘A classification so 
formed must nééessarily’ be itmperfect and incorrect. ‘Far from 
tending to ‘assist’ the studetit, in attaming # knowledge of Nature's 
processes m the production and accumulation of wealth, it is‘only 
calculated 'to 'nvisléad ‘him. 

Smith, and‘albour ‘other unprodactives have fallen into a similar 
error. Indeed; this 'furidamental mistake has probably been a chief 
mean of bewildering ‘them ii sd many other points. 

If now, instead 6f ¢omparing a ‘seller, in any of the ¢classés which 
Smith calls unprodivctive, not with a buyer, but a seller iu any of 
those called by titm productive, you will fitid there is nu distinction 
whatevers'\ in| the’ rate of the inftuetice which they have'on'the 
principles ‘of circulation, or the actual process ‘ii creating and ‘at- 
cumulating wealth, or in‘ the nature of the fluence Uf those princi- 
ples, or of that process, on themas circulators, All alike charge on 
others for what they produce or sell, and are paid by these others, 
and of course, draw their income or profits from them, ;. while the 
latter are enabled to pay them, and procure income or profit in 
the circle, by counter-¢harging. % be igi Yo ae as 

Our unproductives. 1D general seem to conceive, that, there is 
something essentially different between'a man, whe obtaiis.an in- 
come by eniployitig others, and expends it by employing others, 
and a man who procures his ingome by his own exertions, and ex- 
pends it’éntirely himself. “But there is no fact in ack 2 
is only, as it were, an extension of the double character, of epery 
circulator as a“seller'and buyer mone.) are ie 

The persons whom he’ employs in order, to, be able to sell, only 
enable hith to perform the first part of the character more e ciently 
and éxténsively ; and those whom ‘he employs in expending, AsMerE 
the gaine thing with respect to thesecond part, By bot sorts he 
only, as it were, Fepeats imself. And it is equally improper to 
call the firsf set, of persons productive, and the latter unproductive, 
as it Would be, to call the employer productive by the act of selling, 
and by that, means, drawing income from others, and upprody¢tive 
by the act of expending, or of returning income, to, others; thatus, 
a productive and utiproducti¥e circulator in one, 


. 


Nor is there the least necessity, in order to promote the progréss 


relate 


1 “ Happiness of States.” p, 54. 
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of science, to have recourse. to this impropriety, to use no stronger 
word. . The terms adopted in developing. the productive system, 
and which are forced upon.the candid observer by the things them- 
selves, are perfectly sufficient, Every man jn procuring income or 
the means of living, or in carrying onthe, process, of Nature in the 
production of employment and wealth, on the universal business of 
circulation, is a circulator—and a circulator in, two ,ways— whether 
he does; or he does not employ persons to\aid him: 1. By supply- 
ing or selling something to others; and 2, ,By procuring or buying 
something from others. If he employs persons,in both these func- 
tions, on this theory, they are distinguished as in real life; the for- 
met as income circulators, the latter as expenditure circulators. 
But both, with respect to themselves, are just what he is, in the 
great business of circulators, sellers and buyers in one. 

These terms merély point out. actual functions, which nobody 
disputes. ‘They may be used as well, by, Economists of the diffe- 
rewt sects, as by Statisticians. But the terms, productive and un- 
productive, while they assume the very thing, that, is,,in question, 
2a such different meauings annexed to them by, theorists, that 
they, are only, calculated to bewilder and mislead. 


DR. ADAM SMITH’S IDEAS OF UNPRODUCTIVENESS. 


Yoti Seem to take for granted, that in defending the doctrine of 
productiveness in some classes and unproductiveness in otbers, you 
are maintaining the theory of Dr. Simth. But the ideas which you 
annex to these terms are quite different from his. Your distine- 
tion, as far as I understand it, is rather a nominal one, for the pur- 
pos¢ of classification, or explaining certain processes in the produc- 
tion Of wealth. “ But his is essential, and of the most vital impor- 
tance. 

‘That he has completely failed in his attempt fo prove that some 
classes in society vaturally live ‘upon others, and consume of de- 
stroy‘the wealth which those others create, is,my decided opi- 
nin, “His idéas respecting this creating, and wasting or consumin 
of Wealth, are also crude, fanciful, and even sometimes inconsistent. 
But there can be no dotbt that he does maintain, that certain c asses 
create wealth, and, of course, enrich a state: while others consume 
wealth, and thus impoverish a nation: and that he distinguishes 
the former by the title productive, and the latter by the title uppro- 
ductive: ‘Every person admits this. Indeed, the whole of his pe- 
culidf'theory is built tipdn this essential difference between classes 
or between kinds of what he calls /abor. 

is doctrine, universally received as it is, by those who consider 
themselves supporters of Smith’s unproductive theory, [ expected 
you would either have fully and distinctly maintained, particularly 
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after the discussions that have taken place im the endeavour to show 
that the productive system, which ‘is direefly opposed to it, is the 
real system of Nature; or elée have faitlyfejected. But’ fut ftom 
defending this fundamental dottrine OF Sipith'y sehool, you in’ re- 
ality abandon it, as if: intetable. And’ yet you Would retain the 
tame, while you give tp the thitig signifiett:’ You have, in faet, 
left the productive system ih full possession 6f'the field of truth | 
The doctrine of Smith, however unintelligible by the modes in 
which it has been supported, is'in itself very ittelligible, Lt ia 
practical doctrine, constartly im the moutlis, and autended to in 
the measurés of its abettots. And if it be Yeally/fuunded on) Ne 
ture’s arrangements, no modification’ cat softet it, Ur doit away, | 
i ’ i I } 


THE PRODUCTIVE sYSTEM. 


Neither’ is‘ the ‘distinctién between his ‘system and’ the’ pro- 
ductive the ‘théré regult of aidifferent classification: ‘The differetite 
is real, @ssentiily and of the mest vital mmportance. | The »petaliar 
doctrines of the latter are also positive ; and, unless they ta Be 
set aside)'a hitarranted by facts; the’ systeitis ‘df Savith, atid ull dther 
unprodtttives, aré ‘ahtrié ; and the terms prodtictive and umprodae- 
tive, ab pplied to classes or modes df eitiployment; ture witerly iat: 
proper. ; ! v ’ ) Ny St oO ioboue sat d 

Accotiing to the''produttive system’, What‘ S mith imagities haee 
tendeticy tb ithpoverish, tends dnifdrinty, in real life; by:the arritige- 
ments of Nature, to enrich!’ ‘Thé'classés reek ofted'an predictive by 
Ecbtidthists, whatever be the sect,” so fir’ froin tiving ‘oti! the 
other’ classes “and ‘cotistming ‘and Wasting’ ' their wealtly'op wiedns 
of iticomé,” rétider' these tidre' Wealthy thay could be! Wwith- 
out theth.  Atcdrding’ to “it, “dll Glasses ‘are’ protective of wealth 
to themSélves and’ the’ community; oe engen the santé teasons, 
By the ‘first ‘prineiple of circtfation they all reproduce to’ one 
another; By means of' what they bily, the amount whieh each dtaws. 
They cotinterchitg?’ oh one atiother by wliat they séll!) agrevably to 
thé setond. Being ‘withdeaten iftutit’ otié another's lines wedording 
to the third principle, they leave for those in the various lines 
midre employment and betterprices, - And they are all alike under 
control of the demand by the ‘ fotrth Yor sur m 

According to.it, the source of wealth is fourid, not in the fortn’or 
character of the articles. by, whieh, classes. derive income, nor in the 
modei whiet it isdrawn, asthe Economists suppose ; but wm their 
chargeability, or their being the medium of prices: Andtheanount 
of this chargeability is the meastite Of their prodietiventys!*"' 
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And it deduces from, this, the great practical corollary, that what- 


ow 

the ever tends ta,create emplaymentiand to raise average prices, tends 
om to enrich.a; mation ; and, whelever tends to diminish employment 
re- or reduce average praces, dends to jmpaverish i, 

the AdL these doctrines have, heen comfirmed by ay appeal to the prin- 
et, ciples perpetually operating.1n. real life, aud to shear unt orm results, 
4 The various doctrines of the uaproductiyes,. on these. fu damental 
tn pours, have also beem distingtly, examaned, a» detail, and tound to 
‘a be not merely, unsupported, by facts, but, contrary, tq them. 

in Why. then bas, not the same thing been attempted, jn eudeavouring 
rs ta.support the, unproductivencss of certain classes, ayd the doctrines 


of the, productive system,distinctly, set,aside?, Why has, st not been 
shown, that there 1s something in the form or character of an ar- 
ticle, or of employment, or in the mode of charging, essentially ne- 
cessary to the process.of,creatug, wealth; aud without which the 
actual clargeability, or price, will not of itself produce wealth. 
‘O- The: ertors of, our Economisis, on this fundamental powt,may be 
ce waced)to sham secking for the wealth;producing, power ay, the form 
lar ah character of the,atticle, or the mode of exchapging,it, Instead of 
be Ms price: ' nm 
er wit | seems nelive ident that fhe quantum, of reproduction de- 
e- pends,.au the; quantum, of, chargeability or. price: or,, that the re- 
fi production of emplopanent, which, wall take place, ali correspond 


with the amount of the price only, whatever be the form or charac- 


pa ter.of she attiqle,, oF the made,,of, exchanging, The quality of 
e actual changeability,os; price, thesefore, muist be the wealth-produc- 
by jog Quality; than day the source of wealth. 

he But 4 not, whsus.at; not distinctly shown, that jhe first ‘principle 
ns of -cirqulation is net real; for geprodaction will be, equal to pro- 
h- duction wm some.apticles, only)? Or, why is it nok shgwa to be un- 
th ittue,, that, wealth, can, galy,be. deriyed, or kept ap, agcordy ug, to the 
iS. aecond principle, by. charging and countercharging; for andividuals, 
ne dlasses, avd, nations, cap continue to, use certain arycles without 


8, making a chaige, for, them in the average, prices, f... Why, also, is it 
not. shown. that. tbe shird priaciple, or, that from varying. the, classes, 


to 

ng say which. is the same thing, 0 beibiiitions the articlesused, there must 

es : us 

er ba hin pipe and civilised sockatiie, even in exch aging article 3 against 
article, monied price is,alnost.wnjversally had recourse to; but Mowied price 

br 18 Hot Necessary to real chargeability. For whether.a Circulator obiatis whet 

: he wants, by giving so much Of What he las fo Uispose’ of; for 4e-mich of 

id the forte tr, Withdut'sértitig a Mmonied vatue on: ekeh, or by imeansefi that 

wr readier tude of exchan gig, chargedbility equally takes plate. In the,former 

nt case; he charges so-mueh of what he wants ile wit aii 4s $0 much 


vf what bis customer wants from him, 
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necessarily be an increase of thedemand ; and that more employment 
and better prices must be the result, is false : for, on the other hand, 
by diminishing the number of employments, or the quantity of 
articles used ; that is, by lessening the demand, and increasing the 
supply, and 50, overstoeking the classes, they will all obtain: thore 
employment and, better prices? Nothing short ‘of this will shake‘the 
productive system; and)tilb it.1s done by those who expressly: treat 
of these matters,,|we are warranted in supposmg that it's) nétat- 
tempted,: because they perceive it cannot be done. 

Of late, those, who would prop the unproductive oventin’i (Pam 
certainly.dispesedto think, from feeling the force of the factsappetléd 
to, and of the, xeasonings from them, on the side of the productive) 
have gradually retwed fatther and farther from the ‘plain imteHipible 
doctrine of Smuth: that certain classes live upon the others, and‘ eon- 
sume more or less of the wealth which uthers create. Every succeeding 
attack on the doctrine: of ithe productiveness of | all ¢lasses, or of all 
really additional empleyment,: has become more and more feeble. 
When expressly treating of the strange doctrine of Smith, the Eéone- 
mists of dis:schaob seem disposed to ‘explain it away, by some ‘ode 
of classification or another, and lyet they would retain »its distime- 
tions.) But though, inthe act: of establishing these distinctions, 
they apiparently, abandon the thing signified, I) observe: also, they 
afterwands) take.care to assume the doctrime;|qsdfat had been fully 
proved, » tert f/ tne 4 eof sen sd vioroint poussins 9 to 

I cam have no objection te your endeavouring: to establish:a' the- 
oretic distinction of your own betweeniclasses; or modes of employ- 
ment,;|in the |pvecess of thes production of) wealth; or :to ! miain- 
tain -Smuth’s..d Nou have tke: same+right::to) form a theory 'thit 
he: had, or anyother: Statistician shas~ .-Amd) i) would Wh) be- 
come) mey iti particular, whoihaye made so amiple an use'of ithe 
same night, toiobyget tofyous doing) what. £ have done myself.» But 
1 object to using the termsy which he applies to one doctrine, avith 
respect | teanotheriquite, sifferent; and yet arguing asiif it was his. 
re isibe theldogtrne of; Nature; lett bed dpenly and boldly de+ 

di;); Hut ufinet, iét t»be.as:openly and boldly cr mn 
sldstovel ented mort 1 o>'t beret 
+ With: regard ;to :your! semarhs» en!) “estimating the vied af etoile 8 
Sieson nica oa: mete slg soe hs apnea: and aaiae ti ~ 
e Ww 12. COL y, oh 
aie aay ution © oe ee eat the elas it her pay- 
ments concerned in bile it,” (p. 49.) I have to observe, that to estimate 
the productive value of hese things by their effects on human, happiness, is 
to f thé niges. ness, and to confound the clearest aati 
tions: Whe e an Rix’ pegbeaviesh of dn article, we Pat 
pr A 23 it wilt yf its "power of 1 réproducing , employment, To- 
To judge of the value of jalee by what is the true standard of value, both 
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OBSERVATIONS -ON(SMITH’S (SYSTEM OF ECONOMISM. 


You say, respecting the ‘theory ‘of: this: celebrated Economist, 
“\Some such distinction’ (of productive:and) \aiproductive labor) 
“must be considered-as so clearly the: céimer-stoneof-Adam Smith’s 
work, and the foundation on whieh the main: body oft lis:reasonings 
rests, that if it be denied, \the: superstructure, which ‘he’ has raised 
upon it;:must fallito the ground. Of course, | doonut! mean to say 
that-his.reasonings should ‘not fall, #othey are ‘erroneous; ‘but it 
appears to me in some degree \incdmsistent in thoseowhé allow of 
né:distinction'in the different kinds:of Jabor, to attributéeany con- 
siderable value to. an inguiry into\the nature aidvcuases of the 
wealth of nations, in which the increase ‘of the quantity and skill, 
of iwhat is-called, productive labor, is:ithe) mai hinge ‘on which 
tid progress of national opulence and prosperity is ore turn.’ 

187. 7 oe 
Syn mode of arguing: may have more influende, dvere ah this en- 
quiring age, than ‘you anterid. I ‘am disposed to conjecture; that 
nine-tenths of théseswho maintai the: theory of Smith which sup- 
poses about one half ofthe human race to be constrainied-byqQY ature’s 
airamgements} to be plunderers of the other; havesadsuttedist with- 
out examination, merely: because it is Smith’s. What he has laid 
down: as-d foundation: ithen;:must be sound! and secure sith them, 
and the swperstructuresmustbersolidy! 10 sonia 

oBut leaving ‘this wiew of the matter, i agree ) with yousithat the 
dautrine of the:prodoetivéness of certain sorts of abor ‘alidstbe un- 
productiveness of others, is deed ‘the cot ner stone,’ias: welbas the 
“foimdation’”: of jhis work son political ecomomy; Phe aerit or 
detherit of this: work must, therefore} chiefly: depehidoou' the truth 
or falschood of this fundamental dogma. 119 gare Oo 19 

I agree with youvalso,as tosome , degree of the 44anconbistency” 
you allade ‘to; but«b beg leave tosay, the shargeidoes adt-apply 
tome. ‘I have frarikly geen my opinion:of the theoty ‘ofithisdele- 
brated Economist, and it is far from being favorable. 

His work, as containimg the development of a systen: wot /Wwar- 
ranted by facts, ig certainly calcnlated to mislead students; it’ s6me 
of the most fundamental poilits of Statistics, giao of Ssakine me 


ig Mature and.on the productiye system (“ pss" of States,” p. vit ia a 
be di in one form or another, which t xy, produce, 13 & very. 

Booksellet, without nicely phiosop vik on the. subject, ey well, 
bow different the real or critical, and the productive values of works are, but 
tuo often, 
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system of Nature before us, as she presents it in real life, in the im- 
portant business of the production of employment and wealth, every 
thing is shown through an‘iartificial medium. ' Several things | lare 
distorted, and the view givén of niafy'is meorrect. He has miscon- 
ceived het procéssés ; ‘and’ @hithe “he has’ overlooked * some ot ‘her 
most important prinerples, constantly and #etvely operatmg, be'has 
fancied sonie which do pot exist. dv pasionteny he has istiaamchie. 
stood the: natire of price’ 

At the sunve'time I wilhngly admit, there are marty of ‘his parti. 
cular observations just. His 'Yeasonings im favor of the freedom: of 
trade are,'on the whole, excellent. ‘The ‘same may be affirmed of 
those with’ respect to leaving wnatters to | the direction of | the-self- 
interest’ of individuals. | But, to’ be perfects both require! tu be'cor 
rected by more accurate views respecting the: production of wealth 
and the meretise of population: In bis! work they are injaneth by his 
fundamental inisconeeptions. ~ 

In a tery tinphilosophical spirit, have: bien asked) “Why etl 
Smith ?” '\“Phis may‘be  atiswered by another quéstién inva tiuch 
better spitit: Why not attack the dectrmes of / Smith, if whey be 
erroneows ?” # have been considered tohave hud specially in view, to 
oppose Smith’s theory cancerning the production of wealth, and 
yours Concerning population: My ‘expréss object-has been no 
partial one. It has been to ascertain the real principles of Nature, 
in the produetion of ényployment ‘and wealtlr (for both? are essenti- 
ally condected) and in the increase of population)’ with the resnks ; 
and, of course, to reject those theoretical systems which appeared 
inconsistent with hers: <1’ thie’ have onby ‘made ‘the ‘same. attack 
on Smith's system, and’ pond cag the defenderv'ol hese have mude 
on mie. i IO ALIG 

The veneration which thao Geeticheriutuel for Sith ‘pe atijurious 
to science; “for as he'tias quite! misconceived ‘the! principles!:of 
Nature, his reputation is ealedlated'to keep up his etrore) o'Dhein- 
terests of 'sciende, therefore, fequire;'that the undwe atithonityiwhich 
he has ‘attained; ' ‘hb’ be withdrawn.) And boast; ‘onowhat: is 
founded fhis tithe to that’ peottiar veneration, which! the supporters 

of his- theory claim for‘bim; unless his principles ¢orrespondewith 
those’of‘Natare? He is the author of a particular system of Beono- 
mism; itis true; but he's’ by' nd means thé father of econcuristical 
science, ‘a8 fe: has! bee ‘called M. Quesnay}° atid 'Sir James 
Steuart, have each a prior claim to that title, to say nothing of 
some other predecessors. . 

His work, ,had. certajaly. the, merit of assisting, much in galling 
the attention of politicians-to the important science of statistics ; 
but unfortunately, in teaching this scieuce he has most datigerously 
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misled Europe. “ His theory.is the source of error among statisti 
cians, and of sedition among the populace.” 

I do.not mean to impute any,.improper or selfish views to him, 
Whether bis potions. respecting, religion might somewhat prompt 
him to represent the. clergy as paupers or drones, living on the 
fruites,of the Jabor, of other classes; or, whether a wish for popula- 
rity, might induce him, more easily to admit the visionary idea, that 
those portions of the people, whose employments, or capital were 
paid or gendered. productive by, means.of public, ampusts or taxes, 
were also robbers of those portions employed in other mes and paid 
in other modes, 1 know,not;) and therefore, 1 will. not affirm, that 
his -opimions were formed under such influences. Probably enough, 
he was net. aware of. the, dangerous resalts of a general belief of 
those distinctions, which he considered to be really existing among 
civculatoss,, But, however well and honestly he might mean, his 
system is as malignant and odious, as N ature’sis benevolent and ami- 
able. ,. Aud it.is as, dangerous aud pernicious as,jt Ajs,false, 1 
know no. work: that has, directly and indirectly, done, more hasm to 
the pablic mind than bis celebrated one. ‘To ity doctrines.we owe 
much, of, that. detestable spirit af discontent, and disaffection, which 
poisons,oue of the. great fquatains of happiness, and which has long 
a0 dangerously, agitated, Europe, and. sull, seems,,te,be,on the in- 
eTpase. iF ! 

is Were the, questions) at, issue merely, speculative, there would be 
RO occasion, for these observations, But they are practical, and they 
are connected, with, matters. on, which all. classes, especially the 
lower, are feelingly alive, and on which they are so inflammable. The 
safety, of| society, and), genaine liberty, requires every honest man to 
speak out. For while these doctrines are generally believed, the 
very, freedom); of the | press, puts, tbat, powerful engine entirely 
inte the hands of ;ignorant,and ill-desigaing \demagogues, with re- 
apect ito the great mass of the most/numerous classes. ; 

{Phe leading destrine of Smith, on whieh his theary.i3, built, far 
from soothing the rancour,and, | batred, (which | are, bat; too, natural 
ix the lower ranks, towards, the highes, tends to inesepse, both, te, the 
most virulent pitch. . It encourages insubordination among sbem, 
by. representing. their labor as almost the sole seyrce of wealth." 
At isetsup class,agaimst class, as if , natural enemies to one, angther. 
And. it; ha¢,been,, is at this moment, and, while gemerajly beheved, 


* Unfortunately they are, af this very moment, feeling expenmentally the 
falsehood of such a doctrine, in the poverty arising from a delitteticy itt the 
@émiand froin the-other’ classes’ Thcy cunt bringiad much labor to widtiket as 
wual; but what shen? ‘Ehey can neithen sell:semulcl: to sheseiomer classes, 
hor,at thewsual prices. They are therefore, of themselves poor.) Abey re- 
quire the aid of the others to produce wealth in ; 
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will be, the source of great evils and real danger to this country and 
to all Europe." 4 3 

Still, however, if it be the doctrine of Nature, the perniciousness 
will not make it untrue. As 1 have taken occasion to say to an 
eminent Statesman,:“ if: such were the ‘fact’in téal life, as the 
multitude was taught with indefatigable industry and malignity pre- 
viously to the French Revolution, and of late’ years With ‘tis, the 
purpose, in both instances, isevident’ enough—the case ‘would be de- 
plorable. ‘Lhe friends of >genuine freedom and publi¢ tranquillity 
must sigh and submit. | Government, the greatatid iniversat plun- 
derer, must dothat»by foree” which reasoning could not “do, «and 
keep the plundered and distressed wretches to their duties and stiffer- 
ings by the bayonet... But 1s sovhateful’a view o! thittgs’ ‘a ‘Correct 
view of them as actually: found im! real hife ? 1s such the system’ ‘of 
Nature? No. The causes! necessarily and universally operating’ ‘in 
real life, and the .actuab results, give the direct negation, in ‘eVery 
possible way, to these absurd dreams.” ‘ nababniiate 

And,)if ¢he.seab system becutterly repugnant to facts, why en- 
deavour tor spfiéniiat ,-or yet “to'keep up the | appearance’ of" it ? 
These are not times to administer to the discontent of the multi- 
tude, to iadd: forveito ithe hearangwes| of ‘demagoynts,' dF" fo 
strengthenthehandsof the seditiows press; by’ léndin#' the ‘did of 
science to the ravings of il-desiguing. men aniong w mass of people, 
who are suffering deprivatians from a Very differerit ease Why then 
retain the mischievous tesms, when the dvetrine itsélf74 abandoned ? 

aot 


end senor is 2189) A seat 


* Isit said, that evemgrah ting Dri Sotith's learned distinctibhs to be Bibby 
dangerous, it is not likely thatitheyeandd harm to the! lowertanks} a3 Hh 
ranks have not the meansof kpuwing,them. Butiwhat isthe fetid Phe 
most dangerous dogma of all, or the distinction of, classesjnto preductinejaad 
unproductive, or those Which prédute wealth and those which consume it, is 
perhaps the only part of this'#¥8tétti which they do ‘it’ Bnei Phoee Age 
have not come to the knowledge ofit by studying Smith's works Tt is’tht id 
but they have learnt it,inaqeueh watse way. They haved beenttanghe it by 
factious writers and il]- designing demagogues, why find,it of irifipite conse- 
quence to their seditious views, to have it generally belieyed, as if is so 
strongly calculated to inflame! and‘it 6a how quite familiar among the 
manufacturing and other working classes. ort edie 

Cobbett, in his famous address of the 2d November 1816; * to: the journey- 
men and laborers of England, Wales, and Scotland,” of which the party 
boasted they had published 44,060 copies, and which ended in, the; Spatields 
Meeting, makes that dogma, or which is the same, that labor is the. sole 
resource of all our wealth and resources, the instrument to goad this discontent- 
ed mass to insurrection against the'planderezs. This very dogma was 
one of the mottos of the Radicals;of Manchester. And: wisile’ this 
absurd doctrine is taught by scribblers and declaimers of all ranks, and ac- 

uiesced in, either from pusillanimity or misconception,.on the other side, 
this immense mass of active and sturdy persons will scarcely return again ta 
the habits of due subordination. 
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Iam confident I am, addressing a gentleman who will fully ap- 
preciate the force of this reasoning. 


FHE. SUBSISTENCE, AND, ANTAPOPULATION THEORIES, 


At concluding, this, disaussion, concerning the réal process of 
Nature iv, the production of, wealth, [shall embsace the opportunity 
to.add,a, few words, wath respect.to,a; theory. which is more your 
own, Ja.investigating the causesand results of theinerease of popu- 
lajon, | have bad.eccasion to bring forward some views of the sub- 
ject, , which you do, not seem to have taken imto: your consideration 
in the. formation of your,theory; nor do A)find you have hitherto 
either, endeavoured, to. show, them, to, be. ,erroneous,-.or admitted 
them,to, be. correct... Yet they, are of. the most wital importance 
towards coming to a correct conclusion concermng he real system 
of Nature in the case. 

I here repeat what I have already stated; that I:shallibe happy 
to discuss the, question at,.issue, between us, either! privately or 
publicly,.in a) friendly. way. 

What | .would, wish to press upon your attention is, that facts 
uniformly show, that|the great law of Nature, the regulating power 
of the demand over . the, supply, extends.as completely to subsis- 
tence, ag to any «ther, branch of the supply: that population is so far 
from.hayivg a natural tendency to increase fasten) tham subsistence, 
that, for these four thousand years its increase has not at all ap- 
proached the rate at which the, latter| cam be made, to increase’: 
probably. not nearer than as 30 to 420: that, in further: proof of 
there being no such tendency m population, there is every where an 
abundance of materials for supplying additional food, in unculti- 
vated. or ill-cultivated land ; and that, instead.of there beimg,anatu- 
ral deficiency of suppliers of food, there.is an universaland con- 
stant emigration of persons from the country to towns; from the 
want of employment in the cultivating lines: and that, asa deci- 
sive’ Confirmation of the supply of subsistence, bemg,,.on the 
average, fully equal to the demand, the price.of it; onthe average, 
has. been fair, and fully as often under the average'rate' as: above 
it. 

That with respect to employment und wealth, facts uniformly 
agree in proving, that the increase of population, instead of having 
a tendency to diminish employment, and produce poverty, is the 
grand source of all permanent increasé‘iti’etnploymient ‘and wealth :* 


* If evenyour principle of ‘population were that of Nature, by the fifth 
principle of circulation, an increase of wealth, not of poverty, would neces- 
sarily be the result. “Were it true, that population increased faster than 
subsistence, famine indeed would ensue; but it is plain, from the laws of 
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that a town, a district, or a country, cateris paribus, is uniformly 
more constantly employed and richer, the more populous it is, and 
in a higher degree than the different numbers, calculated at the 
former rate, would warrant: that the faster population increases, 
the. more rapid is the merease of employment and wealth, while a 
stationary condition of population is constantly attended with stag- 
nation and low prices; and, with a decreasing population, there is 
constantly a diminution of the means of employment and wealth, 
and a ruinous decay of commercial enterprise : and that the increase 
of pauperism, which is frequently found m the most populous states, 
springs not, like the poverty so universal ip thinly-peopled coun- 
tries, fromy al deficiéney dt the més oi ob nt, but from 
the vicious and emprudent habits, which wealth is so apt to generate, 
and from the great portion of the young, im such states, having 
employment so early and amply afforded them, as to prevent the 
formation of the sober, frugal, accumulating habits, necessary to 
ensure success in life, even in states where there is the greatest 
abundance of employment, 

If these positions be founded on facts—and they certainly have 
the appearance of being so founded—the subsistence theory, and 
the antiponsletiog sopmet mye caytpeey tq tereniprigic:pf Nevurr's 
arrangements, They must, therefore, be proved td be uowar- 
ranted, before either your principle of population, or the doctrine 
of Arthur Young, Sismondi, and others, concerning the impover- 
ishing effects of populousness, can be admitted. But as far as 
} know, though of the most decisive influence on the great question 
at issue, they have not yet beerrdistinctly considered either by you or 
by any other writer who Py the wealth-augmenting influence, 
which I have endeavourefl to show is essentially connected with 
the increase of population. . 

I have now only to add, that any observations, which you may 
reckon the interests of science call upon you to make with respect 
to these principles and facts, you may rest assured will meet with 
attention, and be considered with candour. 


I have the honor to be, Reverend Sir, 
Camden Town, -- ¥our very obedient Servant, 
25th July, 1820. ! S. GRAY. 


, 
rye 
4 OG¢e 


Statistics, that the superiority of the demand over the supply, instead of pro- 
ducing slackness with respect to employment, would teud to create aconstant 
stimulus, and quicken the demand for hands. By raising the prices of 
the cultivating class very high, it would raise those of other classes also, 
and augment income, capital, and wealth.” “ Hap. of States,” p. xxx. 
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My Dear Lorp, 


Tue uniform integrity and manliness of your Lordship’s. public 
conduct, would have induced me to address to you the followin 
observations, on the present national distress, independent of the 
ties of private friendship. The steadiness and courage with 
which you have, on all occasions, combated public abuses, give you 
an irresistible claim to the confidence of all honest Englishmen ; 
and it is with extreme satisfaction I have observed your Lordship 
taking an active share in the deliberations of this most interesting 
session of Parliament. 

In your Letter to Mr. S » your Lordship seems, to antici- 
pate some important changes; and you lament that there is not 
existing, at this present critical moment, any man of sufficient 
talent and public virtue to take advantage of favorable. circum- 
stances, and give them a proper direction for the public benefit :— 
a melancholy reflection surely! were it ‘true; but I trust your 
Lordship has prejudged the case, I heartily wish indeed, "ae 
were many more able, honest, and independent public characters 
than I fear there are ;—but while your Lordship lives, I. will not 
despair. It is an imperfection inherent in all popular governments, 
that mere loquacity ensures to its possessors a degree of influence 
in public affairs, often vastly disproportionate to their real 
desert. It is possible, however, that the importance of this faculty, 
great as it is, may be overrated; for there cannot be a doubt, 
that in political as in other affairs, a sound judgment is_ greatly 
preferable to a brilliant fancy ; and that in public as in private 
life, honesty is always the best policy. 

One of the most surprising features of these eventful times, is 
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the apathy and torpor which seem to pervade the men of rank 
and landed property. One would have thought, that were they 
too indolent or too selfish to stand up like their bold ancestors m 
their country’s cause, they would at least have stood up for their 
own estates. One wonld have thought that @ tithe of the present 
calamity would have called forth public meetings, in every 
county, town, and parish, from Berwick to Penzance. But scarce 
an individual seems disposed to stir, or to encounter the odium 
of avowing in public those unpleasant truths on the present state 
of the country, which all are forced to lament in private. The 
lower orders are thus unfortunately left to the impulse of their 
own passions and indiscretion, without the salutary checks and 
counterpoise of property, education, and experience. The con- 
sequence is too obvious to require illustration. 

Is there no country party now-a-days, my Lord ?—no association 
as in former times, of independent county members ?—no fox- 
hunting squires of the ancient breed? There surely is yet a remnant. 
But the echo of Jacobinism still scares them at every thing 
bearing the most distant resemblance to reform of abuses; and 
the redoubted name of Hunt, and his Spafields mob, will charm 
them to stand motionless and mute, while their whole estates 
are quietly transferred to the loanmongers, Jews, and money 
scriveners Of Change-alley. It is indeed, well nigh come to this 
already. And if they do not bestir themselves—and that quickly— 
scarce a man of them will be able, seven years hence, to keep 
a hound or a horse, or the roof upon his father’s house. 

Such has been the effect of the measures pursued by govern- 
ment, during the war, that the short-sighted and credulous land- 
holders have absolutely been stript of Shalf their property within 
these twenty years; for the purpose, it would seem, of protect- 
ing the fundholders, placemen, and others, whose property, 
pensions, and offices, were considered peculiarly vulnerable, by 
enemies from without or from within; and who now, when this 
purpose is answered, have contrived, as it would seem, to throw 
the whole cost and burthen of that war which was undertaken 
chiefly for their protection, on the shoulders of the landed interest. 
. And what renders the sacrifice doubly galling—these very fund- 
holders, placemen, and capitalists ; who have, through the generous 
devotion of the landed interest, been saved from destruction; 
have not only come out of the struggle virtually without loss, but 
absolutely with an increase of their efficient income and property, 
to the amount, in many Cases, of fifty per cent. ! 

Is it possible, my Lord, while the landed interest are crushed 
into their native earth, and through their ruin, the whole of the in- 
dustrious classes are verging to starvation, that these men, who 
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have reaped where they sowed not ; or who, at least, have reaped 
ten percent. where only five were agreed on; shall not now be 
called. on for some small retarn of kind offices—for some acknow- 
ledgment of their unbargained for and excessive gains, acquired 
by the ruin of their fellow subjects ? Impossible, one would think. 
Yet, when I observe with what pertinacity Ministers cling to the 
monied interest ; what affection they bear on all occasions to these 
men of gold, or, rather of paper; with whit perfect composure 
they still affect to, cisbelieve the very existence almost, of that 
appalling digtress, which harrows up the feelings of other men; 
I cannot but fear, they will still goon in the old way, doing no- 
thing—ankxious only to carry on the delusion a little and a little 
longer—until the bistees fabric burst upon their heads like a 
thunder clap, and bury them, and all of us, in one common ruin. 

When Isee, moreover, not only the Ministers of the day, but 
those likewise who would be ministers, so prodigal of their solici- 
tude for fhe monied interest, the national faith, and public 
credit, and. so fotth—asif no faith, nor feeling, nor justice, nor 
mercy, were due to any but fundholders—I confess 1 almost give 
up the matter as lost. It is lamentable to ‘see how’ perfectly 
the two great, political parties, so hostile to each other on alli other 
subjects, ate agreed on this—the'~sacrifice of their country’s 
dearest interest to their own athbitious views; the one striving 
to keep in place, the other to get into place, through the favor and 
support of the monied interest. 

Politicans by trade, of “whatever ‘party,’ are absolute ‘slaves to 
those sons of Mammon. Hard, it must be confessed, are the terms 
of their bondage; and if any remnant of spirit or manliness is left, 
they will yet, I trust, resolutely emancipate themsélves from the 
golden chains they have so tong and so degradingly: worn. 

But to returh to the public ‘distress and its causes $' abouti which 
so. much ‘has been said, yet so little explained to’ aty mati’s' satis- 
faction. — And here, again, I cannot help observing, what ‘a wonder- 
ful shyness there js amongst all political parties, im coming to the 
point on this very tender subject; ‘well aware how unwelcome 
the very name’ of it most’ be; to’ the éars of their jealous and 
insatiable masters, the Bank Directors. Various trifling aiid accesso- 
ry, causes of distress, aré’ 'thetefore again and again: detailed with 
scrupulous ‘milititeness; while the great cause of all, compared 
with which the'rest'ate’ ‘insignificant; is either: studiously kept 
out of sight, ot stbutly denied’ altogether :—[ mean the recent 
alteration in the curteit’ meditim or measure ‘of value. 

To this cause alone, and its’ immediate conseqiietices, two- 
thirds of al} the distress we now enduré is unquestionbly owing. 
By this cause alone, two-thirds of the community have been 
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stript of nearly half their property and more than half their in- 
come—viz. by those alterations in the circulating medium, which 
arose from the Stoppage of the l’ank; and the protection thereby 
extended to that favored company, against the just claims of their 
creditors. By which most iniquitous measure, and the subsequent 
prohibition to sell the depreciated bank paper at its market price 
or value, that depreciated paper was rendered, to all intents and 
purposes, a legal tender and a forced paper currency. 

This unblushing and barefaced transaction— which, in ‘affairs of 
common life, no man would hesitate to designate as a gross violation 
of every principle of justice and morality, and which no alleged 
State necessity could possibly justify—was the signal, as might 
be expected, of an enormous issue, of bank paper and country 
notes, which soon became the only current medium, of measure 
of value of all commodities;—the legal coin, except a trifling 
quantity of worn out silver, having wholly disappeared from cir- 
culation, But this extravagant issue of promissory notes, by 
people who were’ not compellable to pay them, was followed as 
2 matter of course, by a marked depreciation or diminution of 
their nominal value ;—amounting at length to thirty, or even to 
forty per cent. in spite of all legislative enactments and declarations 
to.the contrary. And when we consider that gold had entirely 
disappeared from circulation; when we consider that Bank cf 
England paper had increased from ten millions in 1797, to 
twenty-two millions in 1810, and to twenty-seven millions in 1814 ; 
when we consider that country bank notes had increased in a 
still greater proportion, the number of country banks being only 
289 in..1797, and 721 in, 1810; when we consider that the 
current. medium, which was then entirely made up of various sorts 
of bank paper,,amounted to. more than.double the current me- 
dium, preyious to the Stoppage of the Bank, consisting partly of 
gold and partly of paper; when we consiser all these circumstan- 
ces in combination, it seems only, wonderful that the depreciation 
of this. enormous mass of paper money. was not even greater than 
thirty or forty per cent., which it turned eut to be. 

This diminished value of the currency was, of course, productive 
at the outset of great injustice and hardship to the original 
stocksholders, annuitants, and persons living on fixed incomes— 
to all,.in short, who had money to receive. But the alteration 
being slow and gradual was. felt the more lightly ; and, when’ once 
commodities and labor had accommodated their prices to the 
new measure of value, affairs, both public and | private, went 
on.as prosperously as if gold and silver had continued to be-the 
current medium, In some respects, indeed, the change was for 
a time advantugeous—by lessening the pressure of the fast in- 
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creasing taxation, and diminishing in effect the amount of the 
national debt ; as well as by the encouragement it gave to agricul- 
tural improvements, through the stimulus of a rising market and 
the facility of obtaining credit and loans to any amount. ‘The price 
of every commodity was high, but money was proportionably 
cheap ; and the universal warfare in which we were engaged, had, 
although pethaps unexpectedly, the effect of a universal protection 
duty on the importation of every species of agricultural produce, 
But as soon as the war had terminated, with a degree “of success 
which far outstript the most sanguine expectation ; as soon as the 
prospect of many years of peace and security had restored the 
precarious and suspected Funds to nearly their former value; as 
soon as the prospect of being called upon for payment in specie 
had induced the Bank Directors, and the endless host of country 
bankers, to curtail their issues, and had thereby essentially restored 
the credit and the value of the paper currency ; the moment that 
the peace—and such a glorious peace !—was hailed by the nation 
as the sure harbinger of plenty, prosperity, and happiness un- 
known before—at that very moment of general exultation, the 
great, the widely diffused agricultural interest discovered, to their 
utter astonishment and dismay, that half their property had dis- 
appeared like a dream ; while, to add to their misery and despair, 
the same amount of taxes and charges continued to be! exacted 
on the remaining half. 

This great work of destruction, which began with the cultiva- 
tors of the soil, extended itself immediately to its proprietors ; 
and very soon after to the manufacturing and commercial ¢elasses— 
to all who are supported by labor and industry—to four-fifths 
of the community: while the fundholders, annuitants, placemen, 
and capitalists, not only escaped the general wreck uninjured, 
but have actually derived therefrom an increase of property and 
income, in proportion nearly to the losses of the landed and com- 
mercial interest. 

That this cause alone would have been sufficient to produce 
great and extensive calamity there cannot be a doubt, had none 
other existed ; but unfortunately other causes have combined to 
swell the tide of destruction. Of these, some of minor importance 
have been, as above observed, sedulously pointed out and copiously 
dilated on by Ministers and their adherents; as if with the de- 
sign of thereby diverting the attention of the public from the 
greater causes of mischief ; on account of which their own conduct 
and want of foresight might be brought into question: such, for 
instance, are the cessation at the peace of government contracts— 
the disappearance in the markets, of government purveyors—the 
fayorable course of Exchange with foreign nations—a succession 
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of plentiful crops, at home and abroad, &c. &c.; while by far the most 
important of allis seldom or never alluded to+ viz. the criminal neglect 
of a Corn. Bill, until it was too late to prevent the mischief; the 
illusory, inoperative, and insufficient nature of that Corn Bill when 
passed; and the ruinousneglect, even now, of protecting duties for 
other agricultural commodities, without which, the little that is left 
of agricultural property will soon we swept away, through the un- 
just and impolitic preference thus given to the foreign agriculturist. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to estimate exactly, 
the portion of mischief which arose from each of these causes 
respectively. ‘Taking the fall in agricultural stock and produce at 
sixty per cent. on the average; of this, thirty per cent. must be 
placed to the account of the altered value of the current medium, 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. must be considered to have 
arisen from the unprotected state of agricultural produce, and the 
remaining fiye or ten per cent, may be attributed to the cessation 
of government contracts, or to the cessation of the war, properly 
speaking. Were that portion, therefore, of the, present distress, 
which, was. occasioned by the transition from war to peace, the 
ouly.cvil we had to struggle with, the national energy-—the per- 
severing efforts of skill and industry—might be expected to sur- 
mountit. But that is but a trifling share of the calamity under 
which we labor; and were that part of it entirely relieved, and 
blotted out of the account, no sensible alleviation of the general 
distress would thence ensue. The lossof, property to the occu- 
piers of land, by the alteration in the currency and unprotected state 
of agriculture, to the amount of not, Jess than 150 millions of 
pounds sterling, has, of itself alone, reduced to indigence three- 
fourths of the agricultural, population: the destructive effect of 
which, upon the manufacturing and commercial part of the com- 
munity, must of necessity prove alarmingly great. 

Neither does the mischief stop here: not only are the fruits of 
former industry lost for ever, but an insurmountable batrier is in- 
terposed to prevent the British agriculturist from ever again. emerg- 
ing from indigence,, Bound hand and foot with impolitic restric- 
tions, and overwhelmed with a weight of taxes and imposts 
which augment to an incalculable degree the cost of production ; 
he is forced to contend in an unequal straggle with the foreign 
grower, who is comparatively untaxed and unburthened, and who 
is therefore enabled to bring his produce into the British market 
nearly thirty per cent. cheaper than the native produce, after paying 
the cost of freight, insurance, and mercantile profit. ‘The British 
farmer must therefore (on all except pethaps the most fertile 
portions of land) abandon,his trade altogether ; or continue carrying 
iton for atime in an inert and languid manner, without any 
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adequate return for his capital and labor, and actually with a clear 
sinking of capital in most instances. From such a state of things 
the rapid decline of agriculture, and of all those concerned with it, 
must necessatily ensue, with a proportionable fall of rents; and, 
in fact, the ruin of the whole landed interest in its most compre- 
hensive sense. ‘Those who escaped immediate and total destruction 
at the peace, through the alteration in the current medium, seem 
destined to inevitable destruction by this second fatal blow, which 
the legislature-seem determined to inflict upon that ill-fated race ; 
ory which is the ~same thing, seem determined not to ward off from 
their devoted heads. But their misfortunes will not terminate with 
themselves. The ruin or impoverishment of the landed interest, 
must infallibly ruin or impoverish the rest of the community ; not 
only through their increased demand for support on the poor’s 
rates, and individual charity, but likewise through their diminished 
capacity of a manufactured and mercantile commodities; 
from the sale of which another great division of the public draw 
their subsistence. 


The depreciation of landed property, great as it is, has not in ge- - 


neral kept pace with that of produce ; because some of the most active 
of the depressing causes of produce were of a temporary nature, and 
might be expectéd to blow over: such as'the glut from importation, 
the redundancy from two or three successive plentiful crops, and 
above all; the necessity the farmer was under of hurrying to a falling 
market a double quantity of produce, whereby, the, prices, were 
reduced even below the real level of their necessary and permanent 
depression... While produce, therefore, sustained a fall of fifty or 
sixty per cent., land has'not fallen on the average more than thirty 
per cent.: but a° depression of thirty per cent. on land amounts to 
the enormous'stm’of three handred millions of, pounds sterling and 
upwards ! One third of every man’s landed estate has been virtually 
cut off, or a mortgage to that amount extorted in favor.of the fund- 
holders and monied men, through the legerdemain chiefly of pa- 
per money and the Bank ‘Restriction Acts. 

But, say the Ministers and other votaries of the funding system, 
the distress is only of a‘ tem ‘nature, the effect pus | of the 
transition from war to pedce, and will work its own cure by time 
and patiénee ! Gentlemen’ who use an argument like this, must 
needs entertain a mean’ opinion of the reasoning faculties of these 
to whorn it is addressed. “ Time Or patience can never restore to its 
miserable owners the 150 millions of agricultural stock and pro- 
duce lost! by the fall-of prices at the peace, through the juggle of 
paper cutrency, and ‘the improvident want of protection against 
foreign importation. That enormous mags of capital is lost to them 
and to the country for'ever. It is gone no man knows where, 
and nobody seems to be the better for it. The ignorant la- 
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borer or mechanic, the covetous tradesman, the short-sighted 
manufacturer, rejoiced for a moment, at the golden prospect of a 
large loaf, with the most sovereign indifference to the groans of the 
perishing agriculturist—dragged from affluence to a jail, or turned 
out ‘of his comfortable dwelling to break stones on the highway. 
Never can I forget the barbarous apathy, not unmixed with 
sentiments of pleasure and satisfaction, so generally manifested 
towards that unfortunate and much injured class of men. As if it 
were nothing for a man who was fairly possessed of a thousand 
poutids to-day, to find himself worth less than five hundred 
to-motrow, by circumstances which he could neither foresee nor 
comprehend, and over which he had no control: or, that the case 
of a million and a half of persons so circumstanced, deserved 
neither pity nor consideration, Yet such is the fact. The pro- 
portion of loss here stated has been sustained by every individual 
agriculturist, from one end of the kingdom tothe other, without 
almost an exception ; and in numberless instances. it was still more 
severe and ruinous. For if any person, thus possessed of a thou- 
sand ‘pounds, at the termination of the war, wholly employed in 
agriculture, had chanced to have borrowed a hundred pounds, or 
two, from a country banker, who was commonly an Attorney, he 
was sure to be a ruined man—and in the course of three months not 
worth a single farthing. Many such cases have come actually 
under mine own eye, and I doubt not they are every where to be 
found.” Yet such is the short-sighted selfishness of the rest of the 
commiinity, that nobody pities them. ‘O! they might have been 
mote prudent’ and saving, and not have dressed their wives so 
fine, nor sent their daughters to boarding-schools !” As if, forsooth, 
one law were to be made for the farmer, and another for the rest 
of the nation !—As if skill, industry, and capital, in his hands, were 
not to be suffered to reap their usual reward !—-As if, in fact, the 
cultivators of the ground were a race of Helots, mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for, the rest.of the community | 

Did any man ever question the right of a tanner, a shoemaker, 
a ship-owner, or a Manchester weaver, to become rich by his indus- 
try atid the improvement. of his capital; to educate his children, 
or to drink his wine ? What monstrous selfishness, what shameless 
effrontery, would deny an equal right ta the farmer—the first of 
Englishmen, the main pillar of the State ?, They.have, however, 
had their revenge, were that an object of concern. Their unfeeling 
opporients had for once a belly-full, through their ruin—and_ but 
foronce. Short was the triumph of this short-sighted, narrow~mind~ 
ed, and sordid policy ; and. soon was discovered the ephemeral, na- 
ture of a prosperity founded on the injury and, destruction 
of their fellow subjects. The loaf was indeed cheap and large, 
but to their surprise and disappointment, they found it was farther 
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than everoutof theirreach. Cheap as it was, it required some mone 

to purchase it ; but now they could find no employment whereby 
alone it could be earned, even at the utmost reduction of wages. 
No mancan more sincerely lament than me, the misery of these 
deluded people ; yet-this was, in one point of view, as it ought to 
be : and if nations.and governments were capable of learning  wis- 
dom from experience—which is very doubtful—the salutary lesson 
might out-value the price .that has. been paid for it, great as. it is. 

Such being the chief and essential causes of the present national 
distress, how ridiculous it is to talk of its being only of a temporary 
nature, and which will work its own cure by time and patience? 
The distress consists in the annihilation of such enormous masses 
of property and: disposable income—or rather in their abstraction 
from the rightful owners—viz. the whole of the landed and 
agricultural interest, and the whole of the industrious classes; 
whereby the sources of employment to the laborious part of the 
community are necessarily dried up. When to the £00 millions 
sunk in the value of land, and the 150 millions lost on agricultural 
stock. and produce, by the causes above detailed, is‘added the loss 
on manufacturing .and commercial property by the recent’ altera- 
tion in the currency alone, it.is utmecessary to, look for other far- 
fetched causes. of the national distress :| anid: the) time and patience 
necessary for the restoration of such vast and: stupendous losses, 
would surpass all reasonable comprehension. Noy my Lord! the 
disease is much too. serious to be left to,timey and ,chance, and 
nature’s efforts. The cure can alone depend ,on) the Restitution, 
in some shape on other, of the enormous. property of which the 
great body of the nation have-been so grossly outwitted, and so un- 
mercifully stript : and this can alone be effected by legislative. inter- 
ference. : Nothing short of this will do : nothing short of this can 
be of any sensible utility in alleviating ‘the national distress. _ Dis- 
guise it |how theysimay, such is the disease, and such the only 
remedy3::and. timid. procrastination must in this, as. in other 
dangerous maladies, prove certainly fatal, 

But hows -it-willibe asked, is this restitution to be made? How 
is it; possibile, were, it just? (Amd how is it consistent with justice 
were it possible ? 

It miusticertainly be confessed, that in many, eases such restitu- 
tion: is utterly impracticable. “The myriads of farmers, for instance, 
who have lost |their all, through the consequences of the Bank Re- 
striction Act and the unprotected state of agriculture; and who 
now drag out a miserable existence, either in jail, or as parish 
paupers. or Jaborers on the highways, can never be restored to 
their former place ip society. But something might nevertheless 
be done to retard the progress of the mischief: something might 
be done to prevent those, who have hitherto been plundered of 
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only half their property, from being likewise stript of the remain- 
ing. half; something might be done to prevent the landlord, who 
has been forced to give up more than one-third of his estate to the 
public creditor, from forfeiting the remainder to the annuitant or 
mortgagee, whose claims on him are increased one-third in effec- 
tive amount, by this iniquitous system of legalised swindling : some- 
thing should be done to protect the trader, who has come under 
engagements for money, against the demand of fifty per cent. more 
than the sums in contemplation by either of the parties at the moment 
the contract was entered into : something, in short, should be 
done for restoring the balance between landed and funded proper- 
ty, as nearly as possible to the state in which it was during the 
latter period of the war ; when the great mass of the existing debt 
was contracted ; when the pound note, in which it was advanced 
or borrowed, was only exchangeable for thirteen shillings and 
four pence, in bullion, labor, or commodities. 

This might readily be accomplished in either of ‘two ways : 
by reducing the. pound sterling, wherewith the interest or dividend 
is paid, to. that standard of thirteen shillings and fourpence in 
which the debt was contracted; or by reducing the nominal amount 
of the interest according» to that ratio; whereby the taxes levied 
for its payment) might be proportionably lessened ; which is in 
effect the same thing. 

Upon the same principle, it would be just and equitable, and in- 
dispensably necessary, to modify all the then existing engagements 
for paythent of money amongst individuals, according to the depre- 
ciation. of the currency at the period of the agreement: a principle 
which has been repeatedly adopted in other States, and which 
is at this very momentiacted upon by the Austrian government. 

The balauce between money and land might im part be restored 
in a very easy and: simple manner, viz. by laying direct taxes on 
funded and monied property, as anequivalent to similar taxes al- 
ready imposed on landed property. Such as a money-tax; ‘as a set- 
off for the land-tax, a poor’s, rates: &c./é&c., and perhaps, a more 
eficient' stamp duty /on transfers of stock, as’ some equivalent 
for the enormous charges imposed in this way on land, jand on 
ordinary money transactions. To this might be added the ap- 
propriation, either.im whole or in part, of the sinking fund, and 
the repeal of a part, at least, of the fourteen millions of taxes, at 
present levied on the exhausted country, for that 'very problema- 
tical purpose. 

It has been proposed by some, to accomplish the above-men- 
tioned purpose, of equalizing the value of landed and agricultural 
with other property, and of putting the possessors of landed and 
agricultural property on a footing of equality with the rest'of the 
community, by restoring agricultural produce to a remunerating 
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price, through the means of universal protecting duties on the 
importation of such produce ;. joined, perhaps, with a bounty or 
draw back on certain manufactured commodities, upon exportation. 
This, in some people’s apprehension, would have less the appear. 
ance of a breach of faith with the public creditor, than a reduc. 
tion of dividends; although, in that point of view it is essentially 
the same: as whatever raises the price of commodities must lessen, 
in proportion, the value of -the' money or current medium with 
which they are purchased.. It is liable, moreover, to this material 
objection: that whatever tends to enhance the price of provisions, 
never fails, however ¢troneously, to prove revolting to the feelings 
and prejudices of the manufacturing and laborious classes. 

It would likewise operate as an inducement to annuitants and 
stockholders to spend their. money abroad; and seems, upon the 
whole, less simple, less efficient, and more objectionable, ‘than 
the pro rata reduction of interest and taxes. If;-however, the re- 
duction of interest and taxes shall continue to be blindly opposed 
by the funded and monied interest, there is no other means but 
such protecting duties, that cam possibly save from utter ruin, the 
occupiers, of. Jand; .and through them, of course, its. owners. 
And it would be. well for the public creditors to consider, from 
what quarter the taxes are to spring with which their dividends 
are to be paid; when the whole agricultural ; imterest is laid pro- 
strate, and the value of landed property, imits most extensive sense, 
reduced to less than half the present amount,,and its capacity of 
contributing'to. the public revenue diminished in an equal --propor- 
tion. 

But would you break faith, it will be asked, with the public -cre- 
ditor?. Certainly not. God, forbid that-I should ever advise or 
sanction an act of fraud or injustice to\ creditors, either public or 
private. , But, unless 1 most’ grossly, deceive myself, ‘there is not 
a shadow of injustice or breach-of faith in the measure pointed 
out ; or if:any,itris a: shadow. merelys but no teal, intrinsic, or sub- 
stantial injustice whatsdever. Where is the injustice, let me ask, 
in paying a-man with his,own coin? or in measuring back to him 
again with his owm measure? 

A person borrows from. ‘his. neighbour a ‘parcel of grain, 
whichis measured in what was once a Winchester bushel; but 
which, through wear, or accident, or design, is reduced to two- 
thirds of its original depth or content. Suppose the grain to mea- 
sure a hundred such fractions of a bushel; what, let. me ask, is 
the -borrower) to restore? Surely not a hundred Winchester 
bushels««but only sixty six and two-thirds! And were the lender 
absurd or, avaricious enough to demand a hundred real bushels, 
under the pretence that his old worn out bushel, with which the 
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ain was measured, was once a standard: Winchester bushel, and 
still bears the king’s stamp, his cupidity or folly would entitle him 
to Bedlam, or the horse-pond. 

‘The case of the public-creditor is exactly parallel, It is a noto- 
rious fact, that the fundholder, who, during the last ten or twelve 
years of the war, lent a pound to government, did actually advance 
from twelve to fifteen shillings only of real money—éay thirteen shil- 
lings and four-pence; which implies ‘a depreciation of thirty-three 
per cent.: for each hundred pound stock of which he agreed to 
accept three such sums of thirteen shillings and four-pence, as the 
annual interest or dividend, equivalent to forty shillings of real 
sterling money; which, supposing the loan to be imithe 3 per 
cents, at sixty, is at the rate of five per cent, for the money ad- 
vanced which was forty real-sterling pounds, and no more. ‘This, 
which. was perfectly satisfactory to'-him at the moment of the 
agreement, would have continued satisfactory in all time coming, 
but for the measures unhappily adopted by the Ministers of the 
day, for propping up the sinking credit of the Banks and of the 
Funds; which—by interdicting the sale of bank paper for less 
than its nominal value, notwithstanding its actual depreciation to 
the amount of thirty or forty per cent., and thereby preventing those 
atrangements with respect to money payments, which would other- 
wise have universally been made—riveted, so to speak, the name 
and legal charaeterof the sterling pound to the depreciated. thir- 
teen-and-four-pemny. note, after it had forfeited every rational title 
tothe appellation of pound 5. and- enabled the lender,!now, when 
by a series of events equally fortunate and unexpected, these de- 
preciated notes have again recovered their former value, to claim 
twenty shillings for-every thirteen ‘and four-pence advanced ; or, 
which is the same thing, three real sterling pounds; or sixty real 
shillings, for his dividend, instead: of three thirteen'and four-penny 
pounds, or forty real shillings ;' being» tantamount to an addition 
of fifty per cent. to. his income and to: his. property, independent 
of any rise in the-price of the funds. Andy reckoning the whole 
fanded debt equal to: six hundred millions: of real: capitals it:im- 
plies a virtual augmentation of three hundred millions of isterling 
pounds, bestowed as a free gift on the fundholders, without any 
rational. cause whatsoever, at the expence, chiefly, of the landed 
interest ; and the annual charge of the debt, instead of less. than 
thirty millions, which it ought to be, including the sinking fund, 
is thereby extended to upwards of forty millions of pounds sterling. 

And here I would beg leave to advert to a frequentsource of, 
misconception on this subject, even by persons not incapable. of 
reasoning, but who have not.duly considered the bearings of this 
complicated question. The misconception alluded to.arises from. 
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not discriminating between the rise of the funds, which took 
place at the end of the war, and the simultaneous increase of their 
value, by the restoration of, or rise in the value of the currency in 
which the dividends are paid. ‘These two sources of improve- 
ment in value are entirely distinct from each other, and totally 
different in their nature. 

The former has existed in all former times, at the termination 
of a war;—the latter is peculiar to the present, arising wholly out 
of the Bank Restriction Acts, which never before existed. To the 
profit of the one, the fundholder has a just and perfect right ; to 
that of the other, none whatever. 

When the 3 per cents. rise from 60 to 70, the holder is justly 
entitled tothe difference ; which is, in fact, the natural and ex- 
pected profit of his adventure—the premium for his risk, in lending 
his money to government. But this expected and wonted im- 
provement in his capital is totally different from the enormous aug- 
mentation he at present obtains, through the simultarieous altera- 
tion and increase in the value of the currency, which renders both 
the original stock, and the present advance upon it, more valuable, 
by 80 per cent., than it would otherwise have been ; | converting 
the original 401. of real money lent to government, Into 60 
real pounds ; and the advance on it, into 10 real‘pounds instead of 
10 pounds currency, or 6/. 13s. 4d. sterling’ 

The natural and legitimate value ofa’ risé'‘in’ the furids from 
60 to 70, would, but for the last altération “im the ‘currency, 
have been the difference between 60 timés ‘138. 4d: and 70 
times 18s. 4d.; or, the difference between 40/. sterling, and 
461. 13s, 4d. ; instead of the difference between 60 times Fs. 4d. 
or 40/. sterling, and 70 times 20s. or 70/. sterling: a difference 
or profit of $0/. sterling, instead of 67. 13s. 4d.! Or, in other 
words, the fundholder, who by the rise of the 3 per cents. from 
60 to 70, would have been entitled to a profit of 6/. 135. 4d. ster- 
ling on every 100/., 3 percent. stock, does actually, by ‘this mon- 
strous, this ruinous, this execrable juggle of the cutrency, arising 
out of the Bank Restriction Acts, realise a profit of $07. sterling on 
every 100/. 3 per cent. stock! 30/. om every 40/. advanced ‘to 
government! A profit of 75 per cent.! 23%. 6s. 8d. of which is 
actually swindled from the pockets of the public, and to which 
the fundholder can have no just claim or title whatsoever: 

Here is the real burthen of the mischief—the true origin of the 
national distress—the chief, and almost 'the only object, to which 
every effort, really and honestly intended for the relief of that dis- 
tress, must necessarily be directed. 

A rise in the 3 per cents. from 60 to 70, gives the fundholder 
a profit, as stated above, of 75 per cent. on his capital originally 
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lent to government ; and when the $ per cents. advance to 80, 
the fundholder, who bought in at 60 during the war, when the 
pound-note was depreciated to 13s. 4d. ,will actually clear 100 
per cent. by his adventure!!! No wonder, then, that such 
men should so strenuously preach up. what they call the keeping of 
faith with the riational creditor, in order that they may be suffered 
to keep this unheard-of profit, or plunder... Nor is this all. ‘Their 
income is likewise increased in proportion, nearly to the in- 
crease of their capital : eyery 13s. 4d. of their interest having grown 
up into 20 shillings, their annyal dividend being now actually 
3. of real sterling money, instead of 21. ; whereby they obtain an 
interest of 7 and a half per cent,, instead of 5 per cent., which was 
about the rate of interest at which the money.was borrowed by 
government. And it may here likewise be observed, that had the 3 
per cents. remained stationary at 60, the fundholder would still have 
realised $3 per cent. on his capital, by the alteration in the cur- 
tency; and were they even to fall to 40, he would even then not 
be a loser ; as he would still obtain for his capital the very identical 
sum he advanced to government. And so long as he retained his 
stock, he would even continue a gainer to a large amount; . as his 
dividend would still continue 60 shilling sterling instead of 40 
shillings sterling —50 per cent. more than it was at the time when 
he purchased into the funds. 

Such are the ruinous effects of that ever-to-be-lamented mea- 
sure, the Stoppage of the.Bank, with regard to the national debt 
and-the public burthens. Neither does the mischief stop here. 
The capitalist likewise, by this fatal step, has gained a similar 
advantage to the national creditor, without any pretence whatever 
of service done the State. The man who five years ago 
lent on bond or mortgage a thousand pounds, in the form. of a 
thousand depreciated pound notes, and who actually advanced 
only six hundred and sixty-six pounds of real yalue, claims now, in 
return, a thousand real sterling pounds, and an imterest of fifty 
pounds per annum, instead of fifty times thirteen shillings and 
four-pence, or thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight-pence 
sterling ! 

hustle this cannot and ought not to be permitted. It is a rank 
and shameless perversion of the immutable principles of right and 
wrong, to contend that the reduction of all such engagements, to 
their true and original meaning, would be an. act of injustice, or 
a breach of faith, to the creditor public or private. 

The original fundholders—those I mean who existed previous to 
the Bank Restriction and depreciation of the currency—might indeed 
have reason to complain of such a measure; and certainly their 
claims ought, if possible, to be duly attended to, in any such modi- 
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fication of value. But the subséquent lenders, whether public or 


private, stand on very different ground. In those. it would be 
equally absurd and unequitable to insist on the letter of-the bond, 
in contradiction to its spirit—-and avail themselves of the technical 
advantage afforded them-by the unfortunate misapplication of the 
term pound, to that which at the time in question was not a pound 
sterling, but only thirteen shillings and four-pence. 

- Had not the Ministers of the day unhappily entertained the absurd 
and mischievous fancy of resisting and denying the depreciation of 
bank paper, and of disproving it by the unanswerable argument of 
an, Act or Resolution of Parliament; while all the world were sensi- 
ble that a bank note, when weighed against beef, bread, labor, or 
a light guinea, had lost of its nominal value from thirty to forty 
per cent. ; had government not adopted that ruinous expedient for 
bolstering up the funds and paper credit—nothing, in comparison 
of the present overwhelming public distress, would ever have taken 
place. Had the visible and palpable depreciation of bank paper 
been left to itself; or, instead of enacting prohibitory statutes, 
had an equitable modification of its value been sanctioned by the 
legislature—land, and produce, and labor, would of course have 
maintained their wonted relation to guineas, and sterling pounds— 
to every thing in short but bank paper. An estate would have 
been purchased for 20,000/. in gold, or 30,0007. in paper; and 
would have been let for 800/. a-year in gold, or 1200/. in paper. 
Wheat would have sold for eight shillings a bushel, or for twelve 
shillings; beef and mutton for six-pence a pound, or for nine- 
pence, according as they were paid for in metallic or paper cur- 
rency. And the principal and interest cf money on mortgage, or 
other security, would have been reckoned in a similar manner, 
with. fairness and equity to both parties—whether the current 
medium continued to depreciate, or regained its former value. But 
by the measures unhappily pursued, confusion has been introduced 
into every pecuniary relation, public and private ; the most cruel 
injustice has been dene to all who had money to pay; a virtual 
fraud-has been practised on the whole of the agricultural. and 
landed interest ; and ruin and desolation have overspread the land, 
arid threaten to. subvert the very fabric of the State. 

I am far, very far, from insinuating or suspecting, that in these 
transactions government had any premeditated:design of circum- 
venting the landed interest, or extorting from them one-third or 
one-half of their estates and-property. That, such, however, has 
been the consequence, it is impossible to deny... And truly, had 
they ever entertained such a design, they could not have devised 
a more.effectual stratagem for accomplishing.their purpose ; which 
so perfectly resembles a well-digested plan of swindling on a 
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gigantic scale, that it is difficult to find any other term by which 
it can be properly designated. 

Suppose an arbittary prince, who was in debt any given sum, 
say twenty millions, for which-he paid an interest of a million a 
year. Suppose this prince, with the design of lessening this debt 
and its interést, had debased ‘and reduced his coin or current 
medium to half its former value, preserving to the adulterated coin 
or currency its former designation. It is evident that the interest 
of this. debt would by this measure be lessened one half, while the 
taxes might be doubled in nominal amount, without any additional 
pressure on his subjects ;—those excepted, who were unfortunately 
his creditors. _Supposeagain, that in the course of some years, 
when all. sorts of money transactions had been accommodated 
to the new measure of value, and the taxes: augmented from one 
million to two—this arbitrary prince were again, by his arbitrary 
fiaty'to restore the coin. or curreticy to its original purity and in- 
trinsic value : it is evident that his revenue, which was formerly 
only mominally doubled, would now be really and substantially 
doubled,=the taxes being doubled in pressure as well as in nomi- 
nalamount. The-debts of such persons as happened, in the course 
of business,t0 come under engagements, would likewise be doubled ; 
and the mischief ‘done in this way, by this second alteration in the 
current medium, would be double what was done by the former 
alteration, as‘all aceounts of ‘money and of property, would of 
late years have been kept'in proportionably higher figures. 

Could any man withhold his abhorrence and execration from such 
a batefaced, ‘fraudulent, and infamous conspitacy? Yet this is 
precisely what has been done—intentionally or not intentionally, 
it matters not to the suffeters—by the government of this ver 
country ! - What is supposed jin the one case to be done’ by: the 
fiat of an arbitrary prince, has in, the other been actually done by 
the ministers. of a State which boasts of its justice and freedom— 
in conjunction with the governors of an overgrown commercial 
company— who have usurped the absolute command of the property 
of every man in the kingdom,' by the power they possess to multi- 
ply or diminish—to debase or to-restore, the current medium or 
measure of the value of all property, as may suit their interest or 
their caprice at the moment. Whether this unheard of power and 
influence is compatible with the dignity, the welfare, the safety, 
cr even the existence of a free:state, I need not stop to enquire. 

The injustice aud craelty of this alteration in ‘the currency, may 
be farther illustrated by 4 following .case. The time was, as 

body knows, when a pound sterling implied a pound-weight 
of silver of a ceftain fineness ; although by successive adulterations 
VOL. XVII. Pam. NO. XXXIV. 2E 
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and reductions it has come to represent about four ounces only of 
silver, or one third of its original value. 

Suppose then, that government were to issue an ediet, that 
henceforward, the current medium should revert to its original 
standard—a pound of silver to the sterling pound; could any man 
be blind to the gross injustice and barbarity of such a measufe, 
or to the endless ruin and confusion that must thence ensue? 
But alas! this is the same calamity we are now writhing 
under, without any possibility of relief, except from legislative 
interference.— Majus aut minus nun mutat genus. The mischief 
is not greatly different in degree, and not at all in kind.—And the 
government which would either intentionally produce, or delibe. 
rately tolerate, the present ruinous confiscation, might use the same 
— to vindicate any and every thing of the kind, however 

agrant. 

ut I cannot persuade myself that our present rulers, distin- 
guished as they are for morality and moderation, will condescend 
to act so mean a part, from fear or favor of the bank and monied 
interest ; or that they will deliberately sacrifice, or suffer to be 
sacrificed, the landed and commercial classes, on whom the wel- 
fare and very existence of the state depends, in order to enrich 
still further the fundholders and capitalists, who have already pro- 
fited so largely by the public misfortune. Having saved, as they 
assert, the fundholders and the rest of the community from utter ruin 
and destruction, by the war carried on in a pre-eminent degree 
through the exertions,and sacrifices, and devotedness, of the landed 
interest—they will not prove so ungenerous, so ungrateful, so 
unjust, to theit firmnest friends and steadiest supportefs, as to suffer 
the whole burthen of that war, undertaken for the general defence — 
the whole of the debt and taxes arising out of it—to fall exclusively 
on the landholders and industrious classes, who it must be allowed 
wefe less in danger from any national calamity or revolutionary 
violence, than the capitalist or the public creditor. 

While the landed interest continued in a prosperous condition, 
none contributed so cheerfully or so largely to the general defence ; 
while other property paid at the rate of ten per cent. of its income 
or produce—or even in a much smaller proportion—land was 
assessed to the property tax, at seventeen and a half per cent., 
besides the exclusive burthen of the Jarid tax, ‘and the still more 
oppressive burthen of the poor’s-rates, andvarious other rates and 
taxes, which fall almost exclusively on land, although chiefly pro- 
duced by trade, manufacture, and the public service. If, therefore, 
the former comparative prosperity of the landed interest was held 
as a valid reason for burthening them so far beyond the other classes 
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who were then apparently in less prosperous circumstances, surely 
their present misfortunes and ruinous condition entitle them, on 
every principle of justice and true policy, to an equal measure 
of consideration and forbearance. Let those classes, who by the 
measure of the bank restriction, and the juggle of paper 
money, have virtually escaped any share of. the cost of that war, 
which was begun and carried on chiefly for their protection— 
and who are now, through its fortunate termination, in circum. 
stances more prosperous than ever the landed interest were, in the 
most favorable times-—change places with them for a season. Since 
funded property has increased in value fifty per cent., while landed 
and agricultural property have decreased in an equal proportion 5 
since the fundholders and capitalists have gained what the land- 
owners and land-occupiers have lost, let taxation follow the pro- 
perty where it has gone, instead of oppressing where it no longer 
exists. Repeal, in an adequate proportion, the taxes on land and its 
produce—in the various shapes of land-tax, malt-tax, hop-tax, 
horse-tax, poor’s-rates, &c. &c., and lay taxes to that amount on 
funded and monied property. ‘Those who have obtained so large 
en additional mortgage on all the landed property in the kingdom, 
without purchase, ought at least to be made liable to a corres- 
ponding quota of thetaxes. For let it never be forgotten, that 
nearly 600 millions of the present national debt was advanced in 
pound notes worth thirteen shillings and fourpence only—the divi- 
dend on which, it was agreed should be paid with three such thir- 
teen and fourpenny notes, to the hundred pound stock. If, there- 
fore, it is now to be paid with three notes of twenty shillings 
value, the difference is absolutely .a free gift beyond the spirit of 
the contract—equal to fifty per cent..on the sum originally lent. 
And let it never be forgotten, ‘that while the fundholders were re- 
alising this enormous profit, to the amount of 300 millions 
of pounds sterling, the agricultural classes were stript, as if by 
magic, of more than one half of their whole property, amounting 
to upwards of 150 millions, in the course.of a few months—while 
land at the same time suffered a depression of five and twenty to 
thirty per cent.—equal to 300 millions for the whole kingdom; 
making, together with the above-mentioned loss on agricultural 
stock and produce, the enormous mass of 450 millions, lost by the 
landed interest alone, And when to this is added the loss sus- 
tained by the operative classes, in the diminished price of labor, 
equal to at least | 50 millions annuall y—together with the incalculable 
depreciation of manufactured and commercial property, the whole 
presents an aggregate of loss, arising mainly from the Bank Restric- 
tion Acts, that appals and astonishes by its magnitude. And 
whoever attentively considers the natural Ceesing and tendency of 
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this enormous loss of property and of income, and the effect which 
it must necessarily have of incapacitating such a vast majority of 
the nation from purchasing commodities or hiring labor—will be 
under no necessity of looking further for causes of the present 
distress. 

In 1814, the income from land, consisting of the rent of the 
soil and the profit of the farmer, was rated at 98 millions and a half. 
In 1816 it has been estimated at 55 millions, which is probably 
above the truth. The difference, 43 millions and a half, is 
the diminished capacity of the landed interest to pay for labor and 
to support the laboring classes—to the amount of at least two mil- 
lions of persons of all ages, who are thereby of necessity reduced to 
indigence, and thrown on the parishes. 

How ridiculous it is to pretend that distress like this—distress 
from such a source, and of such a magnitude—is nothing more 
than the “simple transition from war to peace!” that it is ‘¢ only 
temporary,‘and will find its own remedy!” What cruel mockery to 
talk of relieving the effects of such a sweeping destruction of pro- 
petty as this, by little temporary schemes for supporting, as they 
call it, public credit—or, in other words, for increasing the value 
of the funds at the still further expence of the landed interest ! 
For what can be more absurd than the notion of relieving that 
distress which arises from the diminished income of the land- 
holders and industrious classes, by reducing it still more? by levy- 
ing from them the greatest part of fourteen millions annually, 
beyond the fair and necessary expenditure of the State, under the 
name of a Sinking Fund, for the sole benefit of the fundholders ; 
for the sole purpose, it would seem, by increasing its value, of 
increasing the difficulty of redeeming that debt for which they 
have already obtained a mortgage of nearly half the landed pro- 
perty in the kingdom, on terms far more advantageous to them, 
and far more ruinous to the landed interest, than either party 
dreamt of at the moment of the bargain? As if it were actually 
intended to enable the fundholders the more easily to purchase up 
the whole, or to foreclose the mortgage; by rendering it impos- 
sible for the present owners to satisfy their demands. 

Under ro view of the case can I discover any rational claim the 
fundholders can have to such exclusive partiality, and such excessive 
generosity at the hands of the public ; at a time too, when almost 
every other species of property is so greatly impaired, and all the 
other classes of the community so nearly ruined. Ministers, however, 
seem to have taken up another view of the subject, for reasons best 
known to’ themselves; and intend, it would appear, to go on in 
their usual way, in these most unusual times—with shifts and ex- 
pedients for gaining time, and in hopes to profit, as heretofore, by 
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the chapter of accidents. But this inert and negative system can 
only tend to aggravate the mischief, and render it incurable. 

It may be deemed something, no doubt, to escape for the pree 
sent, as we are taught to expect, additional taxes; as it would 
be something to the man who had been wrongfully imprisoned, 
to escape being hanged.' But the avoidance of fresh exactions 
is no relief to the existing distress. What signifies it to the starv- 
ing laborer or mechanic, who has neither money nor work, to be 
told that bread and beer will not be dearer? Their cheapness does 
not place them more at his command. It is Employment he wants ; 
and that he cannot possibly obtain, unless the income, the property, 
of those who are to employ him, is by some means or other aug- 
mented. In fact it is necessary, not only to lay on no additional 
taxes, but instantly to take off many millions of those already exist- 
ing, and which, without absolute ruin, cannot be paid. 

But how, it will be asked, can this be done, with a deficiency 
of so many millions already staring us in the face? Necessity !— 
necessity, my Lord, willibreak through stronger stone wallsthan the 3 
percent. Dividends, or theSinking Fund. Why Ministers —and those 
too whoone day looktobe Ministers—should feel so mighty loathto 
touch, or even to breathe upon that engine of delusion, that curse 
of the landed interest and of the nation at large, the Sinking Fund, 
‘it may not be difficult to conjecture. But whatever their reasons 
may be, this 1 will affirm—that it is mere mawkish affectation, to 
pretend to be so feelingly alive to the alleged injustice tothe fund- 
holders, in abandoning the Sinking Fund, while they are so unfeel- 
ingly dead to the real substantial injustice done to the landed in- 
terest and the rest of the community, by its continuance. 

But if it is impossible for the nation to go on under the present 
overwhelming Taxation—and that it is, no man in his senses can 
entertain a doubt; if taxes must be repealed,—I would begin by 
taking from this Sinking Fund eight or ten millions—not for the 
serviceof the year, but with the view of quashing the debt bought 
up with it, and repealing the most obnoxious of the taxes to that 
amount. ‘This is, perhaps, the most obvious, and least objectionable 
method, of effecting an immediate and considerable diminution of 
the public burthens, and of the general distress thence arising. If, 
however, this method is objectionable to some, by extinguishing 
or impairing the prospect— although a «elusive prospect—of some 
day reducing the national debt within moderate limits, there is ano- 
ther way in which the same purpose might be still better, perhaps, 
accomplished—by reducing the interest of money from five to four 
per cent., and dividends in proportion ; and here they have precedent 


This was written in 1819, whenit was announced by Ministry that no 
fresh taxes would be required. 
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for their guide ; a similar reduction in the dividends having been 
madein 1749, during Mr. Pelham 's administration, with consent too 
of the stockholders themselves : and the interest of money is well 
known to have, at various times, been reduced from twelve, ten, 
eight, and six, to five per cent., without any outcry as to the in- 
justice of the measure. And it cannot be doubted, were the 
dividends on all that immense mass of the public debt which was 
created since the Bank Restriction Acts, or shortly after, reduced 
from three per cent. to two, or two and a quarter on the average, 
there could be no well grounded complaint against it, or charge of 
injustice or breach of faith ; as these reduced dividends would still 
continue in fair proportion to the intrinsic value of the money ad- 
vanced to government. 

By this means, a saving of interest and diminution of taxes would 
be eifected, to the amount of eight or ten millions annually : a pro- 
digious alleviation in itself alone, to the present national distress and 
financial embarrassment. 

But if even this should meet with objections on the score of 
unfairness, by those who are guided in their opinions more by words 
than things—let the coin, currency, or measure of value, with 
which the interest of the debt ig to be paid, be reduced to the 
standard of that very currency in which the debt was advanced— 
and then, surely they would not have the effrontery, or the folly, to 
complain of this as unfair dealing. No man surely can complain 
to be paid in his own coin. 

In aid of these leading measures of relief, it would of course be 
necessary to join every practicable reduction of the public expen- 
diture, so imperatively called for by the present circumstances of 
the country. With this view the navy, and more particularly the 
army, should be reduced within the limits of a reasonable peace 
establishment, approaching as near as possible to that of 1784— 
whereby a saving of five or six millions would be effected. It 
would likewise be reasonable, just, aud equitable, to reduce all 
sorts of pensions, pay, and salaries, to what they wer before the 
late augmentations; which were proposed and advocated, on the 
express assumption, of the increased price of provisions, and 
increased expence of living ; or, in other words—of the diminished 
value or depreciation of the current medium. 

Now, therefore, when the current medium is so nearly restored, 
and the price of provisions proportionably lowered—there can no 
longer be any reasonable pretence for the continuation of these 
increased allowances. ‘This, together with the abolition of all 
sinecures, and useless places and offices, would produce a saving 
of no inconsiderable amount, independent of its moral effect, in 
times like these. 
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In this way above twenty millions of taxes might be instantly 
repealed, (if there really exists, as is pretended, an available Sinking 
Fund of 14 millions, which is doubted by many,) and the total 
amount o! taxation kept as nearly as possible within forty miilions; 
viz. 23 to 2+ millions for the interest ot the debt, $ to 4 millions 
for the Sinking Fund, and 15 millions for the current expence of 
Government, including the Civil List 

Under this amount of taxation and expenditure we might yet 
live—we might yet, perhaps, florish. The farmer might again, with 
some additional protection against foreign competition, be enabled 
to raise his produce without « :uinous loss—again be enabled :o pay 
rent, and to employ laborers and laborers would no longer be 
maintained by the parishes. Landlords would again be able to 
keep establishments, to pay taxes, to give wages to industry, and to 
encourage, by consumption, manufactures and commerce. Land 
might again be sold for some price and mouey might be borrowed 
for its improvement and cultivation, without an usurious interest. 
The plough, the hammer, and the shuttle, would again be put in 
motion ; industry, prosperity, and plenty, would again pervade the 
land ; and our white sails again cover the ocean. The labori 
mechanic and manufacturer, no longer prompted by irresistible 
want, would cease to set the laws at defiance, and again become, 
what it is so natural for him to be, a peacable and loyal subject, 
requiring no suspension of the Constitution in pledge of his good 
behaviour. 

I am well aware that the interested admirers and supporters of 
the funding system, would excl.im against these propositions as 
absurd and impracticable, as well as unjust ; and to them, at least, in 
every point of view abominable. Be it so. ‘The time, perhaps, is 
not yet come. Yet, come it must: and without much pretension 
to the gift of prophecy,I would venture to say, it cannot be very 
distant. But how much more advantageous it would be to all 
descriptions of people - even to the fundholders themselves—that 
reasonable and salutary arrangements were entered into before the 
itresistible crisis arrives before the measure of national calamity is 
full and running over—before the whole landed interest is impove- 
rished and destroyed, and the agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial establishments broken up and irretrievably ruined and lost, 
not only to their owners, but to the State. 

I will conclude with a recapitulation of the leading points, 
which | have endeavoured, in the foregoing pages, to press upon 
the reader’s attention. 

Ist. The loss or reduction of value, sustained by the agricultural 
andJanded interest, since 1$13—amounting to the astonishing sum of 
450 millions of pounds sterling—is the chief and primary cause of 
the present national distress. 
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2nd. This enormous loss of property, and the unexampled de. 
pression of produce and of rent, arose chiefly, or almost entirely, 
out of two grand and leading causes, compared to which all other 
causes are as nothing—viz. the recent alteration in the current me- 
dium, and the then unprotected state (and still not adeauately pro- 
tected state) of British agriculture. 

Srd. The alteration in the current medium arose entirely out of 
the Bank Restriction, and subsequent enactments for preventing 
the depreciated bank paper from being sold, like other commodities, 
at its market price; whereby it was rendered essentially a legal 
tender anda forced paper currency. ; 

4th. The necessary effect of these measures was, the excessive 
multiplication of bank paper of various sorts, and the total diss 
appearance of gold coin from circulation, with a proportionable 
rise in the price of gold and of all other commodities. Or, which 
is the same thing, an excessive fall in the value of that symbol or 
commodity with which the other commodities were measured 
or bought ; so that the twenty shilling note, although still denomina- 
ted a pound sterling, was, in point of fact, no longer a pound ster- 
ling, but only a pound currency, of the value of from twelve to fif- 
teen shillings ; having suffered, both at home and abroad, a deprecia- 
tion equal to 33 per cent. on the average of its nominal value; 
whether that value were estimated or measured by a foreign bill 
of exchange, a light guinea, a loaf of bread, a joint of mutton, the 
wages of labor, or any other commodity in common: use. A 
pound note, or a pound sterling, therefore, was the representative 
of only thirteen shillings and fourpence, or thereabouts, of real, un- 
restricted metallic currency—being as easily acquired at that period, 
by any species of labor, profit, or industry, as thirteen and four- 
pence was previous to the Bank Restriction, (or is at the present 
moment,) and of no greater worth or efficacy, for the ordinary pur- 
poses or affairs of life. 

5th. The dubious, expensive, and apparently interminable con- 
test in which we were then engaged, by lessening the security of 
the Funds and of the Banks—the Capital of which consists entirely 
of Funded Property—was the chief cause which led to the run upon 
the Bank and to the Bank Restriction Acts. 

6th. Were it not for the Bank Restriction Acts, it is evident that 
no depreciation whatsoever, of the current medium, could possibly 
have taken place, how much soever the Funds might have been 
lowered or depressed—how much soever the credit of the Bank 
and of its issues, might have been shaken by such depression : as the 
pound sterling must have continued, as formerly, to be estimated 
or measured by the guinea, which has hitherto continued without 
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adulteration or disgrace. Had the Bank even perished for ever, 
the agricultural and landed interest would have remained entire, 
and the injuryta.the commercial interest would probably have 
been small in comparison with what it has actually suffered, and 
is still suffering, by this double alteration in the value of the cur- 
rent medium, arising solely out of the Bank Restriction Acts. 

7th. The depreciation of the Funds during the war, may be 
considered in a great measure as the amount or exponent of the 
chance or probability, that our own expenditure, or the power of 
the enemy, would ultimately render both the Bank and the Nation 
insolvent. While the enemy's power continued entire, the depre- 
ciation of the Funds was great, the 3 per cents, being sometimes 
under 50. But the moment his power was so unexpectedly and 
miraculously laid prostrate, and every chance or possibility almost, 
of defeat, or of protracted warfare was at an end, the Funds rose 
and bank paper regained its former hold on the confidence of the 
public, and became again exchangeable for its nominal amount, 
whether of gold or other commodities, of which it would now pur- 
chase one third more, at least, than it would have done when the 
power and resources of the enemy continued unbroken. Or, in 
other words, prices fell, asthe paper currency, which was the only 
currency, regained its station in the public confidence. 

8th. That the prices of commodities would have fallen at the 
peace, in the proportion nearly of the previous depreciation of the cur- 
rent medium, or $3 per cent., there cannot be a doubt, independent 
of thecriminal neglect of a Corn Bill, and other protecting dutieg on 
foreign importation : with this difference only, the fall would have 
been more slow and gradual, and the mischief done by it propor- 
tionably less. ‘The fall of prices would, in that case, not have gone 
below $3 per cent. on the average ; whereas, by childishly suffering 
foreigners suddenly to glut the market with agricultural produce, 
which they were able to raise at a cheaper rate than the native growers, 
by all the difference of the lighter taxation existing in foreign coun- 
tries compared with ours—by this unfortunate and ever to be la- 
mented oversight, prices were instantly reduced not merely 33 per 
cent., but in most instances 50 or 60 per cent., to the total ruin of the 
occupiers of land, and the almost total ruin of its owners; while 
through their destruction, ruin and consternation and misery have 
overspread the nation, with the exception only of the fundholders and 
monied interest, and the various classes who derive their subsistence 
from the taxes levied on the rest of the community. For the imme- 
diate consequence of the fortunate termination of the war was, the 
increase of the real value, force, and efficacy, of funded and moni- 
ed property, in proportion to the former depreciation of the curren- 
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cy, and to the present depression of land and of its produce ; being 
equal to an addition of 50 percent. to the efficient income, and of 
$00 millions to the efficient property or capital of the fundholders, 
at the expence, chiefly, of the landed interest ; as by this unforeseen 
and Harlequin juggle of paper money, arising out of the Bank Re- 
striction Acts, together with the unprotected state of the agricultural 
interest, one third of every landholder’s estate, and one half of 
every farmer's property, stock, capital, and produce, from John 
o’Groat’s to the Land’s- end, was virtually and effectively pared off and 
transferred to the stockholders, capitalists, and the numberless 
functionaries and pensioners, of whatever description, who are 
supported at the public expence. 

9th. That this enormous confiscation and transfer of property, 
although unfortunately legalised, is in its nature unjust, cruel, 
impolitic, and wholly inconsistent with every principle of equity 
or moral rectitude, it is impossible to deny. And, although there 
cannot be the slightest suspicion, that Government deliberately 
intended by these measures to entrap the landed and agricultural 
interest, and to defraud them of one third or one half of their 
estates and property, it is wholly undeniable that such has beer 
the result. For it is as clear as the sun, that the alterations in 
value here complained of, were not the occasional and natural 
fluctuations in the price of commodities, arising from natural or 
moral contingencies, but wholly artificial and factitious, produced 
entirely by the willand power of the legislature: the effect of 
which has been as clear and distinct, although a little more circuitous, 
as if it had been enacted, that every person who was indebted to 
another twenty pounds to-day, should be obliged to pay him 
thirty pounds to-morrow. It is, moreover, evident, that the Bank 
Directors have, through the favor of Government, and the immen- 
sity of their concerns, acquired the command of the current 
mediim to such a degree, that the property of every man in the 
kingdom is completely at their mercy : a power, one would think, 
which is not less derogatory to the dignity and sovereignty of 
Government, than injurious to the best interests of the State. 

10 For reasons, which to the Ministry of the day were of 
Course satisfactory, it was resolved by them and their adherents, 
stoutly and pertinaciously to deny the depreciation of bank 
paper, in direct contradiction to the common sense and conviction 
of ali the world. But granting they were sincere in this opinion, 
and right in the measures pursued—granting that the end justified 
the means — granting that they were thereby enabled to sustain the 
Bank and the tottering fabric of Paper Credit—to obtain loans, 
and to carry on the war with a vigor which would otherwise have 
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been impossible—granting that through this measure alone it was 
brought to a successful termination, and that thereby the national 
independence, and the property of every individual, were preserved 
from utter destruction—granting all this, the inference is plain 
and obvious :—If the property of each individual has been saved by 
this great and novel financial experiment, let each individual bear 
his share of the cost of the salutary but expensive remedy. And 
since in its operation it has been found to bear, with almost its 
whole weight, on one particular class of the community—the 
landed interest, and those who have payments to make good— 
whom it has injured to the amount of -30 per cent. and upwards, 
while the fundholders, capitalists, and annuitants, and all who 
have money to receive, have gained in an equal proportion, or 
come clear out of the struggle without contributing a farthing, 
—let a fair salvage be struck, and let those classes be subjected to 
their just and equal share of the cost of that defensive and pre- 
servative war, in the success of which they were so deeply inter- 
ested, and by which they have profited so largely. 

lith. The most obvious means of accomplishing that purpose 
are the following :— 

Ist. A Tax on Dividends, and the Interest of Money, Annuities, 
Salaries, &c., as an equivalent for the Land Tax, Poor s Rates, and 
various other rates, to which the land is almost exclusively and 
most unfairly subjected. Or, 

2nd. The reduction of the interest of money from five to four 
per cent. and dividends in proportion, with the prohubition of that 
most destructive system of usury—lending on Annuities ne- 
deemable. Or, 

3rd. By raising the nominal value of the existing coinage, so 
that a guinea might represent twenty-eight or thirty shillings. Or, 

4th. By a larger issue of bank paper, and abandoning for an 
indefinite term, the idea of cash payments by the Bank. Whereby 
the same effect, of reducing the current medium to its value, during 
the war, would in some degree be accomplished—although cer- 
tainly in a much less eligible way, as, independent of many other 
objections, it would of necessity be liable to perpetual fluctuations. 

By the single or united effect of one or more of these measures, 
combined with a full and adequate protection to native agriculture, 
the balance between money and land and other property, mightbe 
again restored. — Or, in other words, the landed interest and indus- 
trious classes, would recover some portion of that property of which 
they have been so cruelly although unintentionally despoiled ; which 
by its universal diffusion through its wonted channels of circulation, 
instead of being concentrated inthe purlieus of the Stock Exchange, 
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would afford an instantaneous and effectual relief, to the present 
overwhelming national distress.* 


T have the honor to be, with very great respect, my Lord, 


Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and faithful servant, 


VINDEX, 


* It may be remarked, that I have not, in the foregoing pages, adverted 
to the present high price of that most important article of agricultural 
produce, Corn. I have passed it unnoticed, from the full persuasion that it 
is only temporary, arising from an extremely scanty crop all over Europe: 
that it will prove but of short duration, and cannot therefore have any 
permanent bearing on the argument. To a few fortunate individuals, it 
has no doubt produced a most seasonable relief ; but to the landed and 
agricultural interest at large, it has been rather prejudicial than otherwise; 
by enhancing the price of many articles of necessity, rendering living and 
labor dearer, and increasing in general the expense of cultivation. And 
instead of causing a proportionable rise in other articles of agricultural 
produce, itseems to have a directly contrary effect. Never was Grazing su un- 
profitable as now, and dairy farming stull more ruinous. A grazing ox, 
which five years ago would have yielded a profit of twenty pounds, will now 
yield scarcely seven. A colt, which would have sold for twenty to twenty- 
five pounds, would at present fetch less than ten. Cheese, which was then 
sold for ninety to ninety-five shillings the Cwt. will now bring from furty wo 
fifty shillings only—and other articles in like proportion. 










































Three years have elapsed since the foregoing observations were 
committed to paper, during which the course of events has afford- 
ed ample means of estimating the justice of the principles and 
opinions therein inculcated, and of ascertaining the inefficacy of the 
measures pursued by Government, for the relief of the national 
distress. For the relief of the landed interest—that main stay and 
pillar of the state—nothing has been done, or nothing of the small- 
est moment or efficiency. Ministers have hitherto appeared to lend 
an unwilling ear to the representations of the agricultural distress, 
and have displayed on all occasions a decided bias to the funded 


and monied interest. 


engaged a greater share of their attention than agriculture, the first 
and greatest manufacture of all; being equal, nay, superior, to 
all other manufactures and commerce put together. Not only 
have their numerous and respectful petitions for relief from 
burdensome imposts, which they are no longer able to bear, been 
disregarded ; not only have their claims, to be placed on an equal 
footing with their fellow subjects, by protection from foreign 
competition, been rejected almost without a hearing; but in the 
midst of their unparalleled distress, and in addition to the over- 
whelming and unequal taxation with which they are already 
borne down, additional taxes, to the amount of three millions, have 
been imposed, which chiefly bear on agriculture: and the re- 
sumption of cash payments has been enforced, although of all things 
the most ruinous to the landed interest, being nothing less than a 
confiscation of one third of their remaining property, in order, as 
it would seem, to bestow it as a free gift, on the fundholders and 
other monied men. Distress and difficulty continue in the mean 
time to increase on every side, affording the most complete contra- 
diction to the hackneyed assertionof Ministers and their adherents,— 
that the distress complained of was nothing more than the natural 
effect of the transition from war to peace, and would work its 
own cure by time and patience. 


present National Distress. 


POSTSCRIPT. 





20th. July, 1820. 


Commerce and manufactures have always 
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The defalcation in the revenue, notwithstanding the new taxes, 
is most alarming, and offers a fine illustration of Swift’s maxim, that 
‘¢ in political arithmetic two and two do not always make four,” 
and incontrovertibly establishes the important fact, that we are 
now arrived at ovr maximum of taxation. The great diminution 
in the Exports and Imports, is equally alarming and unlooked for, 
and affords the impressive lesson, that none of the great classes or 
orders of the State can continue to florish, if any of the rest, and 
particularly the agricultural, is suffered to decay. Through the 
depression of the landed interest, manufactures and commerce 
are now in the ruinous condition long since predicted, by all who 
dared to think and reason dispassionately and disinterestedly, on 
that great and extensive subject ; and'we are now come to that 
state, in which to remain is impossible. ‘That something must be 
done, even Ministers seem now to admit, although it must be allow- 
ed, the task of legislation, amidst so many conflicting opinions and 
interests, is in no ordinary degree perplexing and difficult. 

One large and important class, call out for a more free and 
unrestricted intercourse with foreign nations, as the only means 
of promoting the exportation and consumption of manufactured 
commodities, and of saving those engaged in their production, 
from ruin ; or, in plain English, a free importation of foreign corn, 
and the repeal of the existing Corn Bill: while another, still a 
and more inrportant class, the agriculturists, implore a still farther 
restriction on foreign produce, in order that they may, by esas 
higher prices, be enabled to carry on their business without tota 
ruin and the entire destruction of their capital, to pay their quota 
of the public burthens, which is otherwise impossible, and to 
have wherewith to purchase manufactured commodities and to 
pay the wages of labor, to an immense proportion of the industri- 
ous classes, who must otherwise be thrown on the poor’s-rates for 
support. 

Such isthe dilemma in which our financial and political measures 
have involved us, that to go or to stay, seems equally impossible ; 
* There is no flying hence, nor staying here. ” ‘To enact laws for 
the ostensible purpose of increasing the price of bread, is in its 
aspect most ungracious, and, whatever might be the ultimate effect, 
carinot be otherwise than revolting to the feelings of the lower 
orders, at the outset. On the other hand, nothing can be more 
unjust, more unfair, or more impolitic, than to deprive the agri- 
culturist of that protection from foreign competition which is en- 
joyed by the other industrious classes, without exonerating him in 
proportion to this disadvantage, from taxes, direct and indirect, in 
order that he might be placed on a footing of equality with the 
rest of the community. 
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Innumerable are the misconceptions and misrepresentations 
which have been taken up, and industriously circulated, on this 
dificult and comprehensive subject. It has, for instance, been as- 
serted, that through the existing Corn Bill the nation is taxed twen- 
ty millions annually, to be put into the pockets of the landlords. 
But those who reason or rather who talk, in this loose manner, 
seem wholly to overlook the injustice of depriving the landlords 
of half their income—or, which in this case is the same thing—of 
half their estates, without an equivalent. They forget that the 
landlords are the first and greatest orderin the State —its grand sup- 
porting stem, from whence the other .orders arise as seer : 
that the State did once exist through the landed interest alone, 
before the manufacturing or commercial interest had an existence, 
and that it could again constitute a State, were the other orders 
politically gone. They forget what exertions, what sacrifices, this 
landed interest have made, for the safety and advancement of the 
State ; and that for this purpose they have conceded a mortgage to 
the fundholders, of nearly one half the value of their lands. ‘They 
forget, that the same mode of reasoning would lead not only to the 
seizure of half their income or property, but of three fourths, or of 
the whole ; as it must no doubt appear quite plain to such reasoners, 
that the corn would be cheaper were no rent at all paid, than if the 
whole or any part of the present rent continued to be levied on 
the farmer, or, as they imagine, on the community. It is, however, 
sufficiently evident, and has been repeatedly proved, (and by none 
more clearly than by that apostle of the monied interest Mr. Ricardo,) 
that the rent of the soil has no effect whatever, in enhancing the 
ptice of the produce ; and that were all the lands in the kingdom 
rent free, the prices of produce would continue unaltered, the occu- 
piers pocketing what the landlords now receive. They forget, more- 
over, the ruinous effect of the diminution of the income of the land- 
lords, not only in reference to the public revenue, but likewise the 
consumption of manufactured commodities, and the direct and 
indirect hire of labor. 

Were it possible to do away with the national debt and the enor- 
mous taxation of fifty millions ' for the payment of its interest, 
noe description of persons could more willingly accede to an uns 
restricted commerce in its largest sense, than the landed interest. 
But until that most desirable object is accomplished, it is evident, 
that the unrestricted importation of foreign produce must prove, 
not only eminently injurious, but totally ruinous, to that most 


* By a Paper lately printed by order of the House of Commons, it appears 
that on the Sth ef January last, the amount of the unredeemed national 
debt was 8$6,946,923/. of which the total annual charge was 49,592,157. !!! 
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important order of the State: unless, indeed, they could by some 
ingenious arrangement, be exempted from any share of that fift 
millions of taxes levied for the payment of the Dividends and Sink. 
ing Fund. Ifthe manufacturers and traders in the plenitude of 
their unrestricted commerce, would have the fairness and candor 
to take upon their own shoulders the agricultural quota of those 
fifty millions of taxes, and the effects of those taxes, as they bear 
upon the landed interest directly or indirectly, the project of un. 
restricted trade would then be unobjectionable, on the score of 
justice at least, whatever it might be on the score of policy. But 
until such anarrangement is made—of which there seems no hope— 
the scheme, were it possible to carry it into execution, would be to 
the last degree unjust, impolitic, and ruinous—ruinous alike to the 
landed, the commercial, and the funded interest ; as it is simply 
impossible that so large and important a member of the body po- 
litic, or rather the main trunk itself, could be cut off, or destroyed, 
and the rest of the body survive. 

Equally impossible it must surely be, that the same amount of 
taxes as at present, could be extorted from the landed interest, 
were the rent and produce of the soil, and the income anc means 
of subsistence of the seven millions of persons depending upon 
agriculture, reduced to half the present amount — which they would 
most assuredly be, by the unlimited importation of foreign produce, 
through the repeal of the existing Corn Bill, which although very far 
from adequate to a due protection, is still better than none at all. But 
as the landed interest pay more taxes than all the rest of the com- 
munity put together, and contribute probably 30 millions out of 
the 50 millions necessary for the discharge of the interest of the 
national debt, the fundholders will do well to look to the bearings 
of all such specious and fallacious projects as this. 

What then is to be done ? If the great agricultural or landed 
community must be ruined without further restriction, and the great 
minufacturing and commercial community must be ruined unless 
the restrictions already imposed are withdrawn, we are indeed atriv- 
ed at the end of our resources, and the extreme limit of taxation. 

In this condition we have only one alternative : since Revenue 
cannot be increased, Expenditure must be diminished. And if 
Expenditure cannot be diminished, as Ministers assure us, by far- 
ther retrenchment, or economy in the machinery of govern- 
ment, it of course can only be done by paying a smaller in- 
terest on the national debt; which, however unwelcome the 
measure may be to many of those concerned, is in itself, if there 
is any truth in the foregoing statements, completely and perfectly 
consistent with the strictest justice and the soundest policy. Nay, 
I will go farther, and without the smallest reserve maintain, that 
the refusal or delay of this most just. and necessary measure of 
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relief would be essentially unjust, impolitic, and injurious, not 
only to the nation at large, but eventually to the fundholders 
themselves. 

The measure above proposed stands now on a widely different 
footing, in the apprehension of the public, from what it did three 
years ago, when the foregoing observations were written. At 
that period Ministers had not abandoned their original plan of 
denying the depreciation of bank paper during the war. It was 
then necessary to take some pains in refuting that opinion or 
pretence, which, besides its own speciousness, was supported by 
the voice and influence of the whole funded and monied interest, 
the whole weight of administration, and their adherents in and out 
of parliament, together with the general disposition of the public 
to lean towards Government, and to give credit to Ministers for 
correctness of judgment, on a subject where they enjoyed the 
best opportunities of coming atthe truth. Hard, therefore, and 
ungracious was the task of convincing some men that there could 
be any difference between the value of a guinea in gold, and a 
pound note and a shilling. Even the irresistible fact, that while 
aheavy guinea could only be exchanged for twenty-one shillings 
or shillings’ worth of notes, a light guinea would fetch from 
twenty-vight to thirty shillings or shillings’ worth of notes, could 
scarcely open their eyes or awaken their senses, so completely 
were they gummed up, and bewildered, by the eternally repeated 
jargon about the foreign exchanges, the dearness of gold, foreign 
subsidies, armies abroad, the importation of corn, and the like. 
Happily, this senseless jingle of empty sounds, this endless war of 
words, is put to rest, and Ministers themselves, so long the 
fearless champions of the Bank, and the indepreciable character of 
its paper, have at length consented to open their eyes, or rather 
their lips, to the real state of the case. Those very Minis- 
ters, in the teeth of all their parliamentary resolutions, and positive 
assurances to the contrary, now frankly and freely confess, that this 
immaculate and vaunted paper, was for a length of time depreciated 
to the amount of Thirty per Cent. ! 

This is all right. But what a pity their conviction came so late! 
when, Alas! so much, and such unheard-of mischief has been 
done by their former ignorance, or mistaken policy. Had their 
reasoning faculties been constituted, or suffered to work, like those 
of other men, what a mass of miseryand mischief might have been 
prevented! For, to this false step, the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of that almost total ruin which overwhelmed the agricultural part 
of the nation, is clearly owing, and the distress and embarrass- 
ment in which the ‘landholders are involved. To this may 
be traced the present unexampled commercial embarrassment, and 
VOL. XVII. Pam. NO. XXXIV. -2F 
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the frightful distress and misery of the manufacturing interest. 
By this the nation has been most unfairly saddled with a virtual 
addition of 300 millions of debt, as a free gift to the fundholders, 
and an additional weight of taxation of nearly twenty millions 
annually, besides innumerable ramifications of contingent miis- 
chief. By this most lamentable step thousands of individwals, 
who in the natural course of their affairs had payments to make 
good, have been most unjustly and cruelly compelied to pay from 
one fourth to one third, over and above the amount of their 
original debts. By this fatal and ever-to-be lamented blunder, 
tenfold more real mischief and injury has been wrought to this 
deluded nation, than ever Buonaparte, in the plenitude of his 
ggg and pride, with all Europe at his heels, was able to in- 
Ict. 

It is something, however, that the delusionis at length atan end. 
The conviction of error may lead to correcter views, and juster 
principles. ‘Truth, however unpleasant, is always of value; some 
good may yet arise from the tardy conversion of those advocates 
and abettors of indepreciable bank paper, although as yet no steps 
have been taken to remedy the mighty mischief of their former 
error. 

How these gentlemen stand with their own consciences on this 
score, is best known to themselves. In private life, a person frank- 
ly acknowledging an error in judgment, and the injury done to 
his neighbour through that error in judgment, would be considered 
as bound in duty and honor, to do what in himlay to repair the 
injury, and thereby atone for his fault, or his failing. And, if 
Ministers and Legislators are to be considered as men, and ame- 
nable to the immutable laws of justice and morality like other 
men, they are, in the present instance, bound by every tie of honor, 
duty, morality, and true policy, to do justice to the mation at large, 
and to the numberless individuals whom their measutes respecting 
the currency have so largely and grievously injured. 

The course to be pursued is straight and obvious, although not 
exempt from difficulty, amidst so many prejudices and conflicting 
interests. In the foregoing treatise several methods are pointed 
out, in which this act of justice, and indeed of necessity, might be 
accomplished, with more or less precision. The most simple, 
comprehensive, and efficient measure, would certainly have been 
the establishment of a new standard of coinage, commensurate 
with the actual depreciated value of the paper currency during the 
latter years of the war, viz. 824 grains of gold to the new sove+ 
reign, or pound sterling, which is equivalent to thirteen shillings 
and fourpetice of the ancient standard—the real value of that 
currency in which loans and debts were for a long period contract- 
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ed, purchases made, engagements entered into, and the whole 
proprietory fabric of society, public and private, established and 
acted upon; and that too on the faith of Government, who by 
their repeated resolutions and legislative acts, solemnly guaran- 
teed to the public the non-depreciation of the paper currency. 
But this guarantee of the non-depreciation of the currency must, 
of necessity, be considered as an equal guarantee of its non-restora- 
tion ; and since both these guarantees have been notoriously bro- 
ken, since it is now confessed that the currency was at that very 
moment depreciated 30 per cent., and since it is now again resto- 
red $0 per cent., it is quite clear that the public at large have been 
grossly deceived by those measures of Government, and defrauded 
to the extent of $0 per cent. on the amount of all debts and taxes, 
annuities, bills, mortgages, or other engagements for money, and 
in the value of landed property, if it now leaves them to perish in 
that inextricable snare, into which its acts and resolutions, and fair 
promises, have reduced them. 

And why should such wonderful shyness exist in certain quar- 
ters, to entertain this question, of a new arrangement of the coin 
or measure of value, so imperiously called for by the unparalleled 
and fast accumulating distresses of the country, by its alarming 
financial embarrassment, as well as the immutable claims of justice 
and equity ? 

Such arrangements and alterations are no novelty in our history, 
and never have impeded the country’s prosperity or improvement. 
And, on the other hand, the very same arguments which are 
brought in support of the resumption of cash-payments and a 
recurrence to the former standard, might, with equal reason and 
justice, be urged in favor of recurring to the standard of Edward 
the Confessor—a pound of silver to the sterling pound. 

The injury which would be done to individuals, by the propo- 
sed arrangement of the coin or currency, is trifling in comparison 
with that arising from the resumption of cash-payments by the 
Bank. In point of numbers, the sufferers would be as one to fifty, 
which consideration forms of itself a powerful reason for its adop- 
tion independent of the impulse which would thereby be given 
to trade, manufactures, and every branch of industry, whereby 
the present alarming distress would vanish like a dream. 

It must not be imagined that any feeling of self interest, in cer- 
tain quarters, is at all concerned in this unwillingness to come to 
an equitable arrangement of the currency. But, however-that may 
be, the daily increasing distress and sufferings of the people, and 
alarming depression of the revenue, will soon render it imperative 
and unavoidable. 

But if, from motives of interest in some, and mistaken notions of 
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the real state of the case, as to national faith and honor, in others, 
the objections to this mode of deliverance should continue insupera- 
ble, there is another method, which, though less simple and com- 
prehensive and efficient, would still heproductive of extensiye 
benefit and relief, and which is equally, free from any just impu- 
tation of injustice or breach of public faith,-—Let the diyidends on 
the national debt be paid according, to ,the,; depreciation of bank 
paper at the period of the, respe¢tive,loans,..or;in money. of the 
exact value of that which:was advanced to Government ; in other 
words—let the creditor, be paid, ia his own; coin; which, surely is 
no injustice. But as it would be .found: impossible to distinguish 
or to follow out the vatious subdivisions of each particular loan, 
let a general average rate of; depreciation be fixed upon. for the 
whole. By far the greatest,,part of the existing. national debt 
was contracted in a currency, depreciated upwards of twenty-five 
per cent.; but as some. part was advanced in money Jess depreciated, 
and some in money of, standard..value, twenty-five: per cent. of 
depreciation would probably form a:fair average. 

‘This degree of depreciation assumes, that the loans were advan- 
ced to Government in :pound-notes. of the: value of 924 grains of 
gold each, or 15 shillings sterling metallic.cutrency 3,/aud that the 
dividends, or interest upon them,,was{payable..in, notes. of »qual 
value, viz. three such motes, value,27,7, grains of gold, or 45 
shillings sterling, for,the, yearly dividends .on each 100J., 3 per cent. 
stock. That this is fair, and, equitable to the} fundholderts, is. clear 
from this—that these. 2724, grains of, gold, ox 45 shillings sterling, 
will purchase for him .at present, .exactly.the same, number, of 
loaves of bread, the.same ,sweight of .beef,.or, the same number of 
days’ labor; the, same qnantity.,.of , any; ordinaty, commodity 
or necessary. of Jife, as; they, would, have dane at the moment. when 
the loan was advaneed,; the, same,quantity of . any thing. but bank 
notes, which. from their nature,,and,citcumstances,. fuctuated in 
value, while: all other, commodities,,coztinued. the. same, or.,so 
nearly the same, as. to,zeudes,it,altogether futil: tocavil with the 
trifling amount of their,ogcasional wariation in value, 

Injustice therefore, or loss .o¢.hardship,.to the. fundholder,, in 
this there, is none».,He maya to be sure, be desirous,of retaining 
all the advantage, he hag got, through the,lamentable oversight of 
Government in this affair,, without, considering minutely how ,this 
advantage was obtained. But justice to, the public,, as, well as 
the irresistible plea of uecessity,;demand that he should be,made 
to relinquish that to, which he has,no, just claim, whatever. .,'; 

At the time when she great mags, of jthe national, debt,was,con- 
tracted, the public creditor could purchase, with his yearly dividend 
of 31. of the existing depreciated currency in which the loan was 
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made, 2774 grains of gold, or 5 bushels of wheat at 12 shillings 
the bushel, or 72 pounds of beef at 10 pence per pound, or 20 
days’ labor of a laboring man at 3 shillings a day. 

Such was the real and effective value of the yearly dividend on 
1001. 3 per cent. stock, paid in the same depreciated currency in 
which the loan was advanced to Government, a value and a cur- 
rency which would have been perfectly satisfactory to him in all time 
coming, had no alteration in that currency unfortunately taken place. 

In the name of justice and equity, therefore, between the fund- 
holder and the nation, let him still have the same identical value, the 
same currency, or the same amount, the same command over 
these and other objects of prime necessity or general consumption, 
which constitutes the true criterion of value. ‘This, I maintain, 
would be amply effected by a dividend of 45 shillings of restored 
sterling or metallic currency. Forty-five shillings will now pur- 
chase the same 2774 grains of gold, which it formerly required 
sixty shillings of the depreciated paper currency to purchase, or 
5 bushels of wheat at 9 shillings the bushel, or 77 pounds of beef 
at 7 pence per pound, or 22: days’ labor of a laboring man at 
2 shillings a day, and all other ordinary commodities in proportion : 
so that the balance of advantage is in favor of the fundholder, 
who would be decidedly a richer man at present, with a dividend of 
forty-five shillings of sterling money, than he was during the war 
with sixty shillings of depreciated currency. 

I will here only once more beg leave to remark, that the dividends 
of annual interest of the debt, exclusive of the sinking fund, would 
according to the above mentioned principles, amount to about 
six willions of ounces of gold, or 32 miliions of pounds of 
15 shillings value, but equalonly to 24 millions of sterling pounds of 
20 shillings value. Let, therefore, the same weight of gold, the 
same value in bread, beef, or Jabor, be faithfully paid to the public 
creditors. But, that they should be suffered, through these inadver- 
tency on the part of Government, through the misapplication of a 
term a mere juggle of words—to demandeight millions of ounces 
of gold, or $2 millions of pounds sterling, or bread, beef, and labor, in 
that proportion, is most absurd and preposterous, revolting alike to 
common justice and common sense. 

The only thing in the shape of a rational objection to this measure, 
I have ever heard alleged, is, that there must still be a portion of 
the funded debt which has remained in the same names and trusts 
unchanged, since prior to the stoppage of the Bank, and the depre- 
ciation of the currency. As those creditors advanced their money 
of the full value, it would be unjust to pay their interest in a depre- 
ciated currency. To the owners of such portions of stock the 
dividends should certainly be paid without reduction. Nor would 
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this exception be attended with any material expense, as the num- 
ber of such claimants must by this time be inconsiderable. 

By the modification of the dividends abo verecommended, nearly 
10 millions of taxes would be saved to the public, which would 
afford, in the present national distress and financial embarrassment,a 
relief of much greater magnitude andimportance than a tax upon 
property or income, to any amount. This relief from taxation could 
not fail to infuse a proportionable vigor and activity into every spe- 
cies of trade and industry, through all their ramifications: while a 
tax On property or income must act with all its force in an opposite 
direction ; by disqualifying the contributors from consuming com- 
modities and hiring labor, in proportion to the sums abstracted 
from their property or income. 

It is likewise, as above observed, a necessary and indispensable 
act of justice, to the nation at large—to subject mortgages and 
other engagements for money, between individuals, to a similar 
adjustment of value, on the principles above stated. In number- 
less cases of business transactions the remedy may indeed be too 
late, the time for redress having long gone by. But that is no 
valid reason why justice should not be done to others, wherever it 
is possible. 

To conclude, instead of the agricultural and commercial classes 
marshalling themselves as at present, in hostile array, and loading 
the tables of parliament with conflicting petitions, and claims of 
equal or of exclusive protection, it is the bounden duty of each, as 
their interest is one and indivisible, to join heart and hand in joint 
petitions for an act or measure of justice common to both —the Re- 
duction of Dividends. Annuities, Pensions, and Salaries, and of all 
contracts or engagements for money payments, according to the 
depreciation of the current medium where such engagements were 
entered into; by which means the taxes would be reduced to 
their former real amount or pitch of pressure, the public expen- 
diture proportionably lessened, and extensive private suffering re- 
lieved, without fraud or injustice to any individual in the nation. 
I need scarcely again observe, that the same happy effect would 
flow in a more direct, easy, and simple manner, from the reduction 
of the pound sterling to fifteen shillings value—the average value 
of that currency in which loans, debts, engagements, and purchases 
were contracted, made, and entered into, and to which the whole 
financial structure of society has for twenty years been accommoda- 
ted. 

Such are the views of this most important and difficult ques- 
tion, which much reflection has suggested tothe author of these 
observations. Whether well or ill founded, they are at least the 
fair and honest result of his conviction, without the slightest 
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tincture of party zeal or political bitterness ; for he has no connec- 
tion whatsoever, with any party in the state, nor any view or wish 
on the subject, but the , ublic benefit, and the mitigation of 
the present alarming national distress. That he is wholly 
free from bias of interest or prejudice, is more, perhaps, than he 
ought to pretend to+—more than may be consistent with human 
frailty. When, however, his various interests—as landowner, land- 
occupier, fundholder, and. member of the industrious classes, are 
balanced against each other, hisclaim to impartiality may not seem 
unreasonable. He is, however, interested ina much more impor- 
tant sense : as a member of, society, as a subject of this great and 
glorious empire, and joint proprietor of that noble Constitution, 
which, in spite of its imperfections, is still practically the wisest, 
and the best, that ever yet existed. 


VINDEX. 
20th July, 1820, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A DESIRE tO ascertain the cause of the distressed situation of 
the laboring classes, in 1816 and 1817, first turned mv attention 
to the subject of political economy, as connected with the sub- 
sistence of the poor After an attentive consideration of the sub- 
ject, it appears to me, that the generally received opinion, that 
the price of the necessaries of life governs wages, or, in other 
words, that the natural, governs the market, price of labor, is, at 
least so far as relates to this country, erroneous. For it is clear, 
that the price of manufactured articles is not advanced, in a coun- 
try which exports them, bya rise in the price of agricultural 
produce, which does not extend to other countries, though manu- 
factures are only agricultural produce in another form. If this be 
correct, whatever artificially raises the price of the necessaries 
of life, must increase pauperism, and cause the great bulk of the 
population to suffer much distress. 

Unfortunately, experience has too fully confirmed the truth of 
this inference, and must have convinced most people, that some- 
thing is radically defective in the present system. But so far 
from attributing the present distress to its true cause, viz. resttic- 
tions on the importation of foreign agricultural produce, one part 
of the community have presented numerous petitions to the House 
of Commons, for an increase of these restrictions, which, instead 
of being found a remedy for the evil, would greatly increase it, 
even to the petitioners themselves. In oppositionto the prayer 
of these petitions, this pamphlet was prepared for publication, 
two or three months ago; but the reception which they met 
with in Parliament was such as seemed to render its immediate 
publication unnecessary. Since then, however, alterations have 
been proposed in the Poor Laws, calculated to throw still heavier 
burdens upon those classes, which are already suffering much, 
from the same cause as that which increases pauperism. Most 
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Commons, did not object to their principle, but only that this 
was not the proper time to legislate upon the subject ; and, as 
similar petitions are already preparing to be presented, in the next 
sessions of parliament, when itis understood a great effort is to 
be made to obtain, what is falsely called additional protection to 
agriculture, it appears highly necessary, that the effects of raising 
the price of the necessaries of life, by artificial means, should be 
more generally understood than they appear to be at present. 
Though sorry that the task has not fallen into abler hands 
than mine, yet I should feel it a gross dereliction of the duty 
which I owe to my country, if I did not endeavour to call the 
attention of the public to a system, which, so long as it is persisted 
in, can produce nothing but distress and misery to the great body 
of the nation; and which must, eventually, prove ruinous, even 
to that class, whose present interest it appears to promote. 








FREE TRADE, 


&ec. Sc. 





“ Dorine the continuance of the late war, while other orders of 
the community were burdened with taxes, the pressure of which 
many classes of society had no means of alleviating, the landhol- 
der, by his increased rents, not only parried off the taxes, but even 
enjoyed a larger revenue ; while most other classes of the com- 
munity were depressed, the land-proprietor rose; his capital was 
improved, and his revenue increased.” * 

But though the landholder did receive more benefit than any 
other class of society, yet the great bulk of the nation was not in- 
jured. At that time we were completely masters of the sea, and 
many countries were obliged to give us our own prices for our 
manufactures, because they could obtain similar articles through 
no other channel. As the same cause which prevented the impor- 
tation of raw produce, enabled the manufacturer to obtain mo- 
nopoly prices for his commodities, he had no right to complain of 
having to pay a monopoly price for the produce of the farmer. 
When peace was made corn could be imported, and it was soon 
found, that with the doubled and tripled rents which our farmers had 
to pay, they could not compete with the foreign agriculturist. Laws 
were passed in consequence, which raised the price at which wheat 
could be imported, from 63s. to 80s. per quarter, and that of other 
grain in a similar proportion; and duties were imposed on the im- 
portation of butter, cheese, seeds, and almost every other commodity 
that came into competition with our own produce. 

During the war, as we have before observed, people engaged in 


! Dr. Crombie’s Letter on the Agricultural Interest, p. 62. 
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trade and manufactures could obtain monopoly prices; but on its 
conclusion, the markets, which they had before exclusively pos- 
sessed, became open to the commerce of other nations ; and as our 
manufacturers could no longer obtain monopoly prices, they were 
not able to pay them. The bad harvest of 1816, however, which 
was general through the greatest part of Europe, caused agricul- 
tural produce to be high, and consequently the new laws have not 
yet produced their full effect ; but if corn on the Continent, be- 
come as low as it was previous to that time, and these laws should 
operate to keep it in this country, at the price under which it can- 
not be imported, our manufactures must be ruined. Yet the agri- 
cultural part of the community are not satisfied, but have again 
come forward to demand what they call additional protection, but 
which, if obtained, may with more propriety be called the means 
of reducing to poverty, misery, and famine, not only a great pro- 
portion of the other classes of the community, but the larger part 
of their own. ‘The prayer of their petition to the legislature, for 
new laws, on that subject is so extravagant, that it is not likely it 
will meet with the general support, even of farmers; but as it 
shows the sentiments of a considerable body of them, it may not 
be improper to give the heads of it here. 

It sets out by stating,—* That the soil of the United Kingdom 
is competent and fully adequate to the support of its population, 
even if it were much more numerous than it is, with all the pro- 
ductions of the soil of the United Kingdom ;” it then enumerates 
the various kinds of grain, and includes wool, flax, hemp, tallow, 
hides, seeds, butter, cheese, poultry, vegetables of all kinds, and ap- 
ples and pears. _ It further states, —** That as the soil of the United 
Kingdom, and its productions, are the prime source of national 
industry and revenue, it is impolitic to admit any of the above ar- 
ticles to be imported duty free, until the cultivation of our own 
soil shall have extended itself to its utmost limits, inasmuch as 
such importation disables the occupiers of land from paying their 
rents, tithes, and taxes.” 

Though it seems highly improbable that parliament will legislate 
upon such erronepus ‘views as are presented in this petition, yet 
there can be Jittle doubt but attempts to obtain such laws will be 
tepeated. For if'is pretty evident, that no Jaw, except it went 
completely to exclude the importation of all foreign agricultural 
produce, could ‘cause “permanent high prices here. The higher 
the importation price is fixed, the greater is the temptation to 
import foreign produce when the ports are open; and if after 
great importations have taken place, two or three abundant har- 
vests should succeed, it is more than probable that the conse- 
quence would be very low prices. For, if by great importations, 
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followed by good crops at home, the markets should become 
overstocked, they could not be relieved by exportation, until the 
price of corn became lower here than on the Continent. Supposing 
that from the effect of restrictions on its importation, the price of 
wheat in this country should be raised to 80s. per quarter, and as 
the average price, in the other parts of Europe, is not more than 
40s. per quarter, it is evident, that we could export no part of our 
surplus stock until the price was reduced to less than 40s. here. 
The nearer our own produce is raised to our consumption, 
the more frequently this state of things will occur. It cannot be 
necessary to pointout the evils that would result to farmers, whose 
rents were fixed under the idea that wheat would sell for 80s. 
when they could only obtain 40s. per quarter; and on the poor 
laborer the effects would be equally disastrous. Under these 
impressions, I will cursorily examine he arguments generally used 
in favor of restrictions on importation, and their effects on agri- 
culture, and on commerce and manufactures. 

The principal reason that is given, whythere should be restric- 
tions on the importation of agricultural produce is, that the taxes 
in this country press with so great a weight on the farmer, that he 
cannot afford to sell his produce at the price at which it is sold in 
countries where the taxation is not so heavy. If the pressure of 
taxation upon agriculture was greater than upon the other classes 
of the community, it ought to be equalised ; but so far from that 
being the case, almost every tax which pressed upon the landed 
interest has been repealed, while the other classes, particularly the 
manufacturers and traders, have had little or no relief. The ma- 
nufacturer is placed in a worse situation than the agriculturist ; 
for, as the operation of taxes is either to raise the price of labor, 
or to increase the poor-rates, and as his commodities contain more 
labor than those of the farmer, taxation is more injurious to him, 
and yet he must sell his articles for a lower price than is obtained 
by the foreign manufacturer. But corn and other agricultural 
produce must necessarily sell, in the importing country, at so 
much higher prices than it does in the exporting countries, as will 
not only pay the freight, insurance, and all other expenses, but a 
profit to the importer. And this not only applies to the quantity 
actually imported, but the home agriculturist gains that additional 
price on the whole of his produce. Mr. Colquhoun calculates, that 
when wheat sells for 70s. per quarter, the annual value of the agri- 
cultural produce of this country is 216 millions sterling. As this 
calculation is probably too high, let us suppose, that with wheat at 
80s. per quarter the annual value is only 200 millions, which will 
not be above the truth. Taking Dr. A. Smith’s position, that the 
price of corn governs that of all other agricultural produce, for 
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ted, (amd I am not aware that any objection has, or can be 
made to it,) and the expense on the importation of wheat, inclu« 
ding the waste and damage, and the profits of the importer, at 10s. 
per quarter, it gives to the landed interest of this country no less 
than 25 millions sterling annually, which will not only pay the 

srates but a great part of the taxes which fall upon the land. 
Si se content with this advantage, which places the landholders 
in a better situation than any other class of the community, they 
have already obtained a law, which increases the taxation on the 
other classes to an immense extent. The average price of the 
different kinds of grain, from January 5th, 1785, to January 5th, 
1798, was as follows :‘ 


Wheat, per quarter ...ceecceceeeees 458. Od. 
Batley .cocce DO. .coccccccccccccces 25 

Rye cesses DOs cecccecccccscesess 80 
Pease and Beans Do. «eee. seeeees $1 
CaS ccc ccedee MOS Ce eeneer dees 


Now, if the present corn law enables the agricalturist to obtain 
only 70s. per quarter forhis wheat, and a proportional price for the 
other kinds of grain, the whole agricultural produce of this coun- 
tty will sell for more than it did then, by 60 millions sterling per 
annum, whilst the price of almost every other article is lower than 
it was at that time. 

If we compare the situation of the landholder of this, with that 
of any other country in Europe, the difference in his favor will 
be found still greater. The average price of wheat on the Con» 
tinent does not exceed 40s. per quarter, and if it sold for the same 
price in this country, the annual value of our agricultural produce 
would be only 100 millions sterling. But at 80s. per quarter, its 
value is at least 200 millions, at 70s. 175 millions, and at 60s, 
150 millions. So that with wheat at 60s. per quarter, the 
landholders would sell their produce for more, by 50 millions 
sterling, than it would produce at the continental price,—a sum ex- 
ceeding the revenue derived from the whole of the taxes. Con- 
sequently, so far from having any taxes to pay, at the present price 
of agricultural produce, the landowner has contrived to saddle the 
other parts of the community, not only with those which he ought 
to pay, but with a still larger additional tax, which goes into his 
pockets, and not to the state, 

The intention of restrictions on the importation of any article, 
must be to raise its price; yet the friends to those on agricultural 


' Rees’s Cyclopedia: Art, Corn. 
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produce have contended that, though their immediate effect would 
be to augment its price, yet their ultimate tendency would be, by 
increasing the supply, to produce cheapness. But as they allow, 
at the same time, that an increased supply could only be obtained 
by the cultivation of inferior soils, it is impossible that restrictions 
could have that effect. Let us, therefore, examine what will be 
the consequence of endeavouring to support our population on the 
produce of our own soil. 

In a country possessing plenty of fertile land, which any person 
may appropriate to his own use, for nothing, or a very trifling con- 
sideration, as is the case in the newly-settled parts of the United 
States of America, no person will pay a rent merely for the use of 
the soil. But in that country, as the population becomes greater, 
the most fertile and best situated lands will be appropriated, and as 
the demand for agricultural produce will continue to increase, it 
will in time bear such a price as to render the cultivation of second 
rate, and worse situated soils, profitable. Now, if the most fertile 
land, which, for the sake of distinction we will call No. 1, will 
produce 100 quarters of wheat, while the same labor and capital, 
employed on the second rate land, will only produce 90 quarters, 
it must be equal, in point of profit, to a farmer, whether he cul- 
tivates what we will call No. 2, without paying a rent, or gives 
10 quarters of wheat for the use of No. 1. As the demand for 
agricultural produce, in an improving country, is progressive, land, 
of a third rate quality, in time will also pay for cultivation. 
When that takes place, if the same labor and capital which will 
produce 100 quarters of wheat on No. 1, and 90 quarters on No, 
2, will only produce 80 quarters on it, which we will call No. 3, 
then No. 2 will also bear a rent of 10 quarters, while that on No. 
} will be augmented to 20 quarters. Land of fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh rate quality, may be successively taken into cultiva- 
tion, but it will operate in the same manner; so that, with every 
inferior quality of land taken into cultivation, the farmer will have 
a less share of the produce, and the landlord a greater. 

Those farmers who have leases at the time when any of these 
advances fake place, will, during their continuance, receive the 
benefit of that advance; but, on their termination, the landlord 
will raise his rent, in the proportion which produce has advanced.' 

If the high price of agricultural produce, and the consequent 


' High prices benefit the clergy, and all other persons who are in the 
receipt of tithes, tut I consider them asin part owners of the land; but that 
such a system as taking tithes in kind, should existin this or any other 
ae, is astunishing. Nothing more injurious to agriculture could be 
devised. 
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high rents, are the natural effect of increased demand, they area 
sure sign that the riches and wealth of the country in which they 
take place, are progressive. But if they be the effects of a system 
of restrictions and prohibitions, they may, and in this country un- 
doubtedly are, caused by taking from the many to give to the few, 
from the poor to give to the rich. For in any country, which, like 
England, does not grow corn enough for its own support, by very 
high protecting duties, or the absolute prohibition of its importa- 
tion, the necessaries of life might be so advanced in price as to re- 
duce one-half or three-fourths of the population to absolute want, 
and greatly impoverish the remaining part, who had not the good 
fortune to be owners of the soil. ‘Though, in this case, rents 
would be greatly advanced, yet the nation would not be any richer ; 
for it would be doing to a greater extent, what the restrictions we 
already have are partially effecting ; that is, giving to the landlord, 
in the shape of rent, what ought to have been the wages of Iabor, 
and the profits of stock. 

It appears then, that the price of agricultural produce is governed, 
in all countries, by the expense required to raise it on the worst 
soils that are cultivated; because, if the produce of that quality of 
land did not sell for a price which would pay the usual expenses 
and profits of farming, they would not be kept in cultivation. In 
England, strictly speaking, we have little or no land that does not 
pay rent; for, from the remains of the feudal system, all wastes 
belong to the lords of manors, and those who already possess the 
adjoining lands, But it is still true, that the price of produce is 
governed by the expense required to raise it, on the worst soils 
cultivated, with the addition of arent. For as proprietors of waste 
lands are seldom farmers, they can receive no benefit from their 
cultivation, until the price of produce becomes so high, as to pay 
not only the usual profit of farming, but a rent also. 

As, with every step taken in the cultivation of inferior soils, the 
rent paid to the landlords increases, the situation of the other 
classes of the community becomes worse; for it operates with 
respect to them, as if the whole land in the country deteriorated, 
and became as barren as the worst soil that is cultivated.' 


'« Taxes upon the necessaries of life have nearly the same effect upon the 
circumstances of the people as a poor soil and a bad climate. Provisions are 
thereby rendered dearer, in the same manner as if it required extraordinary 
labor and expense to raise them.”—Such taxes, when they have grown 
up to acertain height, are a curse equal to the barrenness of the earth and 
the inclemency of the heavens.”—Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Book iv. 
chap. 2. 

Now, laws that, by raising the price of corn, cause inferior soils to be 
cultivated, operate, to allintents and purposes, as taxes on the necessaries of 
life, which they raise nearly or quite 30 per cent. in this country. When they 
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Under these circumstances, it cannot be matter of surprise, that 
the landed interest should’ be anxious for restrictions, or any mea- 
sures that are calculated to raise the price of raw produce, as it 
most.decidedly benefits them ; but it isnot easy to,account for the 
clamours of those, who are merely oceupigrs of the soil ; for high 
prices, being the cause of high rents, are:injurious to them., When 
fertile land can be had for little or nothing, the xesult to the far- 
mer must be high profits, and to the laborer high wages, as is the 
case in the United States of America at present, But, as we have 
already seen, when land of a second rate quality is taken into cul- 
tivation, the farmer, who cultivates that of the first rate, has:to 
pay a part of the produce of it to another, in the shape of rent; 
and.also on second rate, when that of a still inferior quality is taken 
into cultivation. It is obvious, that, when no rent is paid for the 
best land, the whole produce is divided between the farmer and his 
laborers ; but when a rent is paid, they only receive a part, and at 
every gradation, in cultivating inferior soils, their share. grows less. 
As the laborers, in agriculture have not, for a long time back, had 
greater wages than were absolutely necessary to supply them. with 
the necessaries of life, they must still continue to receive nearl 
their former share, either in the form of wages, or parochial relief, 
however barren the soils cultivated; consequently, the farmer's 
profits will be reduced. But. the cultivation of | inferior soils 
lowers the profits of farming upon another principle. 

In all countries there is a general rate of profits of stock, and if it 
should be higher in one occupation than in another, capital will be 
withdrawn from that employment where profits are low, and em- 
ployed in that in which they are higher. When we come, to, treat 
of the effect of the high price of agricultural produce on, commerce 
and manufactures, we shall find that it operates to reduce profits to 
the lowest possible rate at which people will, continue to, employ 
their capital in trade. And though I do not think with, Mr. 
Ricardo, that capital removes immediately from agriculture to 
trade, or from trade to agriculture, or even from one trade, to 
another, yet there is no doubt but a very few years equalises 
their profits. For if the farmer himself should not be. dis- 
posed to turn merchant or manufacturer, or the tradesman 
to become a farmer, yet, if the profits, in one of these occu- 
pations were greater than in the other, it is most probable that 
both would bring up their sons to the more profitable employ- 


have made the soil as barren, to the great mass of the population, whether 
engaged in azriculture or manufactures, as the worst land cultivated, the 
addition of the taxes to the state renders it nearly as barren as the deserts of 
Arabia; and the increase of pauperism, misery, and crime, is the natural 
consequence. 
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ment; and thus, by increasing the compétition in the one and 
diminishing it in the other, make them equal. For the profits of 
farming, as well as of trade, depend on competition ; for if there 
are more farms to let than there aré people disposed to take them, 
the ‘profits of farming will be high; but if the number of people 
wanting farms be greater than the number of farms to be rented, 
the profits of farming will be low. So that if produce sell for a 
high price, the rent will be high also, and the farmer will only re- 
ceive the general rate of profit which is obtained in other occupa- 
tions. 

Before we proceed to examine into the effect which restrictions 
on the importation of agricultural produce, by raising its price, 
have upon the situation of the laborer, it is necessary to explain 
the difference between the natural and market price of labor, as 
itis of the utmost importance to the clear understanding of this 
subject. 

a The natural price of labor is that price which is necessary to 
enable laborers, one with another, to subsist, and to perpetuate 
their race, without either increase or diminution.”' 

Though the wages of labor are paid in money, yet the natural 
price does-not depend upon the quantity of money which the 
laborer receives, but'upon the quantity Fir and other neces- 
saries, which that money will purchase, and which habit and the 
custom of the countty have rendered necessary to his support, The 
natural price of labor will therefore rise, with every rise in the 
pticé'Of food, and other necessaries, and fall with their fall. 

The ‘market price of labor, on the contrary, depends upon the 
supply’ atid demand, like that of every other article. If there ate 
more laborers than there is employment for, labor will be cheap, 
even When the natural price of it is high. On the contrary, when 
the'detiand for labor is greater than the supply of laborers, the 
matket price of labor will be high, though the natural price be 
low. 

As'the natural and market price of labor depend upon totally 
distinct causes, it does not follow that what raises the natural, will 
raise the market price also. On the contrary, when the advance of 
the natural price of labor is caused by artificial means, I believe it 
uniformly tends to diminish, and not to increase the market price. 
That such is the effect on manufactures, there can be no doubt, 
and there is every reason to believe that it is the same in agricul- 
ture. For, if the laborer still received the same share of the pro- 
duce, and the landlord a greater, there would be nothing left for 
the farmer. The high price of labor will therefore cause the 
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farmer to cultivate his land with as few men as possible, and to 
substitute the labor of horses and machinery in their place. 
This would throw many laborers out of employment, and cause 
such a competition amongst them, as would reduce the market 
price of labor to what it was before the natural price was raised, 
or perhaps still lower. On examination, we shall find that this has 
been the precise effect. 

Agricultural produce, for the last twenty-five years, has borne 
a much higher price than at any former period, and small farms, 
which require more hands, in proportion to their produce, have 
almost disappeared. To throw two, three, or more farms into one, 
and, by this means, to raise the greatest possible quantity of pro- 
duce, with the fewest hands, has become a regular system. ‘Che 
partial encouragement given to the employment of labor in cul- 
tivating inferior soils, has been by no means sufficient to counter- 
balance this effect, and, in consequence, the wages of the laborer 
have become totally inadequate to the supply of himself and fami- 
ly with the necessaries of life. 

Writers on political economy tell us, that if the natural price 
of labor is higher than the market price, the laborers will dimin- 
ish so rapidly, as, in a short time, to make the supply of them 
only equal to the demand for their labor, and thus equalise the 
natural and market price. But this does not apply to a country 
where there are poor laws similar to ours ; and even where there 
are none, it is only the ultimate, and not the immediate effect, for 
the poor will undergo great privations and sufferings without their 
number being sensibly diminished. 

From a statement given by Mr. Barton, it appears, that the na- 
tural price of labor, in agriculture, has been increasing in so much 
greater a ratio than the market price, ever since the year 1742— 
that a week’s wages, which would, from that year to.1752,. pur- 
chase 102 pints of wheat, would, from 1800 to 1808, purchase 
only 60 pints, though the money wages, in that interval, had in- 
creased from 68. to 11s. per week.'' As every person in England 
has a legal right tosupport, the difference between the natural and 
market price of labor, has been made up in the form of parochial 
relief. 

As, with every advance in the price of the necessaries of life, 
the poor-rates have become greater, the agriculturist now contends 
that the support of the poor is become so heavy, it is necessary 
that the price of his produce should be augmented, to enable him 
to support that burden. So that, according to this argument, we 
are to increase the cause in order to alleviate the effect. 


} Barton on the Condition of the Laboring Classes, p. 26. 
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It has been common, with Lord Sheffield and many other 
writers, to inveigh bitterly against trade and manufactures, as if 
they were the cause of there being so many poor for the agricul- 
turist to support. But a writer, who is a firm friend to restrictions, 
has had the candour to give the following opinion upon the subject : 
«¢ Let us, however, premise, that the case is usually stated much 
too strongly against manufactures, as if the landed proprietor al- 
ways suffered by their introduction. If this be so, whence comes 
the unparalleled rise in the value of land in Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire? Whence the numerous purchasers who 
have become freeholders to the amount of 30,000 in Lancashire, 
and half as many in the West Riding, and who, taken in the aggre- 
gate, pay the larger portion of the poor-rates necessary to their re- 
spective districts.’ 

To the justness of these remarks, as far as they go, no objection 
can be made by those who are acquainted with the facts. 

Though it is a lamentable thing, and what must be the source 
of great evil to this country, yet it is a fact, that a very considera- 
ble part of the population is reduced to a state of pauperism. The 
cause of this extreme poverty in the lower classes is, that they 
have not only to pay a very considerable portion of the taxes, im- 
posed upon many articles of indispensable necessity to them, but, 
inthe advanced price of agricultural produce, occasioned by re- 
strictions on its importation, they also pay the taxes which ought 
to fall upon the land owner ; and a very heavy additional tax, which 
he, and not thestate, receives. The other parts of the communi- 
ty are not so much affected by the high price of produce, for it 
bears a less proportion to their other expenses; and, as it rather 
tends to diminish than to increase the demand for labor, they are 
enabled to throw a part of their share of that additional tax on the 
poor laborer. For he has no other resource but either to work 
or starve, and must submit to such a reduction in the price of his 
labor as his superiors think proper. Under these circumstances, 
to abolish the poor-laws, or even to make any alteration in them, 
which would diminish their power of alleviating the distress of the 
laboring classes, would be to consign these classes to destruction ; 
for what they receive in the shape of parochial relief is only what, 
in justice, should be paid to them in the form. of wages. 

I grant, that it is the most pernicious manner in which wages 
can be paid; for as the laborer can no longer procure bread for 
himself and family, he is forced to have recourse to the parish ; and 
with his independence, loses every stimulus to exertion, and be- 
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comes careless, dissolute, and improvident; im fact, it adds the 
vices of the slave to the licentiousness of the freeman. It is to 
this source, and to the distressed condition of the lower classes, gen- 
erally, occasioned by the natural price of labor being so much great- 
er than the market price, that a great patt of the increase of crime 
may be attributed ; and those benevolent persons, who have devot- 
ed so much time to the amelioration and improvement of the situa- 
tion of the criminal poor, should be aware, that, so long asthis system 
is continued, crime will be generated much faster than it can be 
removed. For I cordially agree with Mr. Malthus, though I 
think his system calculated to produce the exact contrary effect) 
that « the object of those, who really wish to betier the condition 
of the lower classes of society, must be to raise the relative propor- 
tion between the price of labor and the price of provisions, so as 
to enable the laborer to command a larger share of the necessaries 
and comforts of life.” ' 

There is only one argument that I have seen advanced in fa- 
vor of restrictions on the importation of agricultural produce, 
which appears to me to have any weight, and that is, rendering 
this country independent of foreign nations for a supply of the 
necessaries of life.* 

A state of things, similar to the continental system established 
by Buonaparte, seems very unlikely again to occur. And even 
under his management, when the whole of Europe seemed at his 
command, and the United States of America, as if acting in con- 
cert with him, excluded us from her ports, his decrees were elu- 
ded or suspended, and we received supplies of corn from France 
herself. Indeed, we have already experienced its worst effects, for 
it is allowed on all hands, that at the commencement of the last 
war, we did not grow corn enough for our own consumption, and 
though we had to encounter the continental system, which requir- 
ed a greater power to enforce it than was ever before exercised by 
one man, and which, it is probable, no other man will ever acquire, 
yet we came out of the conflict triumphant. So far from the mu- 
tual dependence of one nation upon another being an evil, it pro- 
duces the greatest benefits to society ; and it was owing to such 
mutual dependence that we were enabled to come out of that war 
with so much glory. 


* Essay on Population, Vol. IIf. p. 114. 


2 It is on this ground principally, that Mr. Malthus defends a system of 
restrictions ; but even admitting his argument to be true, it would follow, 
that all the taxes ought in justice to be paid by landlords, as the other clas- 
ses pay more than their proportion of them, in the high price of produce 
which restrictions are the cause of, and which the landholder eventually re- 
ceives in the form of rent. 
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Russia, accustomed to find a market for the surplus productions 
of her soil in this country, and to receive, in return for them, 
articles which use had rendered indispensable, though none of 
them were provisions, chose to brave all the evils which Buona- 
parte, in the plenitude of his power, could inflict upon her, rather 
thar adhere to his continental system. Such was her need of that 
intercourse, that sooner than be without it, she entered into a con- 
test, terrible beyond all former ones, where there seemed every 
thing to fear, and little to hope; and: suffered her cities ‘to be 
destroyed, and her. country to be wasted. Favored by the ele- 
ments, she came out of this conflict victorious, and overturned 
that colossal power, which seemed fated to destroy every vestige ot 
independence in Europe. 

Would it not, then, be the height of folly to deny ourselves of 
aptesent good, in the anticipation of a future, a remote, and an im- 
probable evil? The more so, as we have found by experience, that 
if we are dependent on other nations for produce, they are equally 
dependent on us fora market. Let us also hope, that this mutual 
dependence of nations, professing the Christian religion, will, in 
time, induce them to give over the ‘trade of war, and that they will 
cease to destroy each other, in express opposition to its precepts. 

Dr. A. Smith, supposing that whatever raised the natural 
price of labor would also raise the market price, and that ‘the 
usual rate of profitsiof stock would still be obtained, concluded, 
that high prices, though they occasioned high rents, did not benefit 
the landed proprietor ; for what he received in high rents, on the 
one hand, he would have to pay in thevhigh prices of commodi- 
ties.on the other. ‘This opinion was the consequent of the idea 
which he entertained; that ¢orn possessed a real intrinsic value, 
in itself; which could not be regulated by that of any other com- 
modity, but that it, in reality, regulated the price of every other 
article. » According to thistheory, to say that corn is dear, is equi- 
valent..to ‘saying that money ischeap. But #fimoncey really be- 
came cheaper, it would exchange for a less quantity of hardware, 
cotton goods, and other articles, as well:as corny which is not the 
case. 

Mr.‘ Ricardo has:clearly shown, that.a rise in the nateral price 
of labor, or, what is the same thing, the pricéyofothe articles 
on which the laborer lives, will not raise the price of commodi- 
ties in which the quantity of labor'is not increased’ For,?as all 
commodities would still require the same relative: quantity of la- 
bor-to produce them, they would be equally ‘affected by a rise in 
its price, and the same quantity of each would still exchange for 
the same-quantity of the ether, and of money, as before. The 
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value of gold and silver, like that of all other articles, depends on 
the quantity of labor required to raise them from the mine, and 
bring them to market. So that, if the mines were in this country, 
they would be affected in the same ratio as the other products of 
labor. Nor is the argument less applicable because they are fo- 
reign productions, for if our goods were to rise, in consequence of 
the advance in the price of corn, foreigners would buy fewer of 
them, and consequently we should be able to import less of the 
precious metals, which would raise their value, and restore the 
equilibrium between thein and the other products of labor. 

So that restrictions on the importation of agricultural produce 
only enhance its price, because more labor and more capital is 
required to raise it on inferior soils, so that its real, as well as its 
market price, is advanced. 

That the price of manufactured articles is not advanced, in this 
couutry, by a rise in the price of agricultural produce, we shall 
be able to show by a more practical deduction than Mr. Ricardo’s, 
although there does not appear to be any reason to doubt the truth 
of his theory. 

We may divide manufactures into three classes. 

Ist. ‘Those in which both the raw material, and the corn 
consumed by the laborer, during the time he is converting them 
into goods, are the produce of this country. 

2d. Such, in which the raw material alone, is imported, and 
the corn is the growth of this country. 

3d. Those articles, where both the raw material and the corn 
are imported. 

When we export the first kind of manufactures, where both 
the raw material and the corn are the growth of this country, 
it is simply exporting agricultural produce in another form. If it 
be woollen goods, for instance, it is exporting a small quantity 
of wool, and a larger quantity of corn, in the form of cloth. 

When we import the raw material, as cotton, and manufac- 
ture it into muslins, or any other fabrics, and export them, it is 
simply re-exporting the cotton, with a large quantity of corn at- 
tached to it, which the laborer had consumed, while employed in 
the different processes of the manufacture. 

It is obvious then, that exporting agricultural produce, in. the 
form of manufactures, must greatly benefit agriculture; for, if 
it were not reduced into this: portable form, the produce itself 
must be exported, to exchange for the few foreign articles which 
in that case we should be able to purchase. If the raw material, 
and the corn, or either of them, is sold at higher: prices in this 
than in the countries to which they are exported, in the shape 
of manufactures, it is virtually exporting produce from a country 
where it is dear, to countries where it is cheap. 
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If both the raw material, and the corn, of which manufactured 
articles are made, were suffered to be imported duty free, it 
would benefit, and not injure the country. For that part of 
the population engaged in their manufacture, would have 
to pay their share of the taxes, and would provide a market 
for the produce of the home agriculturist, in the most plentiful 
seasons, and at higher prices, than what the foreign farmer could 
obtain, by all the expenses attendant on its importation. It 
should also be kept in mind, that though we import a small 
quantity of agricultural produce, yet we export much more 
than any other country in the world, in the form of manufac- 
tures. 

It has been before observed, that, during part of the late war, 
we were, in a great measure, prevented from importing raw pro- 
duce, and the price of that of our own growth was consequently 
greatly enhanced. As foreign trade, during most of that period, 
was in a prosperous state, it has been contended, that the exporta- 
tion of manufactures is not much affected by the high price of 
raw produce. But as manufactures are nothing more than agri- 
cultural produce, in another form, * whatever raises the price of 
produce must also raise their natural price. If their market price 
is also advanced, it will diminish the demand for them; and if 
itis not advanced, it must injure the manufacturer. But there 
were other causes operating at that time, which more than 
counterbalanced that disadvantage. We have already alluded 
to the principal one, viz. by being masters of the sea, we had 
the monopoly of many markets. And when we add to this the 
immense expenditure of Government, for manufactures for the 
army and navy; the great sums expended in supporting troops 
abroad, or paid to foreign powers in subsidies,the reason of the 
great demand for our manufactures is explained. For in fact, 
the money necessary for the support of our troops abroad, and 
paid in subsidies, could only be exported in the form of manufac- 
tures. 


* “ For though neither the rude produce, nor even the coarse manufac- 
ture, could, without the greatest difficulty, support the expence of a consi- 
derable land carriage, the refined aud improved manufacture easily may. 
Ina smail bulk it frequently contains the price of a great quantity of rude 
produce. A piece of fine cluth, for example, which weighs only eighty 
pounds, contains in it the price, not only of eighty pounds weight of wool, 
but sometimes of several thousaud weight of corn, the maintenance of the 
different working people, and of their immediate employers. The corn 
which could with difficulty have been carried abroad in its own shape, is 
in this manner virtually exported in that ot the complete manufacture, 
and may easily be sent to the remotest corners of the world.” Wealth of 
Nations, book $d, chap. 3d. 
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The exchange also was so favorable to persons wanting to 
pay for goods to this country, that, in Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, 
they could frequently purchase for 100/. a bill upon London, for 
130/. or 1401.; and which, to a certain extent, was the case in 
other parts of Europe, and consequently reduced the price of our 
manufactures. to the consumers. 

The revolution in France had ruined its manufactures, and the 
military turn it gave to a great part of the population there, pre- 
vented their revival. The state of war and confusion, which took 
place in different parts of the continent, had a similar effect on 
the manufacturing establishments of other states. The. exclusion 
of British manufactures, which was to a considerable degree ef- 
fected by the continental system of Buonaparte, had, however, 
favored the growth of domestic manufactures so much, that, on 
the conclusion of the war, it was found they had arrived at con- 
siderable perfection. So that, when peace was made, and our 
manufacturers poured immense quantities of goods into the 
continent, expecting to find a ready sale for them, they found 
the markets were fully supplied with goods, nearly, or quite 
equal in quality, and at much lower prices than British goods 
could be afforded, .The French also sent their woollen and other 
goods into Sicily, and other parts of the Mediterranean, at prices, 
lower by 20,.or. 30 per cent, than our merchants could afford 
similar goods... This closed, the demand for our manufactures, 
except at.prices ruinous to the exporter, and produced that com- 
plete stagnation.in, trade, which took place in 1815 and 1816. 

It. has, been asserted, that the cause of the distress amongst 
manufacturers, at that time, was the suffering state of agriculture 
in this country,.which .no. doubt added to the effect ; but that it 
was hot the cause, is evident, from the distress being much greater 
in. those parts, which depended upon the foreign, than in those 
where the principal dependence was on the home, market. 

Mr. Malthus, who’ certainly understands his subject better 
than any other writer in favor of restrictions, not being able to 
deny the bad effects which. the high price of the necessaries of 
life has upon the:exportation of manufactures, endeavours to ob- 
viate that objection.“ ‘He argues, that « a large class of the expor- 
table commodities of ‘a.commercial country, are either articles in 
a considerable degree, peculiar to the country and its. dependen- 
cies, or such as have been produced by superior capital and ma- 
chinery.””! 

There is none ofthe raw materials of our principal manufac- 
tures, that is peculiar to.this country, or its colonies ; and with the 


1 Essay on Population, Vol. II. p: 446. 
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exception of long combing wool, and, perhaps, in a less degree, 
coarse clothing wool, none that is superior to those of other 
countries. 

Lord Sieffield, in his annual statement at the Lewes wool fair, 
in 1516, after expressing his fears for the iron-trade, says, * I 
also fear we have surpassed the demand for our cotton manufac- 
tures, which are much increased in many parts of Europe,” and 
afterwards adds, * Besides, it should be observed, that there are 
already excellent manufactures of wool in several parts of Europe ; 
particularly in Germany the manufacture is improving very much, 
and becoming much more extensive.” 

Indeed, it is notorious, that the manufacturers on the Con- 
tinent of Europe possess the same machinery that we do, and 
have already attained a considerable degree of perfection in its use, 
and are hourly improving, being fostered and protected by their 
fespective governments, with the greatest care and attention. 

Now, as manufactures are nothing but agricultural produce 
in another shape, with every increase in the price of that pro- 
duce, the natural or cost price of them, will be increased. But 
it is evident, that whatever may be the natural price of our 
manufactures, when we send them toa foreign market they 
will only sell for the price at which similar articles of do- 
mestic manufacture, or imported from other countries, can be 
bought. So that, instead of the market price being increased, 
there is every reason to believe that it will every day become 
lower, from the increased competition of foreign manufactures. 

At present, some millions of our population are totally de- 
pendent on foreign trade for support, and we export our manu- 
factures, of almost every kind, to every nation on the globe, 


’ It is only upon the principle that our wool is of a peculiar kind, and 
superior in quality, for certain purposes, to that grown on the Continent, 
that the prohibition to its exportation can be defended. If its exportation 
was prohibited, merely to enable the British manufacturer to buy it at 
a lower price than wool ofa similar quality sold for abroad, it would be 
an act of as great injustice to the landed interest, as restrictions «n the 
importation of agricultural produce, are to the other parts of the commanity. 
But as all sorts of wool, that arecommon to Europe, sell for higher prices 
in this, than in any other country, if our wool does not possess some qua- 
lity which foreign wool does not, if the laws, prohibiting its exportation, 
were repealed, foreigners would not buyit; for articles are not exported 
from countries where they are dear, to those where they are cheap, but the 
reverse. 

Dr. A. Smith does not show his usual sagacity, when he attributes the 
depreciation in the price of wool, estimated in wheat, since the time of 
Edward If. to the prohibition of its exportation, and the pernis-1on to 
import it, duty free, from other countries; for it is not in this country onty 
that it has fallen in price, but in the Netherlands, to which we formerly 
exported it, and in every other state in Europe it has done the same. 
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which will admit them.' The price, then, which can be ob. 
tained in the foreign, will govern the price in the home, market. 
For, as Dr. A. Smith observes,—** Those manufactures which 
can be exported to other European countries without a bounty, 
can be very little affected by the freest importation of foreign 
goods. Such manufactures must be sold as cheap abroad as any 
other foreign goods of the same quality and kind, and consequently 
must be sold cheaper at home.” 

This must be evident upon another principle. 

For, if the manufacturer for the home, could obtain higher 
profits than were obtained by those who manufactured for a fo. 
reign, market, more capital would be employed in those for the 
home market, unti! the profits were equalised. 

This shows the fallacy of the argument, so frequently made use 
of, that, as our manufacturers have the monopoly of the home mar- 
ket secured to them by law, it is only fair that the agriculturist 
should have a similar monopoly for his produce. For it is clear 
that, so long as we continue to manufacture for foreign markets, 
this monopoly can neither benefit the manufacturer nor injure the 
agriculturist ; because manufactured articles must sell for a less price 
in this than in foreign countries.” 

If, by any means, that part of the population employed in foreign 
trade should be destroyed, then it might raise the market price of 
manufactures to their natural price. But, whatever destroyed that 
part of the population, would also reduce the price of agricultural 
produce, for it is solely owing to the existence of that body that it 
sells for more in this than in any other country. 

It is, therefore, perfectly clear, that if the price of agricultural 
produce in this country was increased four-fold, so long as we ma- 
nufacture for foreigners, the price of manufactured articles would 
not advance. It follows then that whatever restrictions give to 
the landed interest, they take from the other parts of the commu- 


* The number, of persons, dependent on the foreign trade has been ca!cu- 
lated as low as 500,000, and as high as 4 millions. But the number, which 
I believe to be from 2 to 3 millions, does not affect the argument; for so 
long as we continue to manufacture for foreign nations, the wages, which 
can be obtained by the Jaborers in those manufactures, will govern the 
wages that can be obtained in preparing similar articles for the home mar- 
ket, and, eventually, even in agriculture, upon the same principle as that 
which equalises profits. ‘ 

- The laws prohibiting the importation of foreign manufactures into this 
country, are in a great measure obsolete, and do not apply to its present 
state. They can no more operate to benefit the British manufacturer, than 
a law passed in Poland, to prohibit the importation of wheat, could benett 
the Polish farmer. 
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nity. Indeed, this is one reason, which Mr. Malthus gives, for 
their adoption. 

« A country, says he, which so restricts the importation of fo- 
reign corn, as on the average to grow itsown supplies, and to im- 
port merely in periods of casrcity, is not only certain of spreading 
every invention in manufactures and every particular advantage it 
may possess from itscolonies or general commerce on the land, and 
thus fixing them to the spot and rescuing them from accidents ; 
but is necessarily exempt from those violent and distressing convul- 
sions of property which almost unavoidably arise from the coin- 
cidence of a general war, and an insufficient home supply of 
corn.” 

Lest I should be accused of quoting unfairly, I have given the 
whole of the paragraph, though I confess I do not clearly under- 
stand the latter part of it, but the meaning of the former part can- 
not well be misunderstood. It is simply this, that whatever pro- 
fits are made by trade, they are not to be enjoyed by those, by 
whose skill and industry they were acquired, but, by means of re- 
strictions, are to be given to others, who have done nothing towards 
their acquisition Mr. Malthus has discovered, that, in countries 
where there are bad and oppressive laws, or no laws at all, people 
will not labor for more than the wants of the passing day ; that, 
where a man is not sure of reaping the fruits of his industry, there 
will be no accumulation of property ; and consequently, if a bad 
harvest occurs, a famine must take place. He is pleased to consi- 
der this as population pressing against the means of subsistence ; 
but he will find that, in this country, when our merchants and ma- 
nufacturers cease to receive the reward of their industry, they will 
also cease to labor, and will leave the land owner to acquire pro- 
perty for himself. 

It is not true, however, that what is taken from the merchant and 
manufacturer, by restrictions on the importation of agricultural 
produce, is secured upon the land ; for we have seen, that it goes 
to the landlord in the shape of rent, and is generally spent in sup- 
porting unproductive labor, in buying foreign luxuries, or even in 
worse purposes, though it is taken from the profits of stock, the 
fund which employs labor, and even from the wages of labor itself. . 
For though Mr. Malthus, as well as Mr. Ricardo, seems to think 
that the market price of labor will advance, with the natural price, 
it is still clearer in manufactures, than in agriculture, that such is not 
the effect. In a country like this, where so large a proportion of 
its population is engaged in manufacturing for foreign markets, the 
people so employed furnish a market, not only for the produce of 


' Essay on Population, Vol. II. p. 5038. 
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the agriculturist, but for each other's articles also. “Now it must 
be self-evident, that, as none of them will receive more for their 
goods than they did before the price of agricultural produce was 
advanced, the more they have to give for food, the less they will 
have to expend for clothing. And, as the high price of agricultural 
produce benefits landlords only, the effect will be the same on those 
employed in agriculture. 

But this is not all; for, as the whole of foreign trade is, strictly 
speaking, a system of barter, if we refuse to take the produce of 
foreign countries, they cannot take ours. Mr. Malthus truly says, « It 
is impossible to sell very largely without being able to buy very large. 
ly ; and no country can buy very largely in which the working classes 
are not in such astateas to be able to purchase foreign commodities.” 

Now, every person at all conversant with the situation of the 
working classes of this country, must be perfectly aware, that they 
have not the means, generally speaking, of even acquiring bread, 
and consequently have it not in their power to purchase scarcely 
any foreign article but corn. And I have no hesitation in asserting, 
that agricultural produce is the most beneficial article for the na- 
tion that can be imported ; for a foreign trade, confined merely 
to the importation of luxuries, must be injurious ; for it is giving 
our manufactures for articles which we could do without, and 
frequently had better be without. 

It therefore appears clear, that restrictions will not increase 
the demand for labor; and, consequently, that the wages of la- 
bor cannot advance. ‘The practice will be found: to corroborate 
the theory. 

The wages of labor, in most of our manufactures, but more 
particularly in the cotton and iron trades, are not higher than they 
were thirty years ago, when the price of the necessaries of life was 
not more than two thirds of what it is now. Itis supposed, that 
there are at least half a million of cotton weavers, whose. sufferings 
and privations, for several years back, have been dreadful. In the 
month of January, 1817, Mr. Brougham calculated that their 
average wages did not amount to more than 4s. $4d. per week. From 
the most accurate information, which extensive inquiries enabled 
me to obtain, in the month of January, 1818, they did not amount 
to more than 5s. per week. Since that time they have turned out 
for an increase of wages, to which their masters partially agreed, 
but a great part of the advance, if not the whole, has since been 
taken off.* For their masters had it not in their power to continue 


* Essay on Population, vol. III. p. 418. 

2 At present, March, 1819, the distress, from want of employment, and 
low eee understood to be as great, if not greater, than at aoy former 
period. 
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it for except they would take a certain price for their goods, far 
below what they could have been afforded at, if the natural price 
of the labor had been paid, there was no sale for them. At 
Wolverhampton, it is understood, that a large proportion of the 
laboring population are upon the parish books, as paupers, though 
in full employment. 

If such be the case at present, when from the bad harvest of 
1816, corn has been dear abroad, as well as here, and its importa- 
tion consequently permitted, what will it be, when the present law 
operates to shut the ports, andby rendering it difficult to obtain 
returns for our manufactures,either lessens the demand for them 
or lowers their price ? 

Ihave before, given an extract from the Quarterly Review, 
showing that manufactures do not injure the landed proprietor, 
by-increasing the poor-rates. But it cannot be said, that the landed 
proprietor does not injure the manufacturer in that way ; for we 
have seen, that what is taken from one part of the population, by 
restrictions on the importation of raw produce, goes to the land- 
lord im the shape of rent. As it increases the natural price of la- 
bor, and not the market price, the laborer is forced to have his 
wages made up to him in the form of parochial relief. And thus 
a great. part of what the inhabitants of large manufacturing towns, 
suchas Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, &c. pay in poor-rates, 
is virtually paid tothe landowner. As the whole of the poor-rates 
are paid by the trading population of these places, amongst whom 
there are no farmers, the land cannot, strictly speaking, be said to 
pay any part of them. 

In the country districts, which are the seat of manufactures, it 
isthe same ;. fortherent paid for barren soils which, without trade, 
would. not pay for cultivation, is greater thar any person, employed 
solely im-agriculture, could afford to give, it being generally from 
fifty: shillings to six pounds per acre. 

Thag the depreciation in the price of labor we have described, 
is net the effect of domestic competition, is very clear. If it was, 
goodé‘would soon become totally unsaleable..at any price ; for every 
depreciation of the price of labor causes a great increase of the 
quantity of: goods manufactured.’ But, at a certain price, any 
quantity of: them can be sold, and above thatprice there is no sale 
for them. This price is that whichenables our merchants to sell 


"When the laberer in manufactures bas good wages, he will not work 
more than from eight to ten hours per day, and perhaps do little or nothing 
on one or two days in the week. But at present he is obliged to labor six- 
teen or eighteen hours each day, and cannot afford to lose any time. So 
that it is highly probable that diminishing wages one half, increases the 
quantity of goods manufactured one third. 
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their goods in foreign countries, at a lower price than that at which 
they can be afforded by their own manufacturers. 

Restrictions, then, though they raise the natural price of labor, 
do not increase the market price, but tend to diminish it, both by 
discouraging foreign trade and decreasing the home consumption 
of manufactures. Consequently, the market price of manufactured 
commodities is so much lower than it could be if the natural price 
of the labor employed in their preparation was. paid,:that the 
wages of the laborer are no longer sufficient. to supply himself 
and his family with the necessaries of life. 

Besides articles of food, the agriculturists pray, that several of 
the raw materials for our manufactures, or articles of indispensable 
use in them, as flax, wool, nemp, tallow, &c. should have heavy 
duties laid on their. importation. 

It is proposed, that a tax of 1s. per pound should be imposed on 
the importation of all foreign wool ; but not with the intention of 
raising a revenue by it, but to increase the price of wool.of our 
own growth, to an equal amount. Now, as wool already sells in 
this country for higher prices than it does abroad, by all the ex- 
penses attendant on its importation, if, in addition, a tax of Is. 
per pound is to be imposed, it is doubtful, whether the foreigner 
could not convert it into cloth, and sell it for a less price, even in 
that state, than the woolalone would cost in this country.. I have 
already shown, from Lord Sheffield, that the woollen manufacture 
is in a florishing and improving state, in many parts.of the Con- 
tinent, and the progress it has made, since 1816, is)very great. 
The merchants of the United States of America: already import 
considerable quantities of woollens from France and Holland. 

America is the principal market for our woollens, and,,2ithout a 
tax on wool, if the corn laws continue, she will every year import 
less from us, and more from them. A tax would not.only ope- 
rate to raise the price of wool here, for a time, but it would lower 
it to the foreign manufacturer, by decreasing the demand ‘for it in 
those markets in which we .have hitherto been the principal 
buyers. 

‘The reasons given, in favor of a tax on the importation of wool, 
are similar to those in favor of restrictions on other agricultural 
produce, and to enter fully into them would be to repeat the same 
arguments. 

For the principal one is, that without high prices for his pro- 
duce, the farmer cannot pay his taxes. But how is ruining the 
manufacturer, who has hitherto bought his produce at higher 
prices than it sells for in any other country in the world, to enable 
him to pay them? For every tax, of which the agriculturist com- 
plains so much, presses upon the poor clothier, with, at least, 
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equal severity, and it is totally impossible that he should continue 
to pay, not only the taxes, which ought to be paid by the landed 
interest,’ but have still heavier ones imposed upon him, to go into 
the pocket of the land proprietor. For, if the price of the wool, 
as well as of the corn, contained ina piece of cloth, is to be raised, 
to enable (as they say) the farmer to pay his taxes, it ought to be 
charged in the price of the cloth. But it unfortunately happens, 
that, without any tax upon wool, it is with the utmost difficulty 
our cloth can support a competition with that of the foreign ma- 
nufacturer. So that, if we continue to export that article, its 
price cannot advance, even in the home market. If then a tax be 
imposed on the importation of foreign wool, it will totally 
ruin our woollen manufacture ; for the raw material will bear so 
large a proportion to the value of the cloth, that it will not leave, 
even that miserable pittance for the laborer, which is still ob- 
tained by the weaver of cotton goods. 

As we grow a much larger quantity of wool than is required to 
supply both the home and colonial markets, when we can no long- 
er export it in the form of clozh, it will have to be exported in 
its raw state. For I feel no hesitation in asserting, that, whether 
atax be imposed on the importation of foreign wool, or not, its 
permanent price in this country will be governed by the price it 
sells for on the Continent. So long as we can keep the lead in the 
woollen manufacture, which, without a tax, will be difficult to do 
for any length of time ; so long will our growers receive more for 
their wool by all the expences attendant on the importation of 
foreign wool. But if a tax be imposed, it will be no longer pos- 
sible to export woollen cloth, and they must sell their wool for as 
much less, as the expences attending its exportation amount to. 
For instead of the emigration of our manufacturers being prohi- 
bited, as at present, those now engaged in preparing articles for 
foreign markets, will have to be exported at the public expence, 
along with the wool, or kept as paupers at home.‘ For though, 
if we once lose the trade, we shall never be able to regain it, yet 
the same quantity of wool will still be grown, and the same quan- 
tity of cloth wanted; the only difference will be, that, instead of 


Since this pamphlet was published, a duty of 6d. per lb. has been 
imposed on the importation of foreign wool, and the result confirms the 
truth of the above view of its probable effects ; for it has not raised the price 
of wool as its promoters expected, but, on the contrary, depressed it; for it 
is now lower than it has been fur the last $0 years, whilst the number of 
cloths manufactured is much diminished, and the sufferings of the manu- 
facturers in that branch of trade greatly increased. 
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the cloth being manufactured in this country, it will be manufac- 
tured on the continents of Europe and America. 

As the arguments, which apply to wool, equally apply’ to flax, 
hemp, &c., it is not necessary to consider them separately. 

Though I cannot agree with Mr. Ricardo, that the market price of 
labor will rise with the natural price, yet there can be no doubt, but 
a rise in the price of the necessaries of life reduces the profits of 
stock. But to show how totally inadequate the profits of the 
manufacturer are, to make up the difference between the natural 
and market price of labor, no trade can be selected, that will make 
it clearer, than the cotton manufacture. We will suppose, that, 
without any restrictions on importation, the average price of wheat 
would be 50s. but that, by their operation, it is raised to 80s. per 
quarter. It is evident, that the weaver of cotton goods, with his 
present rate of wages, cannot afford to buy more than the mere 
necessaries of life; and we may suppose that the natural price of 
his labor is raised in the proportion that corn is advanced. But, 
as under any circumstances he must use some articles, which will 
not be immediately affected by the price of corn, instead of three- 
eighths, we will say, the natural price of labor is advanced one-fourth. 
Now, in the manufacture of calicoes, one of the largest, branches of 
the cotton trade, the master generally buys the yarn ready spun, 
and gives it ott to the weaver, who receives from 2s.6d. to 4s. or 
5s. per piece, for the weaving ; and will weave one or two:pieces 
perweek. The value of a piece, when woven, varies from 10s, to 
20s. or more, and the master sells them immediately, in the state 
he receives them from the weaver. Under these circumstances, 
he cannot return his capital less’ than from 10 to 20 times, in the 
course of the year. When trade was better than it is now, it is 
not probable, that, om an average, he made,more than 15 per cent. ; 
and of late, it is not likely that he has made more than from 8 to 
10 per cent. per annum on that, capital, Now, if the whole of this 
profit was given to,the laborer, it could only alleviate his sufferings 
in a very trifling degree. 

‘There is no doubt, but an advance in the natural. price of labor 
always reduces profits to the lowest possible rate, at which the 
manufacturer will be induced to continue to employ,his capital 
and his time in trade. For, on every temporary demand. for 
goods, the workmen naturally combine to obtain wages adequate 
to the support of themselves and families, and, by these, means, 
frequently induce the masters to give higher wages than they jcan 
afford. But, if money employed in trade, where the. trouble is 
great and the risk not small, ceases to pay 8 or 10 per cent. per 
annum, (and I do not think it averages more, in this country, at 
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present,) it will not be employed in business: but the merchants 
and manufacturers will withdraw their capitals, and either live 
upon the interest of them at home, or, what is more probable, 
remove them to countries where they can be more advantageously 
employed. For the love of profit, in most tradesmen, is at least 
as strong as the loye of their country. 

It is evident then, that restrictions on the importation of agri- 
cultural produce, advance the natural, but not the market price, of 
labor, and consequently reduce the working classes to a state of 
pauperism ; that they lessen the profits of stock, and, of course, 
injure all persons engaged in mercantile, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural pursuits, and operate upon all these classes, as if the 
whole of the land in the country had become as barren as the 
worst soils cultivated. 

It also appears, that, what restrictions take from the other parts 
of the community, they give to the landed proprietors, who, per- 
haps, do not amount to one in a thousand of the whole population. 
For, after a war undertaken for the avowed purpose of préserving 
property and social order, and which has loaded the nation with 
an immense debt, for which it was understood the land was 
mortgaged, we have seen, that the owners of that very property, 
not only have contrived to evade paying any part of the taxes 
arising from the interest of that debt, but have actually imposed 
immense additional ones upon the other part of the community, 
and which go into their own pockets. It seems, then, natural to 
conclude, with Mr. Ricardo, that the interest of the landlord is 
always opposed to that of every other class in the community. In 
this opinion, Mr. Ricardo is joined by the Edinburgh Reviewer of 
his work. But, notwithstanding the great deference which I 
feel for the talents of ‘both these gentlemen, I must dissent from 
that conclusion. ‘If it had been qualified, by saying the present 
interest of the landholder, it would haye been correct; for, so far 
as concetns the time being, it gives him a greater share of the pro- 
duce'of the soil.’ But if that greater share be obtained, by lessen- 
ing his own, or his posterity’s future means of enjoyment, it can- 
not be his real interest. When we consider, what the result of 
the present system must be, it will be found, that it is like the 
boy in the fable, who, wishing to become rich too soon, destroyed 
the source of his own prosperity. 

From the existence of a great body of men, in this country, who 
are engaged in manufacturing for foreign nations, the produce of 
land is become more valuable in this, than in any other country, 
and consequently the landlord’s share of that produce is increased 
in value, in the same proportion. But, not content with this fair 
and legitimate advantage, laws are passed to raise the price of pro. 
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duce to the whole of the community, but whose means of paying 
for it are not increased. 

To suppose that the manufacturing population of this country 
can continue to,export wheat, in the form of manufactures, from 
a country where it is 80s. per quarter, to others where it is only 
40s., is as absurd, as it was in the Egyptians to expect. that the 
Israelites could make the,usual quantity of bricks, when they had 
taken away the straw. necessaty in their manufacture. For, when 
we consider the situation of the laborer in manufactures, that his 
wages are already inadequate to the support of himself and family, 
we may be wellassured, when even the present Corn Bill, without 
any addition, operates to prevent the importation of foreign pro- 
duce, and consequently takes away the power of foreigners to buy 
our manufactures, that his sufferings will be so great, as to oblige 
him either to emigrate or become a pauper. 

If by emigration, or any other means, the population of this 
country is so reduced, as to enable us to grow corn enough for our 
own €onsumption, (for we shall never do it any other way,) ‘it 
will then be sold as cheap, in this, as in other countries. 
If the population be reduced still lower, it must then sell for 
as much less, in. this, than it.does in the importing country, 
as will pay the freight, and other expences, attendant on its 
exportation. If it operate by increasing, pauperism, the case 
will not be, mended, The. landed, interest have already dis- 
covered, that, if the poor laws continue, Corn Bills can be of 
little use to them ; for what they, gain by the operation of the one, 
they will more than lose by the operation of the other, They are 
accordingly anxious for the abolition of the poor laws, and one 
writer has gone so far.as to propose, that one part of the popula- 
tion shall be armed, in order, to, coerce. the working classes, and 
make them submit to such alterations in them, ,as wall suit the pur- 
pose of the landed proprietor.". Or, in other words, after having 
put it out of the power of the laborer to support himself and his 
family, he is to be forced to starve quietly, But even, if an ex- 
plosion did not take place, this,notable expedient could not long 
answer the intended purpose. For, if there are to be laborers, they 
must have food, and, if they are very. badly fed, their numbers will 
decrease, and thus, of course, lessen the demand for, and lower the 
price of provisions; and consequently rents, If they, are to coft- 
tinue to be kept as paupers, and every man to have his wages 
made up to a certain sum, in proportion to the number of his fa- 
mily, it will be found the most effectual plan for destroying indus- 
try that was ever devised. It is. the. want of all stimulus to 
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exertion, which occasions the’ labor ‘of slaves to be dearer than 
that of free men. And the same causé will always produce a 
similar effect. 

But the number of the laborers in matiufactures is so great, that 
to support them, as paupers, is impossible; and there is no re- 
source but emigration. Indeed, if the present system ‘is to be 
continued, instead of building churches for a population which we 
cannot support, and whose situation cannot improve, until all 
those employed in foreign trade are removed, would it not be 
much’ better to employ the money in exporting them to other 
countries, where their labor would procure them bread? For, 
without this being done, all enterprising men, of small capitals, 
feeling the impossibility of increasing their property in this, will 
seek an asylum in some other country, where their exertions will 
have a greater chance of success. The most active, in the working 
classes; will follow the example, leaving only the aged, the infirm, 
and the dissolute, whose means will not enable them'to emigrate. 
The country that will generally be selected, is not ‘difficult to 
surmise. Indeed, it is no longer a surmise, for hundreds, if not 
thousands of manufacturers, have already emigrated to the United 
States of America; which rénders it easier for others to follow. 
For the first éstablisliment of manufactures, in any country, is a 
work of great difficulty, ‘as there'ate no artificers to construct the 
machinery, Or towork it'when constructed: But as soon as those 
classés' exist'in a ‘Country, the further progress of manufactures 
becomes easy. 

The United Srates already ‘possess’ both these Classes; and if 
we persist in forcing more to emigrate, it will not be long before 
America, notwithstafiding the high wages, which the improving 
state of that country enables her laborers to obtain, instead of 
exporting the rdw cotton to this country, ‘and importing it back 
in goods, will manufactute it herself’ “Phat she is alfeady look- 
ing forward to this, "#6 sufficiently ‘evident, from the high duties 
imposedon the importation’ of manufactured goods, which are 
higher than would ‘be prudent, if they were only meant to raise 
a revenue. ‘The people of ‘that country ‘too are in general so 
tlear-sighted, in perceiving ‘what “is likely to prove beneficial to 
them, that there can be little doubr, but they are aware that, so 
far as the time being is concerned; if they can import manufactures 
cheaper than make ‘them, it #9 their interest to import them. But, 
that America his further views, in thus departing from a system 
calculated in the highest degree to promote her internal pros- 
perity, is very clear; and, to those who have attentively viewed 
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her progress, there can be little’doubt to what tlies¢ views ul- 
timately tend. Her commercial shipping, within'a few thousand 
tons, already equals that of this country, and she views our naval 
superiority: with ai spirit of ‘jealousy and» revenge, and is’ detér- 
mined, at no distant:period; to wrest it from us. From the: rapid 
improvement of that country it is probable, that in the - natural 
course of things; in: ten or’ fifteen years at the farthest, she will 
possess a sufficient naval power to enable herto-enter into a ¢on- 
test with this country for supremacy on the oceans It is with 
this view that! she: is amposing heavy duties'.on the importation 
of foreign manufactures; and. thus, by furnishing an asylum to 
the artisans:of:allscountrics, to mecrease her strength, aud ‘render 
her triumph, certam. 

On.thescontrary; we are forcing our manufacturers ‘and farm- 
ers tordeaye this country, ’'to increase her ‘commerce, and culti- 
vate het soib;iand..they carry with them a spiut of determined 
hostility against.thedand ofitheir fathers, from which, they think 
they arc forced:by oppression. , With our, commerce Tuined, with an 
impowerished, diminished, and disaffected population,' the result 
may be easily anticipated. First:one colony, and then ‘another, 
willbe hberated from our? sway,; or wrested from «us, ‘until we 
have nothing ‘but this iskandJeft tordefend. Precipitated from our 
proud: and -pre-emiinent:rank ‘im the scale. of nations; ° humbled, 
and reduced to poyerty 3«timable tu, pay the: takes: necessary / for 
the support of the Government, areyolation will be the natural conse- 
quence. Thus, to external misfortune will be added internal 
confusion, which will.involve the land-owner ‘in that twm, which, 
under the mistaken 'idea‘of promoting his:own imterest’ at) theex- 
pence of theother pares of: the Spetetapn bs will have brought 
upon his country: ©: 

But:this may:not ibe the: exact ‘result ; for, though the United 
States. of .America sare at present “increasing in commerce and 
population, in.such a‘tatio, compared tojthe progress ‘of any other 
country, as must soon nvake: herothe greatest naval ‘power: in ‘the 
world 5 and it is clear, that, ifvacquiredy that power willbe 1 used 
against this country ; ‘yet, from causes unknown to human beings, 
her improvement may: be checked: «But: even. if that'should. de 
the case, (of which,!at present, there ‘appears no: probability, and 
therefore ought not tovbe: calculated .upon,) if, by’ a system of.re- 
strictions on the importation of agricultgral produce, we are/forced 
to cultivate soils inferior: to those which are cultivated» in» other 
states, our power and population must either be retrograde, or very 
slowly progressive, compared with theirs. For, in all the exchanges 
which we make with them, we shall be giving a larger quantity 
of labor, in return for a smaller; and, consequentiy, our popula+ 
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tion must be more wretched and miserable than the population 
of those states with whom we trade, 

For, if a manufacturer, by employing 50 men, can prepare arti- 
cles which will exchange, in the foreign market, for as much 
corn, or other produce, as would require 60: men to raise, by cul- 
tivating our own soil, the labor of $30 men, would be saved to the 
country, by manufacturing, in preference to cultivating. » But if, 
instead of the manufacturer being permitted to import the: foreign 
produce, he is forced to pay for the labor of 80 men, em- 
ployed at home, in raising the raw, material and the corn, of 
which his manufactured articles virtually consist, when he sends 
them,to the foreign market, they will consist of the labor. of 80 
men; and yet he will receive no more for them, than if they had 
been produced by 50; and thus the labor of 30 men will ibe lost 
to,this country, or the greatest part of it. For though the owner 
of soils, equal in fertility to those on which the. foreign produce 
is raised, and the produce of which could . be afforded to be sold 
at the same price, would receive ‘so much! more ‘\than..its natural 
price, in the form of ; rent ;,yet, asa great proportion of. it _would 
have to be raised on inferior. soils, which required: additional la- 
bor, in proportion: to the higher price, that additional Jabor would 
be entirely Jost:to the,.community, at.large: so that the profit of 
the land-owner would nat be. equal: to: the loss: of the: country ; 
vor, for the same reason, if prodisce was suffered: to be ,imported 
duty free, would. his lods be equal to what the. public would gain. 
For the. whole-of the additional produce, brought) into! the country 
by the labor.of 50: meu inimanufactures, importing as much as 
80, mien employed in agriculture could raise, would: be clear gain 
to the, country; while the land-owner would. only receive less 
tent, on that propertién ,grownon fertile soils... Aud hé woula 
be benefited another way ; for, though his rent would be lower, 
yet ptofits and wages would: be, :highes ; or, ,atideast, the market 
and the,natural price of Jabor:would. be more:equai,:.and thus, by 
teduciug poor rates, it isi: probable that, an the course ,.of a few 
years; his interest would: rather be promoted than injured. , 

For-the| poor laws cannot be,abolishedy or-materially altered, 
so.long as, the price of the necessaries. of life ave advanced by ar- 
tificial, means; for, as. it makes the*wages of; labor inadequate to 
supply, the! laborer and: his. family with» bread, it. renders paro- 
chial relief: necessary. The;disgrade that vas formerly, attached 
to. pauperism, being corisequently, done away, af some imeans are 
not:deyised to check its further inerease, the whole-income of the 
country seems likely to be absorbed: in.\the«support of the lower 
classes, which: the present system. will have converted from indus- 
trious laborers, proud of their independence, into lazy paupers, 
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only desirous of being maintained without labor. It is therefore 
become a matter of the very first consequence ; indeed the well 
being of the country. evidently. depends .on some plan being adopt- 
ed, which will render the abolition, or, at.Jeast, a great alteration 
in the poor laws practicable... For Mr, Malthus is undoubtedly 
right, in considering them as a great.evil; but he is strangely in- 
consistent, when he recommends a,system of restrictions on the 
importation of agricultural. produce, and the abolition of the poor 
laws, at the same time. 

For, though he takes it for granted, that the market price of 
labor will advance, with the rise in the price of the necessaries of 
life, he has not attempted to show, by what means the demand for 
labor will be increased, which could alone advance wages. He 
must be aware, thar restrictions, by advancing the natural price of 
labor, could only advance the market price, by reducing the number 
of laborers. And, in acountry like this, where so great a pro- 
portion of the population is engaged in manvufacturing for fo- 
reign nations, it could only be done, by the whole of those, em- 
ployed in that manner, being either starved, or forced to emigrate. 
For, so long as we continue to:export manufactures, so long must 
the market price of our labor be fixed, by its price in those coun- 
tries to which we send them; . and where the natural price of 
labor is not. raised by the same artificial meaus. 

It is not easy to account for his making the abolition of ahe 
poor. laws, and restrictions on the importation of | agricultural 
produce, parts of the same system, except we suppose, that he 
wished to see the operation of his two great checks to popula- 
tion—yice and misery — exemplified in this country, and was aware 
that, though restrictions on importation must have the effeet of 
bringing them into action, yet, so long as the poor laws were in 
existence, their full effect could not be seen. If that should be 
his motive, if he will only turn his eyes to Ireland, he may see 
their full operation ;'for, in that country they have. no poor laws, 
and the same measures which raised the price ef agricultural pro- 
duce here, advanced it there also. By way of benefiting Ireland, 
she was.to have the liberty of exporting her produce, to supply 
the English market, in which, by prohibiting competition from 
other countries, higher prices could be obtained than it had been 
used to sell for. That these high prices. must benefit the Irish 
land-owner, who is generally an absentee, and does not even spend 
any part of his rents in that unfortunate country, is very clear; 
but in what way could‘they benefit the lower classes? ‘They did 
not benefit, but they materially injured them ; for they increased 
the rents of their: potato. grounds, and of such necessaries as they 
had to purchase; but as they did not increase the demand for 
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labor, they did not increase wages. As the disttess of the pea- 
santry was already great, they could no ionger procuré bread; and 
famine, followed}as usual by ‘the typhus fever, has been’ doing its 
office, in reducing the population to the means of subsistence. 

‘To the welfare of the country; then, it is absolutely’ necessary 
that there should be no restrictions on the importation of agricul- 
tural produce ; but,it would not be expedient that 4 free trade should 
be immediately adopted. For, in that case,’ great'distress would 
be occasioned, not only to such farmers as ‘have leases at high 
rents, but to landlords whose lands are let from year to'year, by the 
immediate reduction of therr incomes. As ‘whatever’ injures one 
part of the community, will, in its effects, injure the others also, 
all sudden shocks of that kind should, if’ possible, ‘be avoided. 
The mode that seems the best calculated for that «purpose, is the 
plan suggested by Major Torrens, of imposing’ a duty that would 
raise the price of all imported grain to a certain sum, but to de- 
crease yearly. He proposed 70s. per quarter for wheat, ‘and other 
grain in proportion, and that the duty should be lowered 2s. ‘every 
year, until the trade became free.* ‘This gradual mode of obtaining 
a free trade, seems admirably calculated to avoid injuring any part 
of the community very materially. And though it would, for some 
years, press with great weight on the laboring classes, yet the 
pressure would be gradually growing lighter; and, on the whole, 
it is probable that they would not suffer so much from it ‘as they 
would’ by the general distress that ‘would be consequent on the 
immediate adoption of a free trade. 

As the price of the -nécessaries of life would continually be 
lowering, and consequently the natural price of labor, alterations 
might be gradually introduced into the poor laws,’ until their de- 
moralizing effects on the lower classes were removed. As under 
this system the country would improve, while’ under: a ‘system 
of restrictions it would become worse, it is highly probable that 
when the trade became free, ptoduce would’ self’ for ‘a’ higher 
price than it would have done if the’ present réstrictiotis had con- 
tinued in force all the time. 

It may be objected, that, admitting this to be true, if’ the situ- 
ation of the! laboring classes were improved, ‘they’ ‘will 4ncrease 
in*nambers, and, as Mr. Malthus’ tells us, that eventually it 
will answer for every nation to manufacture goods for itself, 


* Essay on the Corn Trade, p. 346 
2 Since the Corn Law was passed, in 1815, tlie value of the currency is in- 
creased at least 25 per cent., so-that’60s, commands as much bullion as 
80s. did then ; consequently 708. per quarter now, is equal to what 90s. was 
at that time. 
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rather than itpport them, our! population may be doubled or 
tripled,, and, by losing our trade, we shall consequently lose 
the power of supporting that population, by not being able to im- 
port produce in return for our manufactures. | Even admitting 
this argument, and the probability that such’ a state of things may 
some time take place, it must come on very slowly, and»very 
gtadually ; for nations cannot supply themselves with their own 
manufactures at once ; and when it does arrive, it will only pro- 
duce, to some distant generation, evils, which restrictions are 
rapidly bringing on the present. 

But leaving out the effect of hot climates, in rendering people 
unwilling, or unable to labor, like those in more temperate regions, 
the much greater competition we shall meet with, from the manu- 
facturer on the Continent, makes it improbable that the sale of our 
goods will be much increased; and a free trade is mecessary to 
enable us to support our present population. 

When we look at the immense extent of fertile land, occupied 
by nothing but wild beasts, or still wilder men, not only in North 
and, South America, but in almost every part of the globe, there 
can be little doubt, but that a thousand years hence there will be 
many countries, probably more tham there are at present, whose 
interest. will,.induce them to exchange produce’ for manufactures. 
Even then, if we: may judge of ‘the progress which population 
will- make, by, that which it :has already»made, there will be im- 
mense tracts of fertile lands, which may be cultivated, without a 
rent being paid for their use ;.andy as the produce of them will 
cost the cultivator little, he will be -willing to exchange'.a large 
quantity of it, for a small quantity of other goods: so that, by 
manufacturing articles, to exchange for foreign agricultural produce; 
instead of cultivating our:own \barren wastes, which could afford 
but a miserable: subsistence to its cultivators, we shall reap 4s much 
advantage, or more, from the) cultivation of newly settled fertile 
soilsy' situated im any. part of .the: world, than those actually en- 
gaged in.cultivating them. And,’ though this system may! render 
us dependent on fordign nations for a supply of the necessaries 
of life, it. -will inerease.out maritime power, which a system of 
restrictions. must destroy ;; and; thus remove a much nearer, a 
much greater, and-a much more probable evil. For, except com- 
merce he encouraged, in a few years:we must lose our naval su- 
periority, and with it our colonies, and most probably our inde- 
pendence, 


—_— 


The author of two Letters to the Right Hon. Robert Peel,—the 
first on the Pernicious Effects of a Variable Standard of Value ; and 
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the second, on the Causes of the Increase of Pauperism—has exa- 
mined, with considerable ability, the effects of a paper curtency, 
not convertible into cash, on the laboring’ classes.’ He has shown, 
that a depreciated currency raises prices, but that it raises the price 
of the mecessaries of life firsts and there is a long interval’ ‘before 
the: wages of labor are advanced in the same proportion.’ He, 
therefore, recommends the return to cash payments, as a ineans of 
decreasing pauperism, and bettering the condition of the laboring 
classes. 

If this country were in a natural state, this argument ‘would’ be 
correct ; for resuming cash payments would lower the ‘price of 
provisions, and, consequently, benefit the poor. But he seems ‘not 
ta have considered, that labor, the only commodity which’ the ‘poor 
man has to sell, is left to find its own value if the ‘market, ‘while 
the necessaries of life, which are the principal things he has to’buy, 
are sold at a monopoly price: The effecty therefore, so - long as 
the Corn Bill is suffered to. exist, would be,’ that cash “payments 
would lower wages, but not the price of provisions. — It'would, 
im fact, be the same as raising the price at which grain cx “be im- 
ported, and, instead of decreasing pauperism, would most rapidly 
increase it. For the prices; which the Corn Bill is meant'to perpe- 
tuate, could never have been obtained, without a‘depreciated ¢ur- 
rency,'nor|can they be smpported on ‘any other plan; and’ until 
we have a free trade in agricultural produce, the more the cuttency 
is depreciated, the’ better it will be for the laboring classes. 

Mr. Peel’s. constituent seems not to have had a very! clear view 
of the subject, when he makes the following observations + 

s¢ One measure, indeed, has been adopted—+the Corn Bill—which 
is defensible only on this ground...A sudden: fall of sprice in «this 
article would certdinly: have the ‘effect of depressing ‘agriculture, 
and of throwing a multitude of laborers out of employmenti': It is 
prudent thereforey on all accounts, to interpose some check: apainst 
too violent a transition, by keeping’ off foreign competitors for a 
time. » But) it should be regarded only as’a set-off against the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the commercial intetest. If the paper'currency 
is retained to favot them,’ (and that is the only-intelligible ground 
of the measure,) lest too hasty a contraction should embarrass their 
dealings, itfollows asa cotollary, that some artificiab'stay must 
be:applied, to preserve the agricultural interest also. at‘a-cortespond- 
ing level, -But'this, it must be remembered, ‘is at unnatural state 
of things. It extends to all the classes and all the interests of life. 
Our main object should be not to sustain them all, or any of them, 
at this level, (for descend they mfust-sooner or later,) but to con- 
trive that they shall all descend as equably as possible, preserving 
their mutual relations, as far as human art can effect it, undisturb- 
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ed. The experiment, I grant, isa nice one, and it requires the 
truest eye, as well as the firmest hand, to conduct it properly.” 

Here we are told, that the Corn Bill can only be defended, as a set- 
off against the advantage derived by commercial men from a paper 
currency ; if so, it follows that cash payments should be accom- 
panied by its repeal ; but yet he argues, that it is necessary to pre- 
vent a sudden fall of the price of corn, the only thing which can 
benefit the laboring classes. But it is impossible to resume cash 
payments, without a free trade in agricultural produce ; for any 
quantity of the precious metals, which can be brought into the 
country, will be inadequate to the circulation of it, at its present 
prices, and to enable the lower classes to purchase the necessaries 
of life, a depreciated currency is indispensably necessary. 

The situation of this country, is, indeed, an awful one, and its 
pauperised population and paper currency are sufficient to appall 
the stoutest heart. Without a currency convertible into cash, 
there is no accurate measure of value, and the continual fluctua- 
tion to which it gives rise, is attended with the most disastrous re- 
sults, not only to the laboring classes, but to almost every other 
class in the community. How, in itself, a, paper currency can be- 
nefit commerce, or manufactures, I cannot conceive; but when 
taken in connexion with laws which virtually say, that the neces- 
saties of life shall not be sold below a certain price, whether money 
is plentiful or scarce, the necessity for it becomes clear. 

The author of these Letters confines his enquiry solely to agricul- 
tural laborers ; but the laborers in trade and manufactures ‘are not 
only a more numerous class, but are suffering as great, if not 
greater distress. ‘here are whole districts, in which the laborers 
in manufactures are actually starving ; for the miserable pittance, 
which they receive as wages, is, with the utmost industry and 
economy, totally inadequate to the purchase of a sufliciency of the 
lowest and coarsest of the necessaries of life ; and their numbers 
preclude the possibility of their having much parochial relief. 
‘Though he argues, that the wages of the laborer in agriculture will 
not be immediately reduced, in proportion to the increased value 
of money (if the price of the necessaries of life is not to be re- 
duced, how can the value of money be raised to the laborer ?) ; yet 
had he examined, he would have found, that the effect, upon la- 
borers in manufactures, will be immediate ; for their wages are 
continually fluctuating, and there is no rate, by which they are 
governed, but the demand for labor. As it is clear that manu- 
factures would not exchange for more bullion than they did before, 
and as that bullion would exchange for a less nominal value in the 


* Second Letter, pp. 9, 10. 
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currency, while the price of the necessaries of life continued the 
same, the manufacturer would, in reality, receive a less price for 
his commodities, and would, of course, give less for labor. For it 
is the same in manufactures as in agriculture; and in them, the 
only commodity which the poor man has to sell, is his labor, and 
which he cannot keep back, and consequently must always have 
the worst in the bargain, 

When this writer supposes, that “ the profits of employment are 
not so nicely balanced as to bear no abridgment,” he mistakes, if it is 
meant to be applied to manufactures. For the situation of the 
master manufacturer, in many, (perhaps most) instances, is to the 
full as bad as that of the laborer, except that he does not actually 
suffer want. As to a reduction of his profits, that is impossible, 
for he must manage very well if he make any ; and, whatever re- 
duces the prices of manufactured commodities, for reasons which 
I have before given, must reduce the wages of the laborer. 

But though I conceive, that, without a free trade in agricultural 
produce, the resumption of cash payments would not only not bene- 
fit, but would materially injure the laboring classes, yet there are 
some tables in his second letter, which I think very valuable. The 
first contains a list of the prices of provisions, and of labor, in the 
16thcentury, and which fully proves, that an increase of the price of 
the necessaries of life has, either no tendency to increase the wages 
of labor, or it is in so small a degree, as not to be worth taking 
into the account, in a practical point of view. The table is as fol- 
lows, with the author’s reflections upon it. 


















PRICE OF PROVISIONS, 
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(Nalnein y Daily wages appointed Value in 
present Mavey. 11, Hen. VIT. A. D. 1495. present Money, 
R26 Gade £26 £242 
1459. Wheat, per Quarter 0 3 4 O 5 o4 A Mower, withdiet 0 0 4 00 + 
From Ditto without 006 009 
1500 0 Average of ditto 0 5 % 0 B OR A Reaper or Carter 
to 5 with diet 00a 3 00 
1511. > Average of Barley 0 3 4 O 5 O§ Ditto without 005 007? 
1500. An Ox 011 8 O18 O Woman Laborer, or 
A Sheep 018 O 2 6} other Laborers, 
with diet 0 0 ps 00 4 
Ditto without 00 44 00 6 
1531. A large Ox ‘s¢e i209 No account of the 
A Sheep 021 O38 104 Wages of labor 
Wheat, average 054 07 till 1575. 
Barley 28 & 8.9 
1533. Beef and Mutton, 
r Ib. 000 O 0 0§.748 
1549. Rest fat Wether 044 O 5 ¢ 
1550. Best wheat 013 4 015 i 
1560. Wheat, from 08 Oo 08: 
to 160 39 5 
Peef, per Ib. © 0 1 #0 0 10,1059 
1575. Wheat 100 10 8 Laborer without 
diet 008 0 0 
1587. Wheat, from 100 108 
to 400 4,2 8 Thresher, ditto 008 @0 8} 
1589. Wheat 018 6 O19 y 
Barley 013 4 O13 104 Ditcher, with diet 0 0 0 0 4 18th, 
A Wether © 6.8 o 61 Thresher, without .0 0 6 O O 6 i-fth. 
1590. Sheep 06 Rn oO 6 if Laborer in a gar- 
Wheat 21 oitLea den 00 3 O QO 814-12th. 
Barley 013 4 O13 10} Dittoin an otchard © © 4.,0 O 4 1-8tb. 
4593. Wheat, exportation Thatcher 005 00 35} | 
price 1 eo odo 8s Laborer in Yotk- ‘ | 
Barley O12 O O12 43 shire. R 
Summer, with diet © 0 2, 0 0,2 = 0.3 
Withoat 00 Fs 0 0 3} 
Winter, with diet. 9 © 1 OW 19 28 
without 9° 0 4 O O & 18th. 
In Chester 
Scivant, Carpenter, 
or Thatcher, with 4 
diet oo1 001 04 
1596. Wheat 2 @F0 +2, 3,4 Smith, or Sawyer 0 0 2 OO 2 O04 
Rye .¢86 .3 ¢. 2 In Chester. 
Beef, the Stone 01-9 of of The ‘same as in 
A fat Wether 015 90 O13,6 1504. 
1597. A fat Bullock 519 6 6 3 6 
A fat Sheep o14°6 014914 
1508. Wheat 018 0.048 7} 
4599. Ditto ee £3 
1601. 
Laborer, without 
dict 0 010 0 @10 2. 
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«< In the foregoing table there are not many years in which the 
price of labor is recorded. In the table of provisions, therefore, 
those years have been chosen which coincide with them, or nearly 
so, but this table is made fuller, because the price of provisions 
fluctuates with the seasons, but the price of labor is more 
stationary. 

« The following table, abstracted from the compositions for 
purveyances, exhibits the increasing prices of animal food through 
the latter part of the 16th Century.' 


Composition oe Composition ane ~g 

for an Ox. Sianey. for a Sheep. eee 

edi pad 62 2s d. 
1527.18. Hen. 8. 0196 1 6101: 0 311 0°4 $ 
1544.35.Hen.8. 1 54 1 9 55 0 390 "0 8 53 
1548. 2.Edw.6. 2134 3 2 Oo: 0 40 O 4 63 
1550. 4.Edw.6. 5 00 0 12 0 
1551. 5.Edw.6. 2177 3 6 1li O 5 4 0 6 2t 
1555. 2. Mary 2190 '$ 0°85 0 44 O 4 54 
1558. 5. Mary 468 48 8 040 0 4 1 
1560. 2. Eliz. 5100 '5 18 °8 0100 010 4 
1587. 29. Eliz. 7° OO" 7 4-8 0 12 6 0 12 10% 


« From the slightest inspection of the tables it will appear, that 
during the first twenty years of that century the wages of a coun- 
try laborer were at least three times as great as during the last 
twenty years, if measured by the quantity of food they would 
purchase. For instance, in the first period a sheep at 20d. was 
equal only to about 44 days’ labor at the lowest rate—in the 
second reckoning a sheep at 10s. and a day’s labor without diet at 
10d., which is the highest ever mentioned, it was equal to 12 days’ 
labor. Again, in the first period, a quarter of wheat at 5s. 3d. 
was equal only to 13 days’ labor at the lowest rate: in the second, 
taking the average price, as I find it from Sir F. Eden’s larger table 
to have been, at 1/. 12s. 10d. it was equal to 394 days’ labor at 
the highest rate—and in each period the price of barley appears to 
have been something more than hglf that of wheat, or nearly in 
the ratio of 4 to 7. It will be said, perhaps, that manufactured 
commodities were cheaper in the latter than in the former period ; 
which is true: but when the whole wages of a man’s labor 
were barely sufficient to keep him from starving, his share of these 
commodities must have been next to nothing—and it was surely 
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no alleviation of his misery to see others obtaining such advan- 
tages at a cheaper rate, and thus depressing him still lower than 
ever in the comparative scale of social life.” ' 

He also gives the following statement of the average price of 
wheat, in every ten years of the 17th century, taken from the 
Eton College books. The bushel is that of the nine gallon mea- 
sure. 


1600 to 1610 " average 
1610 1620 ‘ s 

1620 1630 4 . 

1630 1640 = " 

1640 1650 

1650 1660 

1660 1670 = ; 4 \ 
1670 1680 . - - 10 8} 
1680 1690 : . i9 13 
1690 1700 ; : ° . 16 104 * 


He observes, that in the last ten years of that century, the 
increase of pauperism was ‘ particularly noticed by the king as a 
great and growing evil, in his speeches to three successive patlia- 
ments.” And supposes, that several causes operated to produce 
that effect; but the simple fact was this, that the price of provi- 
sions was much higher than usual, occasioned, in part, no doubt, 
by the unjust and impolitic alteration in the corn laws, which 
had recently taken place. On the period, from the end of the 
17th century, to the present time, he makes the following judicious 
observations. — 

“A comparison of the price of provisions with the price of 
labor in the first twenty years of the 18th century, and the last 
twenty years before the termination of the war, would exhibit 
nearly the same melancholy reverse of fortune to the laborer, as 
we found in comparing the reign of Henry VII. with that of 
Elizabeth. The price of provisions advanced about fourfold, 
while that of labor was not even doubled. Generally speaking 
the first might be said to have become as seven to two, the second 
hardly as three to two. And can we wonder, that the support of 
helpless parents and relations was no longer provided out of the 
diminished wages of the laborer, when they were become insufh- 
cient to feed his own children? All the impotent were of course 
thrown upon the public—occasional sickness and loss of work had 
no other resource—and at length, in difficult and dear seasons, 


* Second Letter, p. 59, 60, 61. 
* Second Letter, p. 70. 
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health, and strength, and industry united, instead of spreading its 
sheltering wing over others, was scarcely able to feed and to clothe 

itself.”* 
If any thing further be necessary, to prove that the increase of 
auperism is occasioned by the high price of the necessaries of 
life, the following statement must be conclusive, by which it 
appears that it gradually decreased, as agricultural produce became 
cheaper. It should be observed too, that 1814 and 1815 were 
looked upon as years of great distress, particularly to those en- 
gaged in agriculture ; and it was in the latter of these years that 
the Corn Bill was passed, with the intention of relieving that 

distress. 
Number permanently relieved, (not including the children of per- 

sons out of the House.) 





18138. 1814. 1815. 
Out of any Workhouse 434,441 480,140 406,887 
In any Workhouse 97,223 94,085 88,115 
Relieved occasionally 440,249 429,770 400,971 
Total relieved 971,913 953,995 895,973? 


An atrettive consideration of the documents, which the author 
of these Letters his given, in connection with that of Mr. Barton, 
before alluded to, must convince every impartial person, that the 
high price of agricultural produce, by whatever means occasioned, 
is the greatest of all evils to the laboring classes; and it behoves 
Mr. Malthus, and the other friends to restrictions on its importa- 
tion, «ther to prove that these statements are inaccurate, or to 
advocate the cause of a free trade. For, until they are proved to 
be erroneous, the only conclusion that can be come to, is, that 
laws, p ssed with the intention of raising, or keeping up the price 
of the necessaries of life, are, of all others, the most cruel, the 
most impolitic, and the most unjust. 








APPENDIX. 


1. The following statement, (extracted from Mr. Barton’s 
pamphlet, on the condition of the laboring classes,) will show 


* Second Letter, p. 83. 
2 Second Letter, p. 87. 
3 Appendix, 1 
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what proportion the wages of husbandry labor have borne to the 
price of corn, at different periods, during the last seventy years. 


Periods. Weekly Wheat per Wages in pints 

Pay. Quarter. of Wheat. 
s. d. s. d 

1742 to 1752 60... 80 9 102 

1761 to 1770 7 6 42 6... 90 

1780 to 1790 68 0. 51 2 80 

1795 to1799 . . 9 O 70 8. 666 

1800 t0 1808 . . il @ 86 8 .. @ 


«¢ The price of labor in the two first periods is from Mr. A. 
Young’s Farmer’s Tours. The third and fifth from communica- 
tions to the Board of Agriculture. The fourth from Sir F. Eden, 
on the state of the poor. The price of wheat is taken from the 
Windsor returns.” 





2. The following statement is extracted from the Quarterly 
Review, No. 36. p. 263, to show how closely the high price of 
corn is connected with the increase of pauperism. 


Year. Corresponding 


Expenditure on average price 
the Poor, of the eight 
gallon bushel 
of wheat. 
1748 £ s. d. 


rm40} - corrected averageis . 692,000 . . 4 5 
1750 

1776 . . . amountis . . 1,566,000 . . 6 9 
1783 

res} - corrected averageis 2,010,000 . . 7 
1785 

1803 . . . amountis . . 4,268,000 .. 8 1 
1813 

1814 . corrected average is 6,147,000 . .12 8 
1815 


~l 





8. PROTEST against the CORN BILL. 


DisstnrTient, 

1. Because we are adverse in principle to all new restraints on 
commerce, We think it certain that public prosperity is best pro- 
moted by leaving uncontrolled the free current of national indus- 
try; and we wish rather, by well considered steps, to bring back 
our commercial legislation to the straight and simple line of 
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wisdom, than to increase the deviation by subjecting additional 
and extensive branches of the public interest to fresh systems of 
artificial and injurious restrictions. 

II. Because we think that the great practical rule, of leaving 
all commerce unfettered, applies more peculiarly, and on still 
stronger grounds of justice as well as policy, to the corn trade 
than to any other. Irresistible indeed must be that necessity 
which could, in our judgment, authorize the legislature to tamper 
with the sustenance of the people, and to impede the free purchase 
and sale of that article on which depends the existence of so large 
a portion of the community. 

Ill. Because we think that the expectations of ultimate benefit 
from this measure are founded on a delusive theory. We cannot 
persuade ourselves that this law will ever contribute to produce 
plenty, cheapness, or steadiness of price: so long as it operates at 
all, its effects must be the opposite of these. Monopoly is the parent 
of scarcity, of dearness, and of uncertainty. ‘To cut off any of the 
sources of supply can only tend to lessen its abundance; to close 
against ourselves the cheapest market for any commodity, must 
enhance the price at which we purchase it; and to confine the 
consumer of corn to the produce of his own country, is to refuse 
to ourselves the benefit of that provision which Providence itself 
has made for equalizing to man the variations of climate and of 
season. 

IV. But whatever may be the future consequences of this law, 
at some distant and uncertain period, we see with pain that these 
hopes must be purchased at the expence of a-great and present 
evil. ‘To compel the consumer to purchase corn dearer at home 
than it might be imported from abroad, 7s the immediate practical 
effect of this law. In this way alone can it operate. Its present 
protection, its promised extension of agriculture must result (if at 
all) from the profits which it creates by keeping up the price of 
corn to an artificial level. These future benefits are the conse- 
quences expected, but, as we confidently believe, erroneously ex- 
pected, from giving a bounty to the grower of corn, by a tax levied 
on its consumer. 

V. Because we think the adoption of any permanent law, for 
such a purpose, required the fullest and most laborious investiga- 
tion. Nor would it have been sufficient for our satisfaction could 
we have been convinced of the general policy of an hazardous 
experiment. A still further inquiry would have been necessary, to 
persuade us that the present moment is fit for its adoption. In 
such an inquiry, we must have had the means of satisfying our- 
selves, what its immediate operation will be, as connected with 
the various and pressing circumstances of public difficulty and 
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distress, with which the country is surrounded ; with the state of 
our circulation and currency ; of our agriculture and manufactures; 
of our internal and erternal commerce; and above all with the 
condition and reward of the industrious, and laboring classes of 
our community. 

On all these particulars, as they respect this question, we think 
that Parliament is almost wholly uninformed ; on all, we see reason 
for the utmost anxiety and alarm from the operation of this law. 

Lastly, Because, if we could approve of the principle and pur- 
pose of this law, we think that no sufficient foundation has been 
laid for its details. The evidence before us, unsatisfactory and 
imperfect as it is, seems to us rather to disprove than to support 
the propriety of the high price igne as the standard of importa- 
tion, and the fallacious mode by which that price is to be ascertain- 
ed. And on all these grounds we are anxious to record our 
dissent from a measure so precipitate in its course, and, as we 
fear, so injurious in its consequences. 





(Signed) Augustus Frederick. Dutton. 
William Frederick. Chandos. 
Grenville. Montfort. 
Wellesley. | ~ Kingi | 
Essex. Carlisle. 


Torrington. 
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One great error which has been committed by those who advo- 
cate a restoration of the Currency to its ancient standard, and 
which has occasioned much confusion of ideas, and greatly tended 
to bring the country into its present difficulties, has been the repre- 
senting and believing, that the depreciated state of our Currency 
of late years, is analogous to the deranged or debased state of the 
coinage in former periods of our’History, and more particularly 
to its state in the Reign of William the Srd, from 1692 to 1697. 

A candid and’ithpartial inquity will show, that a very wrong view 
has been taken of this’ subject, ‘and that the deranged or debased 
state of the Currency, by clipping of the silver money in William 
the Third’s time, was little similar in its nature, and less so in its 
effects, to the depreciated state of our Currency at the present mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Peel, in his Speech on the subject of the restoration of the 
Currency, when introducing and recommending the bullion pay- 
ment plan, May 24th, 1819, is reported to have said, “ If the 
House would look to the argtiments on both sides, (alluding to the 
reformation in the coinage 1m William the Third’s Reign) at those ad- 
vanced by Lowndes on the one side, and those by Locke on the 
other—they would see how analogous they were to those advanced 
at present. Lowndes complained that the value (price) of silver 
was enhanced, and wished for the return of the good old times 
when silver was at 5s. 2d. an ounce, while then it was at 6s. 3d. ; 
and also contended that the shilling was the real standard of value. 
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Locke on the other hand maintained, that the pound weight of 
silver was the standard of value, and that the coin was depreciated 
and not the bullion raised, The present value (price) of silver he 
affirmed to be as formerly, 5s. 2d. an ounce, and therefore not at 
allaltered except in comparison with the deteriorated Currency (elipt 
money); silver in coin was of the same value as silver in bullion. It 
was perfectly true, he said, that an ounce of silver, which the Mint 
cabliiines determined to be only 5s. 2d. in value, had risen to 6s. 3d. ; 
but that was only because the silver coin had been clipt or reduced 
in value, by the difference between 5s. 2d. and 6s. Sd. ‘Give me,’ 
says he, ‘ Five shillings of Standard weight and fineness, as origi- 
nally coined, together with 2d., and I will with that sum purchase for 
you an ounce of silver, tor which you now give 6s. 3d. (in the clipt 
money).’ Mr. Locke had no abstract idea of a shilling, or standard 
of value, as detached from something substantial and tangible.” 
“These arguments, (says Mr. Peel) happily prevailed, aud not- 
withstandig the expence, the project of the new coinage was 
carried into execution.” 

In another part of this speech Mr. Peel acknowledges with can- 
dor, the errors which he had before entertained on this subject, 
viz. “ that the Currency or paper money had not been depreciated,” 
and he says, he does it without pain or remorse ; but he now sees 
that the paper money had been depreciated ;: and silver having risen 
to 7s. 3d. an ounce, and gold to 110s. an ounce, at the close of the 
war, as paid for in the paper money, was a clear and convincing 
proof of that depreciation. But when Mr. Peel was acknowledging 
his former errors, he ought to have been particularly cautious that 
he was not again running into errors on the opposite extreme, 
quite as great, and much more injurious to the interest and perma- 
nent welfare of his country. Instead, therefore, of hastily forming 
his opinion again, upon this intricate and embarrassing subject, 
from assertions unsupported by proof and from the opinions of 
others, had he carefully read throughout, and attentively considered, 
the treatisesand arguments of Lowndes and Locke, he never would 
have come to the conclusion to which he did come, or have recom- 
mended the restoration of that depreciated paper money Currency 
again to its former standard, at this critical juncture. For, had he 
read those treatises attentively throughout, he must have perceived 
the great distinction, and wide difference, existing between the two 
cases, and that they bore little analogy to each other. And if 
Mr. Peel will now give himself the trouble to read over those 
treatises and carefully reconsider the subject, possessing as it is be- 
lieved he does possess, great candor and sense of justice and hue 
manity, he will perceive with pain, that the measure which he then 
recommended, and which is now being acted upon, has been the 
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cause of bringing upon.a great mass of his countrymen their present 
ruin, misery, and degradation; and he will, or ought to be, among 
the first. candidly to come forward and acknowledge the contrary 
error, which he has been led into, and before it be too late, do all in 
his power to endeavour to reheve the country from the evils now 
impending over it, which are fast destroying its peace and prosperity, 
and which he has been so greatly instrumental in bringing about. 

In order to understand this subject more clearly, it will be ne- 
cessary to consider with attention the arguments, which really were 
made use of, between Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Locke, and particularly 
those of Mr. Locke, in whose treatise (setting aside some trifling 
errors on the abstract subject of money) the whole affair is clearly 
explained. ‘The true state of the Currency then was much as 
foliows : 

In William the Third’s Reign (according to Locke,) ‘silver was 
the legal money, and standard of value. The gold coins were then 
permitted to pass, or to find their value in the silver money by an 
agio, or at whatever people pleased to give or to take for them, 
the Guinea usually passmg for 21s. Gd. in the legal silver money. 
From 1690 to 1697 was a period of continental wars, and it was in 
the early part of William’s Reign, that the Bank of England was 
first established, and the paper money and funding systems began. 

To go into the detail of all the transactions of those perivds as 
connected with the subject of money, would occupy too much time; 
but it may be necessary to refer to some of those transactions, in 
order to form a more correct idea of the cause of the then debased 
state of the currency, and of the effects, which such debasement, 
and the subsequent reformation of the money, bad upon individuals 
and upon the general prosperity of the country. 

During that war, in consequence of subsidies and payments 
abroad, the balauce of payments aud the exchanges became unfa- 
vorable to this country ; this balance could ouly be made good by 
the transinission of bullion or eoin, consequently as long as this 
unfavorable balaace continued, po bullion would have been brought 
into this country to remain init, or to be taken to the Mint to be 
coined into money ; but what dad arrive from Spain or from Ame- 
lica, was immediately. boughtup for exportation to the Continent, 
at a price above the price paid by the Mint, to coin mto money. 

The Mint price at that. period, was. 5s. 2d. an ounce for silver 
and 77s. 10d. an ounce for gold, and the exportation of the coin 
of the Realm was.prohibited under severe penalties. Consequently, 
as long as the balance of payments continued against this country, 
a demand for bullion for exportation would continue also, and 
silver bullion would.then bear a price above the valae of the coir, 
as wuch higher as would cover the risk of the illegal exportation 
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of the com. This difference would be about 1d. or 2d. an ounce, 
and it would raise the price of silver, in bullion, which could be 
freely exported, up to 5s. 3d. or 5s. 4d. an ounce; this appears 
to have been the price in 1692, when Locke wrote his first Treatise 
“ Qa raising the Value of Money,” and at that time, as appears 
through the whole of his arguments, silver had not risen more than 
2d. an ounce above the Mint price, in the legal silver money then 
in circulation. 

But the balance of payments abroad still continuing, the drain 
of silver bullion continued also, when the weighty milled money, 
the heaviest and the best of the sterling silver money, being more 
sought after to be exported, or to be melted into bullion, a greater 
temptation and profit were thus progressively held out to the 
clippers ; and the clipping of the coin had been carried to such 
anextent in 1695; such loss, and confusion, had, through it, been 
introduced into money transactions, that the Government found it 
absolutely necessary to put a stop to it, to prevent the evil from 
extending itself farther; and this could only be done in the then 
deteriorated state of the Currency, by crying it down, or by calling 
inall the «lipt and debased money, and having a new comage. 

it was at this period, September 12th, 1695, that Mr. Lowndes 
wrote his Essay “ On the, Amendment of the Silver Coins,” and 
Locke’s reply to it was published soon afterwards. 

Mr, Lowndes, in his: Essay, after calculating the probable quantity 
of silver money then in the country, and the extent to which the 
clipping of the coins bad been carried, says, (page 105.) “ Then 
the whole of the silver sterling coins, clipt and unclipt, hoarded and 
current, now in England, may be computed at five millions and six 
hundred thousand pounds ; aud ifiat begranted, that four millions of 
this sum consist of pieees. that are dimmnished, some more, some 
less, by clipping; then .it »will.follow, that there remains in the 
Kingdom about one million, six hundred thousand pounds, of heavy 
mouey, a great part of whichis supposed to lie in hoards, and the 
rest current chiefly in the counties mest remote from Lendon.” 

He then proceeds to state the result of various tials made at 
the Mint, and to calculat@therefrom the value of the clipt money 
then in circulation, from which it appears,(page 107.) “* ‘That the 
moneys commonly current are diuwuished near one half—to wit, 
in the proportion something greater than that of ten to twenty- 
two,” 

“‘ That going by the medium of the'said number of bags, (tried) 
and making but a small allowance for the unclipt pieces in the 
sail bags, and for the ditference of money brought to the Exchequer, 
and that which passes amonz the common people, (the former being 
in most payments the best of the clipt money) every one must be 
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convinced, that if all the clipt pieces of silver money in England 
could be weighed together, they would be found deficient full half 
of their standard weight. 

“ Ifall the pieces in England, that are more or less clipt, do 
amount by tale to four millions, (as is before supposed) then | 
infer that the recoining of the same, upon the old foot, would 
make but two millions; and the loss would be as much. But by 
recoining the same upon the foot of 6s. 3d. for the present crown 
piece, as is before proposed, then the same quantity of clipt 
money will make two millions and five hundred thousand pounds, 
and the loss will be fifteen hundred thousand pounds, to be borne 
either by public aid, or by the particulars mterested in the clipt 
money, or by both.” 

Page 113, “ In the present condition and circumstances of 
our silver money, this nation and the trade and dealings thereof, are 
m a great measure deprived of the use and benefit of the whole 
species now in being, as well the heavy pieces as the hight; the 
former of which have for the most part been hoarded by the particu- 
lar persons possessed thereof”—“ and it is not likely they will soon 
be brought to light, without raising their value, and recoining the 
clipt money; and as for the latter, a great part thereof, when 
offered m payments, ts utterly refused, and will not pass, and 
consequently doth not serve to the end or purpose for which it was 
made; so that both the one and the other (for the greater part) 
are become as it were dead cash in the kingdom.” 

“ In consequence of the vitiating, diminishing, and counterfeiting 
of the current money, it is come to pass, that great contentions do 
daily arise among the king’s subjects, in fairs, in markets, shops, and 
other places, throughout the kingdom, about the passing or refusing 
of the same, to the disturbance of the public peace ; many bargains, 

loings, and dealings, are totally prevented and laid aside, which - 
lessens trade in general. Persons before they conclude any bar- 
gains, are necessitated first to settle the price or value of the very 
money they are to recetve for their goods.” 

An idea may be formed from these extracts, what the real state 
of the Currency then was. The loss to the country, or the expence 
to the Government, occasioned by the recoinage of the clipt money, 
amounted m reality to about 1,200,000/. Therefore, taking it upon 
the previous assumption of Mr. Lowndes, that the amount of silver 
money of all sorts, clipt and unclipt, in the country, before the 
the recoinage, was 5,600,000/., and that the clipt money on an 
average was debased one half in its original value; it will follow, 
that the clipt money then really amounted to only 2,400,000/. instead 
of 4,000,000/.as was supposed by him. And that there was in exis- 
tence in the country, to fulfil all legal contracts, 3,200,000/. of good 
and lawful sterling money, instead of 1,600,000/., which shows that 
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the clipping had not been carried to that extent which Mr. 
Lowndes had previously imagined. 

Mr. Lowndes appears to have recommended the depreciation 
of the standard of the silver money, more for the purpose of saving 
part of the loss, which would have been occasioned by the calling- 
in and recoining of the clipt money, than from any other motive ; 
not perceiving the injustice which would at that time have been 
committed by such an act, or by a legal alteration of the standard. 

It is clear from what Mr. Lowndes has said, and from Locke’s 
answer to him, that the general circulation of the country, or the 
legal standard of value, had not been altered or debased ; that 
people refused to take the clipt or debased money, just as they 
pleased ; that the clipt or debased money had not been made a 
legal tender, and compulsory'in payments ; that contracts had not 
been entered into, and transactions founded upon that clipt or 
debased money, as in legal money; that purchases of land and 
rents of land, money borrowed, and taxes and rates imposed, had 
not taken place in that clipt or debased money, as in the lawful 
money of the Realm ; but, that it was permitted to pass for its real 
value only, some pieces which were previously shillings passing for 
seven pence, some for eight pence, or what they were worth ; 
“ Persons before they concluded any bargains, being necessitated 
first to settle the value of the money they were to receive in pay- 
ment.” And that two prices had actually taken place, one in the 
good and lawful money, and the other in the clipt money, which 
from the scarcity of silver change, was permitted to pass current, 
only, for convenience sake, until the nuisance became too great, 
and no longer to be endured. 

Locke distinctly states (page 107.) “That no man was compel- 
led to receive the clipt or depreciated money in legal payments, 
and that there was a Law in existence, with severe penalties, against 
those who tendered clipt money in payment.” And page 31 he 
says. ‘I cannot but wonder at Mr. Lowndes, a man so skilled in 
the Laws, especially of the Mint, the Exchequer, and of our 
money, should all along im his arguments, speak of clipt money, 
as if it were the lawful money of England. 

Therefore, a quantity of clipt shillings, or clipt pieces of silver 
money, having within a few years crept into circulation, was not, m 
Mr. Loeke’s ntind, a sufficient justification for depreciating the old 
lawful standard of our coins. And it was, because rents of land, 
and other contracts and prices, had uot taken place and become 
founded in that clipt or depreciated money at that time, and be- 
cause the lawful money and standard of value had not become 
altered or depreciated, that Mr. Locke combated, and justly com- 
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bated, and prevailed over the arguments of Mr. Lowndes, for de- 
preciating the lawful coins, or the then standard of silver money, 

But had Locke lived to the present day, would he have disco- 
vered no difference between the present depreciated state of our 
whole Currency, and the clipt money in William the Third’s Reign ? 
Would he have advocated a restoration of this depreciated curren- 
cy again to its former standard, or an increase in its value of nearly 
one third, or between 40 and 50 per cent., after that money, the 
whole circulating medium of the country, had become depreciated 
to that extent; after that depreciated Currency, or medium of ex- 
change had been made by law, a legal tender between man and 
man, compulsory in payments, and the lawful current money of the 
country; after money had been borrowed in, purchases and rents 
of land made, excessive taxes, rates, and duties imposed, and 
nearly all transactions had taken place in, and become founded 
upon that depreciated currency; would he, under such circum- 
stances have had so little sense of justice, as to have advocated a 
restoration of that depreciated legalized Currency again to its for- 
tier value? Or, if he had done so, would he not at the same time, 
have also had that feeling of “ retributive justice,” to have recom- 
mended other measures to be adopted, to guard and relieve indi- 
viduals and the public, who must otherwise be ruined, or greatly 
injured, under its baneful and destructive effects ? 

But a better judgment can be formed, of what Locke would 
have done, under such circumstances, from his own words.—page 
9. he says, ‘‘ The standard once settled by public authority, the 
quantity of silver once established under the several denominations, 
I humbly conceive it shou'd not be altered, till there were an ab- 
solute necessity shown for such alteration, which 1 think can 
never be.” 

“The reason why it should not be changed is this—because the 
public authority is guarantee for all legal contracts. But men are 
absolved from the performance of their legal contracts, if thie quan- 
tity of silver under the several denominations be altered; as is evi- 
dent, if borrowing 100/. or 400 ounces of silver, to repay the same 
quantity of silver, (for that isunderstood by the same sum and so 
the Law warrants it,) or taking a lease of land for years to come, at 
the like rent of 100/., they should both pay the one, and the other, 
in money coined under the same denominations, wit th one fifth less 
of silver in it, than at the time of the bargain. ‘The landlord here 
and the creditor, are each defrauded of 20 per cent. of what they 
contracted for, and is their due; and L ask, how much juster it 
would be, to dissolve the contracts they had made, than that hence- 
forth all landlords and creditors, should be paid their past debts 
and rents for leases already made, in clipt money, twenty per 
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cent. lighter than it should he? Both ways they luse twenty per 
cent. of their'demand, with equal justice. 

“ The case would be the same, and legal contracts voided, if the 
standard should be altered on the other side, andeach species of our 
coin be made one fifth heavier. For then he that had borrowed or 
contracted for any snm, could not be discharged by paying the 
quantity agreed for—but be liable to be forced to pay, 20 percent. 
more than he bargained for—that is, more than he ought, Our 
the other side, whether the creditor be forced to receive less, o1 
the debtor forced to pay more than his coutract, the damage and 
injury is the same whenever a man is defrauded of his due ; and 
whether this will not be a public failure of justice, thus arbitrarily 
to give one man a right and possession to another, without any 
fault on the suffering man’s side, or without any, the least advan- 
tage to the public, | shall leave to be considered.” 

It is obvious, that it was because contracts and engagements had 
not been entered into in the clipt money, and the clipt money had 
not been made a legal tender, that Locke objected to any alteration 
in the standard at that time. And the reformation of the silver 
money, as it was then called, no more affected the Kingdom with 
regard to the weight of taxes, or individuals as to debts or credits, 
or their previous contracts, or the general state of prices, or the 
prosperity of the country, than a recoinage of the silver money, 
in the last Reign, would have done, had that recomage taken place 
in or about the year 1790. 

In 1790, the silver money then in circulation was greatly depre- 
ciated in value by long wear, many of the plain shillings not having 
much more than oue half of the original quantity of sterling silver 
remaining in them, and the six-penny pieces not so much; the 
silver money on the average then, being nearly as much depreciated, 
by long use and wear, as it was in the Reign of William the 
Third by clipping. ‘lhe only effect of calling in, and recoming that 
depreciated silver money, would then have been much the same as 
in William’s time by the recoining of the clipt money; namely, 
an inconvenience to the public, for the moment during the opera- 
tion of calling it in and substituting another comage m its stead, 
and also, the expense to be sustained by the recomage. But the 
weight of all taxes and rents, and all transactions, would have 
remained upon the same footing or basis after such recoinage as 
before. 

In William the Third’s Reign, the standard of value was kept 
perfect, by there being in circulation, not as Mr. Lowndes had 
guessed, only one million six hundred thousand pounds, but 
upwards of three millions, (as appeared to have been the case after 
the recoinage) of good and lawful sterling silver money ; and in the 
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last Reign, the legal standard was kept perfect and undisturbed up 
to 1747, notwithstanding the depreciated state of the greatest part 
of the silver Currency, by the circulation of good and lawful weigh- 
ty gold money. 

But from the year 1797, since the Bank ceased to pay its notes 
on demand, in the legal weighty sterling gold money of the Realm, 
from that period, up to 1814, the pound note, which was made the 
legalized pound sterling standard of value, and the sole Currency 
of the country, was regularly depreciating, as calculated in gold as 
well as in silver. 

If, in the year 1790, a recoinage of the silver money had been 
proposed, no one would at that time have thought of advocating a 
depreciation of the standard, merely because the shillings and six- 
penny pieces had become greatly depreciated by long wear ; and 
all Locke’s arguments, and the arguments of others, against a de- 
preciation of the standard at that time, would have very justly ap- 
plied ; and it is astonishing that the advocates for the restoration of 
the ancient metallic standard now, have not discovered the great 
difference existing between the two cases. 

This error among others, has greatly tended to plunge this na- 
tion into its present distress and difficulties, from the belief that 
the two cases are similar, and, that because the country soon over- 
came the inconvenience in William the Third’s Reign, of calling in 
a quantity of clipt shillings, or deteriorated pieces of silver money, 
and resumed its wonted prosperity, that it will now be equally 
able to support the rumous and terrible effects of mereasing, or of 
raising the value of the whole Currency, or circulating medium 
again (gold as well as silver) nearly 50 per cent., after most tran- 
sactions had become founded in that greatly depreciated Currency. 
The effects of which will consequently be, to mcrease all the bur- 
thens of the country in like proportion, to raise all rents, taxes, 
rates, and all previous contracts, m an equal degree, and to compel 
every person to pay nearly 50 per cent. more than he contracted for, 
or ought to pay. But if those who advocate these unjust and m- 
politic measures, were fully aware of the numerous acts of hardship 
which they are comnutting by them, and perpetuating upon the 
community, and the still greater evils, misery, and ruim, which must 
be entailed upon a great mass of the productive population ; if they 
possess any feelings of humanity, or regard for the good and pro- 
sperity of the country, they would review this system of ruin and 
injustice, with feelings of mingled remorse and shame. The 
country is now again laboring under the first effects of this mea- 
sure only, and the longer it is persevered in, the more cruel, the 
more terrible and distressing willbe its effects every day. 

The circulating medium, or the paper Currency of the country, 
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which had become the only legalized money unit or standard of 
value, had been regularly depreciating m value for nearly twenty 
years. Just before the close of the war, in 1814, silver had risen 
in this depreciated paper money, the then only legal money or 
medium of exchange, to carry ov all the transactions of the coun- 
try, from 5s. 2d. an ounce (the old Mint price) up to 7s. 3d. or 
7s. 4d. an ounce; and gold had risen from 77s. 10}d. an ounce 
up to 110s. an ounce. ‘This legalized paper pound sterling, money 
unit, or standard of value, had then become depreciated as calcu- 
lated in silver, from the value of nearly 4 ounces of silver, down to 
23 ounces of silver; and in gold from 123 grains of gold, down to 
87 grains of gold. 

And it was in this debased, diminished, clipt, or depreciated 
money standard, or money unit, of the value of 23 ounces of silver, 
or of 87 grains of gold, in which the great bulk of the public debt 
had been contracted, in which rents of land and houses had been 
contracted, in which the excessively great weight of taxes and rates 
had been levied, in which money had been borrowed on mortgage 
and on bond, in which purchases of land and contracts for other 
property had been entered into, and in which ninety nine, out of 
every hundred, of all existing transactions had become founded. 

And was it either humane, politic, or just, to increase the value 
again, of this legal depreciated Currency, or medium of exchange, 
nearly 50 per cent., by lowering of the price of gold from 110s. an 
ounce, down to 77s. 10$d an ounce; and silver from 7s. 4d. an 
ounce, down to 5s. an ounce? thus putting into the money unit or 
pound sterlmg, more of silver or of gold; or increasing it in weight 
or value again, from 23 ounces of silver up to 4 ounces of silver, 
and from 87 grains of gold up to 123 grains of gold. And by this 
measure compellmg every one to pay in the proportion of 400 
ounces of silver for every 100/. they owed, or had contracted for; 
or an equivalent in property, to the value of 400 ouuces of silver, 
where they ought to have paid only 275 ounces of silver; perpetu- 
ating the weight of all taxes and rates upon the country, at a rate 
nearly 50 per cent. more burthensome than they ought to have 
been, reducing one half of the productive classes to ruin, misery, 
and disgrace, and the laborers to the greatest state of want, wretch- 
edness, and degradation. “Is not this a failure of public justice, 
and the giving away of one man’s right and possession to another, 
without any fault on the suffering man’s side ;” and “ a removing 
of the landmarks of property?” If it be not, it would be difficult te 
say what could be so. But some one may here observe, that the 
previous depreciation of money was also an act of injustice. Grant. 
ed, that it was so ; and let those, by whose acts it was depreciated, 
defend it if they can; that is not the question now at issue. By 
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a different mode of policy, that original depreciation might perhaps 
have heen prevented ; but although many reasons may be given, 
through the necessities of the war, somewhat to justify the policy 
of that depreciation, no just or good reason can be given for raising 
of the value of the Currency back again. No doubt, many acts of 
hardship and of injustice, had been committed through the depre- 
ciation, but most of them had ceased to exist in 1813, or had been 
provided for. And the raising of the value of the currency again, 
or the attempt to bring back the old metallic standard, is not 
producing benefit to those who were before injured by the depre- 
ciation, or taking from others, who were being benefited by that 
depreciation, but in most instances it is producing precisely the 
contrary effects. 

To explain this part of the subject, let it be supposed (and this 
case will apply in numerous instances) that at the commencement 
of the war against France, in 1793, a gentleman possessed an estate 
of 5000/. a year, up to the income of which he was accustomed to 
live, and which estate was then let upon leases for a term of years, 
Soon after the war began, he finds, from the increase of taxation, 
and from the advanced price of most commodities, occasioned 
thereby, and by increasing issues of paper money, and by the sub- 
sequent depreciation of that paper money, that he could not sup- 
port the same style of living which he had been accustomed to do, 
without year after year running into debt. The war continues, and 
taxes and prices, and the increase of and the depreciation of the 
paper money, continue to increase with it; and his debts and in- 
cumbrances, added to the expense of raising money, increase in the 
same proportion. But as land, from the enhanced price of the 
produce of land, is also rising in nominal value, he looks forward 
to the expiration of his leases, to be then enabled to raise his rents, 
and to replace himself somewhat upon the footing in which he 
stood before the war. 

Let it be supposed that in 1810 or 1812 his leases are expired, 
and that he was then enabled to raise his rents up to 8,000/. a 
year ; and having then to pay interest upon mortgages and other 
incumbrances, to the amount, say of 3,000/. a year, he would still 
have a nominal income left of 5000/. a year, the same as in 1793, 
but with all taxes and prices greatly increased upon him, 

The paper money Currency was depreciated, at the close of the 
war, in its exchangeable and in its intrinsic value, full one third ; and 
soon after the war had ceased, measures are being taken by the 
Bank and by the Government, to restore this depreciated Curren- 
cy again to an “ healthful state ;” that is to say, to restore it to its 
former value with guineas, or to bring the guineas back again into 
circulation. The produce of land, and the rents and value of 
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land and the price of most commodities, soon begin to fall, to 
adjust themselves to guinea prices again, or to the increasing value 
of this “‘ healthful currency.” And this gentleman soon finds his new 
tenants on the verge of rum, (his old ones having become fund- 
holders, or his creditors on bond or mortgage perhaps,) and 
the value of his estate fast falling back to its original value in 
1793, or to 5000/. a-year; leaving him with charges and in- 
cumbrances upon it of 3000/. a-year, to pay off; thus having the 
prospect before him, of being lett in possession of two fifths of his 
original come, or 20001, a-year, to live upon, with all taxes and 
rates trebled since 1793. And this state of things brought about, 
by the attempt to restore the depreciated paper currency to its 
original value, or to a “ healthful state.” 

Many are at this moment, placed in somewhat the above situa- 
tion, being compelled to leave their family mansions, aud to live in 
retirement abroad ; and many are totally ruined, who having bor- 
rowed money in the depreciated currency, are now called upon to 
pay back the principal, or to pay the interest, in money 50 per 
cent, more valuable. 

This case will apply to thousands, and to tens of thousands, and 
indeed in a degree to every one, in every station of life, whohad en- 
tered into contracts of late years, in the depreciated currency ma 
state of high prices. And the same case applies to the nation at large 
or to the landed imterest generally, who having mortgaged the re- 
sources of the country, and their estates, to the fundholders, and 
to others who live upon the taxes, when prices were high, in the 
depreciated currency, are now called upon to pay the taxes, or the 
interest of that mortgage, in money of 50 per cent. greater value. 
Who could have believed it possible, that the landed interest would 
have been among the first to propose the adoption of measures to 
increase the weight of the mortgage upon their estates 50 per cent. 
at one blow, by calling for a restoration of the currency again to 
its “ pristine, sound, and healthful state,” or a restoration of the 
old metallic standard ? 

The landed interest may flatter themselves, perhaps, that they 
shall be able to preserve the present rents of their estates, through 
the operation of the corn prohibition bill; but in this they will 
most assuredly find themselves lamentably disappointed, for in this 
measure “ they are only making a way, through the ruin of trade and 
commerce, and of the other classes of society, ultimately to their 
own.” They cannot keep up agricultural produce to that 
price which they wish to obtain through the corn bill, and pre- 
serve their present rents, in any other way than by returning to, and 
continuing in circulation, the depreciated currency ; or by making 
eight shillings out of the ounce of silver, and six pounds out of the 
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ounce of gold; and by enacting, that 2} ounces of silver, or 80 
grains of gold, shall be the lawful pound sterling ; which money, 
although smaller, would be as hard and as “ sound,” and quite 
as “ healthful” to the landed interest, as the old metallic currency 
of 1793. In money of this value the Bank might soon return to 
unrestricted cash payments, and in it, perhaps, their tenants may 
obtain pretty steadily about 10s. a bushel for wheat, and for the 
other produce of the land a proportionate price ; but not in money 
of greater value. All other measures to raise prices will only end 
in destroying the resources of the country, and in producing in- 
creased misery and ruin, to the ultimate defeat of their own in- 
tended object. 

But to return to the state of the currency again, in William the 
Third’s reign, and allowing, for argument’s sake, that the currency 
and standard of value had then become depreciated to the extent 
to which Mr. Lowndes recommended the new silver money to be 
made ; but this, from the authority of both Locke and Lowndes, 
was not the case, it being only a part of the currency, or the clipt 
shillings, which were depreciated, and which were not made legal 
tenders ; yet, allowing that the whole currency or circulating medium 
had been so depreciated, this state of things had only continued 
for a short time, or for three or four years, and it had not bad time 
to cause a rise in the rents of land, or to penetrate into all the 
transactions of the country. But even had it effected a general rise 
of prices (which it had not), does it follow, because the nation could 
then bear the increasing of the value of the currency 20 per cent.; 
at a time when rents were very moderate; when the trade and 
commerce of the country, and the system of commercial credit, 
were at a very low ebb; when most transactions in business took 
place in ready-money payments; when there were few or no in- 
ternal taxes, or taxes on the necessaries of life; when the price of 
food, and of most other things, was lower in this country than on 
the Continent; and when the whole revenue was little more than two 
millions a-year: does it follow—because the nation could then 
bear, without causing great permanent distress, an increase in the 
value of the currency or circulating medium of 20 per cent., at that 
time, and under those circumstances—that the nation can now sup- 
port anincrease in the value of money of nearly 50 per cent.; when 
the system of commercial credit has been carried to the greatest 
extent ; with a taxation of upwards of fifty millions a-year mostly 
levied in that depreciated currency, rents doubled in it, and all 
transactions, in private life and in trade and commerce, founded 
upon it; which took root, and bad gone on progressively increasing 
for nearly twenty years, and which had interwoven itself into all 
the affairs of the country, public and private ? 
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But the standard of money or the medium of éxchange was not 
at all raised in value in William the Third’s time, as is before 
shown ; and the state of the currency, the state of the country, and 
the state of the world, are very different now to what was the 
case at that period. ‘The old’standard of value, therefore, can now 
never be restored to circulation again without producing a com- 
plete revolution in the value of all the property of the country, 
without rendering perpetual the greatest misery and distress, with- 
out destroying and driving from the country a great proportion 
of its capital and industry, and drying up the sources of its strength 
and power, its prosperity, and happiness. 

Had the Bank of England never ceaséd to pay its notes on 
demand in the old sterling currency of the country, and had the 
depreciation in the paper money never taken place, the public 
debt could not have been raised to half its present amount, or the 
taxes to half the amount they now are. Most prices would have 
remained throughout the war much the same as at the commence- 
ment of it, the natural value of properly would have been but 
little disturbed, and the present disordered and distressed state of 
the country would not have arisen. No man now knows what the 
value of property will be G or 12 months hence; to talk of the 
currency being now restored to its former value, and that no further 
fall in prices will take place, is absolute nonsense; this same 
doctrine was held by the same parties more than twelve mouths ago, 
who then talked of a fall in prices of about 3 per cent., when the 
fall since that time has been nearer 25 per cent. on the average, 
and the fall yet to come must be as much or more. Even if the 
currency were now depreciated and permanently made of the value 
of 8s. from the ounce of silver, and 120s. from the ounce of gold, 
and twenty of those shillings, either gold or silver, made the lawful 
pound sterling, it is doubtful (if the Bauk were to pay in money 
of that value, on demand, for all their notes out) if the aggregate of 
prices could be supported steadily at a higher rate than they now 
are: the natural price of a bushel of wheatin time of peace, is now 
about the value of an ounce of silver (or 50 grains of gold), it being 
grown and sold for less than that price in all the agricultural and 
manufacturmg districtson the Continent ; and its price must ulti- 
mately fall in this country to about the price of an ounce of silver, 
let the value of money, or the price of the ounce of silver, be 
kept at whatit may. ‘The landed interest are not now acting upon 
measures to preserve the public faith by paying 20s. in the pound, 
but are gratuitously compelling themselves, and all the other 
classes of society, to pay in money of the value of 30s. in the pound, 
upon all their debts, taxes, and incumbrances, 

It is thought by some people because the price of gold and 
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silver is now at the old mint price, and the pound note at present 
brought back to par with the old metallic standard, that all our diffi. 
culties are overcome : herein they commitanother great mistake, and 
the misconception in this respect is only exceeded by its mis- 
chievousness. It is true, that the intrinsic value of the pound note 
caronly be ascertained by the quantity of gold or silver which it 
can be converted into ; and it is also perfectly true, that the rise 
in the price of gold and silver, above the old mint price, was, or 
ought to have been, to every reasoning mind, sufficient proof ofa 
depreciation of the paper money to an equal extent; but under 
the late artificial system, the Bank, or Ministers, could raise or fall 
the price of gald or silver, almost as much or rapidly as they 
pleased. And although the intrinsic value of the pound note 
would immediately conform to the price of bullion, it does not 
follow that all prices would as immediately conform to the altera- 
tions in the value of the pound note : many concurrent circum- 
stances may prevent this, and particularly when the alterations in 
the value of money take place in a way not obvious to all the world. 

The standard or the intrinsic value of the paper money may 
be quickly altered as compared with bullion; but it takes a long 
time for all prices, for the value of land and of all commodities, to 
settle down to the altered value of that standard. And although 
the paper money may now be brought back to par, with the old 
standard in gold and silver, rents of land, and the annual value 
and fee inne of land, and the price of all things, have not yet 
adjusted themselves to this altered value of money, or to the old 
standard, nor by one tenth part yet. ; 

It took nearly twenty years, during the progressive increase of 
paper money and the gradual depreciation of that paper money, 
to elevate prices up to the highest point to which they had attained; 
and it may take several years for them all to settle down again ; 
but if gold be kept permanently at 77s. 104d. an ounce, and silver 
in proportion low, a great mass of the farmers must be inevitably 
ruined, and the laborers reduced tothe greatest state of want and 
misery, or to the brink of starvation; many of the manufacturers, 
artisans, and mechanics, will be driven from the country, and the 
trade and commerce greatly diminished, if not nearly destroyed ; 
wheat must ultimately fall to 5s. or 6s. a bushel, and the other pro- 
duce of land fall in similar proportion ; rents of land and the value of 
land, and all prices, must, on the average, be lowered to about the 
level of prices before the war, or to the average rate of from 1780 
to 1790. 

Prices are at present held up in an artificial way, in a great 
degree through the operation of the coru bill ; but this cannot be 
continued for many years: for if Ministers will act upon measures 
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to endeavour to keep up the price of the necessaries of life in- 
trinsically, to double the price in other countries; or, in other words, 
if they will not permit the food, the necessaries and luxuries of 
life, to come into this country at a reasonable rate, a great part of 
the population of this country will emigrate to the cheap food, 
to escape intrinsic high prices, and excessive taxation. And how 
is it to be supposed, that the manufactures of this country can 
now florish, or that our manufacturers can contend against those 
other countries, who are obtaining their food, and all the necessaries 
of life, at less than one half that ours do, and consequently are 
enabled to sell the productions of their labor at half the price: 
no superior skill, or industry, or ingenuity, can in the long run 
contend against this difference. 

Before the French war, or S30 or 40 years ago, the price of the 
necessaries of life was in this country much upon a level with the 
prices upon the Continent ; it was about that period our manufac- 
tures so greatly took root, and the trade and commerce of the 
country then naturally florished, as our manufacturing laborers 
could then contend, upon equal terms, with their rivals on the 
Continent, and they then enjoyed in a great degree the reward of 
their labor, which their superior skill and industry justly intitled 
them to. 

It is this attempt, forcibly to hold up prices in money of increas- 
ed value, or in the old metallic standard, or acting upon measures 
to benefit one class of suciety to the destruction and injury of the 
other, or to raise intrinsically the price of the necessaries of life, 
and at the same time to lower the wages of manufacturing 
labor, which is now occasioning so much misery and distress in the 
country, and which is driving so much of its capital and industry 
to seek more safe and beneficial employment abroad. When the 
manufactures, and trade and commerce, are driven from the coun- 
try, where are the landed interest then to look for a market for the 
produce of land? 

Another very common misconception on the subject of money, 
is, that the quantity of gold or silver actually contained in any 
piece of money constitutes its only real intrinsic value; this in 
some respects is true, but there are exceptions to this rule. It 
creates some confusion in arguing upon the subject of money, 
having two metals as standards ; it were better that one only should 
be fixed upon by all nations. Silver, for many reasons, is the 
best adapted for this universal money and standard of value; 
and gold should be permitted to pass by an Agio, or at whatever 
rate the public pleased to give, or to take, for each description of 
gold coin. Silver was formerly the standard in this country, and 
it is so at present in most commercial nations in the world. 
Taking silver, therefore, as the standard, let it be supposed, for 
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argument sake, that of the present silver money, 5s. 6d. is now coin- 
ed out of the ounce of silver, it will be perceived that each shil- 
ling so coined contains two eleventh parts of an ounce of silver; 
but the present price of silver being only 5s. an ounce, the real 
value of the shilling is at this time equal to two tenths, or one 
fifth of an ounce of silver; that is to say, any person can convert 
it into, or can purchase with a shilling, one fifth of an ounce of 
silver, or 10 per cent. more of silver than is actually contained 
in the shilling. And supposing the price of silver to be higher or 
lower than 5s. an ounce, the value of the shilling will be in pro- 
portion greater or less; observing, that although it may become 
of much greater value than the quantity of silver actually contain- 
ed in it, yet it cannot become of less as long as the currency or 
silver money be permitted to be freely exported, which is now 
the case. And taking silver now at 5s. an ounce, it is the same 
thing, as to its effects upon general prices, (should this price con- 
tinue) as if the silver money were really coined of the value of 5s, 
from the ounce of silver, instead of 5s. 6d. 

This would be the case with a clipt money, or money greatly 
depreciated by long use, say to two thirds or less of its original value; 
yet, as long as this clipt or depreciated money was allowed to pass 
current on equal terms with the original heavy money, it would 
be equally as valuable for all purposes as a circulating medium ; and 
silver being at 5s. an ounce, one of the depreciated or clipt shillings 
would be worth one fifth of an ounce of silver, because you might 
buy that quantity of silver with it, although the clipt shilling might 
not in itself contain one eighth part of an ounce of silver. This was 
much the case with our greatly worn silver money up to 1793, 
of which on an average eight shillings did not contain in them an 
ounce of silver, yet up to that time, as a person could generally 
buy silver at 5s. or 5s. 2d. an ounce, with that depreciated silver 
money, it was really of equal value to a silver money actually coin- 
ed at the rate of 5s. or 5s. 2d. an ounce, or at the rate of the then 
price of silver, as it could upon all occasions then, with little dif- 
ficulty, be converted into that quantity of silver. This is much 
the case at this day, with the silver money or current guilders in 
Holland, which are clipt away to about two thirds of their origi- 
nal value ; they currently pass for about twenty pence of our 
present money, although they do not contain in them, perhaps, 
twelve penny-worth of silver. ‘The calling-in of that clipt money 
in Holland now (perhaps the most clipt and depreciated that there 
ever was in the world), and recoining the same into pieces or guil- 
ders of their original value, actually containing half as much more 
silver as at present, would not alter the value of the present 
money standard in Holland, or the general price of commodities, 
or the exchangeable value of the guilder itself, as you may now 
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buy with a clipt guilder containing about twelve penny-worth of 
silver, the quantity of twenty penny-worth of silver—This may 
be proved by going into any silversmith’s shop in London, who 
deals in foreign coins, and who will give as much (and ask as much) 
for one of the old Dutch guilders, which has nearly one third of 
its silver clipt away, as he will for one with nearly all its original 
quantity of silver remaining in it: the reason of this is, because 
he can sell it for as much to a Dutchman or to any person going 
to Holland, where the clipt guilder passes for an equal value in all 
payments, with one of nearly its original full weight of silver 
in it. 

If this clipt money in Holland were now to be cried down, or 
not permitted to pass any longer by law, or to pass only for the 
value of the quantity of silver actually remaining in each guilder, 
each individual who happened at the time to hold a few, would 
Jose the value of a few shillings by them, (an act of hardship, as 
they had received them as of full value, by their being hitherto 
permitted to pass current by the government) ; but there the loss 
would stop, and all prices and all transactions between man and 
nan would remain the same afterwards as before. Or, if the 
government were to call them in, receiving them as of full value, 
and recoining them of their original weight, (which they are about to 
do), supposing the quantity now in circulation to be three millions 
of guilders, and that on an average they had lost by clipping and 
long wear one third of their original weight of silver, this sum 
would only coin into two millions of new guilders, and the govern- 
ment would have to bear the loss of one million or the expense of 
the recoinage ; which would be done by a tax upon the commu- 
nity at large, (the same as was the case on the recoining of the 
clipt silver money in William the Third’s reign in this country,) and 
those who happened to hold none of the clipt guilders, would bear 
an equal proportion of the expense of the recoinage, the same as 
those who did possess some ; which would be the more just, as the 
recoinage would be for the general advantage and good. but after 
such recoinage, the value of property would remain the same—the 
new guilders would pass for no more commodities, although con- 
taining perhaps 50 per cent. more of silver in them, than the clipt 
guilders did before ; and all taxes, debts, and contracts, would re- 
main upon the same basis after such recoinage, as before it. 

This was the sort of recoinage or reformation of the currency 
which took place in William the Third’s time ; and the depreciated 
or clipt state of the silver currency then, was not at all analogous 
to the disordered or depreciated state of the whole of our currency 
or circulating medium, (gold as well as silver) of late years, 

It has been the more necessary to explain particularly this part 
of the subject, to show, that a currency may be greatly deteriorated 
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by clipping and long wear, and be again restored to its original 
value, without affecting the real value of the money standard, as 
long as that clipt or deteriorated money will pass for its original 
value, and as long as the price of silver in it had not been permit- 
ted generally to rise above the price at which the com was origi- 
nally made. Although to preserve the currency or standard of 
value as undisturbed and as perfect as possible, it were better at 
all times that clipt money should be made illegal in payments, and 
forfeited upon being tendered ; there would be then no temptation 
at the beginning, to the clipping of the coin, which by this means 
would be totally prevented. 

It therefore appears, that the real value of a piece of money 
is not upon all occasions to be measured by the quanuty of gold 
or silver that is actually contained in its composition, but by 
the quantity of gold or silver which such piece of money can 
be exchanged for, or converted into, calculated at the price of gold 
or silver. 

This is the case with the pound note, which does not contain a 
particle of gold or silver in its composition, and the wtrinsic 
value of which can only be ascertained by the quantity of gold 
or silver which can be bought with it. Let it be supposed, for 
instance, that the Bank of England were compelled by law to 
purchase gold at any given price, and to sell it also, at the same 
price—say at §/. an ounce; it would then be found, that the 
pound note or paper pound sterling, would be uniformly worth 
80 grains of gold, or one sixth part of an ounce, neither more nor 
less ; for, as a person who had gold to sell, by taking it to the 
Bank could demand 6/. an ounce for it, he would not sell his gold 
to any one else for less. And when any person was desirous to 
buy gold for any purpose, as he could, by going to the Bank, de- 
mand an ounce of gold for 6/. in notes, he would never give more 
than 6/. an ounce for gold. The pound note would then be con- 
stantly worth 80 grains of gold, and it would be equal in value to 
a piece of gold money, made of the weight of 80 grams of gold; 
and gold would invariably remain at the price of 6/. an ounce. 

The same would be the case with silver, if the Bank were com- 
pelled by law to buy and to sell silver at any one fixed price—say 
at 8s. an ounce; the pound note would then be uniformly worth 
2% ounces of silver, neither more nor less, and it would then be 
equal to a piece of silver money containing 2 ounces of silver, 
in its intrinsic value, or to a piece of silver money coined of the 
weight of 24 ounces of silver. And either gold or silver, which- 
ever was then made the standard metal, and money of account, 
would never rise or fall in money price, but would constantly re- 
main at either 6/. an ounce for gold, or 8s. an ounce for silver, 
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and the money system would thus approach as near to perfection 
as a paper money circulation could do. 

This would also be the case, had we a gold or silver money stan- 
dard in general circulation, and a paper money convertible, at the 
will of the holder, into such metallic money on demand. Suppose 
the mint by law to be compelled to pay 6/. an ounce for gold— 
that is to say, to give 6 sovereigns, or 6 pieces of gold money 
called pounds, each piece of money or pound comed of the 
weight of 80 grains of gold, on demand, for every ounce of gold 
carried to the mint, it is obvious that no one would then sell gold 
for less. ‘The Bank being also compelled to pay their notes on 
demand in this gold money—that is to say, to give a sovereign, or a 
piece of gold money containing 80 grains of gold, for every pound 
note demanded of them, it is also evident that gold would never 
rise In price above 6/. an ounce. Gold would then never rise 
or fall in its money price, but would invariably remain at 6/. an 
ounce, or at whatever other rate should be fixed upon by law. 
The same arguments apply to silver, should silver at avy time 
again be made the metallic money standard. in speaking of gold 
and silver here, it must be understood, that standard gold or silver, 
or one fixed fineness, is uniformly meant. 

If the committees which have been repeatedly appointed, to ex- 
amine into the state of the currency, instead of occupying so much 
of their time to show that the currency had become depreciated ; 
a fact which ought to have been obvious to every man who pre- 
tended to judge of this question, or who could reason at all upon 
the subject, and which might have been clearly proved in a very 
short time; instead of devoting so much of their time to that 
part of the subject, after having agreed upon that fact, (a fact 
which even those who before denied it, have since been compelled 
to assent to,) they ought then to have applied themselves to a care- 
ful investigation of the effects which had been introduced imto all 
the transactions of the country through that depreciation, and to 
have examined into the numerous aud permanent acts of hardship 
and injustice, which must be committed upon the coumunity by 
returning to the ancient metallic standard, or by resturimg that de- 
preciated paper-money currency again to its former value; and 
they ought to have considered, whether or not, situate as the 
Country then was, and now is, overburthened with debt and taxes, 
it would not have been infinitely more just to have permanently 
continued that depreciatiou, as an act of riecessity which the war 
had forced upon us. By so doing, or by acting upon the princi- 
ples of the plan recommended by Lord Lauderdale in 1813, they 
might have prevented that terrible and ruimous fall m prices, and 
depreciation in the value of property, and have averted nine tenths 
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of the ruin, misery, and distress, which have already taken place, 
and the still greater and more permanent injuries and evils, which 
will take place, if this measure be persevered in. And if the Parlia- 
ment and the Ministers have the interest of the community at heart, 
and wish to do justice to the country at large, a committee will be 
instantly appointed, to inquire into the effects which had been 
produced by the previous depreciation of the money, and also to 
inquire into the contrary effects, which will be brought upon the 
community by returning permanently to the old metallic standard ; 
and immediately adopt measures to avert the impending and ge- 
neral ruin which must otherwise inevitably take place. 

There is no doubt but it is the acting upon the bullion pay- 
ment plan, or the preparation by the Bank of Ireland to return to 
the ancient metallic standard, which is now producing the present 
ruin and distress in that country; and before it proceeds further, 
those members of Parliament, who are more particularly inter- 
ested in the welfare of that country, ought to consider, if greater 
evils even are not being committed in Ireland, than will be com- 
mitted in this country, through its unjust, ruinous, and cruel ope- 
ration. The currency of Ireland was about 10 per cent. less in 
value, than the currency of England; but it would appear, that 
the Act of 59 Geo. 3rd. Chap. 99. ‘whitch compels the Bank of 
Ireland to pay. in bullion, at the same price with the Bank of 
England, and at the old standard price of the English mint, is 
actually a raising of the standard of the Irish currency 10 per 
cent. more in value in proportion, than is so impolitically and 
unjustly being done in England; and will be virtually a raising of 
the taxes in Treland, and of all debts and incumbrances, 10 per 
cent. more in value in proportion, than they ought to be. 

There is not an instance in our history, (or in that of any 
country in the world) where the currency, that is, the whole cir- 
culating medium or standard of value, having once been depre- 
ciated in value, has ever afterwards been enhanced again, which 
may be proved from authentic documents; and Mr. Peel was 
equally unfortunate in his observations relating to the cur- 
rency in Edward Sixth and in Elizabeth’s reigns, as he has been in 
William the Third’s, having very much mistated what actually did 
take place, as to the state of the currency, and the alterations made 
in it, at those periods; which shall be explained in a future let- 
ter, in which further arguments shall be adduced, to prove the great 
4njustice and utter impracticability, at this time, of restoring the 
ancient metallic standard permanently to circulation. 


HENRY JAMES. 
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Tuar the distresses of the country continue rather to increase 
than to diminish, is a fact which seems to be admitted on all sides ; 
and it is equally evident that there is no public confidence, either 
that the cause of these distresses has been satisfactorily ascertained, 
or that any of the various remedies proposed will remove the evils, 
of which there is so much reason to complain. In the Houses of 
Parliament, the subject, in some shape, is almost daily adverted to; 
and members, of different interests and opposite politics, are 
actively and eagerly engaged in discussing those questions, which 
are supposed to affect our national prosperity. ‘The Poor Laws, 
the Corn Laws, Cash Payments, Liquidation of the Public Debt, 
Depression of Trade, Ruin of Agriculture, or Reform in Parlia- 
ment, are the daily topics of senatorial eloquence. Session after 
session, since the decisive battle of Waterloo, have the talents of 
the first men of the age been exercised on various subjects relative 
to the situation of the country ; and nothing has been done, or 
rather, no cure has been effected. Year after year passes away, 
and our difficulties augment as we go on. Remedies seem to be 
proposed and adopted before the cause of the disease has been 
accurately defined. For the two or three first years after the 
peace, the sudden transition from war, and the revulsion, as it was 
called, of commerce, were said to be the causes of all our calamities ; 
that we were suffering a temporary evil, which would very sooncure 
itself. Certainly a change from war to peace must affect many 
thousands of individuals, but it cannot for a moment be admitted 
to be a national calamity, even of short duration. This opinion 
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does not now prevail. Experience has taught that it is not true, 
and people seem to be at a loss to what to attribute the distresses 
of the country. It is indeed inconsistent with common sense to 
suppose, that a nation can be in a state of less prosperity in peace 
than in war; that poverty can be the consequence of diminished 
expenses with undiminished means; and that a free com- 
merce to all parts of the world can be productive of less 
profit to the nation than the confinement of it under severe 
restrictions, expenses, and dangers, to particular countries, as 
was the case during the.war. These things cannot be; they 
are utterly at variance with common sense. It is not, therefore, the 
peace which has produced the evils of which we so loudly com- 

lain. There must then be some other cause for our distress. 
Enlightened statesmen, political economists, and writers of various 
descriptions, all admitting the fact, have assigned to it different 
causes ;—The disciples of Mr. Malthus hint at a redundant Popu- 
tion ;—Mr. Tierney says it is Paper Currency ;—Mr. Brougham, 
excessive Taxation ;—Mr. Baring, restrictive Trade ;—Sir Francis 
Burdett, want of Radical Reform ;—While others attribute all the 
calamities of the country to the Poor Rates. 

I will endeavour to prove that these causes, jointly, or separately, 
are not sufficient to account for the great stagnation and poverty 
which cover the face of the land ; and first I will show that it is not 
a redundant Population. 

A nation cannot be said to be over-peopled if sufficient food be 
generally produced for the consumption of its inhabitants: I 
believe that in the United Kingdom a sufficiency is generally 
produced, and that it is only in bad seasons that we are compelled 
to seek the aid of foreign countries : if we had only one half our 
present population, we might still be sometimes under the neces- 
sity, if the seasons became worse, of importing food from abroad. 
That we do so occasionally is therefore no proof that there are too 
many people inthe country.’ 


YI admit that there is a redundant Population in the educated parts of 
society, which oceasions much misery to that portion who have to maintain 
themselves by the exercise of mental talent. The competition in the pro- 
fessions, and in the middle ranks of the trading community, is dreadful. It 
is the source of much wretchedness to many thousands; and it is our 
misfortune that these men, of all others, are the least fit for emigration. 
The consideration of this subject will be well worthy the attention of the 
public, and may tend to discourage that spirit of educating all ranks of 

ple, which seems to be very much the fashion of the day. I do not, 
owever, believe that redundant Population, generally speaking, is the cause 
of our distress. 
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Secondly, Paper Currency.—A great deal too much gloomy con- 
sequence has been attached to this expedient, which was highly 
beneficial to the country when adopted, and can only be made in- 
jurious by our own folly. Money being useful merely for the 
purpose of an interchange of commodities ; of what consequence 
is it, whether that interchange be made by paper or gold? ‘There 
may be some danger of persons in power supplying the market 
with more than the public necessities require, which would imme- 
diately produce a depreciation in the vaiue, by raising the price of 
commodities, and thereby injuring those who were holders of pa- 
per money before the depreciation took place. But even this evil 
(I mean an over-issue of paper money, which has not yet taken 
place,) could not create permanent distress. A paper currency is 
generally received and paid at the same value. It cannot affect 
national riches or prosperity, which depend not on the species or 
quantity of its currency, but on the produce of its soil, and its 
arts and manufactures. Substitute gold or silver for every bank 
note now in circulation, and will any one contend that our mise- 
ries are at an end ? 

Thirdly, Excessive Taxation.—I am aware that it will be diffi- 
cult to dispose of this question, as not touching the distresses of 
the country. In fact it must be admitted, that taxation does ma- 
terially contribute thereto, though I think it does not produce that 
overwhelming ruin which some people are apt to imagine. ‘The 
effect of taxation, and particularly such a taxation as ours, the 
bulk of which goes to pay the interest of the National Debt, is 
simply this :—It enables a certain number of persons (creditors of 
the State) to live by the labors of others; but it does not so ma- 
terially affect the national prosperity——that is, the productions of 
the soil, or the industry of the people— because it neither increases 
nor diminishes those productions in any great degree. It may be 
said, indeed, in one way, to increase the national wealth, by sti- 
mulating the people to industrious exertion, to enable them to pay 
the taxes; while, on the other hand, the creditors of the State, 
being themselves with their servants and dependants, idle and un- 
productive, in proportion to their numbers, must diminish the re- 
sources of the country. In making this calculation upon the effect 
of the National Debt, I presume that the mass of the fundholders 
are Englishmen, and that they expend in this country the amount 
of their dividends. It makes every difference if the money arising 
from the dividends were to go abroad ; in that case, it would 
have the effect, as I shall soon show, of a contribution to a fo- 
reign State; it would impoverish and exhaust us; but spent a- 
mongst ourselves, it is money taken out of the pocket of one and 
given to another, and again to another, and no value actually 
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goes out of the country. The nation loses nothing but the waste 
or consumption of the individual fundholders, who in numbers are 
too inconsiderable to create national distress. 

That restrictive Trade occasions our present distresses can hard- 
ly be supported, because restrictions have existed in the most 
prosperous times of the country, and in some instances in a greater 
degree than they do now. 

The Edinburgh Review has lately put forth an article condemn- 
ing the policy of our Corn Laws, and endeavouring to prove that 
they operate as an excessive Poll'Tax upon the people. This doc- 
trine does little credit to those, who are supposed to be very pro- 
found in matters of Political Economy. ‘The price of corn does 
now, as it always has done, with certain exceptions arising from 
accidental causes, regulate the price of every species es go 
and it signifies not to the laborer whether he pays 40s. or 80s. 
per quarter for his corn, if his wages be in like proportion, All 
trades and professions are governed by the same principle. Since 
the price of corn became 80s, per quarter, are not the physician’s 
and the lawyer’s fees double what they were when the price was 
only 40s, per quarter? ‘The same argument prevails generally 
with regard to all persons whatever, except fundholders who 
lent their money when corn was 80s, per quarter, and who alone 
would benefit by the reduction of the price to 40s. In the latter 
case they would command double the labor they could have done 
when they lent their money. This would not be justice to the rest 
of the community, and I therefore maintain that it is the interest 
of all (fundholders excepted), that the price should continue not 
less than 80s, ‘This price will enable the farmer to pay his rent 
and taxes, and to clothe his family ; and it will enable the landlord 
to employ manufacturers and mechanics in the supply of his wants, 
which for a considerable time he has in many instances been un- 
able to do, by the non-payment of his rent : thereby leaving his 
neighbouring tradesmen in a state of idleness and starvation. Is 
it for the interest of the laborer or manufacturer to pay 40s. per 
quarter for his corn with not half employment, or 80s. with his 
hands full of work ? Ask the men themselves for an answer to 
this question ! It is not, therefore, restrictive commerce, nor a high 
price of corn, ' which occasions our present calamities. 


’ The only argument entitled to consideration respecting the consequence 
ofa high price of corn, is, that it increases the price of labor, and conse- 
quently the price of goods for exportation, enabling thereby other vations to 
supply the same goods at a cheaper rate. But our advantages in machinery 
and skill will infinitely more than counterbalance a price of labor 50 per 
cent, higher than it is now, and we should incur no risk of losing the supply 
of foreigners with the same quantity of goods that we do at present, by 
that circumstance, 
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I now come to Radical Reform : and I think it incumbent upon 
the advocates of that nostrum, to show that a House of Commons, 
constituted upon the principle of Universal Suffrage and Annual 
Parliaments, would have the power of the steam engine in the 
operations of productive labor, before they call upon us to ex- 
pect that the adoption of that measure will remove poverty and 
misery. 

That the Poor Rates occasion our distresses, cannot for a mo- 
ment be maintained. Pauperism is the consequence, not the 
cause, where the laws are properly administered, and where impo- 
sition is guarded against, 

Having now, I trust, satisfactorily proved that it is neither 
redundant Population, not Paper Currency, nor excessive 
Taxation, nor restrictive Trade, nor the want of Radical Re- 
Jorm, nor the Poor Rates, which occasion the miseries and 
distresses of the people, it behoves me to point out some other 
cause, the exposure of which will, with irresistible force, 
at once cartry conviction to the mind. What then will be 
the feelings of Enzlishmen, if I prove to a demonstration, that this 
country is now, after the termination of a glorious war, and the 
accomplishment of an honorable peace, in precisely the same 
situation, as to national prosperity, as if we had been a conquered 
ra by Napoleon, and rendered tributary to his superior power? 

e are actually tributary; not forcibly, but voluntarily so. We 
remit annually 36 millions of the productions of the soil, or the 
industry of the people, to foreign nations, principally France and 
Italy, to support Absentees. This is the ‘source of ‘all our 
woe.” Let the Absentees come home. Let the 36 millions be 
expended in this country; let us obtain from those foreign nations 
the ** Quid pro quo,” and all will be right again. We can bear 
excessive taxation: sinecures and pensions are a drop in the 
bucket. Industry and the use of machinery are equal to all this; 
but thirty-six millions, earned by the sweat of our brow, and hand- 
ed over to foreign nations without an equivalent, is more than 
canbe borne. As the principle of Solar gravity is constantly, se- 
cretly, and imperceptibly operating to the preservation of the uni- 
verse ; so does the expenditure of Englishmen in foreign countries, 
imperceptibly to common observation, undermine the prosperity 
of their own. It is this, that creates misery and fosters discontent ; 
it is this, that swells the ranks of the Radicals, and will continue, 
while the evil exists, to increase their numbers. I take the sum 
at thirty-six millions, because the number of absentees, with their 
servants and dependants, is computed at 100,000; and from their 
rank in life, they must, upon an average, expend one pound each 
per day. Let the consequence of this A calculated, although not 
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the same in a direct manner to individuals, with regard to the 
nation, and to individuals indirectly, it is the same as if a tax of 
thirty-six millions were levied upon this country for the use of 
France. Englishmen, burning with indignation, will exclaim—Is 
this possible ? It is true; and we have allowed it, hitherto for years, 
quietly to be done. It may be contended, that people have a right 
to spend their money where they please. Iam a strenuous advo- 
cate for personal liberty 3 but the country must not be impoverished 
toruin. I deny the right. I am not a Spencean; but I deny 
that they have by natural justice—which ought to be law in all 
countries, and is acknowledged to be so in this—any such right. 
A landed proprietor is a trustee for the benefit of the public; he 
has a right to all the advantages and gratifications. which his 
property can afford him in his own country. As, from the physi- 
cal nature of man, those gratifications must necessarily be, in most 
cases, limited in proportion to the produce of his land; so he has 
no right to dispose of the remainder of that produce, in a way to be 
of no benefit tothe sons of the soil. It surely will not be contend- 
ed that a landlord is so completely the owner of his estate, that he 
would have the right, if he had the inclination and the power, to 
throw it into the sea ; neither hashe the right to give the productions 
of it to a foreigner ; but this is done, and in the w ay that I have set 
forth, not precisely in the actual produce, but generally in money 
or in manufactured goods obtained in exchange for that produce. 
I will not involve the subject in mazes similar to that of the bul- 
lion question, or in the intricacies of the arguments as to foreign 
exchanges. ‘The simple matter of fact will be better illustrated 
by the following example :—A man of 1,000/. per annum landed 
property in England, chooses to reside in the charming and salubri- 
ous climate of the south of France; he orders his agent to remit 
to himhis rents. At this period, an English merchant sends 1,000/. 
value in goods to Bordeaux. ‘The agent wants a bill, to remit the 
landlord, and the merchant wants payment for his goods. An 
agreement takes place between the parties; the latter receives the 
amount of the rents in exchange fora draft upon the consignee 
of the goods, which draft is remitted by the agent to his employer, 
and thus the matter is settled to the accommodation of both parties, 
and without apparent or direct loss to either. But mark the con- 
sequence to the nation! The value of the goods wrought by the 
industry of England, is appropriated to pay in France the expenses 
of the English gentleman, and not one farthing of it ever returns 
to this country in any shape. If the landlord resided at home, he 
would expend his 1,000/. amongst his neighbouring tradesmen, and 
the merchant would get payment for his goods in money or some 
commodity of France, which would, of course, increase the wealth 
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and the means of England. This statement must be intelligible 
to every understanding, and proves that all money expended by 
Englishmen abroad, is an absolute drain or tax upon the people 
at home, and is, moreover, the means of enriching our natural ene. 
mies, and furnishing them with the sinews of future war. Itisa 
vulgar and a most erroneous notion, that a man of great income 
enjoys any great portion of his wealth in his own persou. It is 
said that the Duke of Northumberland has 150,000/. per annum, 
What a small part of this immense wealth does he himself con. 
sume! His stewards, his tradesmen, his servants, and various 
Other persons, get nearly the whole of it. Perhaps in his own per- 
son he does not waste or injure the country to the extent of 501. 
per annum. Even his tood and his clothing are almost all profit, 
in some shape, to others; but suppose the 150,000/. per annum 
were expended in France: what labor, what industry would i 
require to produce property to such an amount to export ceva 
and for which no return would be made ? what, too, would become 
of those persons in this country, who were themselves —— 
and were the support of others, by means of the Duke’s income? 
Thousands, aye tens of thousands of tradesmen and persons in 
different classes of life, derive benefit by the circulation of this 
property here, which sent abroad, would leave them to press for 
support upon other portions of society ; thereby injuring, toa cer- 
tain extent, the whole body, and producing the very calamities 
which we all now so feelingly deplore. It is to be hoped, when 
the consequences of non-residence are made perfectly clear to 
our countrymen abroad, they will return without compulsion ; but 
it is the paramount duty of the government to enforce the resi- 
dence of all those who derive ri means of living, either from 
the soil or the funds of this country. A tax upon absentees has 
sometimes been talked of : but a tax will not do; it will only re- 
medy the evil in proportion to the per centage, which cannot be 
very considerable. Let them be recalled. Queen Elizabeth would 
not allow any person of consideration in her time to reside out of 
her dominions without a special licence, which was not easily ob- 
tained, nor without good cause shown. In the present day, such a 
restraint would be considered a great infringement upon personal 
liberty ; but the country must be saved. By adopting the example 
of his great predecessor, George the Fourth might incur the cen- 
sure of hundreds, but he would have the praise and gratitude of 
millions ; and even the few would have no rational ground of com- 
plaint—they would only be deprived of a privilege which is not 
permitted even to the ‘monarch himself. What! are we to be 
worse off in peace than in war? Are we to lay by no resources 
for future hostilities ? Are we to throw into the lap of France 
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the produce of our industry and our soil, and to receive nothing 
from her in return—and all this to gratify the taste or caprice of 
a few individuals ; (Ido not mean those abroad on public or private 
business, or invalids, to whom the indulgence, upon proper proof, 
ought to be‘allowed.) No, no! The mass of the people will ne- 
ver allow this, when cause and effect are made clear to their coms 
prehension. Phey have hitherto borne their privations, which high 
and low have suffered with patience, ignorant of the precise cause, 
but willing to hope for the speedy termination. Alas! that ter- 
mination they will not see, unless the remedy here proposed be 
adopted. Year after year, they will find their means diminish, till, 
driven to despair, even the well- disposed will listen to the delusive 
language of the Radicals. Let the government and the legislature 
take care that this necessity is not forced upon a people, who are 
sufficiently enlightened to be determined to assert the nght of enjoy- 
in Ig the fruits and the industry of their own country. 

That the number of idle absentees who are spending English mo- 
ney abroad, consists of not less than 100,000, and that their daily 
expenses upon an average are twenty shillings each, seems to be 
generally admitted by those best informed on the subject. There 
are now 20,000 at Paris, 5000 at Boulogne, 2000 at Calais, 2000 

Brussels, 2000 at Tours, 2000 at Bordeaux; several thousands 
at Rome and at Naples; and they are spread more or less in eve- 
ty town and village in France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and Italy. In Sept mber, 1818, there were nine English physi- 
cians at Paris, whose practice was entirely with English patients. 
If this statement be not correct, let measures be taken to ascertain 
the truth ; and if it be established, I will ask those who may be 
inclined to discredit the conclusions which I have drawn therefrom, 
why France is now enjoying a high state of pros] ~ cknow- 
ledged by all who have been there, and admitted to be unknown at 
any former period of her history; and why this ec sande is labor- 
ing under a degree of distress—not partia 1 or confined to particular 
districts or classes of the community, but, fundholders exce pted, 
general throughout the kingdom—amongst the agriculturists, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers, landlord and tenant, master and ser- 
vant; on all sides, from the Land’s End to the Orkney Islands. Itis 
supposed, and very properly supposed, that poverty and mis ry are 
the consequences of war. Have we the n had more war than the 
French during the last thirty years? Has our trade been more 
confined or less successful? Is our capital inferior? Are the 
laws respe cting property less efficient or casiaeiine xr? Are the arts 
and sciences, and use of machine ry, not so well understood here as 
in France, and are the divisions of labor not so complete? In 
short, is our progress not so advanced as that of the French, in all 
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those circumstances that constitute the wealth of nations? The 

contrary in each of these particulars is well known to be the fact. 

The French have had more foreign war than ourselves, in ad«ition to 

civil war(from which, thank God! we have been exempt) with all its 

horrors, and its sure accompaniment, destruction of property. How 

comes it then, that there are thousands of our lower classes without 

employment and in a state bordering on starvation, while there is no 
such thing in France? It issaid the people there, of all ranks, are in 

comfortable circumstances: thiscomes home tomy argument. The 
French keep within themselves their own resources, and they receive 
the voluntary contributions of othercountries. Let us reverse the pic- 
ture. Suppose the whole of our countrymen now abroad were to re- 
turn, and that certain rich foreigners were to think fit to reside in 
England, expending the enormous sum of thirty-six millions sterling; 
would not the whole of our population be in a state of complete 
prosperity, enjoying the riches (productions) of other countries as 
well as the whole of our own? Discontent would be banished from 
the land, and England would be in temporal prosperity and hap- 
piness, as superior to other countries as she is in refinement, in 
commerce, and in all her charitable, moral, civil, and religious in- 
stitutions. 


I have the honor to remain, 
My Lorp, 


&c. &c. &e. 
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Tue Marquis of LaNnspown rose, in pursuance of the no- 
tice he had given, of a motion for a committee to inquire into the 
means of extending the foreign trade of the country. So much did 
he feel the importance and magnitude of the subject, that he appre- 
hended no sense of duty, however great, would have been sufficient 
to induce him to undertake the bringing it forward, had he not 
entertained 2 well-founded hope of experiencing every indulgence 
from the House. Under the circumstances, however, in which he 
had thought it necessary to propose to their Lordships the appoint- 
ment of a committee, he did not suppose that it could be necessary 
for him to say much to justify himself for baving assumed that 
task. He certainly felt most strongly the weight of the task, and 
would have been glad to have seen it in the hands of any noble 
Lord more able to do justice to it, but would have felt still more 
satisfaction had his Majesty’s ministers taken the lead in originating 
some measure, either im that or in the other House of Parliament. 
Several years had now passed away, since the pressure of public 
distress engaged the attention of every friend to humanity and the 
country. ‘That the noble Lord opposite omitted to propose any 
measure of relief, was not, therefore, sufficient to excuse their Lord- 
ships for neglecting to inquire into the state of the evil, and to 
look for a remedy. Those threatening clouds which some years 
ago began to darken the horizon had gradually increased, and now 
wore amore awful and ominous aspect than ever. It was then 
impossible that their Lordships could be justified in longer abstain- 
ing from investigating the causes of the distress under which the 
country suffered. He felt it to be his duty to draw the attention 
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of their Lordships to one in particular, and to propose an inquiry 
into the state of the foreign trade of the country ; at the same ume, 
in proposing that limited inquiry, he was far from wishing to throw 
any impediment in the way of any noble Lord who might be dis- 
posed to institute any investigation into any other branch of the pub- 
lic distress. Still less didhe mean to check anv inclination to ing aire 
into the expense of public estabushments, or to urge that economy, 
always expedient, but now indispensable to the welfare of the 
country. But the latter were among the daily duties of their Lord- 
ships, while the proposition he had to make related to a subject 
which seldomer called for their immediate attention. He meant to 
contine the proposition he had to make, to the appointment of a 
committee on the foreign trade of the country. He had chosen 
this course, because he was convinced that any more extensive 
inquiry would ouly open an arena, into whieh every chivalrous 
politcal economist would hasten vo take his stand; into which 
every theory would be introduc od, and where every opposing in- 
terest would have found a field of combat. In any coramittee of 
general inquiry, useful discussion would be impracticable, endless 
contests would arise, and inquiries would be pursued without 
leading to any result. But, in limiting the proposal of investiga- 
tion to one single but important object, he begged it might not be 
concluded, that he had it in view to protect or promote the mterest 
of any particular body in the country, in preference to others. He 
certainly had no such intention, but, on the contrary, had limited his 
proposition to a subject which he conceived mtimately connected 
with the interest of the whole country. But, whatever course their 
Lordships might determine to pursue, whether that of a limited 
or a general inquiry, if ever they were to entertain a design so unjust 
as that of favoring one inferest or one body of the State, at the ex- 
pense of any other, such a project would be im papa So 
inseparably connected were the imterests of society » powerfully 
did the laws which Providence had imposed on pd. interests 
operate—for in regulating the wants they also regulated the actions 
of mea—that any partiality of this kind was impracticable. When- 
ever it should be attempted to fence round any particular interest, 
and afford an exclusive protection from a general calamity, that 
interest would experience a re-action worse than the evil complained 
of, and find itself more exposed by the very barrier erected for its 
defence. Such a proceeding could only tend to bring on the body 
whom it was wished to favor, increased humiliation and distrust. 
The experience of the last ten years could not be thrown away on 
their Lordships, and he trusted it would not on the country. In 
the year 1815, they had seen the distress of the agricultural body 
visited on the other interests of the community. ‘Lhey had after- 
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wards found the distress of the manufacturing interest visited on the 
growers of corn and the raisers of every kind of agricultural produce. 
From these alternate visitations, who could fail tosee that the order of 
Nature had linked together all the interests of men in society, and that 
it was nothing less than the height of folly and madness, to attempt 
to prop up any one class at the expense of another ? The house had 
pronounced an opinion, some years ago, on the extent to which the 
principle of the corn laws should be carried, and he would not now 
go into, an inquiry which he thought already disposed of—namely, 
whether the agricultural interest was sufliciently protected. He 
could not, however, help observing, that in looking at the petitions 
on the table, the opimion, that this country ought to be rendered 
independent of foreign corn, seemed to be adopted in some of them. 
The petitioners wished for prices which would give them the advan- 
tage they possessed im time of war; but they ought to consider, 
that the effect of the continued operation of high prices must be 
to leave no country open for export. What then would be the 
result of sudden depression? If an extraordinarily abundant har- 
vest produced low prices, the farmer would be ruined by a revul- 
sion iv prices without its natural remedy, and the manufacturer 
would participate in his distress, ‘The lesson of experience on 
this subject would not be forgotten by their Lordships. In consi- 
dering a part they would look to the whole, and would not allow 
themselves to be seduced by views of partial interests, from devo- 
ting their attention to the effect of any measure which might be 
proposed, on the general prosperity of the whole country. There 
were some speculative persons to be found, who thought that this 
country would be more prosperous were it independent of manu- 
factures, and that it would be desirable to establish its interest sole- 
ly on the basis of agricultureasthe most sound and invariable, though 
necessarily the most limited.. Without entering into the discussion 
of the question of the advantage or disadvantage of manufactures, 
it was sufficient to call to recollection that this was a subject on 
which the country had no longer a choice. Commerce and manu- 
factures had made the country what it was, and by them alone 
could it be maintained in the rank to which it had been raised. 
No axiom was more true than this —that it was by growing what 
the territory of a country could grow most cheaply, and by receiv- 
ing from other countries what it could not produce except at a 
greater expense, that the greatest degree of happiness was to be 
communicated to the greatest extent of population. No man 
could anticipate the Joss of foreign commerce without at the 
same time contemplating a reduction of the population of the 
country in a way which would produce the most deplorable distress. 
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Whether the population were to be estimated at 12 millions, or 
more or less, if the number created and supported by foreign com- 
merce be three, or two, or one, what would be the consequence of 
its loss? However small the proportion of the population the de- 
struction of which might be contemplated, it could not be annihilated 
by any process, however gradual, without the greatest suffering, 
not confined to that portion ouly, but at the same time inflicting 
miseries not to bedescribed on the remaining poruon. Whatever in- 
quiry was instituted, whatever measure might be adopted, their Lord- 
ships must proceed upon the principle of protecting all those interests 
which had made the country a great agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing nation, No interest could be separated, for all the 
various classes of the community depended on each other; and it 
might be said of each, as the poet had finely said of man in society— 

“ He, like the generous vine, supported lives, 

“ The strength he gains is from th’ embrace he gives.” 

He was, however, aware that their Lordships must not proceed 
rashly, and that the investigation into which he trusted they would, 
enter required the greatest deliberation, for there were many diffi- 
culties to be overcome, He remembered to have heard an anecdote 
relative to an interview between Dr. Adam Smith and Mr. Burke, 
which was very applicable to the present subject :— Dr. Smith re- 
proached Mr. Burke for not at once proposing the abolition of the 
laws against forestalling, and asked what prevented Parliament from 
passing an act to declare forestalling free? Mr. Burke, in reply, 
remarked, “¥ ou Doctor, in your Professor’s chair, may deal with these 
propositions as with the pure mathematics ; we statesmen must lay 
our account to the resistance of prejudice and the force of error.” He 
knew their Lordships would have much of prejudice to contend 
with in the course of their inquiry, and many interests to consider 
in connexion with the question of foreign commerce. He thought 
it therefore necessary to call their attention to the nature of the ge- 
neral distress, which formed the ground for their investigation. For 
a long period, owing to the nature of the warfare in which Europe 
had been involved, whether originating in the unbounded am- 
bition of an individual, or the weakness and want of principle in 
governments, or some new and irresistible current in the opinions 
of mankind, every nation in Europe had made unusual exertions 
and undergone an unusual excitement; whateverhad been the cause, 
the effect was, that nations had been induced to live on their capi- 
tal instead of their revenue; and a consequence of this state of 
things was, that a numerous population had been called into exist- 
ence by a great artificial demand for labor. It was, however, 
impossible that this state of expenditure could continue; but the 
population remained when the capital was gone, and the quantity 
of supply of labor, when the demand had ceased for it, was the 
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great cause of the existing distress. “Those countries which, from 
their financial system and their geographical situation, were enabled 
to expend most of their capital, and for a time to give encourage- 
ment to the greatest quantities of productive labor, have mort- 
gaged their revenues, and are in a situation to feel the general dis- 
tress In a greater degree than poorer countries, which could not 
spend their capital. Such had been the effect produced by the 
great expenditure their Lordships had experienced. "This he took 
to be the situation of the country, and it afforded a just, if nota 
satisfactory answer, to a question put to their Lordships by the peti- 
tioners of Birmingham—W hy, when there was so much plenty in the 
land, so much distress was felt ? The circumstances which he had 
mentioned, must be kept iu view when their Lordships’ attention was 
to be directed to find a remedy for the distress which he had de- 
scribed. ‘The most obvious remedy then was, to create a demand 
for our labor and our manufactures, and the must obvious mode of 
creating that demand was, to encourage and to extend our foreign 
trade by removing some of those restrictions by which it was shack- 
Jed. In looking towards such a relaxation, two things ought to be 
kept in view by their Lordships: first, the necessity of maintain- 
ing our revenue; and, secondly, the justice and expediency of 
consulting those interests which were vested in our existing trade, 
on the faith of the continuance of the regulations under which it 
was now carried on. But if those things were not to be lost sight 
of—they ought not to prevent changes which higher interests and a 
wiser policy demanded. With the necessity of attending to them, 
their Lordships ought to recollect that the policy which they in- 
volved was a departure from that which was dictated by sounder 
principles of political economy, and therefore ougtit to be limited to 
what the strict nature of the case required. “They ought, in short, 
to recollect, that perfect freedom of trade should be the rule, and 
restraint only the exception. (Hear.) On this principle he would 
arrange the different points on which he meant to touch, and recom- 
mend the relaxations which he might venture to suggest. Without 
entering then into particular branches of our trade, or specifying par- 
ticular articles, he would first of all venture to say, ifit were oniy for 
the sake of getting nd of a principle as obnoxious to other countries 
as it was unsuitable to our own policy, that there ought to be no 
prohibitory duties, as such—that where a manufacture could not 
be carried on, or a production raised, but under the protection of a 
prohibitory duty, that manufacture or that produce must be brought 
to market ata loss. The name of prolubition might therefore in 
commerce be got rid of altogether; but he did not see the same 
objection to protecting duties, which, while they admitted of the 
introduction of commodities from abroad, similar to those which 
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we ourselves manufactured, placed them so much on a level 
as to allow a competition beiween them. ‘The uext point to 
which he would advert was one of more practical and immediate 
importance, as it affected a principle on which the government of 
this country had long been carried on, and inthe observance of which 
it had attained its present power and greatness—he meant the prin- 
ciple of the navigation-laws. ‘lhe relaxation which he would pro- 
pose inthose laws was not of a nature, nor to an extent, which ought 
to excite any jealousy in those who looked to them as one of the 
sources of our national security, nor any, alarm in the ship-owners 
and others, whose interests were considered as so intimately 
connected with their strict maintenance. All the relaxation he 
would suggest would be, to allow produce from all parts of 
Europe to be imported, without making it necessary that it should 
be altogether in English-built ships, or in ships belonging to the 
nation whence the produce comes. At present a vessel which had 
taken part of its cargo ina French port, and which afterwards had 
proceeded to a Flanders port for the remainder, could not enter a 
British port. All thathe would propose would be, to allow such 
a vessel to make good its assortment in different ports in Europe, 
and still to have the right of entering this country. He would 
make one exception to this relaxation of the navigation-laws—he 
would not allow the importation of colonial produce in this man- 
ner. The third point to which he would advert was one of no in- 
considerable importance in itself, and of still greater consequence 
from the principle which it involved—he meant an entwe freedom 
of the transit trade. Sucha change would tend to encourage the 
warehousing system, and would thus promote the desirable object 
of rendering our ports the depot of other foreign nations. Whate 
ever brought the foreign merchant to this country, and made it a 
general mart—a depét for the merchandise of the world, which 
might be done consistently with the k vying of a small duty, 
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was valuable to our trade, and enriched the industrious population 
of our ports. Such freedom of transit allowed of assortment of 
cargoes for foreign markets, and thus extended our trade m gene- 
ral. tle was aware that the abolition of transit duties was 
formerly opposed by those who wished to protect the linen trade 
of Lreland, and he willingly allowed that that trade deserved pecu- 
liar protection. A duty of 15 per cent. on the importation of 
foreign linens was, during the war, thought necessary to protect 
the linen manufactures of Ireland. No injury resulted from that 
arrangement while we engrossed the commerce of the world, 
while no vessel could sail without a British convoy, and while we 
could force our own commodities into foreign markets in pre- 
ference to others, for which there was a greatcr demand; but now 
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the case was altered, and many who were interested in the linen 
manufacture of Ireland thought a relaxation of the transit duty ad- 
visable. Indeed it could not be forgotten, that this manufacture 
had florished to as great an extent as ever before it was pro- 
tected by any duty; but whatever was the policy of imposing that 
duty or continuing it during the war, the same reasons would not 
now justify its continuance. If we refused to admit, German linen 
without the payment of a transit duty, the foreigner would 
rather go to Germany for the article; he would then either pay 
the duty which we imposed, or take a Jess valuable article as a 
substitute ; and as linen might be a necessary article in the assort- 
ment of his cargo, this duty would drive him away altogether, even 
when desirous of obtaining other articles which our soil or industry 
could supply. He wished to see the linen trade of Ireland pro- 
tected, but he was sure that a transit duty could not afford it that 
protection. He now came to a fourth point, which involved 
important interests—he meant the state of the trade with the north 
of Europe, and the dutiesimposed on the importation of timber 
from that quarter. But first of all, before he touched on the 
policy of such duties, and the grounds on which their continuance 
was defended, he must recall to the recollection of their Lordships 
the circumstances in which they originated, These high duties, 
then, were not imposed asa part of our permanent colonial sys 
tem, nor were they imposed for the express advantage of the ship- 
owners, who had now such an interest in their continuance. Nei- 
ther was any pledge given, or hopes held out to the ship-owners, at 
the time, that the duties were to be maintained for their benefit. 
The measure was expressly of a temporary nature, and was neces- 
sarily to be brought under review in March next. ‘The interests 
now vested in the timber-trade to our North American Colonies 
grew out of what was considered as a temporary arrangement, and 
had of course no security against a change which the general 
interests of the nation might require. It would easily be allowed, 
that the shipping interest did feel, and were justified in feeling, a 
strong reluctance to the removal of a tax, which, by allowing the 
country to obtain timber nearer home, would throw many vessels 
out of employment belonging to that respectable body. The navi- 
gation-laws of the country, with which they connected their interests, 
he was by no means prepared to condemn in principle ; but was 
prepared to submit, that however desirable a perfect freedom of 
trade might be, there might be found instances in which, from politi- 
cal considerations, advantage and security were to be purchased 
by promoting an expensive navigation of British vessels. But it 
was one thing to agree to the justness of a principle properly re- 
stricted, asd another to admit its unlimited operation ; and nothing, 
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it was allowed, could be more detrimental to commerce than the 
imposing of a heavy duty on a raw material. And what was the 

reasoning of the ship-owners in their pettuon agamst an abolition 
of thisduty? He should be sorry to misrepresent their arguments, 
and would therefore read the statement from -beir own pettion, 
They represent that, from the length and difficulty of the voyage 
to North America, the larger part of the value of the umber thence 
imported consists of freight; and that the mere circumstance 

of the proximity of the northern ports of Europe, by enabling 
ships to repeat their voyages frequently in the course of a year, 
would reduce the number of British vessels employed in the umber- 
trade to one-third. ‘hey therefore say, that whereas it 1s expedi- 
ent that they should be employed—and whereas they caunot be so 
employed if they procure timber where it is cheapest and best— 
they therefore should import it of the worst quality, and from the 
greatest distance (Hear, hear.) his was the proposition they 
propounded when the question was, whether we should import our 
timber from our own colonies or from the Baltic. And let their 
Lordships consider what the article was, that was thus to be raised 
in price, while it was deteriorated m quality; it was the raw 
material of our houses, of our bridges, of our canals, and in some 
degree of our shipping itself: and so consistent were the petition- 
ers, that they asked to continue duties which imereased the ex- 
pense of the own trade. A great part of the capital which they 
had vested in their busmess, and of the expense which they in- 
curred, was rendered necessary by the high price of the article which 
they thus wished to increase by heavy duties. But let the house 
observe to what consequences the principle laid down by the peti- 
tioners would go, if carried to its extreme length, aud applied to 
other branches of trade. Suppose it were proposed, ou the same 
plea, to bring our cotton from the East Indies instead of importing 
it from America, he did not see on what grounds those could resist 
such a proposition, who argued that we ought to import our tunber 
from Canada rather than from Norway. ‘The voyage woulu have 
the advantage of beimg thrice as long, and the article unght be 
tripled in price. A petition from Newcastle had stated, that by 
resorting to the Baltic for timber, not one half the number of ves- 
sels would be employed that now sailed to America; which was 
just as good a reason for going to the latter country as we should 
have for employing double the number of horses for carrying the 
mails, when the present number was found, by the admirable system 
now established, to be sufficient. But if their Lordships did not 
lose sight of all principle, and allow that particular interests ought 
alone to be consulted, they would see that the general good would 
be better consulted by the employment of our shipping in a gene- 
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ral extension of our trade, than in adding unnecessary expenses to one 
branch of it. The ship-owners could not certainly, by an aboli- 
tion of the duties, have employment for their vessels to the same 
extent; but as the imports from Russia and Prussia would in- 
crease, and as they would have nearly the whole of that trade, 
the falling off might not be so great as they anticipated. And 
with regard to the argument emploved by them, agamst 
renewing our intercourse with the north of [urope, name- 
ly, that those who supplied us with timber from that quarter 
would not receive British manufactures in return, it appeared to 
him futile and ungrounded. If they did not send direct for our 
manufactures at home, they sent for them to Leipsic and other fairs 
of Germany. Were not the Russian and Polish merchants pur- 
chasers there to a great amount ? But he would never admit the 
principle, that a trade was not profitable because we were obliged 
to carry it on with the precious metals, or that we ought to re- 
nounce it because our manufactures were not received by the foreign 
nation im return for its produce. Whatever we receive must be 
paid for in the produce of our land and labor, directly or circui- 
tously ; and ke was glad to perceive that he had the noble Earl's 
(Liverpool) marked concurrence in this principle. We had been 
long in the habit of sending out the precious metals to the East In- 
dies; but we purchased the gold and silver thus exported with our 
manufactures sent to America. ‘The ship-owners who were inter- 
ested in the question, ought to look at the quality and the che “apness 
of the article which they could receive from the Baltic ; and consi- 
der what influence that would have on the expenses of ship-build- 
ing, which so nearly concerned them. ‘The whole subject would, 
however, be investigated by the committee, who would consider 
how much of the duty might be taken off the timber from the north, 
whether what was left might not be more fairly aud advantageously 
raised by being proportioned to the bulk of the deals, (those of 
Norway being generally smaller,) and what regulations might be 
adopted to reserve to Canada the supply of masts, for which i its 
timber was peculiarly fitted: that of wood for slighter articles, of 
turnery and furniture, owing to its greater softness for working, 
she would not fail to retam. It deserved serious consideration, 
how much more we paid for the timber from Canada than we 
should pay for that from the north of Europe. By a calculation 
which he had made, the difference was not less than 500,000/. an- 
nually for the whole country, and in the port of Loudon alone 
100,000/. had been paid on account of this probibitory duty. He 
would now advert to another subject, of great Importance e—the 
state of our trade with France, and _p: articularly i in the article of 
wine. Their Lordships must know that a duty of 143/. 18s. was 
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imposed upon the tun of French wine, while only 951. was ime 
posed upon Spanish and Portuguese wines, ‘There had been a fall- 
ing-off in the duty in the last year, of 220,000/. Now, although 
the government of France was not disposed to enter into any come 
mercial treaty, of to make any liberal arrangement for receiving our 
manufactures in exchange for their wine, he would not allow but 
that some change should be made in our present trade with that 
country. Even though the government were not disposed at first 
to enter into any specific treaty, the peuple would fiud their ad- 
vantage in the miercourse ; and although we might be obliged, in 
the first place, to pay il bullion, our manufactures would go 
abroad to other countries, to purchase that bullion. He veed not 
again repeat, that for a long course of time we had been exporting 
bullion to the East Ladies, and that we were obliged to export 
manufactures to America for the purpose of procuring it, The 


consent cf Portugal tu any beneficial aravgement of this kind with 
France, would not necessarily be re quired; as, if we did not enforce 
our claim to Portugal our woollens, they bad no right to de- 
mand of us | ‘ ieir wines. This, however, might be settled 
bv a shorts ciation. What he had said with regard to the wines 
of France woul pply likewise to its silks: and if our own manu- 
facturers in silk were to suffer temporarily, by a removal of the pro- 


hibitory duties, this was one of the cases in which policy might 
justify what bumanity would demand—a parliamentary grant for 
compensation to the tamilies employed. He had now gone through 
all the points of our trade with respect to Europe, and had given 
his views of the changes which he thought ought to be adopted. 
He now came to a subject, which, with whatever difficulties it 
might be surrounded, he looked to with great satistacuon in one 
point of view, as it might hold out to the shipping interest, which 
might be in some degree affected by what he had lately suggested 
as to the unportation of timber, advantages far more extensive, 
more promising, aud mote durable. It would be impossible for 
their Lordships not to recollect and to apply the fact, that from 
one of the largest, most fertile, and most populous portions of 


the globe, that mimense space which lay between Africa and 


America, the general British merchant was excluded. [rom the 
time that he doubled Cape Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope, 
he found his commercial operations cramped, and his enterprise 
restramed 3 vot by the nature of the country, for it was full of 


ports and rivers, and adapled to commerce ; not by the indispo- 
sition of the people to trade, for they were numerous, industrious, 
and disposed to exchange their productions for ours; uot by the 
difficulues of the seas, for, by the trade-winds and the monsoons, 
navigation was rendered easy and secure; but he was pursued, 
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and all his schemes defeated, by the statute-book. (Hear, hear.) 
{t was this that restrained him from trading from one part to ano- 
ther without a licence. It was this which prevented him from 
dealing in one of the most valuable and lucrative articles of trade, viz.— 
tea. He would not speak with disrespect of the body of the East- 
India Company, but he would say, that it traded under all the 
disadvantages which have ever been found to belong to a menopo- 
ly. He was convinced, from the interest which that body must 
feel in the national welfare, that ‘they would not refuse to allow 
others to enjoy what they themselves were unable to enjoy ; 
and this was all that he wanted to ground his proposition 
upon. If the private trade were perfectly unrestricted, much 
smaller vessels might be employed, and many merchants would 
engage in it who could not fit out a ship of 500 tons burden, 
There existed many nations whose ports and rivers were accessi- 
ble to smaller vessels, who were now never visited. They com- 
posed a population of upwards of 70,000,000 ; and he would beg 
leave to read a passage from a book lately published by a gentleman 
who had been long employed in the Eastern [slands, showing the 
facilities for commerce in the Eastern seas, the great wealth 
which they offered, and the hittle trade that was now carried on 
in them. ‘The noble Marquis'recommended this as a field for 
our commerce, in case some alterations were admitted in the rights 
exercised by the East-ludia Company. Ue was well aware that 
all such trades must have slow and small beginnings ; buf he was 
also aware that it was in éncouraging those slow and small begin- 
nings that the legislature of a country was best employed. He 
recollected a story, which, though it’ was not much in itself, 
deserved some notice from their Lordships, since it had been put 
upon record’ by Dr. Franklin, as a complete illustration of the 
doctrine which he (the Marquis of Lansdown) was then advan¢ing, 
Dr. Franklin related that his wife, cénceiving herself to be under 
obligation to a ship-owner at Maytown, imade a practice for some 
years, of sending a cap annually to his daughter as a present. After 
this practice had lasted for some time, the Doctor stated that he 
accidentally met this ship-owneér, in company With a farmér of the 
saine town, in Philadelphia. ‘The ship-owner said to him, “A 
déar cap that was, ‘friend, which ‘you sént to’ us at Meytown.” 
“ How so?” répliéd the Doctor. “ Why, since you sent us it, 
none of otir young women will go dut without one.” The farmér 
hereupon interrupted the ship-owner, and told him that he was on- 
ly telling one'side of the story ; for he ought to have added, that it 
was binky since those caps had been sent to Maytown that their 
young ‘Women had been atcustomed to send mittens to Philadelphia, 
it being by the ‘sale of their mitténs ‘that*they were able to procure 
the Philadelphia caps. (Laughter.) This story he (the Marquis 
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of Lansdown) confessed was a trifle in itself: but trifles such as 
these, like the seeds which, first scattered by the breeze, at length fas- 
tenon the soil, when they come to operate upon the minds of bold and 
enterprising men, produce consequences that affect the prosperity 
and happiness of nations ; so it was that the foundations of all those 
trades were laid, which the merchants of this country had carried 
on with so much industry and success, and which he trusted that 
they would carry on with still greater industry and success when 
they were allowed to embark in them free from those restrictions 
by which they had hitherto been shackled. Indeed, when he con- 
sidered the effects which had followed the opening of a free trade, 
in the only quarter where it had yet been permitted, he could not for 
a moment doubt of the benefit which the commercial interests of the 
country would receive from the removal of those restrictions under 
which they had hitherto labored. Their Lordships would recollect that 
six years ago, when the trade to the East Indies was not open, there 
was no independent British tonnage on the other side of the Cape 
of Good Hope. At present he was happy to inform them, that 
there were in the Eastern seas 20,000 tons of shipping in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company,but 61,000 in the service of the free 
traders. Was there any one among their Lordships, seeing, as they 
all had seen, the rapid strides with which British commerce had 
advanced in that quarter of the globe, bold enough to say, that the 
advantages of a free trade might not be carried still further even 
there, and might not be rendered productive of even still more im- 
portant results? But whilst upon this subject, there was another 
point which he wished to press upon the notice of their Lordships, 
and which was this—that the free trade employed 4,720 British 
seamen, whilst the trade of the East-[ndia Company employed on- 
ly 2,550 of them. This fact particularly deserved their attention, 
because it displayed the benefits of a free trade, even in quarters 

where benefits were least of all to be expected. Whenever a free 
trade to other countries, nearer home, had been proposed, their Lord- 

ships and the country had been told that the opening of such trade 

would be highly inexpedient, because it would throw out of employ- 

ment a certain number of British seamen; but, now that the trade 

was opened to the East Indies, it was proved that it not only did 

not throw any of them out of employment, but actually opened a 

field for the employment of an additional number of them. It was 

true that in the vessels employed in the free trade there were only 

7 men to every 100 tons, whereas, in the East-India service, there 

were 20 men to the same quantity of tonnage; but did that circum- 

stance prove any thing against a free trade, connected, as they 

ought to connect it, with the fact that the number of seamen enga- 

ged in that free trade was greater than the number engaged by the 
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East-India Company? Itonly proved the swperiorskill and economy of 
labor, with which individual mterest would conduct a trade to pro- 
fit, when compared with that of a corporation proceeding upon 
rule and habit without the same stimulus. 

After some further observations upon this subject, the Noble Mar- 
quis proceeded to contend that it was a peculiar hardship, that in 
countries where the British had established an unprecedented pow- 
er, and where they exercised an uncontrolled dominion, an American 
should be at liberty to carry on a trade in which it was not allowed 
to an Englishman to engage. ‘The trade to which he alluded was 
the exportation of tea, from China to Europe, which he under- 
stood was in the proportion of ten to one in the hands of the Ame- 
rican merchant ; nor was this at all surprising, for he not only deri- 
ved a benefit from the liberty which he possessed, of assorting his 
cargo when and where he pleased, but also from the liberty which 
he enjoyed of supplying France, Holland, and other parts of the 
continent, with that commodity, tea, which the East-India Compa- 
ny did not choose to do themselves, and which their charter did 
not permit any of their fellow-countrymen to supply their place by 
doing. The consequence of this extraordinary state of things had 
been, that, while the British trade at Canton had been stationary 
during the last thirteen years, their trade had made most rapid: in- 
crease; and, indeed, during the last three years, had increased a 
full third of its former value. He would next proceed to show to 
their Lordships another point in which our commercial regulations 
gave an advantage to the American merchant trading in the eastern 
seas, which was not enjoyed by our own. Both must go to South 
America for bullion; and, for the sake of argument, he would sup- 
pose that Valparaiso was the port to which both went. The Eng- 
lish merchant, after taking in his bullion, 1s obliged to return..to 
England, and then cannot set sail for India until he has refitted his 
ship. ‘The American merchant, on the contrary, sails directly 
from Valparaiso to his place of destination, disposes of one cargo 
and takes in another, almost before the English merchant is able 
to set sail a second time from England. Indeed, he had:heen 
informed, im the course of that morning, that at the present mo- 
ment certain Americans were fitting up vessels in the ‘Thames, 
in order to undertake a beneficial venture, which no Enghshman 
could hazard with safety under the present regulations. Was it 
right that such a circumstance should be allowed to occur /in. this, 
which had been justly denominated the most commercial country 
in the world? He did not grudge to the United States the advantage 
of any trade which their circumstances and situation enabled them 
to carry on with greater advantage than ourselves; but were we to 
create our own incapacity? Was it-either right or expedient, that 
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this country should extend to Americans the privileges of a trade 
from which she excluded her own inhabitants, who were equally 
well, if not better, calewlated to carry it on, from their habits, their 
industry, and their spirit of enterprise? So fully was he convinced 
of the inexpediency of such a restriction, that nothing could induce 
him to believe that the East-India Company would not, if applied 
to; allow. Englishmen to supply France, andHolland, and Germany, 
with tea from Canton, as readily as she allowed the American mer- 
chant to do so. He felt this, from the peculiar value of the trade, 
and the great elements of future prosperity counected with it, to be 
the most important consideration he had to urge ; and it was the 
last topic of a strictly commercial nature on which he should allow 
himself to comment. He should next proceed—unwilling as he 
was to touch upon any political question, on an occasion when he 
hadno wish to excite any political feeling—to say afew words upon 
certain subjects, which, though they were connected with the po- 
litics, were not less connected with the commerce, of the country. 
He was not prepared to say that the British Government ought to 
exert its influence to procure the immediate independence of South 
America—by no means ; but he was prepared to say that, consider- 
ing the manner in which the trade of its subjects had increased at 
Buenos Ayres, where it was liable to no restrictions during the 
years 1810, 1811, and 1812—. considering that since the latter of 
these periods it had even increased there toa two-fold amount, and 
that similar results had taken place in every other part of that great 
continent where British manufactures had been introduced, it was 
bound, by every tie of feeling and of interest, to cement the con- 
nexion which already subsisted between the inhabitants of the two 
rountries, by the utmost good faith, kindness, and liberality. To ce- 
ment that connexion would not be a difficult task for this country, 
as'there was none better calculated to inspire the South Americans 
with sentiments of respect and affection. First, it was a maritime 
country, able to give them support and assistance whenever they 
should stand in need of it ; secondly, if it repealed the restrictions 
with which it had guarded its commerce up to the present day, ‘it 
would stand before them as a country ready to receive their pro- 
duce on the most favorable terms, and seeking nothing else, in 
its relation with them, than the happiness and prosperity of both 
parties. And why should they not repeal these restrictions ? Their 
Lordships, he was sure, were well aware that, in the year previous to 
the commencement of the unfortunate war which terminated in the 
establishment of American independence, our exports to the Uni- 
ted States did not amount to more than 3,000,000I.; whereas at 
present they amounted to no less a sum than 30,000,000]. Was 
this great and amazing increase the result of restrictive laws and 
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provisions? Certainly not: it was the'‘régult of the increased pros- 
perity and population of those States, and of their becoming, in con- 
sequence of it, greater consumers of our produce and manufac- 
tures. If such had been the case with North America, did not 
that very circumstance render it still more the interest of the Brit- 
ish Government to consolidate its friendship with those countries in 
the south, which were desirous of securing its friendship, which under 
the odious government from which Spain had recently emancipatedit- 
self, had never been open to us, and which, even under the government 
which had just succeeded to it, were not likely to be more accessi- 
ble to us? ‘Lhe Noble Marquis then stated, that the politicel gtaye of 
Ireland must als6é form’ an important feature in the future 2 os i 
of British trade. If ever there was a people calculated to give em- 
ployment to capital, and to become great consumers of manufactu- 
red goods, it was the people of Ireland. Every exertion made to civi- 
lize their habits and improve their political condition, would react 
upon our own prosperity, and afford a perpetually increasing demand. 
Our religious and commercial jealousies had cramped her growth; 
our confidence and sympathy might expand it no less for our own 
benefit than for hers. He would now conclude; though not very san- 
guine in his expectations of immediate relief tothe presentdistress of the 
country, he could not, with the feelings which he entertained regarding 
British enterprise, British skill, and British ingenuity, abandon the 
hope of ultimate success and revived exertions, whilst there was any 
part of the globe unexplored, or only partially explored, to which our 
trade could penetrate. Our merchants, if they were new oppressed 
with the difficulties which he had) beforeydescribed, were not, how- 
ever, deprived of that high character, that good faith, and that per- 
severing industry, which had always distinguished them. In what- 
ever part of the world they appeared they still maintained their an- 
cient pre-eminence; and thus acquired, wherever they went, a pre- 
ference over those of other nations. These were his grounds of 
hope ; and on these he looked forward with confidence to the ar- 
rival of more favorable times. He had now stated the object of his 
motion: all that he asked of their Lordships was, to consult the ge- 
nius of their country, for that support which was so necessary to re- 
new and invigorate its resources; and to apply to those principles 
for the preservation of their commerce, to which they were indebted 
for its original prosperity. He could assure them, that he had not 
willingly brought the subject forward, but that it had forced itself, 
through him, upon the House, owing to the reluctance exhibited by 
Ministers to entertain it. He then concluded his speech by moving 
for the appvintment of a select committee, to examine into the state 
of the foreign trade, and the best means of extending it. 
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As the very numerous petitions, from all parts of the kingdom, 
for the Protection and Relief of Agriculture, will shortly come 
under’ the consideration of Parliament, I have been induced to pat 
on paper, the following observations on that momentous subject 5 
with a view to satisfy the trading and manufacturing classes of the 
community, the mechanics, artisans, laborers, and, in short, all persons 
connected with our domestic trade and concerns, (including the fand- 
holders, the clergy, &c.) that they are, if possible, more deeply con- 
cerned than the farmers, in the suecess of the application ; and that i 
raising (as heretofore,) a clamorous opposition to the object of it, 
they would be putting the knife to their own throats, In fact there 
is but one interest involved in it—viz. that of the whole Empire. 
To demonstrate the ‘truth of this assertion, it is not necessary to 
have récourse to theoretical reasouing ; every man may be safely 
left to judge for himself, if he only fixes his attention on the facts 
and transactions constantly‘ passing within the sphere of his ‘own 
observation, under his'own eyes, and of as regular daily recurrence 
as the rising and setting of the sun. 

The circulation of money is to the political body what that.of 
the blood is to the natural body—the source and support of life, 
health, and vigor. Every check or obstruction to its freé ‘course, 
or sudden diminution of its quattity or impulse, is felt throughdut, 
and disorders and debilitates the whole frame. 
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That a diminished circulation, in other words a scarcity of 
money, and consequent low prices, is at this time paralyzing agri- 
culture, trade, and manufacture, is universally felt and acknowledged ; 
but there are various opinions as to the cause or causes of the evil, 
and the nature of its remedy. It will throw light upon these 
subjects of inquiry, if we trace the progress of circulation of 
money throughout its course. 

The daily subsistence of the people is its primum mobile. Its 
first motion is in the payments for the purchase of the food of each 
day’s consumptiong qoygedpicntly the froits.of the earth, or agricul- 
tural produce, is that which forces it into action, and gives rise to 
its diurnal motion. All other circulation is occasional or voluntary. 
It is the necessity of food for subsistence, that is the propelling force 
of labor of all kinds, which is the means, or instrument, or price 
of obtaining it 

It is the annual renovation of that produce, which gives rise to 
the idea of annual income. What is gathered in harvest, or during 
the season of vegetation, is laid up in store, as the fund for subsis- 
tence, till the recurrence of the same season of the succeeding 
year ; and consequently the means of purchase must have a corres- 
ponding renovation. Labor, or the sweat of man’s brow, is the 
source and price of Nature’s reproduction, and the means of its dis- 
tmbovon and enjoyment by man. 

bhe price of the necessaries of life is ever varying, according to 
the accidental fluctuations of the demand and supply of each mar- 
ket... Occasioual greater fluctuations are produced by seasons of 
plenty or scarcity. These are natural, the former accidental varia- 
tions. 

Agricultural produce thus becoming the moving power, or the 
Terminus a quo the annual circulation of money begins; so each 
year’s total consumption of it may be in a great degree considered 
as the ‘Ierminus ad quem. it ceases—and the bringing into the mar- 
ket, of the succeeding year’s crop, its recommencement. 

From this point, therefore, which may be contemplated as the 
fountain head, it may be worth while to pursue the course of the 
stream, through its various intermediate channels and passages, till 
it reverts. to the same point. 

The money passes from the pocket of the daily consumer, 
through the hands of the miller, the baker, the butcher, and the dif- 
ferent dealers, in corn, hay, potatoes, and other vegetable and animal 
produce, (including wool,) into the hands of the farmer ; out of 
hi hands it falls into various streams and channels. 

A. Daily wages, and all other current expences of husbandry. 

2. Taxes, rates, tythes, rents, repairs. 

3. Improvements, including draining, building, artificial manures, 
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experiments, &c.; all giving rise to extra: belo, and having’ for 
their object increase of production. 


4. The subsistence of his family, and personal expences, inclu- 


ding furniture, and all other necessaries, and (if his returns are such 
as to enable him) under this head are to be included all isuch lux 
uriés in the style of livmg and | education of his children, &c: as he 
considers himself entitled to enjoy. 

5. Surplus or savings (if any). \‘These he invests in government 
orfother securities, or in the purchase of landed property: 1) 1101"! 

Now it wall be observed, that all the above heads! or rivulets/of 
expenditure, except othe last, fall mto. or pass: through the hands of 
trade and manufacture. 

1. The wages of labor. nlite go to the butcher and biker, 
and all the trades which purchase the necessaries of food and clothiug 
(exceptithe rent of the laborer’s cottage, of which hereafter), and too 
much, inl modern times, to the publican, brewer, and distiller, 

Other expences of | husbandry.— All go to'trade—viz. to the 
smith) ,eollar-maker, ‘carpenter, bricklayer, potter, ironmonger, 
wheelwright, mechanist of instruments and tools, farrier, horses 
dealer, liime-bhyuer, &e. Ke. 

8, ‘Laxesi—-Phese go in payment of salaries, and all other Go- 
vernment expences, and ‘of the army. and wavy and all public, esta- 
blishments, and: in the dividends, and interest of the public debt. 
The whole of this expenditure passes through the! hands into whith 
it thus: falls, into trade, for'subsistence, necessaries, and luxuries, 
except such part as conaists of savings, ef which hereafter. ‘And it 
is of the frst necessity to.a State; that the prices of food, &c., should 


be im proportion to the bill.of taxes; for taxes’ are the rent.to Go-> 


vernment; for the setthing oflaws, hberties, &c., just.as: much as 
rent is the price of the a to otoupy matte or wages are to erry 
mand Jabor: 

4: P oorirates. ++'These in daimaliniy to the subsistence of the 
poenand. thosexwho: have. the charge of them, and -consequently: 
pass into the hdnds)of theo trades,: which: are the:claunels: of, the 
necessaries‘ of dife before jpbticed, | 

5. Highway and Church rates.—These are expended an labor, 
and tepairs, of int lta’ ., and consequently pass itd 
theterime! fandse:s:u 9° tt 

6. Tythes.—7. Rent. sdf bse, when! they have reached: the 
hands #f! the proprietoss; are the reyennes for their support, and that 
of theanfamilies ahd ¢stablishments, and consequently pass in their 


expenditure, (except taxesgof which béfore;) wholly into: trades-and, 


professions for necessaries anddusuries. »S6 much of the money as 
goes inpayment of wages antl salaties; eventually follows the same 
destination, except savings} lof dvbeth hereafter: 
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8. Repairs.+9, :improvements.—This' expenditure it will be 
seen, by its nature, passes wholly, mediately or immediately, through 
the hands of trade. 

10. Subsistence-of ‘Family, &c.—This branch of expenditure, 
whether confined ‘to necessaries or extended to luxuries, “wholly 
passes. through trade and manufacture, mediately or immedi- 
ately. 

hb. Surplus or Savingsi—Of !these hereafter. 

From trade and manufdctare so much of the money circulated 
asiwalh cover the: nécessdries! of subsistence comes round again 
thtough the hants before described, ‘into the hands of the: farmer, 
and thus the circle is complete, or terminates where it began. It 
is the! Fons, prmcipiem et finis. 

All'the intenor circulations of trade, (which may be comipared 
to so. many eddies or whirlpools). originate in and receive their'mo- 
tion or impulse from the great fountain head—these circulations 
are @ccasioned by the multiplication and transit of the artificial 
prodactions of labor, the wages whereof have the origin and termi- 
vation before described. 

The dividends, or interest of the public debt, areemployed in the 
subsistence (inclading taxes) of the families and establishments of 
the proprietors, or m trade or agriculture, buildings, and luxuries 
of allvkinds, except savings, which are invested in the purchase of 
stotk or laud, or other securities. 

The mcomes of the professions are drawn from the possessors 
of landed and moneved revenues, and those engaged in trade, manu- 
facture, '&c., in short from the whole community. : These comes, 
exeept savings and taxes, repass through trade and manufac- 
ture; in the expences of/living and luxuries, and so much as'is ex- 
pended in subsistence reverts to the farmer. 

All descriptions of persons, except paupers, are more or less 
capable of making savings out of their incomes or earnings, and 
somé: of all descriptions are'found to do’ so m practice; the sums 
thus arrested become either dormant or active capital. 

That only becomes dormant, which»is'deposited in a chest, ‘and 
wholly unemployed. 

The great bulk of savings is invested in the purchase of stock, 
or in loans, as interest on securities, or in the purchase of landed 
property, or in articles of elegance or laxury. 

Vhough the stock, land, or articles purchased, or securities taken, 
are:to''the possessor so much sleeping capital, ultra :the annual 
inconte’atising therefrom, yet the money paid or invested m them 
continues inactivity: The sellers or berrowers, become so, 
because they-wanted the money. for other purposes, to make a 
profit of it, or to employ it in trade, building, or improvements ; 
and it rests not in their hands, but may be traced in the ordinary 
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course of circulation, through the hands of trade and. manufacture, 
to the farmer; or first to the laborer or artisav, and finally to 
the farmer. 

All wading, and manufacturing, as well as farming capital,is em- 
ployed in reproduction, through the labor and agency jof mew and 
animals. ‘The active and industrious are ever aiming and exerting 
their skill and efforts, in extending their capitals, by adding thereto 
so, much of their gains as: they do.not disburse um the expences of 
lizimg,) ur their pleasures. It 1s this energy, that in a_ prospering 
country, is ever augmenting the’ demand for labor, and by, furnish- 
ing means..of subsistence, and the luxuries and canveniances of life, 
increasing the population. Populationand agriculture have mutuat 
action and reaction, each generating the augmentation of the other, 
ini proportion to its own increase 5 provided the price of production, 
andthe wages of labor, are a just remuneration, to stimulate and) 
reward exertion. 

» rom this view of the course of the circulation of money, iti is 
manifest, that any check to agriculture, in the price of its prodace, 
willl be felt throughout the whole community. Jn proportion tothe 
price of farm produce, will be the quantum of the money inthe 
circulation, which commences from, and returns into it, 

This maybe illustrated by simply. putting the case in ithe person 
of arianchvidual farmer. 

Suppose in one year the sales of bis produce amounted to 5,0004,, 
out of which there remained to him) anet. profit of 500/., on,d0 
per cent., after all.expences and outgomgs. 

Of this sum he allowed himself to expend S00/., in the Anema 
comfortable maintenance of his family, including suitable sducttine 
for ‘his children. 

1004. he appropriated to defray the expense of ienguswantionte 
and conveniences, calculated to. augment the future produce, and 
profits of his: farm. 

100/. he laid: by as: a saving towards a fund he was raising, for 
future exigencies and family provisions; and for that purpose, to be 
invested in the funds, or on securities at mterest. The other 4,500/. 
would be expended in wages, rent, taxes, &c. ui 

Tn chis instance it will be seen to demonstration, that the whole 
of. the 5,000/: passes through: the channels before described, giving 
life and vigor to labor, trade, and manufacture, and the support. of 
Government} till its return. 

Now put the supposition of the sudden depression of the price 
ofv agricultural produce; (as happened) in 1814, and 1815); so 
—— mex ag crop yielded no»more than 2,500/.' His expen- 

We 38 efor an 

’ This may be considered to be putting an extreme case—but the conclu- 

sion will be the same, if the reduction in price is supposed to be one-third. 
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ces ‘of cultivation, taxes, rent, tythes, and other outgoings, remain- 
ing the same—except poor’s rates, which were Mcreased~-where is 
he to find the taxes, rent for his landlord, or the subsistence ‘of bis 
family? ‘They must come out of his capital mstead of his profits, 
and he must either resort to his fund of savmgs, (if any such ex- 
ist) reduce the stock on bis farm, or run it out by cross cropping 
and shortening bis labor and expences of cultivation. 

The ruin of the farmer is obvious; but the object of the illus- 
tration is the consequence to the community. He will in future 

loy less labor, because he has less means. 

hstead of 5,000/. thrown into circulation, asin the preceding year, 
2;500/. only is put in motion. The great receptacle, trade, “is 
consequently only half filled—each tradesman finds a material dimti- 
nution of bis profits; and as the*farmer can no longer mdulge in 
luxuries of dress, wines, furniture, horses, carriage, &c., the manus 
facturer, who exists by the creation of articles of luxury, and wholes 
at the remote end of thestream, first feels the drying up of the spring, 
by the great diminution of the demand for his produce ; that demand 
haVing of late years’ grown to an almost immeasurable extent, by the 
taste for dress, which had spread itself through the great multitade 
of the lower classes, in consequence of the cheapness of its articles, 
produced 'by the power of machinery; every laborer’s wife’ and 
daughter being dressed far better than farmers’ wives and daughters 
used to do, and the farmers’ and lesser tradesmen’s families dres- 
sing as well as the! gentry of the land, and oftentimes better. 

The vast profits and hage capitals of the manufacturers, aad 
their consequent boundless emplo+ of hands, arose from the almost 
infinity of nuvwber of the articles of small price they produced—each 
yielding a very small profit—more than from the comparatively 
stall nomber of expensive fabrics and articles carrymg larger pro- 
portions of profit.) So immense was the consumption of small artis 
cles, that some years ago, during the war, I was assured by the 
chief clerk of a silk-man in London, that not unfrequently the house 
received a pinglé ‘order, to the amount of 24, or 25,00L, for the 
bitidings and tassels 'of half-boots and hats. 

What then must be theshock to manufacturers of this desctiption, 
by die sudden drying up of the grand source of employ for their 
niichinéry and labor. One manufactdrer lately, rather boastingly 
than’ wisely, declared, that a reduction in the laborers’ wages, in his 
single concern, had taken place to the amount of 50,000/. in one 
year, 

The farmer can no longer drink wine, purchase handsome fur- 
niture, wear boots, keep hunters or servants, educate and dress 
his daughters at boarding-school, or his sons at superior schools 
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and college, keep a carriage of en}: kindy ‘wear! | mitperfane cloth, ine 
lineny Ke, Ke 

Agto,the laboring, class, mbothel of ngicdinly trade, or manu- 
facture, a large portion of them, particularly the latter, have béew 
threwn,out efemploy, and become:panpers, (as have :many-small far- 
mens,).appressing; by the expence: of their subsistence, their resped+ 
tive; pasisbes, and dimieishing the :|decreasing méaus of those who 
are hound to support them 5: and the laborets continued ih-emsphoy, 
being. obliged, to. work forreduced: wagés,.can no:longer afford:té 
te de more than barely, subsist.their families; (qndthat not without 
patishassiatance fn many: cases); they can:no longer think of dress 
forthemselves, their wives, .and children. 

— ds/uiiitere at,a-stroke, are swept off the market; abit 
of she. amald customers and consumers, who. formed a grand setrcd 
of.employ.te abe: manufacturer,» and support to the intermediate 
retail dealess> and: all.classes who subsisted by trade; are mote 
or Jess) impoverished. cisive 

(TP hesdase\put:io.the person.of.a single farmer, is that! ‘of the 
agriculture of the kingdom. isud wnw 

The whole annual produce of the soil was: citinada in 1813, to 
amount ien200 millions, which passed,: io the shape of money, into 
circulatios. ..Suppose one-third, or even 60 millions,’ tobe subduct 
ed antaken omf of the year’s circulation, ¢an at bei surprising that-aq 
almost universal, staguation was the consequence? The faemdrcould 
neither pay hisitratiesmeén, or ldndlord; or even bis laborers; at the 
same raté.of wages 5 on émploy: am equal number. / The landlords 
could Rot paythein tradesmen, sior ould: the datterpay the:imers 
chanta:and ananufactuterss! and the! démarid: for the articles: of the 
lattes. scdidely falling short, thei! laborers were thrown out of em~ 
ploy} and.it required the dnergigs.of Goverament, @ military forees 
and, jrigonous, exetutinn) ofthe laws} :to.reseud the : cbantry from be- 
coming the prey of violence and commotion. miso 31 doidve 

. ¥ety obvious as thiastate of) things is; the fratesnien, merchibts, 
and, manufacturers, joinéd inthe cry of the mob, far cheap bread, 
wherever, -anth however, it. was )talbe got ; and « dntmashag33 the 
Tiateus oppdsition to any: protection. to the farmer, against ithe sam 
to which he whs:exposéd iby: the; inundation ofi foreign ¢orn-saq 
whichj article he‘ ywaesdmdersold: 46 any: price ;. and | the yresulf of 
whose opposition was, sbat:absasd) and: mischievous «measare;’ the, 
Corn Bill,i whick hits done far moseshirmthan goods! \o 2911q 9d 

They: suceseded ins setting aap bead): por pratense yee 

IIH 43309 vor siien gistot lo aos 10Gm5 3591 

y The igs 1913 incomputed ohare 2old for 6 silions more aban 
that of 1815, 9138:99q49 1 alt IQABiZIM! IS JIOW ai T 
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had to look for the money to purchase it. They wisely expected the 
continuance of a full stream with a diminished fountaii-head; and 
that their native soil would continue her gifts thoughthey-rabbed 
heriof: the. part/of ithe return she. demanded, to ‘enrich ‘a foréign 
soib.: 

They were misled by \the notion, that the trade and! manufeeture 
ofthe country was. independent) on its agriculture, or; that they 
méightcoutinue to florish although that should languish or decay ;) they 
pongo dooked no further than the immediate object—cheap bread. 

imthey amagined would reduce the price of labor, and thereby 
eneble;them to keep down the price of their wares, and thereby to 
meet, their competitors in the foreign markets. ‘Dreadmg,aé they 
did, the being undersold in the foreign markets, they paid taregdidito 
tlie: farmers being undersold in the home market.  ‘Phey looked! on 
bis fate with indifference, as if they had no concern’ or interest i It. 

») They beheld without dismay, many millions of money seft-out 
of the country, forthe purchase of foreign corn, flattering thetnselves 
with the expectation of seeing it back again in the purchase of their 
goods, here or in the. foreign market; not reflecting that-had! that 
sum been circulated through agriculture i in this country, they would 
with certamty have found it with the home market ;\and that though 
ths cost.of the fersign corn did not exceed #3 or 142 nwilliouey? it 
prevented, the cireulation of 50 or 60 millions at home, y the de- 
pression. of. price it caused, not mm one instance only but through all 
thie. gradations of circulation. In the home market they had ‘no“eem- 

ters, whereas onthe continent they could onlyishare she money 

sent out. of the kingdomy with, their rivals the foreign mawufacturers, 
to. whorh it ,was!)farnishing life-blood and spirit, ‘in’ajd of their 
gaowing vigor, to\conteid: withithem. They did not even ‘regard the 
tuen of stradey aud consequently the exchanges against this country 
and: the.export of its com 2s bulhon, by the immense excess of \ the 
umport of corm beyond that of all the exports to the countries from 
which it came. 
2) They . would: not: foresee or seflect upon any beyond Gre or 
immediate. consequences, or the evénts of pending: speculatidns, 
shitting from thew view, sécondaty consequences ‘not ‘bess. certam 
because not so immediate, consequences: which inevitably: must aap 
pers and which have accordingly actually happened, 

‘Their:graid error was that of flattering themselves wth: this ex- 

ctation of great profits instead of ruinous loss, from thedo 
- price of labor; .on' which they counted as the mem nc oh 
indeed the source of .all the:benefit, they were toiderive from ‘the 
free importation of foreign corn; a benefit they contemplated as 
of maguitade enough to countervail all other disudvantages.” ' 
They were not mistaken in their expectation of the redaction 
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of the price of labors the mistake Jay in their calculation o \threrbe- 
nefit they were to derive from it. ©.) 

The case of all;was put im that of the laaitateationti, aie fe- 
licitated himself,on the, saving of 60,000/.\in one -year imwages. 
Although ‘that article or head of disbursement! was so far redutedon 
the debtor side of the account; how stood:the creditor side? What 
was the state of that of profitand loss, at the foot of the year’s. aceaunt, 
compared with that ofa, preceding: year whem wages wert at 
the highest? .Had that 50,000/. got into the hands of the workmdn, 
wowd it not have come back,. as it) had before done; with the 
profit thereon in the supported consumption of, the. artieles»of 
manufacture? ‘The diminetion could ‘not be imputable to. té re- 
duction im ithe »ptice of -bread alone, He: did) not: ‘purchase’ the 
same quantity of labor for 50,000/. less than before, but-the chief 
part of thé: sepposed saving must have arisen from the dimififition 
of thd «quantety of labor performed, in conseqthence of the decreage 
of demand for its produce. 

idsit pod evident then, that much of the saving was email by the 
dinchatge of hands ‘m consequence of the want of employ for’ them ? 

Did not all. the men turned out of employ, and thrown: om their 
gartahess hecome: non-consumers of manufacturers’ produee,: and 
reduced consumers of necessaries, and an’ iucreased ‘burthen ofthe 
poor rate. de od 

|Did)not the. mem continued ‘im employ necessarily shorten, their 
consitmption of manufactered articles; iu proportion to the dishiay- 
tion of their wages? As the necessary of food must be the last, that 

of clothing and all-articles of luauty must be the foremost to -give 
way. | 

Is it-not, therefore, evident that the reduetion of wages defeated 
its own end, and proved destructive instead of beneficial to the.me- 
nufactirer ;, and that. the partial ;advatithge of the foreign market 
proved tio affuset to the diminution of.the home market ?—— 5:5), 

But the grand source of she latter was,, the reduction, dr, rather 
the destruction, of the profits of the farmers as in the'case of manu- 
facture, the decrease it the wages and; employ, of laborers. caused 
decredsed reproduction,.so in the case of the farmer; im proportian 4o 
the contraction of his labor, willbe the:diminution of his prodyee ; 
though not.perhaps ia the same degree: All poor land, of expensive 
tultivation and consequently, small return, will be first thrown out 

ref tillage. This has been, the case to;an immense extent }, andrall the 
agricultural parishes, except where the land is rich or peta are 
eppressed, with laborers out of employ. 

- Was not this-a naturehand _neeessaty consequence of | the depre- 
eiation of farm produce, and the. withdrawing 66 millions from the 

agricultural circulation ?. To hew-niany hands would that sum pas- 
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oy 4 the hands of ‘farmers, have given additienal employ ? 
ut it is imagined that free import is ‘necessary, becatise !the 
kingdom does not produce enough to answer its consumption. ! 

If so is it a remedy for that evil, to decrease the produce, agiis 
manifestly done by allowing, duty free, the importation ‘from eoun- 
tniés which grow corn at'a tenth of the expence for which it caw be 
Jgeown elsewhere ? 

Is it not common sense to adopt all measures tending to imerease 
the: home produce, if otily' to render the country’ independent of 
foreign supply, which may be denied or withheld in possible vitua- 
tions’ of need or hostility ? 

What are tlie means of effecting such increase ? 

Is it not the certainty of remuneration to the tiller of the soil, tat 
can alone produce it? 

‘Therd is'no doubt that the soil of the country is: capable, by ™m- 
proved and extended cultivation, not only to support the: nants 
but to render it an exporting country. 

Is it common poliey, or commonsense, to leave such a country 
to smk into inactivity and poverty ‘to benefit others; and tolay wat 
‘the mercy of those others when reduced'to helplessness’? : Such, or 
to thatend, \is ‘the tendency and the progress of the effects ‘of the 
existing policy) Such the wisdom of the traders ‘and sepirinpenrees 

who struggled with all their might to maintain it! 

Suchia ‘policy would be absurd at’ any: time, ‘in’ any ideehtry, 
under any circumstances; but it is suicidal in the case, and wader the 
pecultar circunistances of this' country. 

Seding that the depression of the prree of farm prodanl is) dha 
grand cause of the distress of the inland trade as well as of agrieul- 
fire; it will be worth while to trace out the cause of! its ‘origin! ‘and 
eontifiuance: 

/ is to be remembered, ‘that to: the very termination of ithe most 
expensive war the counitry was ever engaged in,’ while. burthened 
riot orily with the existing taxes, but with property tax!/upod all 
iweomes -and profits, tie countty kept tising ‘in ‘prospenty, othe 
farmers’ grew | wealthy and ‘lived iuxuridusty, the’ laboring classes 
were fully employed, and there was ho real cause of complaimt in 
any class except the annuitants dn‘ sniall ‘fixed incomes, ‘who felt 
the necessity of privations, from the rise of the prices of the’ neceés- 
\earies of tife; they also felt sensibly the weight of the property 
tix, “ab'did the landed proprietors who subsisted: on ‘iicomes! from 
rents\'' Phe latter were gradually enabled to meet the advancejof 
prices by the increase of ther rents, 'Prade, mterhal and external, 
Prospered to an unparalleled degree, enormous fortunes were thade 
ofrom ‘that ‘source, and by government loans aut contracts; ‘anébthe 

‘tOst profuse expenditure’ ur luxuriés, ‘by the! prospeting! classes, 
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was the consequence. Fhe nobility and ancient gentry of the land 
could not keep pace with them in their style of living. 

The adage of “ War begets poverty,” appears to be inverted in 
the case of Great Britain; she thrives in war and starves in peace. 

To those who contemplate her from without, she must, under 
her present circumstances, exhibit a strange phenomenon. 

Without any external visible cause, with no change of climate 
or soil, or decrease of agricultural or manufacturing capital or skill, 
with all the means of sustenance of her inhabitants, which held 
them in such a state of fulness and prosperity, in the unexampled 
expenditure and waste in the state of war, she suddenly droops, and 
sinks into a state of languor and distress; and the great mass of 
her population becomes reduced to a crippled half-starving state, 
a large portion of it nearly famished, and thrown upon others for 
support. ‘The land, in consequence, becoming a prey to discontent, 
turbulence and disaffection, threatening the subversion of the exist- 
ing order of things. 

How is this extraordinary change of condition te be explained 
or accounted for ¢ 

The expectation was, and would naturally be, that the cessation 
of enormous war expences, and the release from the 10 per cent. 
imposts on income, would have relieved instead of aggrieving the 
country, but the reverse was the fact. 

Vast as was the expenditure of war, it was in reality and effect 
nothing more than an increase of circulation within the country it- 
self; the bulk even of what was spent abroad, in our army and navy, 
came back again for articles of our commerce, and it acted doubly 
in the extension of our agriculture.— 1st. by the great increase of 
consumption of farm produce, in the immediate mainteriance of 
the army and navy; and secondly, by that of the immensély 
imcreased population, to which the extension of trade, in great 
measure attributable to that source, gave rise. 

The error of the disappointed expectation, arose from the for- 
mation of the same ideas of national expenditure, and national 
debt, as we have of individual expenditure and debt. 

A. possessed of an income of 1000/. per annum, and expend- 
ing 10,000/.,:and obliged to pay 5/. per cent. interest for all he 
borrows, will at the end of the year be 9000/. minus of itis capital, 
(which may be supposed to be 30,000/.) and 450/. per annum 
minus in bis income; he will only have left 21,000/: capital, and 
$50/. per annum income. 

This is true in the case of an individual, because the sum expen- 
ded is gone from him for ever, and the debt incurred is in effect a 
transfer from the stock of A., the borrower, tothatof B., the lender. 
But it is not true as applied to the national expenditure. The 
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nation, as a nation, is receiver as well as expender, and lender 
as well as borrower ; it spends and bosrows with the right hand, 
what it receives and lends with the left. It is in truth therefore 
neither the richer or poorer. 

All the money circulated remains in the kingdom, or its sub- 
jects; the operations of expenditure and loans is merely the 
shifting the hands in which it happens to lie, and giving it accele- 
rated motion, 

The disorder first felt in the country, in consequence of the 
change from war to peace, was in the sudden decrease and _ partial 
stoppage of the feverish circulation forced by war; and it may be 
doubted whether, in this view, the cessation of the property-tax did 
not increase instead of diminish the complaint, for whatever comes 
into the hands of Government does not rest there, but in one 
shape or the other passes into circulation. 1t would have stood in 
the place of the loans which have been substituted for it. 

By the stoppage of the war expenditure, and the consequent de- 
crease of so much circulation in trade and agriculture, all those 
trades concerned in the supply of the necessaries of war, and its 
establishments, would first feel a proportionate diminution of em- 
ployment—their receipts and payments would be minus the portion 
of that expenditure which passed through their hands; and their 
demand for labor being by so much reduced, they must dismiss 
many hands, unless employ should come from other quarters, 

The war consumption being taken out of the corn market,, the 
loss of the circulation of that portion of the war expenditure, 
which passed through the farmers, would be felt in like manner, 
and the demand being reduced, price, which is dependant upon 
its keeping even with supply, must have a tendency to fall, and 
the profits of the farmers, as well as the traders and manufacturers, 
must necessarily decrease. 

Had there been nothing more to contend with, the disorder 
would have been temporary. ‘Things by degrees would have 
found a level, to which all parties, after some struggles and _priva- 
tions, would have adjusted themselves. 

There was, indeed, another cause of stagnation, affectng im- 
mediately the manufacturing and trading world, and through them 
the whole body politic: this was the change in the foreign trade. 
By her dominion of the sea, great Britain during war had (in spite 
of Buonaparte’s decrees) a great portion of the trade of the world, 
and was a monopolist of the colonial produce, and by the power of 
her machinery she could undersell all manufacturing countries. 

In consequence of the peace, a great diminution of these sources 
of demand took place ; and by so much was the circulation in-trade 
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and manufacture decreased, and the employment of hands in labor 
reduced, ; 

This was unavoidable, and the distress it caused would have 
been temporary, and gradually worn off or removed by new sources 
of trade. 

But another, and it may be feared fatal atcession of disorder, 
which, if the causeis not removed, must increase instead of duminish- 
ing by time, arose from the peculiar state and circumstances of 
the country, as compared with those of the nations on the Continent. 

Paradox as it may seem; its very wealth, and the poverty of the 
nations on the Continent, form a principal cause of its very misery. 

The immensity and rapidity of’ the circulation of money, to 
which commerce, trade, manufacture, agriculture, and the expensive 
habits of all classes, with the boundless extension of credit, gave 
rise, could only be transacted or practicable in paper ; convenience 
and necessity concurred in throwing the metallic circulation, except 
silver in small payments, totally out of use. 

The facility of the creation of its substitute, paper, (deriving its 
value fram credit) and the boundless extension of credit,’ multipli- 
ed money so fast as to depreciate it, and to reduce the value of 
the gold it represented (for which it still remained in imagination, 
though not in practice, exchangeable) ; andit therefore was the basis 
ofits support. But although gold thus lost its value here, the case 
was otherwise on the Continent. The shadow would not pass for 
the substance, in payment of Buonaparte’s troops. The guinea on 
the Continent became worth 27 or 28 shillings in bank notes here. It 
was therefore worth every man’s while to turn his notes into specie, 
and send the guineas over to the Continent, where they would sell for 
97 or 28 shillings, in commodities, or money’s worth. 

The immediate consequence was a run upon the Bank of Eng- 
land, and it became a measure of State necessity, as ‘well to prevent 
the destruction of its credit as to prevent the deprivation of the 
kingdom of its specie, to resort to the strong measure of resfrain- 
ing the Bank from making payments in cash. 

Heavy as this ow must have beén upon its credit without, it 
scarcely was felt at all within the kingdom. 

Its issues had no limit but the good faith of the Bank Directors ; 
and though implicit credit was given to that, yet such was the immeén- 
sity of the increase of Bank notes, and bankers’ notes founded upon 


1 It was proved before the Bullion Committee, that transactions to the 
enormous amount of 6000 millions sterling per annum, were effected, by drafts, 
bills of exchange, and: other instraments of credit, ‘which interchinged 
with each other im Loudon, ‘and were written-off in daily practice, against 
each other, without the passing of bapk notes or cash. 
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them, that they still further cheapened the gold they in imagination 
represented. 

In this state of depreciation all the great loans to Government 
were transacted, and alf the taxes to answer the anuuitics created 
by them, were imposed; and consequently the amouit of the 
burthen increases in proportion as the depreciation wears away. 

To understand clearly what is meant by deprectation, and the 
terms dearness and cheapness of price, it may be worth bestow- 
ing a litle consideration upon thein.— 

The terms, as, well as that of value, originate in imaginary ideas. 
They are all relative to a comparison m the mind, of ‘the worth of 
every distinct species of property that is the subject of barter, 
with all others; of which money is the scale as wefl as it is the 
repres¢utative ; because it is divisible into’ such mnute’ parts as 
to €oriespond in value with that of the quantity of edch' article to 
be exchanged for it. 

Worth, or value, is the estiniate in, imagination, of the degree of 
use or pleasure the article valued is capable of yielding to its 
possessor, and lias generally reference to that of sone other article 
netessars to be parted with, in exchange, to obtam it.’ The article 
of general and. universal exchange is money, which acquires its 
value from its being so exchangeable, and the instrument of procur- 
ing all other. articles. 

The value of any article, and that of money, are in an inverse ratio 
of relation te each other; the terms cheap and dear are déscrip- 
tive of the degrees'’on eiiber side of the middle poiut, or falérum 
of the beam, of the opposing scales: cheapness may be considered 
as tlre ascending or light scale, dearness, the descending or heavy 
one. When, therefore, the value or price of commadities is dear, 
that of money is cheap, and so, vice vers. Pleuty or scarcity of 
éither will produce its cheapness or dearness in relation to the ofher. 

The multiplication of money in paper, before described, made 
it plentiful, and consequently cheap, in relation to commodities 
aad labor ; in other words—commodities, andthe labor that’ produ- 
ced them, bore a high price ; gold therefore (as money) was cheap in 
this Kingdom, which made bullion.and coin profitable articles of 
export to, other couptries, where from the necessity of the use of 
metallic currency, avd the low prices of the necessaries of hfe, it 
was of higher value, and consequently would go further in exchange, 
for those articles, than it would here. Money as well as other articles 
will always flow to the point where most in demand, and of the 
bighest value. 

.. What is meant when it is said that the paper currency was de- 
preciated, is that.it has sunk im value, in consequence of its plenty 
m two relations. 
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ist. As money in relation to commodities, or all objects of pur- 
chase or barter. 

2nd. In relation to the precious metal it represents. 

The latter species of depreciation could endure only while the 
Bank restriction continued; it must terminate upon the paper 
being exchangeable for specie, and it was to put an end to it that 
the restriction has been removed. But to enable the Bank to stand 
‘prepared to answer all its notes in specie, it was necessary they 
should hold a dead stock of bullion equivalent to the amouut of 
their notes in circulation. 

The removal of the restriction, therefore, put them under the 
necessity of reducing their issues to that limit, and they accord- 
ingly took to the amount of 8 millions out of circulation. . 

The extension of their issues was effected by the accommodation 
of Government on Exchequer bills, or advances on loans, and of 
merchants and others, with their notes, (which passed for cash) in 
discount for bills of exchange payable at short dates ; on the expi- 
ration whereof their notes fdr the amount of the bills were returned 
to them again; the contraction of issues was effected by the dis- 
continuance or shortening of such discounts and accommodations. 

The transition from war to peace, the return to cash payments, 
and the free importation of foreign corn, have each been power- 
fully operating causes of the existing distress. Another circum- 
stance, which had begun its operation before the termination of the 
war, very largely contributed towards the same result. 

This was the excessive credit given by the country bankers, and 
the fraudulent issue of paper, by many of them, beyond their capi- 
tals. This tempted farmers to engage, and incur expences of la- 
‘bor and cultivation, upon the strength of fictitious instead of real 
capitals; and traders and speculators of all kinds, to embark in scales 
of business and enterprises far beyond their real means, upon the 
same bottom. 

While confidence lasted, these imaginary capitals produced real 
effects of vital consequence to the empire, under the then existing 
circumstances; for to them, in great measure, ,was to be attribut- 
ed, the great and general improvement and. extension of cultiva- 
tion, and the great increase of labor. and, employment of all kinds, 
to which it gave rise in and during, its progress., ly fact, to the 
fictitious capital thus created .and giving birth to real capital,, is 
perhaps, more than to any other cause, to. be ascribed the. supplies 
which enabled the empire to. sustain and surmount the mighty 
contest for existence in which it was engaged, . ‘The fact, was,, that 
those very supplies were formed of that fictitious material, and were 
therefore imaginary ; though produetive of such gigantic efforts and 
real results. ‘The enormous sums levied on the public in taxes and 
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loans, wholly consisted of paper, and were throughout the country 
collected in bankers’ notes. While confidence lasted they were 
an equivalent substitute for the real money they affected to repre- 
sent. But the facility of credit tempted many of the country bank- 
ers to avail themselves of it to the most fraudulent degrees of excess ; 
and the bubble bursting in many instances, created a shock of con- 
fidence, and a general panic, which occasioning a run upon the 
bankers, exposed and overwhelmed all, who were unprepared, or had 
not solid capitals under command ; involving in their ruin all whom 
they had intrusted, or by whom they had been intrusted, and had 
deceived by their paper. 

This produced the first check upon the extent to which agricul- 
ture was spreading; but as this was an excess working its own 
cure, it could not but be considered as salutary: it separated the 
wheat from the chaff—the bankers of real capital from those who 
were not—and placed credit on a sounder basis. 

In this corrected state stood the credit and habits of the country 
bankers at the close of the war. At this time the currency con- 
sisted, 

Ist. Of Bank Notes. 

2nd. Of Bills of Exchange and Drafts. 

Srd. Of Country Bankers’ notes. 

It is probable, that -%°th parts of it consisted of the two latter ; 
and yet while the Bank Restriction remained, all must have been 
founded upon, and in strictness ought not to have exceeded the 
amount of the Bank notes in actual circulation ; because all were 
exchangeable for, and could only be paid, if demanded, in Bank 
notes. But the fact was, that they were in practice exchanged for 
each other, in confidence of theirequivalence to Bank notes. Con- 
fidence or credit was the basis of the whole fabric, and has in fact 
been the salvation of the empire. 

Let us now trace the alterations which have taken place since 
the war, and the degree m which each source has been contributory 
to the present disordered state of the country. 

The great change of ‘condition the country has undergone, is in 
the decrease of laborious occupations, and consequent decrease of 
the circulation of money through all classes of its inhabitants ; which 
being the’means of subsistence of those who exist by labor, the 
unemployed are thrown a dead weight on the rest for support ; and 
discontent, idleness, and disorder—the necessary consequences of 
want of employment, and fomented by ambitious demagogues, 
are endangering the overthrow of the existing order of things. 

To resuscitate employment; as much as may be, to its past ex- 
tent, and the consequent reflow of circulation, is the desideratum, 
The two great branches of laborious employment are, 
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Ist. The agricultural. 

2nd. The trading and ‘manufacturing. 

‘Now it is manifest, that the céssation of war has. in no degree 
reduced the real call for agricultural labor, but on the contrary has 
increased it, by the ‘recall of its army and ayy to its shores, and 
thereby supplymg so many additional mouths to feed at home, and 
also by the more rapid increase of population in the state of peace. 
Instead of too much labor having been expended on agriculture, 
the contrary has been manifest; beeause although the country is 
capable by cultivation to maintain its. imhabitauts, it confessedly 
has not done so; by so much, therefore, as its produce has fallen 
short, and might have been rendered equal to the demand by addi- 
tional labor, by so much has been the msufficiency of the labor em- - 
ployed, und is the extent of the actual demand for additional labor, 

What then; in common sense, impedes the application of such 
laber? 

If an individual who depended for his subsistence on his potatoe 
garden, should find tm any year, that he had not raised enough in the 
year, to subsist him and his family, though he had ground enough 
to have done it ; but was obliged to have recourse to his. neighbours 
for the supply of the deficiency, and depend on them to save ;him 
from starving, as well as place himself under the necessity of sub- 
miiting to pay whatever price they might demand, for what-his own 
industry night have stpphed—What would not such a man have 
been called, who did not m the next year dig and sow more ground, 
or more highly'cultivate and maure that: before tilled, to.raise a 
sufficient crop or stock of provision for the succeeding year, but 
should prefer going on without any increased exertion, and trusting 
to the greater inehustry of his neighbours, to supply the future; as 
he had dowie'for the past deficiency ? 

How is the case of a nation distinguishable from that of such an 
individual’? except that such conduct. in our case is. more foolish 
afd utpardonable, “because it 3s possible to suppose, that the indi- 
vidial might have found other employment for his hands, whereas 
thiose Which the natidn has:to employ are hanging down and grow- 
ing not onby useless, but diseased, by inaction ; aud what is stil 
miore ivationalsinstead of extending, the nation is yearly decreasing 
its cdltivation, and 'shortemng its own means of subsistence. 

‘As’ té the’ manefactaring labor— 

It his beew before stiown to be principally dependant apon, and 
to ‘hate’ derived’ its origin from the fruits of agriculture. {Phe call! 
for it has “decreased by the reduction of the employment, to, which 

war gave rise, and by the diminution of foreign trade; but it is 
still mainly déperidant on agricultural labor, and-so far as it is so, 
adds force to the necessity of the extension of agricultural labor, 
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which besides would find employment for the superfluous manufac- 
turing hands. 

What is it then, which not only impedes the extension, but causes 
the contraction of agricultural, and by consequence so much of the 
manufacturing labor as is dependant upon it? This, whatever it 
may be, is the root of the evil. Its ascertainment is therefore the 
first object of consideration, and the semoval of it the next. 

To answer the question—What impedes the extension of ,agri- 
cultural labor ?—it is necessary to investigate the existing circum- 
stances under which the farmer is at this time situated. 

All his grievances (which are many) are resolvable into one single 
cause, viz. the low price of farm produce ; remove this cause of 
complaint, by a remunerating price, and the greater part of his 
ills will pass off, and disappear asa morning cloud. Let him have 
but dependance, that improved cultivation will answer to him in 
profit, and he will soon find additional capital, (though not to the 
extent he did during the excess of paper currency,) and employ- 
ment for additional hands. 

Low price being the cause, from whence does it originate, and 
how is it to be raised ? 

A principal cause of low price may be traced to the regulation 
of the Corn Act, im its permission of duty free importation, when 
the average price of the twelve maritime distriets reaches. to 80s, 
per quarter for wheat, &c. 

it is evident, that a price which does not repay the expense, of 
production, must be an unnatural one ; and either.it cannot cou- 
tinue, or cultivation must cease. And it is no less obvious, that,the 
present prices must be the effect of panic, necessity, or poverty; 
and not of plenty, or any rational estimate. 

As the ports are now’ shut, and none but home-grown corn can 
be brought to market, it may be objected, that importation cannot 
be the existing cause of the depression. 

But the fact is, that although foreign corn cannot at this moment 
(unless, as is suspected, by smuggling), find its way into the market, 
yet every one knows that it hes under lock, ready, to. overwhelm it 
the moment the ports open. ‘The farmers themselves, therefore, 
live in dread, and the millers and speculators live in hope that the 
prices will pass the opening limit; and it is that hope and dread, 
and the necessity of the small farmers to bring their corn to,market 
at any price, that is the presently operating cause of depression. 
itis farther to be observed, that although the corn now. under, lock 
cahnot be brought at this time into the market, yet it 1s the known 
practice to sell large quantities by sample, (privately shown,) to 


* These observations were written in the latter end of 1819. 
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persons who buy on speculatidn, either with a view to the opening 
the ports, or to exportation. This practice, to a large extent, must 
have a material indirect influence on the market price, because the 
speculations in the foreign corn occupy those capitals which would 
probably be employed in similar purchases of English corn—which 
that influence, and the fear of the opening the ports and its conse- 
quences, have totally put an end to.,, All the speculations in corn 
are now in that of foreign produce. ‘The immense quantities of 
such corn under lock, and contracted for by speculators ready to 
be poured into the country, is likely not only to cause the conti- 
nuance of the depression, but, if the ports should be opened, though 
but for a short season, (by any temporary elevation of price), ruin- 
ously to increase it. 


Contraction of the Circulating Medium. 


The contraction of the issue of Bank notes, in consequence of 
the return to cash payments, has been considered by some, to be 
a mainly operating cause of the present depression of agriculture, 
as well as trade and manufacture. Whether it has so, and in what 
degree, is a question for examination. 

if 8 millions in notes have been actually withdrawn from circula- 
tion (which is stated to be the fact,) in less than two years, viz. since 
June, 1818, (four millions, since May, 1819) the first enquiry is, 
through what hands that sum would have been circulating, and with 
what immediate consequences the absence of them must, as to those 
hands, have been followed ? The contraction must have been effected 
partly by the discontinuance of the discount of bills of exchange, 
and partly by the discharge and cancelling of Exchequer bills, on 
which issues of notes were made to Government. The issues, for 
‘dividends ou the public debt or annuities, must have increased with 
the increase of the amount of the public debt, and there must pro- 
bably have been additional issues for the purchase.of bullion. 

The dividends and advances to Government must have passed 
into general circulation, and was so much additional money in the 
market. , 

The advances on discount were soe much additivnal capital in the 
hands of the merchants, &c. whilst they continued, and consequently 
when discontinued, were so much: active capital withdrawm from 
the operations of trade; and the latter must have been praportion- 
ably contracted. ft 

To put the case in the person of an individual, 

A. has a capital of 20,000/., which is employed in, trade, or in 
carrying on manufacture. 

If he could enlarge his capital to 30,000/., he would propor- 
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tionably extend his trade or manufacture, and acquire a ten per 
cent. profit, or more, on the whole capital employed. It is obvi- 
ously worth his while to obtain the 10,000/., or so much as he has 
from time to time occasion for employing, if he can get the use of 
money for five per cent. interest. He applies to the Bank for a 
temporary accommodation with the money he from time to time 
wants, and endraws or accepts bills on another house of credit, 
payable at single or double usance, on which the Bank makes the 
advance required, whereby he obtains the use of the money during 
the currency of the bill; and ifat the time of its becoming die other 
bills are substituted for it, the loan is continued, as long as the 
parties confide, or it accords with the policy of the Bank to accom- 
modate. By this means trade is not confined to the capitals of 
the merchants, but is in fact carried on with the capital of the Bank, 
so far as their discounts extend. 

When, therefore, they contract their discounts, they in effect take 
so much capital out of trade, and consequently out of general cir 
culation. 

The same thing was effected through the agency of the country 
bankers, so far as respected their own capitals, and so far as their 
active capitals were enlarged by the like accommodation to them, 
mediately or immediately from the Bank. lt was through the coun- 
try bankers that the farmers obtained the artificial capitals they em- 
ployed in agriculture. 

When, therefore, the Bank contracted their issues 8 millions, it 
was in effect taking so much capital out of trade and agriculture ; 
the country banks being under the necessity of proportionally con- 
tracting their discounts and advances. How, in practice, did this 
contraction operate ? 

it is obvious that the merchant must forego the adventures and 
speculations ‘in which the fictitious capital or the discount money 
would have been employed. ‘The manufacturer must shorten the 
purchases of materrals, and employment of hands, that money 
would have enabled him ‘to continue. ‘The farmer must propor- 
tionably narrow his concerns, contract his take, reduce his stock, 
stop his career of improvements, and consequently shorten his 
employment of hands in labor of all kinds, and-his dealings with 
tradesmen. 

It follows,'that every considerable reduction of trade, manufac- 
ture, and ‘cultivation, must throw a portion df laborers out of 
employ, and by reducing the demand or market for labor cheapen 
it, and lower its wages. 

Another | obvidds consequence is, that’ all the’ ‘trades of retail, 
which distributed the produce of trade, manufacture, and agriculture, 
must lose their activity in proportion to the reduction of the guan- 
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tity of such produce, and the means of purchase, by the reduction of 
wages and profits ; and a proportional degree of universal languor 
and approach towards stagnation, must succeed. 

This is what is now felt, aud it caunot be denied that it must 
in a certain, and at present great degree, be attributable to the cause 
above alleged—on the contraction of the issues of Bank paper. 

One obvious general consequence must ensue, viz. the raising of 
the value of money by the diminutivn of its quantity in circulation ; 
the price or value beimg ever in an iuverse ratio to its quantity. 
The raising of the price of money, and the depression of that of 
commodities, or of all the objects of exchange for it, Is the same 
thing, and accounts for the existing state of things at this moment. 

This may be considered to have been exemplified in the tem- 
porary elevation of the value of agricultural produce which took 
place in 1818, and in the depression of it which has been subse- 
quently in progress. 

This has been accounted for by some writers, by the issue of six 
millions by the Bank, in the purchase of Exchequer bills, aud the 
Jast loan and the countervailing reduction since, 

It is probable that the cause and effect may be truly suggested 
in this supposition, and that such artificial creations of capital may 
give temporary impnlse to trade, and through it to agriculture. 

But such artificial forces caunot be permanently relied upon, 
because not resting upon any solid and permanent foundation. It 
is demand and consumption only that can create, and permanently 
support price, and it is price only that will extend and quicken 
circulation. If the demand is temporary, so will be the elevation 
of price ; as soon as the supply exceeds it, price must fall. 

How then can the price of agricultural produce, which is the 
grand basis of the whole structure (agriculture being the root and 
stem of the tree through which the vital spirit or sap is citculated 
through trade aud commerce, which are its branches, and the popu- 
lation, which are its leaves) be sustained, while the supply is ever 
athand to exceed the demand; as is the fact in the immense quanti- 
ties of foreign corm now warehoused under lock, ready to over- 
flow the market the moment the price shall (perhaps artificially) 
reach the limit at which it will be thrown open. 

If that event shall take place, the probability is, that from the 
quantity on hand and of that known to be contracted for ‘on the 
Continent, the length of time the corn in store has been held on 
hand, the low price at which it was bought, the present scarcity of 
money, and the panic of the farmers—from these concurrent causes 
a depression, of price is likely suddenly to take place, equal if not 
exceeding im rapidity and extent that in 1814 and 1815, and 
universal stagnation and ruin to the farmers, as well as the extreme 
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distress of all persons dependant on landed property, be the 
consequence, and the public revenue be obstructed and fearfully 
diminished, 

The limit of price at which the market is thrown open by the 
Corn Bill, appears to be singularly absurd, being obviously destruc- 
tive of its own object as a measure of relief to the farmers. 

It was agreed, aud established as a datum, in the discussions 
previous to the introduction of the Bill, that wheat could not be 
grown by the English farmer under 80 shillings a quarter, conse- 
queatly the farmer must sell at a loss instead of profit, under that 
price. 

When. it reaches that price the market is thrown open to the 
foreigner, who being able to afford to sell at one-fourth of that price, 
the market is inundated, and a ruinous depression takes place, 
before it can be shut again. 

The price of 80 shillings is therefore at this time a subject of 
dread, rather than hope, to the farmer, and actually tends to keep 
down the market price below it. 

The proper title, of the Corn Act would therefore be an act to 
discourage and gradually destroy agriculture, by preventing the re- 
muneration of the grower of corn. It sets before the eyes of the 
farmer the price he ought to receive, and like the Physician’ of the 
Governor of Barataria, interposes a veto to his touching it. 

Such is the actual effect. While the price is below 80 shillings 
it is acknowledged that the farmer cannot live, and the Bill in its 
operation prevents his obtaining that price. 

It is clear, therefore, that although the contraction of the Bank 
issues has been a contributory or infiuential cause of the present 
depression, the restofation of its former extension would be no 
effectual relief to the farmer while the present Corn Bill remains im 
force ; it, would, perhaps, have the effect of quickening his destruc- 
tion, by forcing a temporary elevation of the price to the limit of 
the, opening of the market, and thereby remove the dam which now 
keeps out the torrent ready to inundate it. It must have the 
effect, unless it would support price against such an overflow and 
competition, which is more than can be reasonably expected. 

As to the question of the metallic currency, it no further bears 
ypon.the subject than as the retara to it by the cash payments of 
the Bank bas been the cause of the reduction of their discouats, 
the effect whereof we have been considering. 

Metals (except for small payments, in silver and copper) not being 
in_use;for interval circulation, the taking off the restriction has had 
no other effect than (through the above cause) the shortening the 
quantity and raising the price or value of money, and keeping the 
bullion within the kingdom. It operates, and perhaps salutarily, 
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as a restraint upon that excess of credit and speculation to which 
the former profuse creation of paper currency (in great part found- 
ed upon no real capital) gave rise ; and was foreign corn excluded 
beyond the supply of any actual deficiency of home growth, there 
can be no doubt but the return to cash payments would be even- 
tually highly salutary and beneficial, in many respects both internally 
and externally. It would, in fact, stamp equal credit on and give a 
free currency to Bank notes on the Continent as well as in England. 

It has been said by one set of opponents to the alteration of the 
Corn Act, that any application to Parliament for relief will be use- 
less, while the present system of expence and taxation shall continue. 
This is to postpone all hope of relief, ad Grecas Kalendas, or to 
make it await the day of Revolution, and cannot be worth a serious 
answer. 

Would a change of administration reduce the taxes, which are 
pledged for the mterest of the national debt? As to saving by 
retrenchment of the expences of Government, or the childish mea- 
sure of the abolition of sinecure offices, after the deaths of the present 
possessors, the idea of sensibly lightening the burthen by such 
insignificant possible reductions is too ridiculous to be gravely and 
soberly entertained by those who are the loudest in expressing it : 
they merely throw it out ad capfandum vulgus as a watch-word to 
keep up the noise of clamor, and ‘the spirit of turbulence and 
discontent, 

The taxation must remain at its amount, or must increase, so 
long as the revenue shall be only equal to, or fall short of, the ex- 
penditure, as it does at present; unless the debt or annuities shall 
be partly reduced, or be extinguished by the application of a pro- 
portion of every one’s capital. . 

While the taxes and poor’s rates remain, it is impossible that the 
English farmer can ever compete with the foreigner who is not 
subject to those burthetis. “’Fhe present malady, so far as fit re- 
spects agriculture, admits of one cure Only, viz. the destroying that 
competition by keeping the ‘foreigner out of the market, or by 
bringing him to a level with the Englisi: farmer, by imposing a 
duty on him equivalent to those burthens and expences to which 
the Englisli farmer is subject and he is not. 

If this remedy shall be withheld, 6r ‘tot applied in time, it is clear 
to demonstration that the ruin’of the'country must ensue. 

The kingdom may be considered at present to be laboring 
under the disease of atrophy, , Its. substance and strength de- 
creasing, and its vitals gradually wasting, by reason-of some obstruc- 
tion to the healthy circulation of ‘its blood ‘hd hamours, which 
secretly undermines its constitution, and is hastening it to decay. 
The progress of the disease is slow at first, gradually increases, 
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and in its progress becomes rapid in proportion as it approaches 
towards dissolution, which will proceed from the extremities to the 
trunk or chief seat of vitality. The disease has begun in the 
extremities or laboring classes, is now making its way to the trunk, 
through the veins and arteries, towards the heart or seat of life. 
The circulation is totally obstructed in numerous parts of the body 
politic, and becomes languid, impeded, and difficult throughout. 

The laboring population may in parts be considered as to a 
degree mortified or become motionless (the circulation having 
ceased in them), and a dead weight upon, instead of giving vigor 
to the body, ‘The parts next above them, the traders and farmers, 
are the next prey to the progress of the disorder, and are in a 
degree paralised and verging towards the same condition : they still 
struggle and (but faintly) carry the impaired circulation into the 
great veins and arteries—tbhese may be considered the landlords or 
possessors of the land revenues—and through them into the trunk 
or body of the State. 

But that circulation is coming towards a stop; and whenever 
that shall happen to any great degree, for any length of time, death 
must ensue." 

‘That we are approaching towards the crisis when the farmers 
will not be able to pay their rents, is no secret to those who have 
the least insight into the general state of their condition. It did 
happen four years ago. They have since, with many failures, struggled 
and kept on a tottering existence; but they cannot stand the present 
depression, if it shall long remain, and they are, to a large extent, 
fast precipitating towards irretrievable ruin. Yet are the great 
proprietors looking on these struggles almost without concern, as if 
it were not, “ de te fabula narratur,” with an apathy almost unac- 
countable. Nay, actually opposing instead of strenuously exerting 
themselves to bring about the only measure likely to afford them 
relief, and evesitighty saving themselves and the country from de- 
struction ; while commercial mien, intent only on their gains of to- 
day, array theinselves in opposition to that measure, as if it. were 
one of perdition instead of salvation, to themselves as well as the 
community. 

“What can we say of a people thus blinded to, and perversely 
thwarting and defeating the means’ of their own welfare—but that 
their hour is come, and that “ guos Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat ?” 


* The Crisis is'to a great degree arrived, The farmers in most parts of 
the kingdom are takea‘in’ arrear, and in many instances more than half 
remained uopaid on the jast rent day. 
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THE MODE OF FARTHER PROTECTION TO 
THE AGRICULTURIST ,RECOM MENDED. 


Tue expedient proposed, to' remedy ‘the ‘defect of the Corn 

Act, is the imposing a tax on foreigtcord imported, to an extent 
sufficient to place the foreign seller on'a level ‘with the Eniglish 
grower, in the cost of production; and a high duty per quarter 
has been proposed as the measure of such tax. 

Several objections have been urged against this measure. 

First, ‘That the sound of such a tax tipon bread would,’ in’ the 
present state of the country, create such an alarm in the minds 
of the lower classes, as to render them the instruments’ of dema- 
gogues, and produce dangerous commotions. 

Secondly, That it w ould be ineffectual as a security against ex- 
cessive importation ; because corn ‘can be produced in the North 
of Europe at so little cost, that the grower can afford to undefsell 
the English farmer at ‘almost any price. In Polatid’it: costs the 
proprietors of estates nothiig, bemg raised by the labor “OF shaves, 
and not being the food of the population of the country : ‘no’ tax, 
therefure, that Parliament could ‘venture to lay, would exclude it. 

Thirdly, That by keeping up the price of bread, -that' ‘of labor 
in manufacture must be raiséd m proportion, and thereby the ma- 
nufacturer ‘be rendered ‘unable to compete with ‘this rivals’ on the 
Continent’ im the foreign market ; whereby ‘the’ foreign trade ‘will 
be destroyed. 

Fourthly, That the utmost quantity of corm that ‘canbe imported 
bears so smalla proportion to that of the’ growth of the kingdom, 
that it cantiot ‘niaterially depress the price’of the home produce in 
the market ; and that “the .circumstatices of *the’ ports’ having been 
shut fot nity months, and their being so at this’ time, jis & Clear 
proof,’ that’ the low price how complained of proceeds from ‘other 
causes, 

Fifthly,. That the foreign trade is the great pillar ‘of ‘oir aidtu- 
factures, and through them forms a great part of the support' ef the 
agricilture of the’ country, and’ they aust stand and fall together. 

Sixthly, That any restriction whatevér is contriry ‘to the souliid 
priitiples of political economy; and that alf exclusions of, ‘or re- 
strictions-updn, foreign’ corn or produce of any Kind, ought tb be 
abolished, ‘and-a free’ trade opéetied to'all the World.’ - 2) ©" - 

All these objet'tions appear to admit'of obviews ansWers, i to 
be destitute of ‘solidity. Ji 

As to the first, viz. the datiger “of commotion ‘ff ‘the fear’ of 
the mob is to be put in competition with the welfare of-the State, 
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all argument is nugatory, because fear is incapable of argument, 
or its just conclusions. Any temporary ebullitions of the populace, 
the “civium ‘ardor praca jubentium,” unsupported by those above 
them, can be attended ‘with no! serious ‘danger, and, on:a question 
of such vital importance, is not to be regarded. ‘The late distur- 
bauoes,ihave, .in) their: consequences, so strengthened the arm of 
Goverament against.a repetition of them, that the present season 
is peculiarly favorable for ibe repression of any seditious movements, 
There is no real danger of an.attempt to overawe Parliament, 
while acting in unison.,with the sense of the whole country, so 
strongly and.clearly, expressed. in the countless petitions from all 
quarters. of the three kingdoms. The weight of the great body of 
the people, andthe stream of public opivion, cannot be resisted 
by..such sort of opposers; and the apprebension is therefore that of 
mere timidity, and ought.to, have no influence on the deliberations 
of. Parliament. 

As to. the Second Objection, viz. That the imposition of a duty 
would be ineffectual. as.a.preventive of the reduction of the price 
of-home produce, because the unporter, could afford to undersell 
the English fanmer. notwithstanding any duty Parliament would 
venture to, impose, 

Apawer.:,| Fhis objection furnishes its own answer, If it will 
not, (ag it ought..got sto),.exclude foreign corn from) the , English 
market, ib caydo.no harm, if it should do no.good : but admitting 
thet ampostation, should still have the effect of keeping down price, 
and the.quantity.imported not be diminished (as must be the case 
to continue that effect), the country would be the gainer, by a 
large rexenue derived from, the duty, and would add its. amount to 
the.home,.¢irculation, instead of. sending it. out of the country. 
Whether,. therefore, the, primary object of the duty is answered or 
uot, a secondary benefit to the country, of great mportance, must 
arise from it, unless it can be maintained, that, in the present state 
ofthe, country, it will, be more advantageous to send annually 
four or five millions of its specie abroad, than to circulate it at 
home, applied in the first place in the diminution of the oppressive 
weight of the taxes. 

Whirdly, "Phat the raising the price of bread will destroy the fo- 
reign trade. of our manufactures. 

Answer. This objection, proceeds.on a supposition contrary to 
that on which. the last was founded, and therefore they are so. far 
answers to each other. But adinitting the duty to, have the desir- 
ed effect, of raising the price. of home produce to, a remunerating 
height, it doves not follow that it will cause such a ‘difference in 
the cost of the production of manufactures as to exclude them from 
the foreign market. If they are now sv nearly excluded as to de- 
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pend on the minute difference in the price of each article, which 
the advance of wages to a living price will occasion, they cannot 
hold their ground at the present rate; but considering the propor. 
tion that the machmery bears to'the manual labor, employed, the 
necessary advance of wages will, when distributed ‘into the prices 
of the multiplicity of the articles produced, fotm too minuteia ‘pro- 
portion of it to be felt by the purchaser, or»put im competition 
with the superior quality of the manufacture, on- which the prefer- 
ence in the market will depend. il 

But the conclusive answer to this objection as, that if the low 
price Of bread would sustam the foreign market,) it mustdestroy 
the home market for manufactured produce; and:it ithen becomes 
the question, which is. best worth keeping? | While taxation con- 
tinues at its present height one or: the othermust go, if this objec- 
tion is founded. That low price .of bread: is . destructive: ofi:the 
home market is no longer a problem to be solved... Ruin: the fin- 
mer (and ruined he must be’ if ithe present: price | of, agricultural 
produce continues), and what becomes of the manufacturer ? 

This question would not be asked if the data were given,-which 
show the proportion which the whole foreign trade, bears to-tlié in- 
land trade. It is understood. to be not more, or jitthk | morecthan 
as one to six; and whether one-sixth, or five-sixths is to be:sacrifi- 
ced i8 an alte: native which will not admit of deliberation. 4 © : 1 

As to the Fourth . Objection, :i. ce. that the imported corn bears 
too small a ‘proportion to the hdme produce to affect the price!in 
the market in any material degree— a 4% 

Answer... This objection proceeds.on an:admission of | the: poli- 
cy of preventing the depression,.and only goes to the madequacy 
of the measure to effect its object. As. at will mot exclude: the -fo- 
reign corn, but on the contrary leaves the door of its admission con- 
stantly open, the measure must be:innocent, and rather: beneficial 
than injurious, should it fail of its designed effect. i 

As to the Fifth Objection, that the foreign ‘trade .is the carner- 
stone of support to our manufactures, and through them of our 
agriculture— 

Answer. If the foreign trade, as before asserted, forms not more, 
or little more than one-sixth ‘of the whole trade (and that part of 
it which can possibly be affected by the price of corn here must:be 
but an inconsiderable proportion of the whole foreign trade);: this 
objection needs no farther answer than the ascertainment of ‘that 
fact. What is observed in the answer to the Third Objection 
renders it unecessary to say more on this. ' uw 

As to the Sixth Objection, viz. that . all. restrictions ‘on trade 
ought to be abolished—it is too wide a question to enter upon with 

reference to the agricultural interests only; and it would therefore 
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be useless to meddle with it. There is reason to suspect, teat the 
mercantile body, in their sudden adoption of this wg - t cd 
petition to Parliament, have more in view the defeat o 7: ysl 
cation of the Agriculturists than the success of their own. It is p 
bably “ a tub thrown out for the whale. 

With respect to the difficulties the manufacturers have ~ oa 
tend with in the foreign markets, there 1s reason to believe, that ob- 
struction to the sale of their produce has arisen from the poverty 
of the inhabitants, and not from objection to price, or the — 
petition of the foreign manufacturers. ‘1 his may be inferred _ 
their success at the late Leipsic fair, where their goods had a 9 sale, 
and a decided preference over the continental produce, 1 : lin- 
provement arose from the gradually improving condition of mp > 
veral countries; and proves, that British capital and skill wi “ 
maintain their pre-eminence, and that a living rate of wages to the 
laborers in manufacture will be no more au impediment to their 
predominance than it was during the war. e 

As to the probable operation of the proposed countervailing 
duty— 7 - 

It is probable, that a countervailing duty on imported corn, with- 
in the limit proposed, would not have the effect of raising the price 
of corn in the market beyond the fair remaneration of the farmer 
for its production ; but it would have that of putung7an end to the 
fluctuations," and ruinous and unnatural depressions, which it has 
of late years been subject to. The reasons, on which this opinion 
is grounded, are these :— ; 

It is deficiency in the quantity to answer the demand, which 
alone can elevate price; so long as the supply is adequate to the 
demand, the cost of production will be its only regulator. 

Corn, in the North of Gerniany, has no such regulator, because 
the raising it costs the proprietors (particularly those in Poland) 
nothing, the labor in tillage beimg done grathitously by slaves (called 
Cerfs), who must be employed to keep them quiet ; and it not being 


* The effect of the provisions of the Co 
that contemplated by its framers g 
minishing, the degree of fluctuation, and sudden and unuatural depressions 
of the market, and the withholding, instead of securing, to the British far- 
mer a steady remunerating price.” Although th 


L € opening price (according 
to the evidence before the Committee) was considered to be the minimum, \t 


is actually at present a price of dread to.the fanteer; as it is of hope to the spe- 
culator; every appearance of an approximation to it, therefore, draws an 
oversupply to and keeps down the market, the farmer preferring the parting 
with his corn at some loss, while the ports remain shut, to the hensel of ex- 
posure to a much greater joss, by awaiting their opening the flood gates to 


the overwhelming impending. inundation of long-warehoused foreign 
corn, 
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rn Act has been the reverse of 
» vis. the greatly increasing, instead of di- 
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used for the subsistence of the population, there is no home. con- 
sumption for it: it has therefore no home price, and the proprietors 
can consequently afford to sell at any price, whatever they receive 
being clear gain. When the English market is open, its price is 
that of the corn m Germany, deducting the freight aud expenses of 
transit and sale; but when the English ports are shut, the price is 
that of the markets of other countries, or such as buyers from 
hence will give, on speculation of their future opening, or for sale 
in other countries. At this time great quantities of Dantzic wheat 
are contracted for by English speculators at thirty shillings a quarter. 
This wheat would, therefore, as readily come to market as now if an 
high duty were laid upon it, consequently the market would be 
equally supplied. The difference would be, First, thatthe price of 
home grown corn would be a natural one, proportioned to the cost 
of production: and, Secondly, that instead of the whole cost of 
the foreign corn being sent out of the country, about one half of it 
would remain in the shape of revenue. The price of the foreign corn 
follows that of the English corn in the market, wih no. other 
difference than that dependent on quality; it would therefore have 
no other influence on the market than the prevention of any excess 
or extravagance of price, from deficiency of supply. 

A countervailing duty would of course be accompanied with an 
unlimited allowance of importation. ‘The natural consequence of 
that liberty would be, that the supply from time to ime would al- 
ways keep pace with the demand. The regular merchants, who 
would then be the conductors of the foreign supply, would be gui- 
ded ineach season by their foresight of its extent, grounded on 
their knowledge of the home crops, and make their contracts accor- 
dingly; and so settle their arrangements of import and warehous- 
ing, as to keep the market regularly fed; neither oppressing it with 
superabundance, nor creating excess of price by deticiency. The 
short supply, and consequent rise of price of ove day, never fails.to 
draw a full supply to the next day’s market, and the price accor- 
dingly subsides to its natural level. 

The quantum of the duty is a subject of discreet consideration. 
The principle on which that duty has been proposed is that of its 
being commensurate with the difference of the cost of production 
on this and the other side of the water, and with intent to place 
the English and foreign farmer ona level. ‘The objectors do not 
deny the equity of this principle or the measure of the difference 
of cost; nor is it asserted, that such a duty will exclude foreign 
corn from the market, or give mse to excess of price; but, they 
simply ground their objection on the alarm, that the. proposal oki 
such a duty will create, not ouly without, but within the doors of 
Parliament--an alarm that would produce an instant rejection of 
the whole measure. ‘To such an objection argument 1s inappli- 
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cable and of no avail, and all that can be aone is to show, if pos- 
sible, that the apprehension on which the objection is founded is 
a mere bugbear of the imagination, created by the remembrance 
of the riots during the agitation of the Corn Bill. The circum- 
stances of the present day are materially different. ‘The voice of the 
agricultaral world, from one end of it to the other, is now raised, 
and declares that agriculture can no longer subsist, if the present 
pfiees continue, ‘l'rade, which on the former occasion joined in 
the clamor against the Corn Bill, now convinced of her error, no 
longer opposes relief to agriculture, perceiving that her own exis- 
tence is dependent upon it. Nay, the laboring class of all de- 
scriptions, but particularly those in husbandry, have seen reason to 
change their opinion. ‘They have been instructed, by painful ex- 
perience, that the low price of corn and cheap bread are to them 
different things, and that high price and high wages, with full em- 
ployment, are far better than low price, and low wages, and want 
of ‘employment; and that the many millions which have been sent 
out of the country to pay for labor in other countries, for raising 
the low priced corn, while our laborers have been starving for 
want of work, would not have been employed less to their ad- 
vantage, had they been circulated amongst our own laborers ig 
raising additional quantities of corn in this country, though at 
an' higher price to the consumer; since, in the latter case, dear 
as the corn might be, they could procure it, and subsist their 
families by their industry; but in the former case they have 
found, that, cheap as is the corn, they cannot buy it, and find them- 
selves sinking into inactive poverty, and all its attendant miseries. 
So generally is this impression extending itself, that the demago- 
gues, and others who have sounded the alarm, cannot stir up the 
cry of cheap bread loud enough to make a disturbance, much less 
to imtimidate those who hold the reins of government, or those 
whose duty it is to legislate for the common weal. 

By: a reference to the effect of the Corn Laws durmg the last 
century, it will be seen that the average price was lower, during 
sixty years of prohibition to its import, than at any other period 
when! import has been allowed ; and it must be admitted, that corn 
will consequently be, on an average of years, cheaper without im- 
port than with it. If, therefore, the advocates for cheap bread 
listen'to the voice of experience, they must fiud it their interest, 
not only not to oppose the relief sought by the agriculturists, but to 
go a'step beyond their proposition, and strenuously contend for 
the absolute prohibition of importation altogether, and even for a 
bounty on exportation. 
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